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NATURAL HISTORY. 


OF THE CLASS AMPHIBIA. 


INN AUS was the firſt who accurately charac- 
teriſed the animals of this claſs. Before his 
time, ſome of them were enumerated with qua- 
drupeds, ſome with fiſhes, and ſerpents were conſider- 
ed as forming a claſs by themſelves. But, though 
in external appearance they differ from one another, 
yet in many eſſential particulars they all agree. They 
bave cold red blood; they breathe in general by means 
of lungs; but they can ſuſpend reſpiration for a long. 
time; and only one third 2 of the blood paſſes 
through the lungs. Inſtead of bones, for the moſt 
part they have cartilages; for which reaſon we have 
placed them immediately after the cartilaginous fiſhes, 
Their teeth are pointed and ſharp, and do not ſtand 
in ſockets, but are part of the ſame bone with the jaw. 
The bodies of theſe animals are cold as their blood, 
and hence they are very tenacious of life; they can 
endure hunger for a long time; and can repair cer- 
tain parts of their bodies which on accident they may 
have loſt, ſuch as the feet, the tail, & c. In aſpetand 
form they differ much from-other animals; and, as 


many of them are venomous, they are generally be- 
A 2 held 
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with horror and averſion. Their colours are often 
horrid and diſgufting; though ſome are decked in 
very ſplendid ſkins. They often exhale a loathſome 
ſmell, which is ſometimes to be aſcribed to the foul- 
neſs of their abode, and ſometimes to the ſubſtances 
on which they feed. They have either an unmuſical 
voice, or are entirely dumb. = 
Moſt of the amphibia are oviparous; their eggs 
have ſoft ſhells, which however, they do not them- 
ſelves batch; but commit to the warmth of the air or 
the water, as frogs, lizards, &c. or to hot ſand, as the 
crocodile, the iguana, the turtle, &c. or to dung, as 
the ſerpent race. In ſome, as in the vipers, and ſome 
lizards, the eggs are hatched in the body of the mo- 
ther, and thus bring forth living young. In general, 
the young have their perfect figure; but frogs, and 
many aquatic lizards, evolve their parts by various 
ſucceſſive changes. Serpents caſt their ſkins. | 
The-amphibia feed chiefly on other animals, which 
by force or guile they endeavour to obtain, though 
ſome eat water plants, and many feed on the garbage 
and filth of other animals. They never chew their 
' food, but ſwallow it whole; and digeſt it very ſlowly. 
Their abode is in retired, watery, and dirty places, 
moſt of them live occaſionally on land, and in water, 
others remain always either on land or in water; but 
they can remain a long time by means of the pecu- 
liar ſtructure of their body in either element; and 
hence Linnæus bas given them the general name 
of Amplibia. The moſt of theſe animals ſecrete 
themſelves in winter, and fleep. The uſe of the 
Amphibia in the economy of nature is to prevent 
the exceſſive multiplication of water animals and in- 
ſets, and to ſerve themſelves for food to many birds 
and fiſhes. To man, many of them afford a grateful 
and ſalubrious food; they are likewiſe uſeful to him 
in other reſpects, and ſome of them furniſh powerful 
medicines, On account of theſe properties, and the 
| injuries 
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injuries that may be ſuſtained from them, their hiſtory 


becomes important. 

It bas been a general doctrine among anatomiſts, 
that the hearts of the Amphibia were, in the technical 
phraſe, unilocular, or furniſhed with only one ven- 
tricle or cavity: a dottrine maintained by many emi- 
nent anatomiſts, and in general aſſented to by the 
greateſt phyſiologiſts, as Boerhaave, Haller, &c. and 
only occaſionally called in queſtion on viewing in ſome 
animals of this tribe a ſeemingly different ſtrutture. 
Thus the French academicians of the ſeventeenth 
century pronounced the heart of an Indian land tor- 
toiſe, which they examined, to have, in reality, three 
ventriclesinſteadof one. Linnæus, in his Syſtema Na- 
turæ, acquieſces in the general doctrine, and accor- 
dingly makes it a character of this claſs of animals. 
Among later phyſiologiſts, however, there are not 
wanting ſome who think it more correct to ſay, that 
the hearts of the Amphibia are in reality double, or 
furniſhed with two ventricles, with a free or imme» 
diate communication between them. 

The neceſſity of reſpiration to the ſupport of life, 
and the evident injuries ariſing from any impediment in 
this function, induced the earlieſt medical philoſophers 
to make it a ſubzett of enquiry: and, from that time ta 
this, it has afforded a continual ſubje& of admiration, 
diſcuſſion, and diſpute. Not, indeed, of diſpute whe- 
ther it was neceſſary or not, but why it was neceſſary? 
what were the advantages the animal economy derived 
from thence? and by what means it was carried on ? 
The queſtion why it was neceſſary, led to diſputes, 
if we exclude thoſe of modern times, far more ſubtle 
than ſound; but the queſtion how it was performed, 
has led to'a diligent inveſtigation of the organs by 
which it was carried on, and has ultimately brought 
phy ſiologiſts to this concluſion: that the lungs, them - 
ſelves, are inactive in reſpiration, not being poſſeſſed 
of an inherent aQtive power to expand in inſpiration 

nor 
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nor any, or ſcarcely any, to contratt in expiration, but 
that theſe two different andalternating ſtate of the lungs 
depend on the cavity of the thorax being enlarged in 
the firſt caſe, and diminiſhed in the latter; and thus 
through the medium of the ribs, the intercoſtal mul- 
cles, and the diaphragm. The ribs being elevated by 
the intercoſtals, whillt the diaphragm is depreſſed, the 
thorax 1s enlarged, and the air then ruſhes into the 
lungs, according to the laws of pneumatics : this is in- 
ſpiration. Afterwards the ribs fall, and the diaphragm 
riſes, by which the cavity of the thorax is diminiſhed, 
the lungs comprefled, and the air contained is expelled: 
this'is expiration, and in theſe two actions conſiſts reſ- 
piration; yet, though the ribs are requiſite to a full 
and found reſpiration, the hiſtory of medicine relates 
caſes in which, the ribs having become motionleſs 
through diſeaſe, the diaphragm has been ſound ſuffi- 
cient to carry on an imperfett reſpiration, with the 
aſſiſtance of the abdominal muſcles. For, in the hu- 
man fubjett, we know, that in fractures of ribs the 
ſurgeon binds the thorax fo firmly as to prevent all 
motion in the ribs; yet reſpiration is carried on with 
freedom by the action of the diaphragm and abdomi- 
nal muſcles: — again, when any oftheabdominal viſcera 
are injured, the abdomen is bound fo as to check the 
aQtion of the diaphragm; and then reſpiration is per- 

formed by the action of the ribs alone. 
 _ Fheſe enquiries and experiments, however, were 
inſtitutedchiefly upon hot -· blooded animals; and juſtly, 
while the object was to explain this function in them 
and in man; but, before it was applied to fo very 
diſſimilar animals as the Amphibia, it ought to have 
been enquired into, whether the ſtructure ot theſe 
warranted it? Certainly it does not, yet the doctrine 
of reſpiration of the former has been almoſt univer- 
ſally applied io the latter, and that without any diſcri- 
mination. Although the poor Amphibia by being ſo 
ealily procured, and being ſo tenacious of life, parti- 
cularly 
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cularly frogs, have, upon every difference which has 
ariſenamongſt medical philoſophers, periſhed by thou- 
ſands, yet we do not find that this frequent inſpection 
of their ſtructure has led to any diſcovery of the 
nature of reſpiration in them, nor ſerved to elucidate 
that of the hot-blooded animals. This is rather to 
be wondered at, as the compariſon of ſuch diſſimilar 
ſtructures might very naturally have been uſed toexplain 
the offices of the different organs. In the writings of 
ſome old authors we indeed find a few accidental obſer- 
vations, which might have led to ſome diſcovery in 
this part of the phyſiology of theſe animals; but hiſ- 
tory, as well as daily experience, proves, that we may 
proceed to the laſt ſtep towards a diſcovery, and ad- 
vance no further. 

As early as Ariſtotle this difference was obſerved 
between ſome of the Amphibia and hot-blooded ani- 
mals, that in. the former the lungs did not collapſe 
on opening their containing parts, as in the laiter. 
The celebrated Malphighius and Roeſel obſerved this 
peculiarity in the frog tribe, and Cortex and Varnier 
in tortoiſes and ſerpents. It is now univerſally 
known that the lungs of frogs do not collapſe 
on cutting through their containing parts, but often 
protrude through the wound, and will remain infiat- 
ed after their containing parts are cut away: and 
what is more remarkable, if in this ſtate they ſhould 
collapſe, the animal can again inflate them. This, 
ſurely, ſtrongly indicates a very different mechaniſm 
in the organs of reſpiration. We have already ob- 
| ſerved, that the principal organs of reſpiration were 

the diaphragm and the intercoſtal mulcles with the 
ribs, but in the ampbibia there is no diaphragm. The 
celebrated Haller ſays, in his Phyſiology, Frigids 
Janguinis animalia, que ego quidem vidi, aut nihil ha- 
bent diaphragmati ſimile, aut membranaceum ; „The 
cold-blooded animals, at leaſt thoſe which have come 
under my inſpection, have nothing like a diaphragm, 
; or 
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or any thing membranaceous.” Panarolo fays this of 
the camelion. Blaſius found none in lizards, and 
Valentini and Charas none in ſerpents; and there 
really is none. The lungs, which are large and cel- 
Jular, nearly occupy the whole length of the body, and 


are not ſeparated from the other viſcera. It cannot, 


however, be denied, that ſome have aſſerted to have 
found a diaphragm in ſome of theſe animals. But 
if we reflect that theſe anatomiſts never doubted 


that reſpiration was performed in them as in hot- 
diooded animals, and that there neceſſarily mult there. 


fore be a diaphragm, and then turn to the deſcrip- 
tions which they have givenus of it, as'that of Borri- 
chius, who though ſpeaking of the diaphragm of ſo 
large an animal as the crocodile, ſays, as thin “ as a 
ſpider's- web;“ or the deſcriptions of thoſe who ſay 
that it is merely membranaceous;—vwe ſhall be con- 
firmed in our opinion that the amphibia have no dia- 
hragm-adapted to reſpiration. The frog tribe, and 
that family of the lizards which Linnæus calls the 
falamanders, are not only deſtitute of the muſcular 
parts uſed in reſpiration, but are even deſtitute of 
the: bony fabric which renders theſe ſerviceable.— 
They have no ribs. | 

Although reſpiration is not fo obviouſly neceffary 
to life- in the amphibia as in the hot-blooded animals, 
yet no one could doubt of, their breathing; and the 
means being obſcure or concealed, by which this is 
performed, ſome celebrated phy ſiologiſts have been 
led to attribute to ſome parts of theſe animals powers 
and modes of acting, repugnant to ſound phyſiology. 
Daverney and Jamory, according to Gualter, conceiv- 


ed tortoiſes to breathe only in walking, and Varnier 


confidently afferts, that the lungs contratt and dilate 
by a power reſiding in their own proper muſcles. The 


great Haller, when ſpeaking of the contractile power 
of the aſpera arteria and the branchia, attributes 


to the human lungs a contradtile power which he ſays 
ES EF | „ appertains 
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ct appertains to ſome muſcular fabric, though not 
viſible to the eye:” and ſupports this opinion by the 
expiration of the amphibia, obſerving that they can, 
at pleaſure, empty their lungs ſo that they collapſe, and 
that as this change does not ariſe from the weight of 
the air, nor any difference in the temperature, muſt 
be cauſed by a muſcular texture. | 
Authors on the natural hiſtory of amphibious qua- 
drupeds and ſerpents are ſcarce. Seba has publiſhed 
and excellently engraved a prodigious number; but 
he knew ſcarcely any thing of their hiſtory, and gives 
very {light deſcriptions. '- Cateſby has very beautifully 
repreſented and deſcribed ſeveral ſpecies. Grono- 
vius, Boddaert, Garden, Pallas, Pennant, Schloſſer, 
Bloch, Hornſtedt, Beireis, Schrank, Molina, Sparr- 
man, S. G. Gmelin, Lepechin, Blumenbach, Cetti, 
Scopoli, Walbaum, Gottwald, have added conſide- 
rably to the number of ſpecies, from the plates and 
deſcriptions of authors; it had been better if they had 
made obſervations themſelves. Laurenti, and parti- 
cularly Boddaert, have taken great pains to reduce 
the notices of authors into regular order. Schneider 
has been moſt laborious with regard to the genus of 
Tortoiſe; Hottuyn with Lizards ; Forſkall, Merck, 
Boddacrt, and Weigel, have reduced the genus of 
Serpents under better order; Camper, the prince of 
comparative anatomiſts, has elucidated the ſtrutture 
of their organs, particularly the organs of voice, in 
ſeveral of the ſpecies. Laſtly, Cepede has arranged 
the materials entruſted to him by Buffon upon this 
ſubjett in a very maſterly manner; and to his work we 
ſhall be greatly indebted in the progreſs of our own. 
It has been a queſtion, whether the animals com- 
monly called amphibious, live moſt in water or on 
land. If we confider the words ap: (utringue, both 
ways), and Bs (vita, life), from which the term am- 
plubious is derived; we ſhould underſtand, that ani- 
mals having this title are capable of living as well by 
Yor, XII. No, 146. B land, 
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land, or in the air, as by water; or of dwelling in 
either conſtantly : but it will be difficult to find any 
animal that can fulfil this definition, by being equally 


qualified for either. 


Frogs, how capable ſoever of remaining in the wa- 
ter, yet cannot avoid living on land, for they reſpire; 
and, if a frog be thrown into a river, he makes to 
the ſhore as faſt as he can. The lizard kind, ſuch 


as may be called water-lizards, are all obliged to 


come to land, to depoſit their eggs, to reſt, and to 
fleep. Even the crocodiles, who dwell] much in 
rivers, fleep and lay their eggs on ſhore, and, while 
in the water, are compelled to riſe to the ſurface to 
breathe; yet, from the texture of their ſcaly covering, 
they are capable of remaining in the water longer by 
far than any ſpecies of the phoca, whoſe ſkin is ana- 
lagous to that of a horſe or cow. The teſtudo, or 
fea-tortoiſe, though he goes out to fea, and is often 
found far from land; yet, being a reſpiring animal, 
cannot remain long under water. He has indeed a 
power of rendering himſelf ſpecifically heavier or 
hghter than water, and therefore can let himſelf 
down to avoid an enemy or a ſtorm: yet he is un- 


der a neceſſity of rifing frequently to breathe; and 


his moſt uſual fituation, while at ſea, is upon the ſur- 
face of the water, feeding upon the various ſubſtances 
that float in great abundance every where about him; 
theſe animals fleep ſecurely upon the ſurface, but not 
under water; aud can remain longer at fea than any 
other of this claſs, except the crocodile ; becauſe, like 
him, his covering is not in danger of being too much 
macerated; yet they muſt both go on-fhore to copu- 
late and lay their eggs. 

The confideration of theſe is ſufficient to inform us 
of the nature of the firſt order of the claſs of amphi- 
bious animals; let us now fee what is to be ſaid of 
thoſe which chicfly inhabit the waters, but occaſion- 
ally go on ſhore. Theſe are water- ſerpents, or _— 
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of every kind. It is their form that qualifies them 
for loco-motion on land, and they know their way 
back to the water at will; for, by their ſtrutture, they 
have a ſtrong periltaltic motion, by which they can 
go forward at a pretty good rate; whereas all kinds 
of fiſh, except eels, are incapable of a voluntarily 
loco-motion on ſhore; and therefore, as ſoon as 
ſuch fiſh are brought out of the water, after having 
flounced awhile, they lie motionleſs, and ſoon die: 
The reaſon is, that fiſh in general have, inſtead of 
lungs, gills, or branchiz ; and as, in land-animals, the 
lungs have a large portion of the maſs of blood cir- 
culating through them, which mult be ſtopped if the 
air has not a free ingreſs and egreſs into and from them; 
ſo, in fiſh, there is a great number of blood-veſlels 
that pals through the branchiæ, and a great portion 
of their blood circulates through them, which muſt in 
like manner be totally ſtopped, if the branchiæ are 
not perpetually wet with water. So that, as the air is 
to the lungs in land animals, a conſtant affiſtant to 
the circulation, ſo is the water to the branchiæ of 
thoſe of the rivers and ſeas: for, when theſe are out 
of the water, the branchiæ very ſoon grow criſp and 
dry, the blood-veſlels are ſhrunk, and the blood is ob- 
ltrutted in its paſſage: ſo, when the former are im- 
merſed in water, or otherwiſe prevented from having 
reſpiration, the circulation ceaſes, and the animal dies. 
Again, as land-animals would be deſtroyed by too 
much maceration in water; lo fiſhes would, on the 
other hand, be ruined by too much exſiccation: the 
latter being, from their general ſtructure and conſtitu- 
tion, made fit io bear, and live in, the water: the former, 
by their conſtitution and form, to breathe and dwell in 
the air. But it may be aſked, why eels and water-ſnakes 
are capable of living longer in the air than the other 
| kinds of fiſn? This is anſwered, by conſidering the pro- 
vidential care of the great Creator for theſe and every 
one of his creatures; for, ſince chey were capable of 
B 2 loco. 
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loco-motion by their form, which they need not be if 
they were never to go on ſhore, it ſeemed neceſſary 
that they ſhould be rendered capable of living a con- 
fiderable time on ſhore, otherwiſe their loco-motion 
would be in vain. This is provided for in a moſt 
convenient manner: for eels have their branchiz well 
covered from the external drying air; they are alſo 
furniſhed with a ſlimy mucus, which hinders them 
from becoming criſp and dry for many hours; and their 
very ſkins always emit a mucous liquor, which keeps 
them ſupple and moiſt for a long time : whereas the 
branchiz of other kinds of fiſh are much expoſed to 
the air, and want the ſlimy matter to keep them moiſt. 

It has been advanced, that man may, by art, be 
rendered amphibious, and able to live under water 
as well as frogs. As the fœtus lives in utero without 
air, and the circulation is there continued by means 
of the foramen ovale; by preſerving the paſſage open, 
and the other parts in ſtatu quo, after the birth, the ſame 
faculty would ſtill continue. Now, the foramen, it 
is alleged, would be preſerved in its open ſtate, were 
people accuſtomed, from their infancy, to hold their 
breath a conſiderable time once a- day, that the blood 
might be forced to reſume its priſtine paſſage, and 
prevent its drying up, as it uſually does. This con- 


Jedture ſeems, in ſome meaſure, ſupported by the prac- 


tice of divers, who are taught from their childhood to 
hold their breath, and keep long under water, by which 
means the ancient channel is kept open. A Cala- 
brian monk, at Madrid, laid claim to this amphibious 
capacity; making an offer to the King of Spain, to 
continue twice twenty-four hours under water, with- 


cout ever coming up to take breath. Kircher gives 


an account of a Sicilian, nick-named ſiſſi Colas, who, 
by a long babitude from his youth, had fo accuſtomed 
himſelf to live in water, that bis nature ſeemed to be 


quite altered; and he lived rather after the manner 
of a fiſh than a man, | | | 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


The AurhIBIA are divided into two Orders, Rep- 
tiles having feet, and Serpents which have no feet. 


ORDER I. REPTILIA, REPTILES. 


Reptiles, which have feet, have an external open- 
ing or hole, communicating by a canal with the organ 
of hearing, but no external ears. They are ſubdivid- 
ed in four Genera. 1. Teſtudo, the turtle and tor- 
toiſe. 2. Rana, the toad and frog. g. Draco, the dra» 
gon. 4. Lacerta, the crocodile and lizard. 


ORDER II. SERPENTES, SERPENTS. 


Serpents reſemble fiſh, having no feet, but are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from them by having lungs, and by the 
want of fins. Their eggs are connetted into a chain, 
and they are furniſhed with a double prickly penis. 
This Order contains ſeven Genera. 1. Crotalus, the 
rattle-ſnake. 2. Boa, the boa. g. Coluber, the vi- 
per. 4. Anguis, the ſnake. 5. Amphiſbæna, the am- 
phiſbæna. 6. Czcilia, the ſlow-worm or blind worm. 
7. Acrochordus, the warty ſnake. 


Orver I. REPTILIA; REPTILES, or OVI- 
PAROUS QUADRUPEDS. 


"gx E amp/ubia reptilia have four feet; they breathe 
by the mouth and noſtrils, and have true lungs. 
The ſkin of their body is ſometimes naked, as in frogs 
ſometimes covered with warts, as in toads; ſometimes 
icaly as in lizards; or covered with a ſhell, as in the 
tortoiſe. On the head, upon the back, or on the up- 
per ſurface of the tail, in ſome lizards, foliaceous 
icales ſtand upright like a comb, {cri/ta ;) the tongue 
of theſe animals 1s in ſome tortoiſes and frogs x D | 
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lizards, as in the chamælion, it is cylindrical, /teres ; ) 
in others bifid, as in the frog; and in the iguana, and 
many others, entire. The tail is wanting in frogs; 
' tortoiſes have a very ſhort one, in lizards it is often 
as long as the body or longer; ſometimes it is round, 
ſometimes two-edged, (anceps, compreſſa,) as in the 
crocodile; ſometimes flat, (depreſ/a;) ſometimes the 
ſcales are in whirls, (verticillate ;) or lying over one 
another, (:mbricate ;) the ſcales are ſometimes tooth- 
ed ( denticulatæ), as in the lacerta cordylus; but in 
moſt they are obtuſe. On their feet, they have ſome- 
times four, ſometimes five, toes; and theſe are either 
looſe and divided, or each toe is ſurrounded with a 
membrane (pedes lobati), as in the gecko; or all the 
toes are connected by a web, and are then /patlmat: ) 
like the bind feet of frogs. The fea tortoiſes have 
fin-like feet, (pinniformes.) Frogs and water lizards 
bave obtuſe fingers without nails, (mutici ;) the reſt 
- bave ſharp claws on their toes. Beſides feet, the 
draco has membranous wings at the ſides, which are 
ſupported and moved by cartilages like ribs. 

But the reptilia, or oviparous quadrupeds, are not 
witkout certain reſemblances to the more noble ani- 
mals already deſcribed, namely, the viviparous qua- 
drupeds, the birds, and the fiſhes. Some of theſe 
they approach by their ſtructure, by the number of 
ſenfes with which they are endowed, or by their man- 
ners and habitudes. The general name, by which 
they are known, diſtinguiſhes the moſt remarkable 
property in which they differ from viviparous animals 
in general, by indicating that their young are produc- 
ed from eggs. They likewiſe differ from viviparous 

adrupeds, by the want of dugs, and by having no 
hair, inſtead of which they are clothed with a horny 
cruſt, with hard or ſharp-pointed ſcales, with knobs 
or tubercles, or their ſkins are- naked and ſmeared 
with a viſcid liquor. Inſtead of having their legs ex- 
tended perpendicularly, like thoſe of viviparous qua- 

| drupeds, 
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drupeds, theirs are bent and ſeparated in ſuch a manner 
as to raile their bodies very little from the ground, on 
which they ſeem rather to crawl than to walk. From 
this laft property, they have been comprehended under 
the general name of reptiles, which however ought 
more properly to belong to the ſerpent tribe, and to 
thoſe other animals which, almoſt or altogether de- 
prived of legs, change their place by applying their 
bodies to the ground. 

In this claſs, the ſpecies are by no means ſo nume- 
rous as in that of viviparous quadrupeds ; In the lat- 
ter, Buffon and Daubenton have given the hiſto 
and deſcription of more than three hundred ſpecies, 
while in the one now before us we only know of one 
hundred and ſixty, or thereabout. It muſt, however, 
be acknowledged, that there is great difficulty, both 
in aſcertaining the number that really exiſt, and in 
avoiding to enumerate more than are actually known, 
Voyagers and travellers have given leſs attention to 
this than to any other claſs of animals, and they have 
very generally formed ſuch accounts as ve have of 
them, either from the vague reports of others, or from 
very ſuperficial obſervations, and have ſatisfied them. 
ſelves with giving them very ill founded appellations. 
Having very ſeldom been at pains to collect accurate 
information on the ſubject, they have frequently given 
the ſame name to various ſpecies, or different names 
to the ſame individual. How many abſurd fables 
have been reported concerning theſe animals ? becauſe 
they have moſt commonly been ſought after, for the 
lake of chimerical or exaggerated properties ; becauſe 
- they really, at leaſt for the moſt part, poſſeſs uncom- 

mon qualities; and becauſe the accounts of ſuch ob- 
Jas, as are rare or brought from a diſtance, readily 
acquire embelliſhment, or are disfigured, in paſſing 
through the medium of a warm imagination. Tra- 
vellers have ſeldom ſufficiently diſcriminated the el- « 

ſential charatters and principal properties of each 


ſpeeies; 
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ſpecies; and, even when they have given us exact 
deſcriptions of their external forms, have too often 
omitted to add the hiſtory of their manners, qualities, 
and habitudes; or, when theſe laſt have been pro- 
perly attended to, have neglected to ſubjoin a preciſe 
deſcription, - by which they might afterwards be cer- 
tainly recognized from others. 

Before proceeding to a detailed account of faQs, 
in the particular hiſtory of the ſeveral ſpecies, we ſhall 
take a general view of the claſs of oviparous quadru- 
peds, as a whole. Notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing 
diverſity which ſubſiſts among theſe tribes, we ſhall find 
that they all poſſeſs certain points of reſemblance 
among themſelves, which unite them together, and 
that they differ from all other animals, by regular 
characters and remarkable qualities. ' 
Io aſcertain the place which belongs to oviparous 
quadrupeds in the ſcale of being, we muſt obſerve the 
namber and power of their ſenſes. All are pro- 
vided with the ſenſe of ſeeing, and moſt have eyes 
protuberant, and of conſiderable magnitude in pro- 
portion to that of their bodies. - Being, for the moſt 
part, inhabitants of the ſhore of the ſea, and of rivers, 
in the torrid zone, where the {un is ſeldom obſcured 
by clouds, and where the rays of light are ſtrongly 
reflected from the waves and from the ſand, it is ne- 
ceſſary that their eyes ſhould be of ſufficient ſtrength, 
not to be injured, and even deſtroyed, by the exceſ- 
fave influence of the light with which they are conti- 
nually filled. Hence the eye ought to be extremely 
active in theſe animals, and accordingly we find that 


they peroeive objects at a great diſtance, We farther ' 


. obſerve a particular conſtruttion of the eyes of ſe- 
veral of theſe animals, which indicates conſiderable 
delicacy and ſenſibility in the organ. Moſt of them 
have a membrana nittitans, ſimilar to that obſerved 
in birds; and a great part of them have the faculty 
of contracting and dilating the pupil in a very con- 

ſiderable 
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ſiderable degree, as in cats, on purpoſe either to ad- 
mit ſuch a quantity of light as may be neceſſary, or 
to prevent an over proportion of the rays, that might 
be hurtful, from enterring their eyes. By this means 
they are enabled to diſtinguiſh objeds, both in the dark 
and in the moſt brilliant ſunſhine ; their fight is, at 
the ſame time, very much exerciſed, and preſerves 
its moſt perſe& delicacy of perception, as it is never 
overſtrained by the influence of too great a degree 
of light. | f : 

Were we to find an equal perfection, in all the 
ſenſes of oviparous quadrupeds, as in the organ of 
ſight, we might certainly conſider them as poſſeſſing 
very great ſentient powers; but the organ of hearing 
is much leſs ſenſible in them, than in viviparous qua- 
drupeds and birds. Their internal ear does not con- 
tain all the contrivances, which aſſiſt the perception 
of ſound, in the ears of theſe other two claſſes; and 
the ſimplicity, with which this organ is conltrufted, 
is by no means compenſated for by a greater degree 

of ſenſibility, for in general it is of ſmall extent; be- 
ſides which, it wants the aſſiſtance of the convoluted 
external ear, which, collecting the undulations of 
ſound, as the rays of light -are united together. by 
burning mirrors, thereby increaſes the number which 
reach the real ſeat of hearing, and might ſupply, in 
a great meaſure, the imperfettion or want of ſenſibi- 
lity of the internal ſtrudture. In place of external 
ears, oviparous quadrupeds are provided with ſmall 
holes, through which only a ſmall number of ſonorous 
rays or undulations can pals. We may, therefore, 
conclude, that the organ of hearing is conſider- 
= leſs ſenſible in this, than in che two former 
clafſes. And, in addition to theſe remarks, we may 
obſerve, that moſt of theſe animals are altogether 
dumb, or only emit hoarſe, diſagreeable, and con- 
fuſed, ſounds; from which we may conclude, that they 
do not receive any very diſtin impreſſions from ex- 

Vor. XII. No. 146. C | ternal 
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. ternal ſounds, ſince it is extremely probable that the 
habit of diſtin hearing ſhould readily produce the 
2 of an equally diſtin utterance. It may, per- 
ps, be objected to this reaſoning, that, in moſt of 
theſe animals, the organs of voice want thoſe parts 
which ſeem chiefly neceſſary for the formation of 
ſounds, and that it is conſequently incapable of pro- 
ducing the diſtinAneſs of tone or of pronunciation, 
ſo neceſſary for the formation of any kind of language. 
But this is a farther proof of the imperfeQion.of their 
ſenſe of hearing; as, however delicate it might be in 
itſelf, it muſt participate in the imperfeQtion of their 
organs of ſound. 
+ There is reaſon to preſume, that the ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling in oviparous quadrupeds is far from being deli- 
cate. In general, ſuch animals as poſleſs this ſenſe 
in an exquiſite degree, are leaſt able to endure ſtron 
fmells, and, when forced to remain too long exiled 
to ſuch, their organs become blunted, and loſe their 
fenfibility. Moſt of the oviparous quadrupeds inha- 
bit amid the infected vapours of ſlimy ſhores, or of 
marſhes filled with putrefying organized bodies ; and 
ſome of them exhale a diſagrecable odour from their 
own bodies, which becomes extremely ſtrong, when 
they are collected together in conſiderable numbers. 
Beſides, the organ of ſmelling is not very apparent in 
the animals of this claſs, except in the crocodile, and 
their noſtrils have but ſmall openings. However, as 
theſe ſeem to be the molt ſenſible of the external or- 
gans, and as the nerves which terminate on them are 
extraordinarily large in ſeveral ſpecies, we may con- 
clude that ſmelling 1s the ſecond ſenſe of theſe animals, 
in degree of — 
The ſenſe of taſting ought to be ſtill weaker in 
this claſs : for this ſenſe muſt be in proportion to the 
ſenſibility of its organ, and we ſee that in general the 
tongue is either ſmall or covered with a ſlimy fluid, 
and is hereby very ill calculated for the ready tranſ- 
miſſion of impreſſions from ſapid bodies. 


The 
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The ſenſe of touch, or feeling, mult likewiſe be con- 
ſidered as very blunt or imperfett in oviparous qua- 
drupeds. Moſt them are clothed in hard ſcales, bony 
coverings, or ſolid ſhields, which muſt greatly ob- 
ſtruct the communication of impreſſions ariſing from 
the contact of other bodies. Several ſpecies have the 
toes united together, in ſuch a manner as to prevent 
their being readily applied to the ſurface of objects; 
and though ſome lizards have their toes very lon 
and much ſeparated, yet the under ſurfaces of thele 
toes are often covered with ſcales, of ſufficient thick- 
nels to deſtroy all nice ſenſibility in theſe parts. 

Thus, the claſs of oviparous quadrupeds are poſ- 
ſeſſed of an equal number of ſenſes with the more per- 
fect animals * all their ſenſes, except that of ſight, 
are ſo weak, in compariſon with thoſe of viviparous 
quadrupeds, that they mult receive much fewer impreſ- 
ſions through them, muſt communicate ſeldomer and 
leſs perfectly with external objects, and mult be leſs 
{trongly and leſs frequently excited to internal attion, 
in 9 — of theſe. Hence ariſes that coldneſs 
of affection, that apathy, that confuſed inſtinQ, and 
thoſe indeciſive movements, which are ſo apparent in 
many of theſe animals. | 

It is certain that their blood is colder than that of 
oviparous quadrupeds and birds. But experiments 
are ſtill wanting, or at leaſt have not yet been made 
with ſufficient accuracy, on the heat in crocodiles, 
large tortoiſes, and other oviparous quadrupeds, of 
diſtant countries. The degrees of this heat mult ne- 
ceſſarily vary in different ſpecies, ſince they inhabit 
very different latitudes ; but it is well aſcertained that 
it is in the whole claſs conſiderably below that of the 
viviparous quadrupeds, and ſtill more below that of 
birds; for, otherwiſe, they would not become torpid 
in a degree of cold Jeſs than is neceſſary to induce 
hybernation in birds and viviparous quadrupeds. 

The blood js much leſs abundant in the animals of 
C2 ibis 
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this elaſs than in the three former. Haſſelquiſt, who 
diſſedted a crocodile at Cairo in 1751, informs us, 
$6 That the blood, which was thin and watery, did not 
run in any large quantity when he cut the aorta; the 
veſſels of the lungs, and of the muſcles, and in gene- 
ral all the ſmaller veſſels of the body, were almoſt 
empty of blood.” The blood is allo able to cir- 
culate a great length of time, without being allowed 
to paſs through the lungs; of which circumſtance the 
following fact is a ſtriking proof: A tortoiſe had the 
artery tied which communicates from the heart to the 
lungs; and though, in addition, the lungs were laid 
open and cut in ſeveral places, it continued to live for 
four days. The lungs ſeem to receive no more blood 
than is barely neceſſary for their nouriſhment. Hence 
the blood of oviparous quadrupeds becomes thick. 
ened, from being leſs frequently animated, renewed, 
and reviyed, ſo to ſpeak, by the influence of the at- 
moſpheric air, which penetrates into the lungs in reſ- 
piration. Beſides, it only receives and communicates 
tardy and almoſt impexceptible motion; for it has 
been long known that, in moſt of theſe animals, par- 
ticularly in frogs, the blood moves ſlower than in the 
former claſſes. Thus internal combine with external 
cauſes, to diminiſh the activity of the internal organi- 
zation in oviparous quadrupeds. | 
The bony fabric is more {imple in the oviparous 
than in the viviparous quadrupeds. Several diviſions 
ol theſe animals, particularly moſt of the ſalamanders, 
frogs, and toads, have no ribs. The tortoiſes have 
eight vertebræ of the neck; but, except the crocodile, 
which has ſeven, moſt of the lizard tribe baye no more 
than four, and all thoſe animals of the claſs which have 
no tail are entirely deprived of articulations in this 
of their bodies; while, on the contrary, birds have 
never fewer than eleven, and viviparous quadrupeds 
have always ſeven. 
The inteſtinal canal of oviparous quadrupeds 4 
| muc 
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much ſhorter, greatly more uniform in its diameter, 
and much leſs contorted, than in the viviparous clals, 
and all their excrementious diſcharges, both liquid 
and ſolid, are voided through one common cloaca, for 
lizards, frogs, and toads, have no urinary bladder. It 
is ſomewhat remarkable to find this reſemblance among 
them, both to the beaver, which lives ſo much in the 
vater, and to birds, which fly about in the air. 

The heart, in this claſs, is very ſmall; and the braia 
is proportionally ſmaller than in viviparous quadru- 
peds, Their — inſtead of conſiſting of un- 
interrupted and regularly alternate expirations and in- 
ſpirations, as in the two former claſles, is frequently 
ſuſpended altogether for a conſiderable time, and is 
exerted at very irregular intervals. Thus, when the 
different principles of the vital funQions in theſe ani- 
mals are examined, and compared with thoſe of the 
former claſſes, a much greate ſimplicity is found to 
exilt, both in the organs, and in the functions they 
produce; there is leſs dependance between the dif- 
ferent organs, the communication between them is leſs 
perfect, the motions are flower, and the friftions 
which take place are weaker. All theſe circumſtances 
contribute to render their vital machine more uniform 
in its operations, and leſs ſubje& to be put out of or- 
der; or, in other words, it 1s more difficult to arreſt 
the vital fundiions in oviparous quadrupeds, as the 
vital principle is confiderably more diffuſed, and can- 
not be deſtroyed but by being affailed in ſeveral parts 
at once. | | 0 

Though the oviparous quadrupeds ſeem, in ſeveral 
reſpetts, little favoured by nature in compariſon with 
the two former claſſes; they. are yet greatly ſuperior 
to ſeveral other extenſive claſſes; and their nature 
ſeems to hold a kind of middle rank, between the 
2 and the loweſt claſſes of living and organized 

eings. | 

The whole race- of oviparous quadrupeds is not 

| confined 
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confined to inhabit the waters: ſeveral of them fre- 
quent dry and elevated ground; others are found in 
the chinks of rocks; and ſome live in the middle of 
foreſts, and climb nimbly even to the extremities of 
the higheſt branches of trees: but almoſt the whole 
of them ſwim in water, and dive with agility; from 


which circumſtance, in a great degree, ſeveral natu- 


raliſts have included them all under the general name 
of amphibious animals. There is not, however, a 
ſingle individual of the whole claſs, but is obliged to 
riſe occaſionally to the ſurface, if it happen to be in 
water. Every animal that is provided with blood, is 
under the neceſſity of breathing the air of the atmoſ- 
phere; and, though fiſhes are able to remain a great 
while at the bottom, it is becauſe they are provided 
with a particular organ, which is capable of ſeparating 
the air that is contained in the water, that it may reach 
their blood-vefſels, The oviparous quadrupeds are 
forced to breathe from time to time: the air, in that 
ation, penetrates into their lungs, and reaches to their 
blood, which it revives and animates, though much 
ſeldomer than in viviparous quadrupeds; it diminiſhes 
the too great thickneſs of the blood, and ſupports the 
force of their circulation. Theſe animals, however, 
may be drowned, by cauſing them to remain too long 
under water; though, in their hybernating ſtate, they 
ſeem capable of exiſting for a very long time without 
reſpiration, as, during that torpor, the blood does not 
require any great degree of fluidity to preſerve its 
languid motion. | f 
Thbeſe animals, having a much ſmaller degree of 
ſenſibility, being leſs ſubjeQ to the animation of ac- 
tve paſſions, experiencing leſs agitation from their in- 
ternal motions, and acting outwardly in a leſs degree, 
are on the whole much leſs ſubject to dangers, than 
the more perfect animals of the two former claſſes. 
They are leſs expoſed to dangers, from having weaker 
appetites, and accidents are not ſo apt to do them 5 
N terlal 
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terial injury. They can ſuffer the amputation of very 
conſiderable members, ſuch as their tai] or legs, with- 
out riſk of dying. Some of them even recover theſe 
parts, eſpecially when there is ſufficient atmoſpheric 
heat to aſſiſt the reproduction. What may ſeem {till 
more aſtoniſhing, to thoſe who only judge by ſuch 
circumſtances as they are continually accuſtomed to 
ſee, is that theſe animals will continue to live and 
move, for a long while after they have loſt ſuch parts 
as are uſually conſidered to be the moſt indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to life. Thus tortoiſes are known to live 
for ſeveral days after their head has been cut off; 
and frogs do not die immediately, even when the 
heart has been cut out, The experiments that 
have been made upon theſe ſubjects can hardly be 
recited without horror. Even in the time of Ariſ- 
totle, it was known that the heart of a ſalamander 
continued to beat for ſome moments after it had been 
laid bare by diſſection. This phenomenon diſtinaly 
proves that the different parts of oviparous quadru- 
peds are but little dependent on each other. It is 
likewiſe evident, that their nervous ſyſtem is by no 
means ſo intimately connected in its various parts, as 
that of the more prefe& animals; for we can ſeparate 
the brain and nerves of the head from the ſpinal marrow 
and the nerves which ariſe from it, not only without 
producing inſtant death, but the animal does not at 
firſt ſeem very conſiderably injured in its functions. 
Beſides, it would appear that their blood-veſſels do 
not communicate fo intimately and extenſively with 
each other, as in viviparous quadrupeds and birds; 
for, in that caſe, the whole blood would neceſſarily 
eſcape, where the great arteries have been cut, and 
the animal would die inſtantly. This agrees remark- 
ably with the coldneſs and lentor of their blood, and 
explains why they ſhould not be expedted to die im- 
mediately after the head is cut off, and in what man- 
ner they may continue to live ſeveral days after hav- 


ing 
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ing loſt the means of being fed. They are able to 


remain a very long time without food ; ſome inſtances 
have been known of tortoiſes and crocodiles living a 
whole year, though deprived of all ſuſtenance. See 
farther on this ſubjeR, in the particular articles relat- 
ing to cheſe animals in this work. 

Many of the animals of this claſs are covered with 
ſcales, or with bony or horny ſhells, which permit 

_ perſpiration only in a very ſmall number of points; 
added to which, their blood being of a cold tempe- 
rament, it is leſs apt to tranſpire; and, in conſequence 
of both circumſtances, they have leſs occaſion for 
nouriſhment to repair the loſs. Being attuated by a 
much ſmaller degree of heat, they are not ſubjeged 
to that extreme — which, in other animals, 
becomes a continual cauſe of thirſt, or of neceſſity for 

a large ſupply of moiſture, to make up for that which 

has been carried off. They have not, likewiſe, any 
neceſſity for frequent drinking, as a means of cooling 

their internal veſſels, which in conſequence of their 
fluids and languor of their circulation, are never over- 
heated. It was obſerved by Pliny, and other ancient 
naturaliſts, that ſuch animals as do not perſpire, and 
bave little internal heat, eat little. The loſs, or ex- 
pence, of force, in moving machines, is always pro- 
portional to the reſiſtance which the force meets with; 
the refiltance is proportional to the friction, the fric- 
tion is in proportion to the rapidity of motion, and 
the quickneſs of motion is in proportion to the inter. 
nal heat. 

Though we have thus ſeen, that oviparous quadru- 
peds eaſily reſiſt the injuries which only affett parti- 
eular parts of their ſyſtem, they readily yield to the 
operation of external impreſſions that are conſtant, 

werful, and general, in their hurtful tendency; 

Il ſe their weaker ſyſtem is unable to oppoſe theſe 
| by ſufficiently active counteratting powers. As the 
| Holt diametrically oppoſite quality to their weak in- 
| pn .terna} 
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ternal warmth, is evidently the action of an external 
cooling cauſe, proportional to its degree; we readily 
conceive that theſe animals ſhould not be able to 
endure the effects of a cold atmoſphere: for this rea- 
ſon, we ſeldom find fea-tortoiſes, crocodiles, and other 
larger ſpecies pf oviparous quadrupeds, but in the 
torrid zone and other low latitudes in both continents, 
having a warm, or at lealt a temperate, atmoſphere; 
and, not only are theſe large ſpecies chiefly contined 
to the neighbourhood of the tropical — but 
in proportion to the diſtance which any of theſe ſpe- 
cies, or varieties of the ſame ſpecies, inhabit from 
the equator, in proportion as the places which they 
inhabit are in higher latitudes, and in more humid 
fituations, and conſequently colder, their dimenſions 
are {ure to be ſo much the ſmaller. The crocodiles 
of the warmer regions, exceed thoſe of colder and 
more temperate elimes, both in magnitude and num- 
ber. If this general fact ſeems contradifted, by the 
crocodiles which inhabit near the line being ſometimes 
ſmaller than thoſe of higher latitudes, as in America, 
it muſt be obſerved that theſe ſmaller individuals are 
found in more thickly peopled diſtritts, where they 
are ſubjetted to a conſtant and deſtruttive perſecu- 
tion, finding neither peace nor nouriſhment ſufficient 
to enable them to acquire their full growth. 
Conſiderable heat is ſo necefary to oviparous qua- 
drupeds, that when, in the neighbourhood of the tro- 
pical regions, the changes of the ſeaſons induce a de- 
gree of heat reſembling that of the mbre temperate 
climates, in higher latitudes we always find theſe ani- 
mals loſe their activity; their ſenſes become blunted; 
their ordinary force is diminiſhed; and the warmth 
of their blood is leſſened. They then always ſeek to 
ſhelter themſelves in various retreats; either in the 
holes of rocks, under the ſand or mud of the waters 
which they uſually frequent, or among the reeds and 
other vegetables at the ſides of the-great rivers. They 
Vor. XII. No. 146. D - - mere 
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there ſeem anxious to preſerve the ſmall remainder of 


warmth, which is about to deſert their bodies, by ſeek- 
ing a leſs cold temperature than that of the air or wa- 
ter. - They generally chuſe theſe retreats in the mid- 
dle of ſequeſtered foreſts, or on the moſt inaccceſſible 
parts of the banks of rivers and lakes, on purpoſe to 
evade, as much as poſſible, the dangers they have to 
apprehend from their enemies, during their approach- 
ing torpor, when they are entirely without means of. 
ea, 10014 4% 

Even in theſe retreats, the cold, which is continu- 
ally: increaſing, gains upon them, in ſpite of all their 

recautions :: they fall into a kind of deep fleep, or 
ſpecies of apparent death, which cannot be inter- 
rupted by the moſt violent noiſe, by any degree 
of agitation, nor even by wounds. In this abſolute 
inſenſibility, they ſpend the whole winter, preſerv- 
ing only the appearance of an animal, and retain- 
ing no greater degree of internal motion, than is in- 
diſpenfably neceſſary to prevent the putrefaQion or 
decompoſition, which inevitably takes place in all or- 


— bodies, when their fundlions are completely 
- to 


pped. In this ſtate, there only remain a few feeble 


Iymptoms of motion in the blood, which is often ſo 


very flow as not to excite or require any continu- 
ance of reſpiration. This circumſtance is aſcertained 
by our generally finding theſe animals, when in their 
torpid or hybernating ſtate, either ſunk in the mud or 
concealed in holes of the banks of rivers, in ſuch 
ſituations as to be completely covered over by the 
additional water which has colleded during the winter, 
and where, conſequently, it is impoſſible for them to 
breathe, during a very conſiderable period: notwith- 
ſtanding. which, they uniformly recover life, when- 


ever there turning warmith of ſpring reaches the places 


of their retreat, with ſufficient power to reſtore the 
heat neceſſary for their languid funQions. 

Theſe are not the only animals which become torpid 

| | duting 
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during the winter of countries under a moderate alti- 
tude of the pole: ſerpents and cruſtaceous animals are 
ſubjett to the ſame ſtate of hybernation. Some of the 
more perfect animals, as the marmot, the dormouſe, 
the bat, the hedgehog, &c. ſuffer likewiſe an annual 
torpor ; but in theſe, the ſleep, or ſuſpenſion of ſenſe 
and of the functions, is by no means ſo complete. 
Being endowed with much greater ſenſibility than ovi- 
parous quadrupeds, ſerpents, and cruſtaceous animals, 
they retain a greater degree of internal life during hy- 
bernation; their reſpiration, though much diminiſhed 
in frequency and efficacy, does not ceaſe altogether, 
and, therefore, ſerves to keep up ſome flight vigour 
in their internal functions. 

When, even in winter, the temperature of the at- 
moſphere is a very little increaſed, the hybernating ovi- 
parous quadrupeds recover, !eis or more according to 
the degree of augmented warmth, from their torpor; 
owing to which circumſtance, ſome travellers, who 
had found crocodiles, and other oviparous quadru- 
peds, poſſeſſing almoſt their full ordinary vigour, dur- 
wg occaſional mild weather in winter have miſtakingly 

erted that they did not hybernate. They may, it 
is true, be ſometimes preſerved from falling into this 
annual hybernation, by means of particular food: a 
more than ordinarily ſubſtantial or heating nouriſh- 
ment may increaſe the vigour of their ſolids, and 
augment the quantity and attivity of their fluids, and 
may thereby produce and ſupport a ſufficiency of in- 
ternal warmth, to compenſate tor the want of heat in 
the atmoſphere. 

This apparent ſtate of death often continues, in 
ſome of the oviparous quadrupeds, for almoſt frx 
months; notwithſtanding which, their ſuſpended fa- 
culties recover full aftivity, when favourable circum- 
{tances occur. We ſhall ſee hereafter, i in the parti- 
cular hiſtory of the water-newt, that it has been ſome- 


mes found incloſed in pieces of ice, taken from the 
D 2 glaciers 
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glaciers in the middle of ſummer; we are certain t 
muſt have been a good many months in that ſituation, 
and yet, when the ice has been melted, and the animals 
have again been reſtored to a proper temperature, 
they recovered their natural vigour. 
As every circumſtance in nature is ſubjeft to cer- 
tain bounds, theſe hybernating animals muſt neceſ- 
farily periſh, if the cold to which they are ſubjedted 
either continues too long, or becomes too ſevere ; 
for the animal machine can only ſupport, during a 
certain limited time, the internal motions, which have 
been ſet in a- going by external ſtimuli. It is neceſ- 
fary, both that freſh nouriſhment ſhould be furniſhed 
to ſupply the waſte of ſubſtance, and that the energy 
of the internal functions ſhould be renewed by ex- 
ternal imprefſions; that by means of new ſenſations 
from without, all the ſpriags of life and motion may 
be again, as it were, wound up, or reſtored to their 
aAtivity.  * "15d 
The oviparous quadrupeds loſe hardly any ſenſi- 
ble portion of their ſubſtance, during their long hiber- 
nation; of which the following relation of a courſe 
of obſervations furniſhes a very ſtriking illuſtration. 
6 On the ſeventh day of Oitober 1651, the Cheva- 
lier George Ent weighed a land-tortoiſe with great 
accuracy, juſt before its time of concealing itſelf be- 
low ground, and found it to weigh four pounds, three 
ounces, and three drams, On the eighth of October 
1652, having taken the ſame tortoiſe ſrom the hole, 
in which it had concealed itſelf only the evening be- 
fore, he found it to weigh four pounds, fix ounces, 
and one dram. When it left its winter retreat, on the 
fixteenth of March 165g, it weighed four pounds 
four ounces. On the fourth of October 1653, after 
having been ſeveral days without eating, it was taken 
fron its hole; the eyes, which had been ſhut for ſome 
time before, were then open and conſiderably moiſt ; 
its weight was four pounds five ounces, When it leſt 
; | its 
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its hole, on the eighteenth of March 1654, it weighed 
four pounds, four ounces, and two drams. Being juſt 
on the verge of hibernation, on the ſixth of Ottober 
1654, it weighed four pounds, nine ounces, and three 
drams; and on the laſt day of February 1655, when it 
came out of the ground it weighed four pounds, ſeven 
ounces, and fix drams, having loſt one ounce and 
five drams during its torpid ſtate. Before retiring to 
its winter hole, it weighed, on the ſecond of Oatober 
1655, four pounds nine ounces, having already been 
ſeveral days without taking any faod; and, on the 
twenty-fifth of March 1656, when it again came out, 
it weighed four pounds ſeven ounces and a half. Im- 
mediately before concealing itſelf, on the thirtieth of 
September 1656, its weight was four pounds, twelve 
- ounces, and four drams ; and at its return to the light, 
on the fifth of March 1657, it weighed four pounds, 
eleven ounces, two drams and a half. From theſe 
obſervations we perceive that this ſpecies, and all others 
which conceal themſelves under ground to avoid the 
cold of winter, loſe very little of their ſubſtance by 
tranſpiration, even during a complete abſtinence from 
food of ſeveral months endurance.” SETS 
The external parts of their bodies, being more ex- 
poſed to the drying influence of the cold, and farther 
removed from the languid centre of their internal mo- 
tions, ſuffer a certain degree of injury, during hyber- 
nation, in moſt of the oviparous quadrupeds. When 
this external covering is not of bone, or at leaſt ve 
ſolid, as is the caſe in the crocodile and in tortoiſes, 
it ſhrivels, loſes its organization, and can no longer 
remain united with the organized part underneath, 
as it no longer participates in the effects of the inter- 
nal functions, nor in the general nouriſhment of the 
body. Wherefore, in the ſpring, when the animal 
functions recover their energy, this exterior covering, 
whether it be naked ſkin, or covered with ſcales, | no 
longer forms any part of the animated machine, but 
. is 
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is become a real foreign ſubſtance, and is puſhed off, 
ſo to ſpeak, by the efforts of the internal motions, 
in which it no longer participates. In the mean time, 
however, the nouriſhment, which uſed to be applied 
for its ſupport, continues to be propelled as uſual to 
the ſurface; hut, inſtead of repairing this old ſkin, 
which has now hardly any connection with the inter- 
nal parts, by means of the circulation, it is expended 
in the formation of 'a new ſkin, which is produced 
immediately underneath the old. In conſequence of 
theſe operations, the old ſkin is gradually detached 
from all connection with che body, and all communi- 
cation between it and the internal parts is completely 
cut off; thus, more and more deprived of every means 
of reſtoration, it ſubmits at laſt to the operation of 
fuch external cauſes as tend to its decompoſition. At- 
tacked, in this manner, on all ſides, it gives way in- 
tirely, tears open in many places, and falls off; and 
the animal, completely covered by a new ſkin, comes 
out of this ſheath, now only ſerving as a troubleſome 
foreign: body. | 
1 In this manner, it would appear, the annual change 
1 of ſkin in oviparous quadrupeds is produced, but this 
it 1 proceſs is not brought about only by means of hiber- 
nation; for, even in countries where a more equable 
h temperature does not ſubjett theſe animals to any win- 
1 ter, and where conſequently they do not experience 
| |! any [tate of torpor, they caft their ſkins as regularly 
15 as in the caſe already deſcribed. Some of them even 
| 


1 change their ſkin more than once during the ſummer 
1 of temperate climates. In this caſe, a ſimilar effect is 
it produced by the operation of contrary cauſes. The 
beat of the atmoſphere becomes equivalent, in its ef- 
| feAts, to the cold of winter; it equally ſhrivels up 
! the ſkin, impairs its texture, and deſtroys its orga- 
tion. 8 

The following obſervations on this ſubje&, which 
form part of a work on the animal economy in birds, 

| | not 
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not yet publiſhed, were communicated to M. Cepede, 
M. de Touchy of the Royal Society of Montpellier. 
4 On the fourth day of May 1783, he took a green 
hzard, marked with yellow and bluiſh, ſpots, about 
ten inches long, and put it living into a bottle, co- 
vered with a piece of open linen, which he placed on 
a marble table in a cool room on the ground floor. 
The lizard lived two months in this priſon, without 
taking any nouriſhment. For ſome days at firſt, it 
made ſeveral efforts to get out, but afterwards it re- 
mained very quiet. About the forty-fifth day it ap- 
peared as if about to change its ſkin; the ſkin gra- 
dually became dry, ſhrivelled, and torn, and came off 
in withered and diſcoloured portions, while: the new 
{kin appeared of a fine freſh green colour, with beau- 
tiful well-defined ſpots. The animal died on the ſixty- 
third day of its confinement, without having com- 
pleated its moulting ; the old {kin continuing attached 
to the head, the legs, and the tail. During the whole 
of this period, it had not the ſmalleſt appearance of 
torpor: it walked round the bottle, ſometimes. of its 
own accord, but eſpecially when the bottle was handled. 
Sometimes its eyes were ſhut for a while, but were 
ſoon opened again, and with every appearance of vi- 
vacity. It was forced to remain in a half rounded form, 
in conſequence of the too ſmall fize of the bottle; and its 
poſture was rendered ſtill more inconventent, by the bot- 
tom of the bottle projecting inwards.” So much for the 
humanity of M. de Touchy, of the R. S. of Mont- 
pellier! He was almoſt as great a philoſopher as the 
celebrated Spallanzani, who amuſed himſelf with ſcoop- 
ing out the eyes of bats; but whoſe cruelty was emu- 
lated and exceeded by M. Jurine! See vol. ii. p. 
446-451. Ha 63 07.2% 4.6 | 
For ſome time after the oviparous quadrupeds have 
changed their covering, the new ſkin is often ſo ſoft and 
delicate as to render them more ſenſible: than uſual _ 
to the impreſſions of external objeQs; hence they are 


more 
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more timid and reſerved in all their actions, and keep 
themſelves concealed as much as poſſible, until the 
new ſkin, become ſtrengthened by the application of 
nouriſhing fluids, and hardened: by the influence of 
the air, is firm enough to reſiſt external injuries. 

For the moſt part, the manners of the animals of 
this claſs are gentle, and their characters are free from 
any degree of ferocity. Some of them, indeed, as 
the crocodiles, are conſiderably deſtruRive ; but theſe 
have large bodies to ſupport, and conſequently re- 
quire a proportional quantity of food. We muſt, 
however, refer the reader to the particular articles of 
this work, for explanations on the degrees in which 
the general and common manners of the whole claſs 
are more or lefs diverſified in each ſpecies, in conſe- 

nce of the particular organization of each, and of 
particular circumſtances in their modes of life. 
We ſhall there fee, that ſome feed on fiſh ; that others 
prefer ſuch animals as inhabit the land, ſuch as ſmall 
viviparous quadrupeds, and even birds, which they 
follow to the extreme branches of trees; ſome feed 
on inſets, which buz about in the air; while 
others confine thenaſelves intirely to vegetables, and 
even ſome feed intirely on aromatic plants. 


Although oviparous quadrupeds are often found 
together in great numbers, they cannot be conſidered 


as entering into any real ſociety; for, the herd has no + 


concert, no common occupation, that employs their 
united efforts. They neither hunt, nor go to war, 
nor conſtrut any kind of work, in common. In 
a place of retreat, on the banks of the ſea or 
of lakes, in the crannies of rocks, or the hollows of 
trees, they. uſe no art to render it a convenient reſi- 
dence for a certain number of individuals, neither do 
they at all endeavour to fit it for their different neceſ- 
ities : it is merely an individual retreat, in which each 
endeavours to conceal itſelf, and in which no change 
* of iftiptovement is made; and it is choſen by each 
, ſeparately, 
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ſeparately, without conſidering whether it be capable 
of containing one or many. | 

If ſome ſpecies have been found following their 
prey, either on land or in the water, at the ſame time, 
it muſt have proceeded merely from the accident of 
being attracted by the ſame object; if they attack to- 
gether, it is only becauſe the ſame prey appears to each 
within its reach; if they feem to concur in a common 
defence, it proceeds from ſeveral being attacked at 
the ſame time; and if any individual ſeems at any 
at any time to have ſaved the herd from danger, by 
giving notice of ſome ambuſh, we muſt not ſuppoſe 
that, as in apes and ſome other more perfect animals, 
this individual had been entrufted with the care of 
watching for the common fafety, but merely that the 
7 or noiſe which it made proceeded from the effect 
of fear, which is found almoſt in all animals, and 1s 
implanted in them by nature, to render them atten- 
tive to their own individual preſervation. 

Though the oviparous ſeem endowed with lefs ſen- 
ſibility than the viviparous quadrupeds, — never- 
theleſs atmually experience at the return of ſpring the 
powerful influence of love; that paſſion, which, in 
the greater number of animals, gives ſtrength to the 
weak, activity to the indolent, and courage to the 
timid. Notwithſtanding the cuſtomary filence of 
many of theſe animals, they almoſt all have particalar 
ſounds for exprefling their defires to each other: the 
male calls for the female by means of a fignificant cry, 
to which ſhe replies in a ſimilar accent. With them 
probably, love is only a flight impreſſion, a lambent 
flame, which is never felt with any degree of vivacity; 
the cold humours, which are fo abundant in their con- 
ſtitutions, preſerve them, apparently, from that inter- 
nal 'reproduQive heat, which has been compared, with 
more truth than is commonly conceived, to a real fire, 
which is damped or tempered by every thing that is 
_ analogous with the cold element of water, © | 
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It would appear, hewever, that nature has provid- 
ed a means, in moſt oftheſe animals, to ſupply their de- 
fect of internal activity, by a convenient conformation 
of their ſeveral organs. In the male theſe lie always 
concealed within the body, until the moment of con- 
courſe. In lizards and tortoiſes, the ſexual organs 
are excerted from and introduced by the anus; and in 
the frogs and toads the ſeminal liquor, which is ſecret- 
ed by the male to fecundate the eggs of the female, 
iſſues from the ſame place. See thele articles in the 
courſe of this work. The contatt is not momentary or 
ſhort, as in moſt animals; but the union of the ſexes 
often continues for ſeveral days, during which they can- 
not be ſeparated, by any degree of terror, nor even by 
the moſt dangerous wounds which cruel experimen- 
taliſts are ready enough to inflict. "0 
The fecundity of theſe animals is proportional to 


the length of their ſexual union. In viviparous qua- 


drupeds, the ſmaller ſpecies have generally the moſt 
numerous litters; but this law does not extend to the 
oviparous, in which it is counteratted by the particular 
nature of their organization. It would even appear 
that in them the larger ſpecies are ſometimes greatly 
more fruitful than the ſmaller, as will be ſeen in our 
account of the turtles, or ſea-tortoiſes, and others. 

Though the ſexual paſſion ſeems ſufficiently power-- 
ful in this claſs, they have no enjoyment of parental 
affeion. They all abandon their eggs immediately 


after they are laid. Moſt of them, indeed, ſhow ſome 


choice of place for depoſiting them, and ſome of them 
even prepare that place for their reception, and ar- 
range them properly therein; digging holes to con- 
coal them, and covering them over with ſand or leaves. 
But theſe trifling attentions are nothing, when com- 
pared with the vigilance which many ſpecies of birds 


watch over the ſafety of their eggs, and the conveni- 
- ence of the young brood .which is to proceed from 
them. It cannot be alleged, that the conformation of 


moſt 
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moſt of theſe animals unfits them to collect and arrange 
proper materials for conſtrutting a more commodi- 
ous neſt than thoſe holes which they dig for their eggs: 
The five long and ſeparated toes, which moſt of them 
are provided with, their four feet, their mouth, and 
their tail, are all certainly better calculated for this 
purpoſe than the bill and feet of birds. | 

The ſize of the eggs of oviparous quadrupeds va- 
ries conſiderably more, according to the ſize of the 
ſpecies, than in the claſs of birds: thoſe of the ſmalleſt 
— are ſcarcely the twenty- fourth part of an inch 
in diameter, while the eggs of the largeſt ſpecies are 
from two to three inches long. The outer covering 
of the eggs is not the ſame in all the ſpecies of ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds: in the moſt of them, particularly in 
many of the tortoiſes, it is ſoft and flexible, reſem- 
bling wetted parchment; but inthe crocodile, and ſome 
of the large lizards, it is compoſed of a hard chalky 
ſubſtance, exactly like the ſhell of birds eggs, but 
thinner, and conſequently more brittle. 

The eggs are not hatched by the female, but mere] 
by the heat of the ſun and of the atmofphere; and it 
is ſomewhat remarkable, that, while the animals them- 
ſelves have need of a greater external heat than birds 
for their exiſtence, their eggs are hatched under a 
lower temperature than thoſe of birds. It would ap- 
pear from this circumſtance, that, while the more 
complicated animal machine of birds requires a very 
active external heat to ſet it in motion, the friftion of 
the different parts produces ſo great an internal heat, 
as to render that of the atmoſphere leſs neceſſary for 
preſerving the motion after it is begun. 

Molt oviparous quadrupeds exhale a ſtrong odour, 
which a good deal reſembles that of muſk, but is leſs 
agreeable: it is very much like that which proceeds 
from other animals of different claſſes, ſuch as ſer- 
pents, pole-cats, weaſels, &c. and from the lapwing, 
and other birds, This odour, which is ſtronger or 
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veaker in particular ſpecies, proceeds from certain 


ſecretions, the organs of which ave very apparent in 


ſome ſpecies, particularly in the crocodile, as ſhall be 
more diſtintily pointed out in the article appropri- 


ated to the natural hiſtory of that animal. 


Moſt of the oyiparous quadrupeds are long lived. 
We are certain thatthe large ſea tortoiſes, and the other 


ſpecies, both of land and freſh water, live to a very 


advanced age. This lengthened life is not ſurpriſing 
in theſe animals, whoſe blood is ſo little heated, which 
ſcarcely ſuffer any loſs of ſubſtance by tranſpiration, 
which are capable of exiſting ſa long without food, 
which are liable to ſo few accidents, and which re- 
cover ſo readily from any loſs of ſubſtance they may 
ſuſtain. Theſe animals live much longer than the 
viviparous quadrupeds, if we meaſure their length of 
life merely by the time it continues; but, if its length 
be calculated by the time in which it is enjoyed, and 
in which they employ their powers and faculties, we 
ſhall find their life extremely ſhort in reality, though 
extended through a conſiderable time. This is pecu- 
liarly the caſe with thoſe ſpecies, which inhabit at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the equator: completely 
torpid during almoſt ſix months of every year, they 
really loſe half of their exiſtence; and we mult there- 


fore ſubtraft that half from the account, in the 


number of their years of life. Even from the relt of 
their time, which nature ſeems to have allotted them 
with ſo bountiful a hand, we muſt ſtill abſtract a 
very. conſiderable portion: during that lengthened 
ſickneſs, when, deſpoiled of their old ſkin, they are 
obliged to remain concealed and almolt motionleſs 
in their retreat, until their new covering is ſufficiently 
firm to reſiſt the ſhocks of danger; during thoſe ex- 


ceſſively long daily ſleeps, which they are more ſub. 


ett to than moſt other animals, becauſe they are leſs 
enſible of ſuch impreſſions as might rouſe them to ac- 


tion, and eſpecially becauſe they are much leſs excited. 


by the ſharp cravings of hunger. When all theſe uſe- 
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lels minutes, in which they can hardly be ſaid to 
live, are ſtruck out of the account of their. days, 
there will only. remain a very ſhort period of years, 
in which they are really ſenſitive and active, wherein 
they employ their powers of life, in which their ani- 
mal machine is moved with force, and in which it tends 
with any degree of quickneſs towards decay. ' 

Several travellers report, that ſome of the lizards 
and ſome of the oviparous quadrupeds without tails, 
are furniſhed with a poiſonous quality, ſtronger in ſome 
and weaker in others. We ſhall ſee, however, in the 
courſe of theparticular articles of this work, that only 
a very ſmall number can in any degree be conſidered 
as venomous. It is thoroughly eſtabliſhed, that not a 
ſingle individual in the claſſes of viviparous quadru- 
peds and birds has any venomous quality; and it is 
only among ſerpents, fiſhes, worms, inſects, and vege- 
tables, that ſeveral fpecies are to be found poſſeſſing 
poiſonous power. | 

Having thus taken a general view of the order of 
oviparous quadrupeds, we ſhall next examine more 
particularly the common properties and general at- 
tributes of the divifions, in which nature ſeems to 
have arranged them. 


TESTUDO, ruE TURTLE ANDY TORTOISE. 


ENERIC charaQters, body tailed, covered above 

and beneath with a bony or coriaccous ſhell, or 
ſcales above: upper jaw incloling the lower like the 
lid of a box, teeth none, though the mandibles are ſome- 
times ſerrated, which gives an appearance of tecth. 
| Moſt of the ſpecies of tortoiſe are able to withdraw, 
at pleaſure, their head, feet, and tail, under the ſhel- 
ter of that hard and bony covering, which defends 
them both above and below, and the openings of which 
are ſo narrow, as hardly to admit the talons of rapa- 
cious birds, or the teeth of beaſts of prey. This im- 
penetrable armour, by which they are guarded, is com- 
| p WM | poſed 
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poſed oſ two plates of bone, which are more or leſs 
rounded in their form, and more or leſs convex, in 
the different ſpecies; ane of theſe covers the whole 
upper part of the body, and the other equally con- 
ceals and protets the under parts. The ribs and back 
bone are comprehended in the upper covering, which 
may be called the buckler; and the lower one, which 
may be named the breaſtplate, contains the breaſt 
bones or the ſternum. Thele two coverings are only 
attached together at the ſides of their circumference ; 
and two openings are left between them, one before 
and the other behind ; the former allows the head and 
the two fore legs to paſs through ; and the latter ad- 
mits the paſſage of the two hind legs, the tail, and the 
hinder part of the body, where the anus is ſituated. 

When the tortoiſes incline either to walk or to 
ſwim, they are obliged to extend the head, neck,-and 
feet, from under the armour. Theſe parts, with the 
tail, and the fore and hinder parts of the body, are 
covered by a ſkin, which is fixed within to the 


edges of the buckler and breaſtplate; this fkin is 


flexible, to admit of all the neceſſary motions, is ga- 
thered into folds and wrinkles, when the head and 
feet are retired, and is covered with ſmall ſcales, like 
thoſe of lizards, ſerpents,, and fiſh, giving a certain 


degree of reſemblance to thefe animals. 


In almoſt all the ſpecies, the head is ſomewhat 
rounded towards the muzzle, at the extremity of which 
the noſtrils are ſnuated, and having at its under part 


the mouth, which extends backwards beyond the ears. 


The ſituation and ſtructure of the mouth, allows them 
readily to brouze on ſea-weed and other vegetables, 
on which they feed. In moſt of the ſpecies, the ſitu- 
ation of the ears is only indicated by particular plates 


or ſcales, under which they are concealed. The eyes 


are molily large and prominent. 
The breaſtplate is almolt always ſhorter than the 
buckler, which latter extends over the former, both 
RE, before 
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before and behind, but particularly at the hinder part. 
The breaſtplate is likewiſe not ſo ſtrong as the buck- 
ler, and is often almoſt flat. Theſe two pieces of the 
armour are compoſed of ſeveral bones, the edges of 
which are indented, and laced into each other, in a 
greater or {maller degree, and in ſome ſpecies the 
pieces which compoſe the breaſtplate allow of ſome 
motion. Both the buckler and breaſtplate are covered 
over with plates or ſcales, of a horny ſubſtance, called 
tortoiſe- ſhell; and theſe differ in ſize, form, and num- 
ber, both in the ſeveral ſpecies, and even in different 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies. Sometimes the figure 
and number of theſe plates correſpond to thoſe of the 
portions of bone over which they are ſituated. 

The plates which cover the rim or circumference 
of the buckler, are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which 
cover the middle or diſk. The middle is commonly 
provided with thirteen or fifteen diſtin& plates, ar- 
ranged in three longitudinal rows, the middle row 
baving uſually five, and each of the fide rows four 
plates. The rim or border, is uſually furniſhed with 
twenty-two or twenty-five plates. The number of 
plates which cover the breaſtplate, varies in ſome ſpe- 
cies from twelve to fourteen, and in others from 
twenty two to twenty four. Theſe plates ſometimes 
fall off, in conſequence of being too much dried, or 
from ſome other cauſe: they are ſemi tranſparent, 
flexible, and elaſtic; and, in ſome ſpecies, as the 
hawkſbill, &c. they are very beautifully coloured, and 
are {ought after as articles of luxury: they are ſo 
much more fitted for being uſed in the arts, that they 
admit of being ſoftened, and even melted in ſome de- 
gree, by a gentle heat, ſo as to be united together, 
or moulded into a variety of forms, | 

Tortoiſes are ſtill farther diſtinguiſhed, from other 
oviparous quadrupeds, by ſeveral remarkable inter- 
nal charaQters, and 'particulafly by the conſiderable 
hze of their urinary bladder, which is intirely wanting 
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in lizards, and in oviparous quadrupeds without tails, 
They differ likewiſe from the other animals' of this 
claſs, in the number of vertebre of the neck: in the 
4 tortoiſe, the common land tortoiſe, and the 
potted tortoiſe, we have obſerved eight, while croco- 
diles have only ſeven; moſt of the other ſpecies of 
the lizard tribe have never more than four, and the 
animals of this claſs which want tails have none at all. 

_ Theſe are the principal circumſtances in the general 
ſtructure of tortoiſes. The buckler of the largeſt ſpe- 
cies is ſometimes from four even to five feet long, 
by three or four feet in width; and the body is ſome- 
times more than four feet in perpendicular thickneſs, 
meaſuring from the molt elevated point on the back. 
The head, in theſe ſpecies, is ſeven or eight inches 
long by fix or ſeven inches broad; the neck and the tail 
are about the ſame length. The whole weight often 


exceeds eight hundred pounds, and the two ſhells ge- 


nerally weigh nearly half as much. In the ſmalleſt 
ſpecies, on the other band, the whole length, from the 
muzzle to the tip of the tail, even when fully ex- 


tended, only meaſures a few inches, and the weight 


ſometimes hardly amounts to one pound. 
Beſides this remarkable difference in ſize, the va- 
rious ſpecies differ very much from each other in their 
habitudes. Some live almoſt conſtantly in the ſea, 
while the reſt, on the contrary, are confined to freſh 
water, or to dry and elevated ground. It has been 
thought neceſſary to arrange the genus into three di- 
viſions, according to theſe remarkable differences of 
habnation. | 

In no branch of natural hiſtory, perhaps, have more 
errors prevailed than in the attempt te diſcriminate 
with preciſion the feveral ſpecies of tortoiſes; the 
general ſimilarity being very great, and the indivi- 
duals occaſionally varying much in ſize, colours, &c. 
according to the different periods of their growth. 

The ſpecific characters givenby Linnæus, in the Syſ- 

tema 
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tema Nature, are proved, from later obſervations, io 
be entirely inſufficient for the purpoſe of accurate 
diſtinftion ; and the ſame mult be ſaid of thoſe in the 
Gmelinian edition of that work. The deſcriptions of 
the Count de Cepede, in his hiſtory of Oviparous 
Quadrupeds, have by no means tended to diſpel 
the general obſcurity, but have in ſome inſtances ra- 
ther increaſed it; and throughout almoſt all authors, 
will be found to prevail a confuſion of ſ nonymes and 
references. Mr. Schneider, Mr Schoepff, and ſome 
others, have lately endeavoured to elucidate this dif- 
ficult genus, and have contributed to a ſomewhat 
clearer knowledge of the ſpecies and varieties. One 
obſervation of Mr. Schoepff's is of peculiar import- 
' ance, and may ſave zoological ſtudents a conſiderable 
degree of unneceſſary trouble, viz. that the apparent 
number of claws or projecting extremities on the feet 
of the marine tortoiſes or turtles, appears to be no 
certain criterion of the ſpecies; but, on the contrary, 
is ſound to vary in ſuch a manner as to contraditt the 
Linnzan ſpecific charaders. Thus, on collating a 
number of ſpecimens of the T. Mydas, or common 
green turtle, ſome will be found with only a ſingle 
claw on each of the feet; others with two, or even 
three ; and others with two on the fore feet, and one 
on the hind. It alſo appears from the obſervations 
of Cetti and others, that a ſimilar variation occaſionally 
takes place in ſome of the land tortoiſes, and particu- 
larly in the T. Græca, or common tortoiſe, the fore 
feet of which in ſome individuals bave four, and in 
others five, claws. Dr. Shaw, therefore, has diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſpecies by the ſhape and colours of the 
ſhell, form of the head, &c. | 
It was a doubt with the ancients in what manner 
they ſhould claſs theſe animals, for they were not ſuf- 
ficiently reſolved whether the ſubſtance of the tortoiſe © 
was fiſh or fleſh. It is now however ſufficiently evi- 
dent that the land tortoiſes have their fleſh formed of 
Vor. XII. No. 146. F fleſhy 
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fleſby fibres like che lizards; but that the marine, in 
their fleſh, approach nearer to fiſh, which is the 
reaſon that when plentifully eaten of, they create an 


uneaſineſs in the ſtomach. 


I. Sea Tortoiſes, or Turtles; with fin-/haped legs, 
| the foremoſt longer. . 
The turtles, or ſea-tortoiſes, may be conſidered as 
analogous with the numerous tribe of amphibious vi- 
viparous quadrupeds ; ſuch as the morſe, the ſea-lion, 
the lamantin, and the ſeals; as theſe have likewiſe their 


- toes united, and are furniſhed rather with fins than with 


feet. Like theſe, likewiſe, they belong more io the 
element of water than to the land, and they conneR, 
like them, the order to which they belong with that 
of fiſhes, to which they have ſome reſemblance, both 
in their habits and ſtructure. 


Tuz CORIACEOUS TURTLE. 


SPECIFIC character, ſhell corriaceous, longi- 
tudinally grooved. _ 8 
This ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed, moreover, from all 
other tortoiſes, both ſuch as inhabit the ſea and the 
land, by having no breaſtplate. The buckler is placed 
as in others, on its back, but is not long enough, either 
before or behind, to admit-of concealing the head, 
feet, and tail, under its defence. In this circumſtance 
it may be confidered as holding a kind of middle place 
between the large ſea-tortoiſes and the crocodile. The 
buckler is convex, and rounded at the edges, but 
terminates backwards in a long pointed proceſs, bav- 
ing the appearance of a ſecond tail immediately over 
the real one. The buckler is marked with five ele- 
vated longitudinal ridges, along its whole length, that 
on the middle of the back being more prominent than 
the reſt. Some naturaliſts have deſcribed ſeven of 
theſe ridges, as they bave included the edges of the 
buckler. There are no plates of tortoiſe-ſhell. on this 
buckler, as in the other ſpecies ; but it, as well as the 


whole 
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whole unarmed parts of the body, with the head, feets 
and tail, is covered by a thick tough black ſkin, re- 
ſembling leather, from which the trivial names, in 
Engliſh and Latin, are derived. In this circumſtance, 
it has more analogy than the reſt of the genus with the 
phocine tribe of viviparous quadrupeds. The paws, 
or fins, are entirely deſtitute of claws, according to 
moſt naturaliſts. The extremity of the upper jaw is 
divided fo as to receive the point of the lower, which 
has a curvature or crook upwards, | 

Rondeletius ſays, that he ſaw a tortoiſe of this ſpe- 
cies, which had been caught at Frontignan, on the 
coaſt of Languedoc, which meaſured five cubits, 
or ſeven feet and a half, long, by two cubits, or three 
feet, broad; and which produced a large quantity of 
oil fit for burning. M.-Amoureux of the Montpellier 
Society, bas given a deſcription of a tortoiſe, likewiſe 
of this ſpecies, which was caught at Cette in Langues 
doc, meaſuring ſeven feet five inches in length. This 
is Gmelin's var. y. 

The coriaceous turtle, beſides the Mediterranean, 
is found on the coaſts af Peru and Mexico, and on al- 
molt all the coaſts of Africa within the Torrid Zone. 
It likewiſe appears to come into the higher latitudes of 
Europe, particularly during the height of ſummer. 
On the fourth of Auguſt 1729, a tortoiſe was caught 
thirteen leagues off Nantz, to the north of the mouth 
of the Loire, which meaſured ſeven feet and an inch in 
length, by three feet ſeven inches broad, and two 
feet in thickneſs. M. de la Font, then chief engineer 
at Nantz, ſent the deſcription of this individual © M. 
de Mairan: he relates, that while the people were 
breaking its ſkull, with repeated blows of an iron 
crow, it ſent forth horrible cries, which might have 


been heard at the diſtance of a quarter of a league, 


and at the ſame time its mouth ſoamed with rage, and 
emi'ted a very fœtid odor. | kD 
In the year 1756, a tolerably large one was caught 
on the coaſt of Cornwall, ſome time after the * | 
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of ſummer. Mr. Pennant, in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſaQtions for 1971, gives the deſcription and figure of 
a ſea-tortoiſe, threę inches and a quarter long, by an 
inch and a half broad, which that celebrated natu- 
raliſt ſaw in poſſeſſion of a London merchant, who 
could give no information of the place from whence 
it had been brought. It is evident, both from the 
figure and deſcription, that this was a very young in- 
dividual of the preſent ſpecies, and had been caught 
immediately after it came out of the egg. 

According to Cepede, this is one of the ſpecies of 
tortoiſe with which the ancient Greeks were beſt ac- 
quainted, as it frequented the ſhores of their own 
country. It is well known, that in ancient Greece 
and the other countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, the buckler of a large tortoiſe was uſed, by 
the inventors of muſic, as the body of an inſtrument, 
$0 which they fixed various ſtrings, either made of 
cat-gut or of metal. It is ſaid that they employed for 
this purpoſe the buckler of the leathern tortoiſe, which 
thus became the original lute or lyre, from whichtheſe 
nations, even while hardly beginning to be civilized, 
enjoyed the firſt rude ſtrains of an art they afterwards 
brought to ſo much perfection. Hence this ſpecies of 
tortoiſe acquired the name of the inſtrument, and was 
- itſelf conſidered as ſacred to Mercury, the ſuppoſed 

inventor of the lyre. The moderns have, in ſome 
countries, continued the ancient names of Jute and 
lyre to this tortoiſe; thereby very properly perpetu- 
ating the remembrance of the noble employment to 
which its buckler was deſtined, in the early ages of 
the fine countries which ſurround the Mediterranean. 
 Synonymes.—Teſtudo coriacea, Gmelin's Linn. 
1036. Turton's, 640, Penn. iii. 7. Coriaceous turtle, 
Shaw's Gen. Zool. iii. 77. Lot, Cepede Ovip. 111. 


Tortue luth, Ency. meth. Rat de mer, Tortue a clin, 
Bonare. my 


The 
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- The variety g has a tuberculated ſhell. —T. tubercu- 
lata, Penn. in Phil. Tranſ. 1761. 


Tus HAWE's-BILL TURTLE. 


TWO claws on each foot: the plates lax, lying 
over each other. | 

The buckler is rounded at its fore part, and pointed 
behind, having ſomewhat of what is called the form 
of a heart. The hawk's bill is farther diſtinguiſhed 
from the other ſea- tortoiſes by its head and neck being 
conſiderably longer. The upper jaw advances ſo 
much beyond the lower, as to give the muzzle a dif- 
tant reſemblance to the bill of a bird of prey; from 
which circumſtance the Engliſh name is derived. 
The fore legs are longer than in the reſt of the tribe, 
and it is ſaid that when turned or laid on its back, the 
animal is enabled, by their aſſiſtance, to reach the 
ground in fuch a manner as to recover its former ſi- 
tuation, which no other turtle can do. In old ſpeci- 
mens the neatneſs of the ſhell, and well-defined outline 
of the ſcales, is occaſionally impaired, and this ſeems 
to be one principal reaſon of its having been ſome- 
times confounded with the caretta, or loggerhead 
turtle. | 

The hawk's-bill turtle is a native of the Aſiatic and 
American ſeas, and is ſometimes,though leſs frequently, 
found in the Mediterranean. Its general length ſeems 
to be about three feet, from the tip of the bill to the 
end of the ſhell; but it has been known to meaſure 
five feet in length, and to weigh five or fix hundred 
pounds. In the Indian ocean in particular, ſpeci- 
mens are ſaid to have occurred of prodig:o::smag- 
nitude. The fleſh is in no eſtimation as a food, the 
lamellæ or plates of the ſhell, which are far ſtronger, 
thicker, and clearer, than in any other kind, conſtitut- 
ing the ſole value of the animal, and affording the 
ſubſtance particularly known by the name of tortoiſes 
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ell: they are ſemitranſparent, and moſt elegantly 
variegated with whitiſh,: yellowiſh, reddiſh, and dark 
brown, clouds and undulations, ſo as to conſtitute, 
when properly prepared and poliſhed, one of the moſt 
elegant articles for ornamental purpoſes. 

The natural or general number of the dorſal pieces 
is thirteen ; the marginal row conſiſting of twenty-five 
ſmaller pieces. This external coating is raiſed or 
ſeparated from the boy part, which it covers, by 
placing fire beneath the ſhell; the heat ſoon cauſing 
the plates to ſtart, ſo as to be eaſily detached from the 
bone. Theſe plates vary in thickneſs, according to 
the age and ſize of the animal, and meaſure from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch-in thickneſs. A large 
turtle js ſaid to afford about cight pounds of tortoiſe- 
ſhell. | | 
In order to bring tortoiſe- ſnell into the particular 
form required on the part of the artiſt, it is ſteeped in 
boiling water, till it has acquired a proper degree of 
ſoftnels, and immediately afterwards committed to the 
preſſure of a ſtrong metallic mould of the figure re- 
quired; and where it is neceſſary that pieces ſhould 
be joined, ſo as to compoſe a ſurface of conſiderable 
extent, the edges of the reſpeQive pieces are firſt 
ſcraped -or thinned, and being laid over each other 
during their heated ſtate are committed to a ſtrong 
preſs, by which means they are e ffectually joined or 
agglutinated. Theſe are the methods alſo by which 
the various ornaments of gold, ſilver, &c. are occa- 
fionally affixed to the tortoiſe-ſhell. 

The Greeks and Romans appear to have been pe- 
culiarly partial to this elegant ornamental article, with 
which it was cuſtomary to decorate the doors and 
pillars of their houſes, their beds, &c. &c. In the 
reign of Auguſtus this ſpecies of luxury, ſeems to have 
been at its height in Rome. 

„ The Egyptians,” ſays Mr. Bruce, in the ſupple- 
ment to his travels, © dealt very largely with the Ro- 
; mang 
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mans in this elegant article of commerce. Pliny tells 
us the cutting them for fineering or inlaying was firſt 
praQtiſed by Carvilius Pollio, from which we ſhould 
preſume, that the Romans were ignorant of the art 
of ſeparating the laminæ by fire placed in the inſide 
of the ſhell, when the meat is taken out: for theſe 
ſcales, though they appear perfectly diſtin and ſepa- 
rate, do yet adhere, and oftener break than ſplit, 
where the mark of ſeparation may be ſeen diſtinaly. 
Martial ſays, that beds were inlaid with it. Juvenal, 
and Apuleius in his tenth book, mention, that the In- 
dian bed was all over ſhining with tortoiſe-ſhell on 
the outſide, and ſwelling with ſtuffing of down within. 
The immenſe uſe made of it in Rome may be gueſſed 
at by what we learn from Velleius Paterculus, who 
ſays, that when Alexandria was taken by Julius Cæ- 
far, the magazines or warehouſes were fo full. of this 
article, that he propoſed to have made it the principal 
ornament of his triumph, as he did ivory afterwards, 
when triumphing for having happily finiſhed the Afri- 
can war. This too, in more modern times, was a 
great article in the trade to China, and I have always 
been exceedingly ſurpriſed, ſince near the whole of 
the Arabian gulf is comprehended in the charter of 
the Eaſt-India Company, that they do not make an 
experiment of fiſhing both pearls and tortoiſes; the 
former of which, ſo long abandoned, muſt now be in 
great plenty and excellence; and a few fiſhers put on- 
board each ſhip trading to Jidda, might ſurely. find 
very lucrative employment with a long-boat or pin- 
nace, at the time the veſſels were ſelling their cargo in 
the port; and while buſied in this gainful occupation, 
the coaſts of the Red Sea might be fully explored.” 
It may be doubted, however, whether the ſpecies 
deſcribed and figured by Mr. Bruce, and ſaid to in- 
habit the Red Sea, be the real T. imbricata; fince it 
appears ta differ in ſome reſpects from the uſual cha- 
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' racer of this animal, and particularly in not having 
imbricated ſcales. 3 
In North America, the female lays ber eggs in May, 
June, and july: ſhe does not depoſite them in the 
land, but in fine gravel mixed with ſmall ſhells. The 
eggs are reckoned even more delicate than thoſe of 
other tortoiſes; but the fleſh is not at all agreeable, 
and is ſaid to occaſion ſevere vomiting and looſe- 
neſs. Dampier alleges, that the good or bad quality 
of the fleſh of this ſpecies depends on the nature of 
the food of the individuals, and conſequently on the 

rticular places which they inhabit. Bat 

It is obſerved, by the Chevalier de Widerſpatch, 
that the hawk's-bill, in ſome countries, particularly - 
on the marſhy ſhores of the eaſtearn coaſt of South 
America, prefers the drowned lands to the ſea, be- 
cauſe it there finds either a more abundant or a more 
agreeable food. Cateſby ſays, that it chiefly feeds on a 
kind of fungus, which the Americans call jews-ear. 

Synonymes.—Teltudo 1mbricata, Gmel. - T. ca- 
retta, Ray. T. marina Americana, Seba. Caretta, 
Knorr. Hawk's-bill turtle, Brown. Scaly tortoiſe, 
Gron. Caret, Dutertre and Cepede. Tuillee, Ency. 
meth, Imbricated turtle, Shaw. 


Txt GREEN TURTLE. 


TWO claws on the fore feet only; ſhell oval, with 
thirteen ſcales on the diſk. _ 

The green turtle, ſo named, not on account of its 
being externally of that colour, but from the green 
tinge which its fat frequently exhibits when the ani- 
mal is taken in its higheſt ſtate of perfection, may be 
_ conſidered as one of the largeſt of this genus; often 
meaſuring above five feet in length, and weighin 
more than five or {ix hundred pounds. Its ſhell is of 
a ſomewhat heart-ſhaped form, or pointed at the ex- 
- tremity, and conſiſts of thirteen dorſal ſegments or. 
diviſions, 
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diviſions, ſurrounded by twenty-five marginal pieces. 
Its colour is a dull paliſh brown, more or lefs varie- 
gated, with deeper undulations, but not exhibiting 
thoſe ſtrong and beautiful,colours which ſo peculiarly 
diſtinguiſh that of the T. imbricata, or bawkſbill 
turtle. LI 

This ſpecies furniſhes navigators with an abundant 
and agreeable article of food, and at the fame time an 
approved remedy againlt the diſeaſes which proceed 
from long continuance in a crowded ſhip, amid the 
noxious effluvia of ſubſtances almoſt in a ſtate of pu- 
trefaftion, through the combined influence of heat 
and moiſture. And this excellent nouriſhment is fo 
much the more valuable to navigators, that the ſpecies 
is particularly numerous in thoſe warm latitudes, where 
the violence of the heat accelerates corruption, and 
the diſeaſes which it produces. It contains a ſoften- 
ing, incifive, diaphoretic, and highly nouriſhing, juice; 
and makes an excellent ſoup, which is conſidered as 
a ſovereign remedy in chachexies, ſcurvy, and pul- 
monary diforders. The inhabitants of. the Weſt-In- 
dian iſlands have long conſidered it as one of the moſt 
excellent articles of food, and have gradually ſuc- 
ceeded in introducing a ſimilar taſte among ſome of the 
European nations, In our own country in particular 
it is in the higheſt eſtimation, and is regularly im- 
ported in conſiderable quantities to ſupply the luxury 
of the metropolis. The introduQion of the green- 
turtle as an article of luxury into England, is of no 
very diſtant date, and perhaps can hardly be traced 
much farther than about fifty years backward. In 
reality, ſo little was the nature of the ſea-tortoiſes un- 
derſtood by the Europeans before that period, that 
the different kinds were in general confounded by 
navigators, whoſe accounts relative to their character 
as a food, varied according to the ſpecies which they 
happened to take for that purpoſe; ſome. inſiſting that 
the turtle was a coarſe and unpalatable diet, while 
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others conſidered it as of the higheſt degree of ex- 
cellence. 

This ſpecies is found in great numbers on the 
coaſts of all the iſlands and continents of the torrid 
zone, both in the old and new worlds. The ſhoals 
which ſurround theſe iſlands, and border the whole 
coaſts of theſe continents, produce vaſt quantities of 
algz and other marine plants, which, though covered 
by the water, are near enough to the ſurface to be. 
readily ſeen 72 the naked eye during calm weather. 
Amid theſe ſubmarine paſtures, called ſargaſſes by 

the Spaniards, which appear in many places on the 
ſurface of the ſea, but of which the greateſt part are 
under water and near the coaſts, a number of marine 
animals are found, and among theſe prodigious mul- 
titudes of tortoiſes. In thefe meadows, as they may 
be called, the green-tortoiſe is often ſeen, in vaſt 
numbers, feeding quietly on the plants which they 
produce. | | 
The head, feet, and tail, are covered with ſmall 
ſcales, ſimilar to thoſe which cover the hodies of li- 
zards, ſerpents, and fiſhes ; and, as in theſe other ani- 
mals, the ſcales are ſomewhat larger on the head than 
on the neck and tail. It is alleged by ſome writers, 
that, notwithſtanding the great ſize of the green tor- 
toiſe, the brain is not larger than a bean. The mouth, 
which is placed on the under fide of the fore part of 
the head, opens largely, even to beyond the ears en 
both fades; its jaws are not armed with teeth, but the 
bones, of which they are compoſed, are very hard and 
ſtrong, and are furniſhed with points or aſperities 
that ſerve in ſome degree for the ſame purpoſe. With 
theſe powerful jaws, they brouze on the graſs, ſea- 
weed, and other plants, which grow on the ſhoals 
and ſand banks, and with theſe they are likewiſe able 
to cruſh the ſhell-fiſh, on which they ſometimes feed. 

Mildneſs of temper, and paſſive force, to reſiſt 
againſt injuries, ſeem the diſtinguiſhing features in the 
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character of the green tortoiſe; and it was, perhaps, 
in alluſion to theſe qualities, that the Greeks adopted 
it as a companion to the goddeſs of beauty; for we 
are told, that Phidias placed one at the feet of his 
celebrated ſtatue of Venus. In the manners of this 
animal, there is nothing ſtriking, neither are the co- 
lours brilliant which adorn its covering: but its ha- 
bits are conſtant and regular, in a degree equal to the 
ſolidity and ſtrength of the armour which defends its 
body. Poſſeſſing infinitely more patience than ac- 
tivity, it is never affected by violent paſſions; having 
vaſtly more prudence than courage, it ſeldom attempts 
defence, when attacked, but employs all its ſtrength 
to fix itleif to the ſpot, when, unable to break its ar- 
mour, any one endeavours to carry it away along 
with that covering. 

The conſtancy of its habits is evident in its con- 
duct during the ſeaſon of love. At that time, the male 
not only ſeeks the female with great eagerneſs, but the 
Intimacy of their union is ſaid to continue for almoſt 
nine days and nights. This connettion takes place, 
breaſtplate to breaſtplate, in the ſea; ſtrongly em- 
bracing by means of their fins, and united all the 
while in the att of pleaſure, they float on the water, 
the waves being unable either to ſeparate them by 
violence, or to cool the ardour of the flame by which 
they are penetrated. It is faid, that in this ſeaſon 
Fes loſe their uſual timidity, and ſeem furious with 

ove; no danger is able to ſeparate them; and the 

male is reported to continue his embraces, after the 
female, purſued by the hunters, has been mortally 
'wounded, and even after ſhe has loſt all the blood of 
her body. Dampier relates, that he has taken the 
males, during the time of their upion with the females; 
he adds, that the male is then eaſily killed, as be is by 
no means ſhy ; that the female, on ſeeing a boat, 
makes efforts 10 eſcape, but that ſhe is always held 
faſt in the embraces of the male, by means of his fore 
> ea fins, 
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fins, and that, when caught adherent, the beſt plan 
is to ſtab the female, and the male then falls a certain 
prey. But M. de la Borde very judicioully obſerves, 
that the peculiar form of the ſexual organ of the 
male is probably the cauſe of this obſtinate union, 
even after they are purſued, caught, and wounded. 
Notwithſtanding this violence of mutual attachment, 
it ceaſes entirely with the natural neceſſity from which 
it originates, Immediately after the ſeaſon of union, 
the male abandons his mate, whom he before ſought 
for with ſuch eagerneſs ; ſhe is permitted to go on 
ſhore alone, expoſed unaſſiſted to every kind of dan- 
ger, to conceal in the {and the fruits of an union, 
that appeared, during its continuance, to have been 
of a leſs tranfitory nature. | 
It is probable that the ſeaſon for this union varies 
m different countries, according to temperature, and 
according as they are on this or the other ſide of the 
equator. In moſt of the warm countries of North 
America, it takes place about the end of March or 
beginning of April; and, very ſoon after, the females 
begin to depoſite, in the ſand on the ſhores, the eggs 
which have been thereby fecundated. She prefers 
fine gravel, and looſe ſand, which is not mixed with 
fleech, or with marine produttions, where the heat of 
the ſan may the more ealily hatch them, and ſhe aban- 
dons them altogether, immediately after they are laid. 
This laſt fact is contrary to the opinion of Ariſtotle 
and Pliny, but is placed beyond doubt, by the united 
authority of all the modern voyagers and obſervers 
of credit. Indeed theſe two ancient naturaliſts, though 
for the moſt part tolerably accurate, give ſcarcely 
any exatt accounts relative to oviparous quadrupeds, 
very few of which ſeem to have come under their im- 
mediate obſervation. 1 
It is not, however, in all probability owing to in- 
difference for their young, that the female tortoiſe 
thus leaves her eggs totally unguarded in the ſand, 
| | In 
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In this, out of the reach of the higheſt floods, ſhe 
digs, by means of her fins, or fore paws, one or more 
holes, about a foot wide, and two feet deep, in which 
ſhe uſually depoſites more than a hundred eggs.— 
Theſe are round, two or three inches in diameter, 
and are covered by a membrane, which reſembles 
wet parchment. Theſe eggs are compoled of a white, 
which is ſaid not to be coagulable by any degree of 
heat, and of a yolk, which may be coagulated by heat 
like that of other eggs. The female tortoiſe is ſo 
completely occupied with the care of properly diſpoſ- 
ing ber eggs, that nothing can draw off her attention 
from that object, and at that time ſhe ſeems totally 
inſenſible to fear. On purpole to conceal them, ſhe 
covers them with a layer of ſand, ſufficient to prevent 
them from being ſeen by any perſon or animal that 
might endeavour to deſtroy or carry them off, but ſo 
thin as to permit the full influence of the ſun's heat 
for warming and batching them. She lays generally 
three times every year, at the diſtance of about four- 
teen days in ſome countries, and three weeks in 
others, between each period. Labat informs us, that 
they are very fruitful, laying as far as two bundred 
and fifty eggs, and ſometimes more, each ſeaſon. 
Either from conſciouſneſs of the dangers they might 
incur from the purſuits of their enemies, if they were 
to come on ſhore _— the day, or from inclination, 
to avoid the exceſſive heat of the ſun, they almoſt 
always chuſe the night time for laying their eggs; and 
it probably aroſe from this circumſtance, that the 
ancients miſtakingly imagined they fat on their eggs 
to hatch them during the night. CEN 
As a looſe {and is neceſſary for their convenience, 
they chooſe in an eſpecial degree certain coaſts, which 
they find to be more commodious, and leſs frequented, 
conſequently ſafer, than others; and even make very 
long voyages from their feeding places on ' purpoſe 
ta come at theſe preferred ſpots. Thoſe which lay 
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their eggs on the ſhores of the Caymanas, a ſet of 
' Mlands off the ſouthern coaſt of Cuba, have above a 
hundred leagues to come from their uſual haunts. 
Theſe iſlands afford the particular kind of ſhore which 
\ beſt anſwers their purpoſes; and are fo much fre- 
quented on that account by tortoiſes, as to have re- 
ceived, at their firſt diſcovery, the name of Las Tor- 
tugas, or the Tortoiſe Iſlands, from the vaſt multi- 
tudes of tortoiſes with which their ſhores were covered. 
Thoſe which paſs a great part of the year on the coalts 
of the Gallapagos Iſlands, in the Pacific Ocean, come 
as far as from the weſtern coaſt of South America, a 
diſtance of more than two hundred leagues, to lay 
their eggs. Thoſe again which depoſite their eggs 
on the {hore of the iſland of Aſcenſion, muſt come a 
much longer journey, as the neareſt land is above 
three hundred leagues diſtant. | 
The heat of the ſun hatches the eggs in twenty or 
twenty-five days after they are laid; and the young 
tortoiſes are then ſeen, coming from under the ſand, 
being two or three inches long, and rather leſs in 
breadth. The time neceſſary far hatching the eggs 
muſt, however, vary according to the different tem- 
peratures of the countries. Froger ſays, that in St. 
Vincent, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, the eggs are 
hatched in ſeventeen days, and that the young tortoiſes 
require eight days thereafter, before they venture to 
the water. Their natural inſtin&, or, more properly, 
the conformity of their organization with that of their 
parents, leads them to the neighbouring water, as a 
place of ſecurity, and where they may find proper 
food. To this they crawl very ſlowly ; but, being ftill 
ioo weak and too light to bear the force of the ſurge, 
they are often driven back onthe beach, where num- 
hers of ſea-fowls, crocodiles, and tigers, or cougars, 
wait on purpoſe to devour them. Hence only a {mall 
number, in proportion to the multitudes that are 
hatched, eſcape into their proper element. Mankind 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe deſtroys vaſt numbers before they are hatched, 
as the eggs are ſought after in the ſand, with great 
avidity, on account of their furniſhing an agreeab 
and wholeſome article of food. 

On the coaſts of the iſlands about the Gulph of 
Mexico, the time of laying is from the month of 
April to September: on the coaſt of Iſſini, in Africa, 
it is from the month of September to January, In 
that country, the natives not only ſearch for the eggs, 
during the whole time of laying; they likewiſe catch 
numbers of the young tortoiſes, immediately after 
they are hatched. They ſecure theſe in a kind of in- 
cloſures, ſurrounded with ſtakes, fo ſituated as to ad- 
mit the ſea; and in theſe they are allowed to feed and 
grow, to be taken out when needed, as being a more 
ready and leſs dangerous mode of ſupply than the 
common manner of catching the grown ' tortoiſes. 
This ſeaſon is likewiſe choſen for catching the large 
female tortoiſes, which are more readily caught, when 
on ſhore laying their eggs, than when at ſea; and the 
fleſh of theſe, eſpecially when full of eggs, is more 
eſteemed than that of the males. ns | 

In ſpite of the darkneſs which is choſen by. the 
female tortoiſes for concealment when employed in 
laying their eggs, they cannot effettually eſcape from 
the purſuit of their enemies : the fiſhers-wait for them 
en the ſhore, at the beginning of the night, eſpecially 
when it is moonlight, and, either as they come from 
the ſea, or as they return after laying their eggs, they 
either diſpatch them with blows of a club, or turn 
them quickly over on their backs, not givingthem time 
either to delend themſelves, or to blind their aſſail- 
ants, by throwing up the ſand with their fins. When 
very large, it requires the efforts of ſeveral men to 
turn them over, and they mult often employ the af- - 
ſiſtance of handſpikes or levers for that purpole. The 
buckler of chis ſpecies is ſo flat, as io render it im- 
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poſſible for the animal to recover the recumbent poſ- 
ture, when it is once turned on its back. 

Some authors, willing to render their account of the 
capture of the tortoiſes very affecting, have reported, 
that, when they are overturned, and no longer able to 
eſcape or defend themſelves, and find all their efforts in 
vain, they ſhed torrents of tears, and cry piteoufly. 
It is certain that ſeveral ſpecies, both of thoſe which 
inhabit the ſea and the land, emit a kind of whiſtle, 
or a very diſtinèt ſigh, when attuated by the paſſion 
of love, or by fear; it is, therefore, poſſible that the 
ſpecies in queſtion may emit ſome kind of cry, when 

ruggling in vain to recover its natural poſture, and 
when terrified by the aſſaults of its deſtroyers ; but 
theſe have certainly been much exaggerated, in the 
relations of voyagers. 

A ſmall number of fiſhers may turn over forty or 
fifty tortoiſes full of eggs, in leſs than three hours. 
During the day, they are employed in ſecuring thoſe 
which they had caught in the preceding night. They 
cut them up, and ſalt the fleſh, the guts, and the eggs. 

Sometimes they may extract above thirty pints -- 
yellow or greeniſh oil from one large individual; this 
is employed for burning, or, when freſh, is uſed with 
different kinds of food. Sometimes they drag the tor- 
toiſes they have caught, on their backs to incloſures, 
which have been already mentioned, in which they 
are reſerved for occaſional uſe. 

The tortoiſe fiſhers, from the Weſt Indies and the 
Bahamas, who catch thoſe animals on the coaſts of 
Cuba and its adjoining iſlands, particularly the Cay- 
manas, uſually complete their cargoes in fix weeks or 
two months. They aftegwards return to their own 
illands with the ſalted trie, which is uſed for food, 
both by the whites and flaves. * This ſalt turile is in 
as great requeſt in the American colonies, as the 
ſalted cod of Newfoundland is in many parts of Eu- 
rope; 
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rope; and the fiſhing is followed by all theſe coloniſts, 
particularly by the Britiſh, in ſmall veſſels, on various 
parts of the coaſts of Spaniſh America, and the neighs 
bouring deſert iſlands. 

The green tortoiſe is likewiſe often caught at ſea, 
in calm weather, and in moon-light nights. For this 
purpoſe two men go together in a ſmall boat, which 
is rowed by one of them, while the other is provided 
with a harpoon, ſimilar to that uſed for killing whales. 
Whenever they diſcover a large tortoiſe, by the froth 
which it occaſions on the water in riſing to the ſur- 
face, they haſten to the ſpot, as quickly as poſſible, to 
prevent it from eſcaping: the harpooner immediately 
throws his harpoon, with ſufficient force to penetrate 
through the buckler to the fleſh; the tortoiſe inſtantly 
dives, and the fiſher gives out a line, which is fixed to 
the harpoon, and, when the tortoiſe is ſpent with loſs 
of blood, it is bawled into the boat, or on ſhore. 

Another method is employed in ſome. parts of the 
South ſeas, for catching the tortoiſe: a bold diver 
throws himſelf into the water, at ſome diſtance from 
the place where the tortoiſes are obſerved floating 
alleep on. the ſurface, during the great heats in the 
day time; he dives under water, ſwimming below the 
ſurface, left his noiſe ſhould awaken them, until cloſe 
to the one he means to ſeize; then riſing juſt behind, 
he takes hold of the buckler near the tail, and, by 
holding down the hinder part in the water, he obliges 
the fore part of the animal, now awakened, to kee 
upright, and thus prevents it from diving, until his 
companions come with the boat to take him and his 
prey on-board. | 

Anſon, who gives nee expreſſes his 
ſurpriſe, that, on the ve ern coaſts of South America, 
particularly about Pant where victuals are by no 
means always plentiful, the Spaniſh inhabitants ſhould 
entertain a prejudice againſt the fleſh of the tortoiſe, 
which they conſider as unwholeſome, and even as a 
Vor. XII. No. 147. U „ 
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kind of poiſon; he attributes the origin of this mif- 
taken notion, to the lingular and ugly figure of the 
animal. The Indian and Negro flaves which were 
on-board the ſhips of his ſquadron, having been edu- 
cated in all the prejudices of their maſters, were at 
firſt aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the Britiſh failors, 


whom they ſaw eating freely of turtle, and expected to 


- fee them fall victims to its ſuppoſed hurtful effetts : 
but ſoon obſerving, that inſtead of doing them harm, 
they evidently grew better from their — ſickly 
ſtate through its uſe, they followed the example, and 
congratulated themſelves on the diſcovery, by which 
they would ever after have it in their power to fare 
better than their maſters, at fo little expence a 
trouble. | 
Tortoiſes are taken with a ſpecies of net, called by 
the natives a fole, on the coaſt of Guiana. This net 
is about fifteen or twenty feet broad, by forty or fifty 
feet in lengih: the thread of which it is made, is a 
line and a half in diameter, and the meſhes are about 
a foot ſquare: to every ſecond meſh, at one edge, 
inſtead of corks, two floats of fix inches long each 
are fixed, which are made of a ſpinous plant, called 
Moucou-moucou by the Indians: to the lower edge, 
four or five large ſtones, of forty or fifty pounds 
weight each, are hung, to make it ſink, and to keep 
it properly extended : at the two upper corners, are 
fixed two large pieces of the moucou-moucou, to ſerve 
as buoys, for diſcovering the fituation of the net. 
Theſe nets are uſually placed very near the little 
Hands, as the tortoiſes are known to feed on the fuci, 
or ſea-weed, which grow on the rocks around them. 
The nets are frequently viſied; and, whenever they 
r to fink more at one Part than another, they 
are inſtantly drawn. The tortoiſcs, when once in- 
tangled, find it extremely difficult to get diſengaged, 
on account of the agitation of the waves, which is 
generally conſiderable near theſe little iſlands, and 


keeps 
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keeps the ends of the nets in continual motion, ſo as 
to {tupify and embarraſs the tortoiſe in all its attempts 
to eſcape. If the nets are negletted forany time, the 
tortoiſes that may be intangled in them are ſometimes 
drowned. Or, when found caught by the fharks or 
ſword-fiſh, being incapable either of flight or defence, 
they are ſometimes devoured, and the net is torn, 
The ſeaſon of this ſpecies of fiſhing is from January 
to May. | 

They are ſometimes caught ſleeping on the ſurface 
of the water, by approaching them filently in a boat, 


3 and turning them ſuddenly, before they have time to 


awake and eſcape by diving: after being overturned 

they cannot dive, and are either taken into the boat, 

 _ a-ſhore. Somewhat in this manner, they 

uſed to be caught by the ancients in the ſeas of India, 

When very near the ſhore to which it is deſigned to 

drag them, they fix themſelves with ſo much force, 

that the ſtrength of four men is ſometimes hardly ſuf- 

ficient to tear them from the ground. As, from moſt 

of their toes having no claws, and from their not be- 

ing detached from each other, they are unable to 

gralp any objeQ, we muſt admit, from the foregoing 

att, that they have vaſt ſtrength; and this is farther 

confirmed by the immenſe power of their jaws, and 

by the caſe with which they crawl under the load of 
as many men as are able io ſtand on their back. It 
is even ſaid, that ſome tortoiſes are found in India, 

ſtrong enough and ſufficiently large to carry fourteen. - 
men: though this may be an exaggeration, yet we are 
certain they poſſeſs very great ſtrength, which is ſo 
much the more remarkable, that their manners are 
notwithſtanding extremely peaceful. . 

In the collection of Seba, there were ſeveral con- 
eretions reſembling bezoars, of a grey colour, more 
or leſs mixed with yellow, and having their ſurfaces 
covered over with tubercles, part of which he had re- 
ceived from India, and part from America, They 

H 2 ' were 
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were ſent to him as ſubſtances of great value, and as 
having been taken out of large ſea tortoiſes. He was 
informed, that the Indians eſteemed them as more pre- 
cious even than the oriental bezoar, on account of 
their rarity, and that they were employed as a remedy 
in ſmall-pox ; probably on account of the fancied re- 
ſemblance between the tubercles on their ſurface and 
the puſtules of that diſeaſe. The medicinal virtue of 
theſe concretions 1s certainly equally imaginary with 
that of the bezoars, whether oriental or occideraal : 
but there is no reaſon to diſbelieve their having been 
formed within the bodies of large ſea tortoiſes; for we 
ſhall have occaſion to notice, in the courſe of this 
work, ſeveral ſimilar concretions, which have been 
inconteſtably formed in oviparous quadrupeds. 

Though theſe bezoars are mere uleleſs produQtions, 

this is not the caſe with many other ſubſtances which 
are procured from the animal. Their fleſh and eggs 
are not the only uſeful parts of them to mankind. 
The bucklers have been uſed by ſome Indian nations 
for roofing their cabins; and it is ſaid, that ſome in- 
habitants of Ethiopia, and of the coaſts of the Red 
Sea, anciently employed them as ſkiffs for navigating 
cloſe to the ſhore. In ancient times, and in the in- 
fancy of ſociety, before mankind had diſcovered the 
art of tempering ſteel io great hardneſs, theſe upper 
coverings of the large ſea tortoiſes were uſed as 
ſhields; and, even in our own days, they are ſtill em- 
ployed for the ſame purpoſe, by ſeveral of the. half- 
ſavage nations, both in the old and new worlds, near 
the equator. 

The ſize of this ſpecies is extremely various, from 
two or three inches in length, to fix or ſeven feet; and 
as this increaſe takes place in a hard compatt cover- 
ing of bone, it muſt neceſſarily be very flow; and, 

_ accordingly, we find that the green tortoiſe does not 
arrive at its full growth till near twenty years of age, 
This circumſtance has been fully aſcertained by ob- 
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ſervation on tortoiſes that had been kept and fed i 

the incloſures formerly mentioned. Were ve to eſti- 
mate their extent of life, by comparilon with that of 
viviparous quadrupeds, the probable duration, after 
the twenty years growth, could be readily aſcertained; 
but, for the following reaſons, that rule of computa- 
tion cannot be admitted in the preſent cale. Tor- 
toiſes live, for the moſt part, in the middle of an ele- 
ment having a much more equable temperature than 
the air: in this circumſtance, they participate with 
the claſs of fiſhes, and ought therefore, like them, to 
enjoy a very conſiderable length of life. But, as all 
animals become old and die, ſoon after their bones 
have turned entirely ſolid ; and, as the bones of tor- 
toiſes are much harder than thoſe of fiſh, and conſe- 
quently are much nearer to the extreme point of oſſi- 


- fication, we muſt not ſuppoſe that their lives ſhould be 


equally long with thoſe of fiſnes. They have, how- 
ever, a fufficient degree of analogy with fiſhes, to ex- 


pet that, like them, they ſhould continue a very 


great number of years after the twenty years of 
growth, perhaps even more thana century ; and we 
are, therefore, not to be ſurpriſed that obſervations 
are wanting on a length of time fo much beyond that 
of the obſervers, 

One female green tortoiſe is capable of giving ex- 
iſtence, every ſummer, to almoſt three hundred young 
ones; of which, in a very ſhort time, every one 
likewiſe produce three hundred annually. The mul- 
titude, therefore, which may proceed from one in- 


dividual and its deſcendants, during the courſe of its 


life, ſuppoſing it to be a hundred years, is perfeR] 
aſtoniſhing, and may fully 2 nooks — 
coaſt, where none exiſted before. We ſhould, there- 
fore, expett to find the whole coaſts of the torrid zone 
covered with theſe animals, in immenſe multitudes, ; 


_ which, ſo far from being hurtful or troubleſome, 


ought certainly to be of vaſtly more benefit to man- 
kind, than a great many other ſpecics of animals that 


are 
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are ſound upon them. But, vaſt numbers of their 
eggs are deſtroyed, or carried off before they are 
hatched; even of thoſe young tortoiſes that get out 
of the eggs, hardly a thirticth part are allowed by 
their various enemies to arrive at any ſize; and of 
thoſe which come to a tolerable magnitude, a very 
large proporyon are devoured by mankind, and by 
many other enemies that purſue them, both on land 
and in the water. Yet, notwithſtanding all thefe 
dangers, they are found every where in conſiderable 
numbers, on all the warm coaſts of Afia, Africa, and 
America, wherever the ſhores are low and ſandy. 

- They are fo numerous about the Cape de Verd 
illands, that ſeveral veſſels are employed annually to 
catch and ſalt them for the American colonies. They 
are very numerous about Cape Blaneo ; and ſo large, 
that one 1s ſufficient to fatisfy thirty hungry men, the 
buckler being often fifteen feet in circumference. 
They were found in abundance on the coaſt of Timor, 
by Dampier; and by Cook on that of New Holland, 
Mr. de la Borde informs us, that about three hundred 
are caught every year at Cayenne, in the months of 
April, May, and June, when they come on ſhore to- 
depofite their eggs in the ſand. They are found in 
North America, as far north as the Bahamas and Cape 
Florida. In all the countries of both worlds, and on 
both fides of the equator, as far as twenty-five or 
thirty degrees of latitude, the ſame green ſpecies is 
found ; modified, indeed, by the difference of tem- 
perature, and by the various kinds of food, whether 
conſiſting of marine vegetables or of ſhell-fiſh, which 
are met with in the different haunts. - 

Though ſome ſea tortoiſcs are occaſionally caught 
on the coaſts of Languedoc and Provence, they have 
neyer been known to lay their eggs in either of theſe 
places. They may even be thrown, by particular 
accidents, on ſtill more northern ſhores, without be- 

ing deſtroyed by the inclemency of the climate: 
| . Sibbald 
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Sibbald reports to have learnt from one worthy of 
credit, that ſea tortoiſes are ſometimes caught among 
the weſtern iſles of Scotland. ; 

I: were certainly worth while to endeavour to na- 
turalize the grren tortoiſe on all the temperate coalts, 
where convenient ſandy ſhores, above the reach of 
the hizheſt tides, could be found for depoſiting and 
batching their eggs. i 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo mydas, Gmelin's Linn. P. 
viridis, Schneid. T. marina, Geſner. Green turtle, 
Brown and Shaw, Tortue franche, Cepede, &c. Tor- 
tue my das, Ency. meth. 

There are ſeveral varieties; as, 8. The jurucuja 
of Brazil, figured by Seba.—T. Marina Americana, 
Seba. N Braſilienſibus, Marcgr. | 

y. Likewiſe from Seba, with one pointed claw on 
each foot. 3. Beak like the bill of a gooſe. «, Beak 
like the bill ofa fowl. 2. Plate of the ſhell very large. 
— The three laſt from Walb. Chelonogr. p. 82, 85, 88. 


Tux GREEN-SHELLED TURTLE. 


SHELL green, variegated. This ſpecies has been 
confounded with the former, and the ſame name has 
been given to both. This, however, better deſerves 
the epithet green, becauſe the outer ſhell is really of a 
green caſt; it is beautifully tranſparent, thin, and yet 
proper for a variety of ornamental purpoſes. The 
head is ſmall and rounded ; otherwiſe the animal re- 
ſembles the common green turtle, or mydas, in its ge- 
neral appearance, as well as in its manners, but never 
grows to ſo large a ſize, being commonly about a third 
part leſs. Theſe turtles are ſaid to be found in great 
quantities in the Southern Ocean, and about x4 
Blanco in New Spain. They alſo occur in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and many of the large American rivers 
both above and below the ling, but have never been 
diſcovered in the ſeas of the old continent. The fleſb 
is ſaid to be very delicate, and is even preferred in 


ſome 
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ſome places to that of the common turtle. Mon. 
Bomare is ſaid by Cepede to have been the firſt de- 
Icriber of this ſpecies. In a great part of South Ame- 
rica it is called the Amazon-tortoife, becauſe it fre- 
quents the ſhores of the great river of that name ; 
which is ſo abundant in tortoiſes of ſeveral kinds, that, 
by means of them only and their eggs, the whole in- 
habitants on its banks might be ſufficiently ſupplied 
with food. We have not, however, — that 
name, becauſe it has likewiſe been given to a very 
different ſpecies, which never goes to ſea. 
Synonymes.—Tortue ecaile-verte, Cepede. Green 
fcale tortoiſe, Kerr's Tranſlation, i. 125. Green- 
ſhelled turile, Shaw. ; 


Tux LOGGER-HEAD TURTLE. 


TWO ſharp claws on each foot, both before and 
behind ; dorſal ſcales fifteen in number, thoſe of the 
middle range gibbous toward their tips. 

This ſpecies exceeds in ſize every other yet known, 
except perhaps the coriacea. In the Leverian Muſeum 
is a ſkull, ſeemingly of this ſpecies, which is ſaid to 
have been taken from a turtle weighing more than 
fixteen hundred pounds : it meaſures rather more than 
a foot in length. Its principal mark of. diſtinftion 
conſiſts in the number of dorſal ſegments or ſcutella 
of the ſhell, which, inſtead of thirteen, as in other 
ſpecies, amount to fiſteen ; the lateral as well as the 
middle range containing five pieces, of which the two 
ſuperior are conſiderably ſmaller than the reſt. This 
number (except in caſes of extraordinary variety) is 
obſerved to be conſtant, and therefore forms a far 
more certain ſpecific character than the number of 
claws on the fins, by which Linnzus attempted to 
diſtinguiſh the marine tortoiſes. Each of the ſcutella 
in the middle dorſal range is alſo extremely protube- 
rant at the end or tip, riſing into a ſubacute promi- 
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nence, and thus forming a row of tubercles along the 
back of the ſhield. 

The fore feet are very large and long ; the hind 
feet much ſhorter, though broad. This animal in- 
habits the ſame ſeas with the green turtle, but is alſo 
diffuſed into very remote latitudes, being often found 
in the Mediterranean, and in particular about the 
coaſts of Italy and Sicily. Conſidered in a commer- 
cial view, it is of little or no value; the fleſh being 
- coarſe and rank, and the laminæ or plates of the ſhell 
too thin for general uſe. It is ſaid, however, to afford 
a good quantity of oil, which may be uſed for 
lamps, &c. | 

The loggerhead turtle is a very ſtrong and fierce 
animal, and is even dangerous; defending itſelf with 
great vigour with its legs, and being able to break 
the ſtrongeſt ſhells and other ſubſtances with its mouth. 
Aldrovandus affures us, that on offering a thick walk- 
ing- ſtick to one which he ſaw publicly exhibited at 
Bologna, the animal bit it in two in an inſtant. They 
feed moſtly on ſhell-fiſh, the great ſtrength of their 
beaks enabling them to break very large ſhells, as the 
large buccinums and trochi. But they likewiſe attack 
young crocadiles, which they often mutilate of their 
limbs or tail; for we are informed, that they lurk in 
the bottom of creeks, along the ſhore, into which 
the crocodiles ſometimes retire backwards, becaufe 
the length of their-bodies prevents them from turning 
readily ; and taking advantage of this poſture, the 
logger-head ſeizes them by the tail, having then no- 
thing to ſear from their formidable teeth. | 

The muſky flavour which proceeds from moſt tor- 
toiſes, is ſo ftrong and diſagreeable in this ſpecies, as 
even to be almoſt intolerably fetid ; on which account 
it is in very little requeſt, where better can be pto- 
cured. It is, however, ſometimes eaten by ſeamen, 
who find it very heating; and it is likewiſe ſalted for 
the uſe of the negro ſlaves, every means being anxi- 

Vor. XII. No, 147. * ouſly 
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ouſly employed, to collect food, both from the land 


and ſea, that theſe miſerable wretches may be enabled 


to work hard for their unfeeling maſters. 

The logger-head is by no means fo uſeful as the 
green ſpecies, and is not, therefore, ſo much ſought 
after: hence, having fewer enemies, it is more nu- 
merous, eſpecially in ſome ſeas. Being much ſtronger 
than the other ſpecies, it makes longer voyages, and 
is often found at more than eight hundred leagues diſ- 
tance from any land. Beſides, as it feeds ſometimes 
on fiſh, it has leſs neceſſity for keeping on the coaſts 
than the other ſpecies. "The chaſe of this ſpecies is 
alſo attended with danger, as it defends itſelf both by 
means of its mouth and paws, when any one approaches 
for the purpole of turning it over on its back; and it 
is extremely difficult to make it quit any hold which 
it has taken with its jaws. 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo caretta, Gmel. T. pedibus 
pinniformibus, &c. Linn. and Gronov. T. cephalo, 
ſcutis dorſalibus poſtice gibbis, &c. Schneid. T. 
corticata, Rond. T. marina caouanna, Ray. Caou- 


ane, Cepede, Logger-head turtle, Brown, &c, Caret, 
Ency. meth. 


Tus NASAL TURTLE. 


NATURALISTS have confounded this ſpecies 
with the preceding, though it is very readily diſtin- 
guiſhed by an obvious charafter, which is entirely 
wanting in that ſpecies: namely, “ a ſoft tubercle or 
protuberance on the top of the muzzle, in which the 
noſtrils are placed.” This is probably tbe ſpecies in- 
tended by Gronovius, and quoted from him by Lin- 
næus, as a ſynonyme of the T. carretta, as Gronovius 
mentions the diſtinguiſhing tubercle on the noſe. 
Obſervations are ſtill wanting to enable us to give 
any detailed account of this new ſpecies, which is 
found in the equatorial ſeas of America : but we are 
certainly warranted in ſeparating it from the logger- 

; head, 
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brad, io which it has even leſs reſemblance than to 
the green tortoiſe. It is conſidered. like that ſpecies, 
as very good eating; while the loggerhead, on the 
contrary, is hardly ever uſed as food. This may pol- 
ſibly be what is called the $2ſtard tortoiſe by the Ame- 
rican fiſhers. | : 

Synonymes,—Tortue naſicorne, Cepede. Naſal tor- 
toiſe, Kerr, Rhinoceros turtle, Shaw. 


Taz GREAT-FOOTED TURTLE. 


SHELL oval, carinated, and notched; feet large, 


and two-clawed.—Teſtudo macropus, Gmel. from 
Walb. Schildtr. p. 112. 


Txz: TRUNK TURTLE. 


CATESBY gives the name of trunk tortoiſe to 
a very large ſea ſpecies, which is rather ſcarce. - That 
ſpecies is narrow and very thick. This is probably 
the ſpecies mentioned by Dampier, which he calls 
the large trunk tortoiſe, being the ſecond ſpecies 
he enumerates. Both that mentioned by Dampier, 
and the one deſcribed by Cateſby, are larger than the 
other ſpecies of ſea-tortoiſes, and have their upper 
ſhell conſiderably more convex. They are both ex- 
tremely bad as food, and exhale a diſagreeable fla- 
vour; but furniſh a great quantity of oil, which is 
uſeful for burning. We have placed them here, at 
the end of the diviſion, until more accurate deſcrip- 


tions enables them to be properly arranged. Trunk- 
turtle, Shaw. 225 , 


II. River-turtles. Feet palmate ; ſhell joined to the 
cheſt by a membrane, and propped each fide in the mid- 
dle by two proceſſes of the cheſt. 

The turtles we have deſcribed in the foregoing 
diviſion, are not entirely confined to the ſalt water, 
but ſometimes frequent the mouths of the freſh-water 
rivers, which fall into the ſea, and ſometimes come on 

T-2 land, 
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land, either to depoſit their eggs in proper ſituations, 
or to brouze on plants they find there fit for their 
nouriſhment. They are not therefore excluſively in- 
habitants of the ocean; neither are any of the ſpecies 
which yet remain to be deſcribed abſolutely confined 
either to the freſh water, or to the dry land. All the 
ſpecies of the genus are capable of living on the land, 
and all of them are able to ſubſiſt for ſome time, longer 
or ſhorter according to circumſtances in the ſeveral 
ſpecies, both in the freſh water and in the ſea. We 
are, therefore, to underſtand what has been alread 
ſaid, concerning the habitation of the ſea-tortoiſes, 
and what ſtill remains, reſpecting the haunts of the 
freſh-water and land tortoiſes, _— as pointing out the 
ſituation which they prefer, and by no means as fix- 
ing them excluſively to one place or mode of reſi- 
dence. All that can be affirmed, with perfect cer- 
tainty, reſpeQting theſe three families or diviſions of 
the genus, is, that the firſt is moſt commonly found 
in the ſea, the ſecond in freſh waters, and the third on 
elevated dry land, or in the woods. 


TRE ROUND TURTLE. 


SPECIFIC character, the upper ſhell round, flat- 
tiſh, and ſmooth. | 
According to Linnæus, this ſpecies, the trivial name 
of which, both in Latin, French, and Engliſh, is de- 
rived from the round form of its buckler, is found in 
the ſouth of Europe, and even extends as far north as 


Pruffia. In two individuals of this ſpecies, which are 


preſerved in the Paris cabinet, the rim or border of 
the buckler is covered by twenty-three plates, and the 
middle by thirteen : theſe plates are very ſmooth, and 
of a clear brown colour, with ſpots of various reddiſh 
ſhades; Linneus ſays black; Shaw, yellow. The 
breaſtplate, which 1s covered by twelve plates, is 
notched at its poſterior edge. The muzzle terminates 
in a hard ſharp point, like a little horn, The tail is 


very 


c . 
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very ſhort. The toes, which are united by a common 
membrane, are gathered together into a round com- 
paQ paw, and are hardly diſtinguiſhable from each 
other, except by their claws, which are tolerably long 
and very ſtrong ; of theſe claws, there are five on each 
fore paw, and four on each behind. 

In. Pruſſia, the peaſants keep ſome individuals of 
this ſpecies in the veſſels which contain the food of 
their hogs, thinking that theſe latter animals are thereby 
kept in better health, and are more eaſily fattened; 
and the tortoiſes ſometimes live above two years in 
that ſtrange habitation. 

Though the two ſpecimens from which this deſcrip- 
tion was drawn up, meaſured only three inches and 
three quarters long by two inches and a half in 
breadth, it is probable that the ſpecies, ſometimes at 
leaſt, grows to a larger ſize, for both theſe individuals 
had every appearance of being young, and of not 
having attained their full dimenfions. 

In theſe two.ſpecimens, the plates of the breaſtplate 
before the hindmoſt were ſomewhat ſeparated, leav- 
ing part of the ſkin of the belly naked, which formed 
a projecting bag or pouch, in which the mark of the 
navel ſtring was diſtinctly perceptible: this bag was 
larger in one of the ſpecimens than in the other. It is 
worthy the attention of naturaliſts to aſcertain whether 


+ this fingular circumſtance be univerſal in all the ſpe- 


cies of the genus. A ſimilar conformation has been 
obſerved. in crocodiles and ſome ſpecies of lizards; 
and, perhaps, it will be found on examination, in a 
great number of ſpecies, in the claſs of oviparous 
quadrupeds, if nct in them all. 

Synonymes.—Teftudo orbicularis, Gmel. T. Eu- 
ropea, Schneider. Round tortoiſe, Turton. La ronde, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. | 

There are.two varieties. 8, with the ſhell dotted. 
T. punQaata, Gronov. 

y+ Shell rough, T. ſcabra, Linn. 


Tax 
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Taz SPECKLED TORTOISE. 


. THIS ſpecies was firſt deſcribed by Cepede from 
ſeveral living ſpecimens which had been ſent © from 
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[1 America, in tubs of water, to be employed in medi- 
1 cine.” Though it is not ſaid what part of America ü 
$ they came from, it was moſt probably from the French 


colony of Cayenne. It is likewiſe found in the iſland b 3 
of Aſcenſion, from whence one ſpecimen was brought ? 
to Paris; and it inhabits the freſh waters in ſome parts = 
of Europe, the European ſpecimens only differing in 
having their colours leſs brilliant. > 

This beautiful tortoiſe commonly grows to ſeven in- i 
ches in length. It is finely variegated with dark- 
iſh graſs green, and golden yellow; the ground co- 
Jour of its whole body, buckler, head, neck, paws, and 
tail, being green, —— variegated with a vaſt 
number of ſmall yellow ſpots, placed very near each 
other, ſometimes touching, and in many parts diſpoſed 
in a radiated order. The middle of the buckler has 
uſually thirteen plates, and the border twenty-five, 
The breaſtplate conſiſts of twelve or thirteen pieces, 
and its poſterior part terminates in a ſtraight tranſverſe 
line. The tail is ſlender, and almoſt half the length 
of the buckler, and is carried extended ſtraight out, 
when the animal walks, which it does with more agi- 
lity than the land-tortoiſes, and is agreeable to look 
at, both on account of its elegant motions, and from 
the uncommon beauty of its colours. When about 
to. unite in the act of love, it emits. a flight ſigh or 
whiſtling noiſe. . 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo meleagris, Turton and Shaw ; 
the former has placed it among the Land Tortoiſes. 
La jaune, Cepede. | : 


TRE TRICARINATED TURTLE, 


SHELL oval, ſlightly convex, with entire margin, 
and all the ſcutella of the diſk carinated, 


This 
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This is deſcribed by Mr. Schœpf from a ſmall ſpe- 
cimen in the collection of Mr. Hermann, preſerved 
in ſpirits, and ſeeming to be a very young animal; 
yet differing in ſo many reſpects from any other kind, 
that Mr. Schœpf has no heſitation in conſidering it 
as a diſtinct ſpecies. It agrees as to ſhape and other 
particulars with Linnzus's deſcription of his T. orbicu- 
laris ; but its ſize ſcarcely excceds that of a large wal- 
nut: colour blackiſh. The ſhell conſiſts of thir- 
teen ſcutella, each row marked on the middle by a 


W longitudinal carina, and wrinkled with ſeveral lateral 


furrows and roughiſh points; the marginal pieces are 
twenty-three in number. The head is large, and of a 
brown colour, variegated on the ſides with white: the 
legs ſhort, ſtrong, and covered with a ſcaly ſkin. On 
the fore feet are five diſtin toes, connected to the 
very tips by a web, and terminated by ſo many ſharp 
crooked claws: the hind feet have only four toes, 
with ſharp claws, and connetted alſo by a web, with 


the appearance of a ſmall unarmed fifth or ſpurious 


toe: the tail is ſhort, conical, ſcaly, pointed, and but 
little exceeding the margin of the ſhell in length: the 


under ſhell is yellowiſh, ſpotted, and varied with 


brown.—Teltudo tricarinata, Shaw. from Shepf. 


Tux MEMBRANOUS TURTLE. 


DORSAL lhell oval, membranous, ſtriated, and of 
a grey colour, with three claws on each foot. This 
is a very ſmall ſpecies, inhabiung the ſea (ſays Gmelin) 
near Guiana. If ſo, it belongs to the firſt diviſion; 
yet Gmelin ſuſpetts it to be a variety of the T. car- 
tilaginea, or cartilaginous turtle.—T. membranacea, 
Gmel. from Blumenback and Schneider. 


Tux THREE-CLAWED TURTLE. 


DORSAL ſhell round, elevated and wrinkled in 
the middle, the border ſmooth, and more depreſſed; 
three claws on each foot; noſtrils in an elevated cy- 


linder 
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linder projecting beyond the head. A rare ſpecies, 
inhabiting the Nile ; perhaps the ſame as the pre- 
ceding,—T. triunguis, Gmel. from Forſk, This, the 
preceding, and the following, are included under the 
head T. ferox, in Shaw's Gen. Zool. iii. 64. 


Tus CARTILAGINOUS TURTLE. 


SHELL round and membranous, firiated on the 
back; three claws oneach foot; ſnout cylindrical and 
projecting. | 

The cartilaginous turtle of Boddaert is quoted by 
Cepede and Shaw as a ſynonyme of the T. ferox, 
but, on the authority of Schneider and Gmelin, is 
here enumerated ſeparately. Its place of reſidence is 
not mentioned, but it is ſaid to be very rare: It agrees 
with that ſpecies in the conſiſtency of its buckler, and 
the form of its ſnout. The dorſal ſhell or buckler is 
rough, with elevated little knobs ; part of its edge is 
notched, and ſeems rolled back ; its anterior part is 
elevated in the middle, and the binder part is depreſſed 
or flattened. The breaſtplate is as long at its fore part 
as the buckler; and neither have any ſcales or plates. 
The bead is depreſled or flattened on its upper part; 

the lips wide, and of a yellow colour, the upper curled 
out forwards and upwards, the lower downwards and 
backwards. The noſe or muzzle is cylindrical and 
elongated, having the noſtrils at the extremity. The 
opening of the eyes horizontal, the upper eyelid be- 
ing thicker than the lower. The feet have each five 
toes, of which three on each foot are armed with claws. 

Synonymes,—Teſtudo cartilaginea, Gmel. from 
Bodd. T. Boddaerti, Schneider. Cartilaginous tor- 


toile, Kerr. | 
Tux FIERCE TORTOISE. 
SHELL ovate, cartilaginous; three claws on each 


foot; noſtrils tubular, prominent. 
This, which is the largeſt of the freſh-water turtles, 


was firſt deſcribed by Mr. Pennant; Dr. Garden, = 
* 


E A acc Wes. 1 
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had received two ſpecimens from South Carolina, 
having ſent one to that celebrated Engliſh naturaliſt, 
and the other to Mr. Ellis. It is found in the ſouthern 
rivers of Carolina, and is called in that country the 


foft-ſealed tortoiſe ;; but, as it has in reality no ſcales, 


Cepede calls it the ſoft tortoiſe. In the rivers Savanna 
and Alatamaha, it is very numerous; and Dr. Garden 
was informed that it is likewiſe very common in the 
rivers of Eaſt Florida, It grows to a very conſider- 
able ſize, ſometimes weighing ſeventy pounds: one 
of the ſpecimens received by Dr. Garden weighed 
between twenty-five and thirty pounds: he kept it 
near three mogths in his houſe, during which period 
be could never perceive that it took any nouriſhment, 
though a number of different articles was preſented to 
it as food. The buck]er of that individual was twenty 
inches long by fourteen in breadth; its general colour 
decp brown, with a greeniſh tinge. The middle part 
hard, ſtrong, and bony ; but the border, and particu- 
larly its hinder part, ſoft, pliable, and cartilaginous, 
reſembling tanned leather, giving way in all directions 
to preſſure, yet firm enough to defend the animal 
againſt injuries; its buckler was garniſhed with ſmooth 
oblong elevations, near the hinder part, and towards 
the head with fimilar but larger elevations. The 
breaſtplate was of a beautiful whitiſh colour, and ex- 
tended two or three inches farther forwards: than the 
buckler, ſo that when the head was withdrawn it 
could reſt on this part, which was ſoft and flexible. 
The hinder part was hard, bony, and raiſed in ſuch a 
manner as to reſemble a ſaddle. 

The head is ſmall, and ſomewhat of a triangular 
form, enlarging towards the neck, which is very thick, 
and meaſured thirteen inches and a half long, yet was 
ealily withdrawn within the buckler. The eyes are 
ſituated in the upper and anterior part of the head, 
rather near each other; having large moveable eye- 
lids, ſmall round pupils, the irides of a lively yellow 
colour; and' provided with the membrana niQitans, 

Vor. XII. No. 147. K The 
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The mouth is placed in the lower part of the face, as 

in other tortoĩſes, each jaw confilting of one bone. 

The upper part of the upper jaw terminates in a ſome- 

what cylindrical cartilaginous produQtion, at leaſt 

three quarters of an inch long, like the fnout of a 
mole, but ſlender, weak, and almoſt tranſparent; and 
at the extremity of this muzzle the noftrils are ſitu- 

ated, having likewiſe an opening into the palate, In 
this it agrees with the two preceding. 

The paws are thick and ſtrong; the fore feet hav- 
ing each five true toes, three ob which are ſtronger 
and ſhorter than the reſt, and having crooked claws, 
while the other two have no nails, and beyond them 
are two falſe or ſupernumerary toes, which aſſiſt with 
the other five to keep extended a conſiderable web, 
which unites all the feven. The hind feet are ex- 
ally ſimilar, but have only one fupernumerary toe on 
each. All the four feet and the legs are covered by 
a wrinkled ſkin, of a duſky greeniſh colour. The 
tail is large, thick, and ſhort. 

The ſoft . tortoiſe is excellent eating, and is even 
ſaid to be preferable to the green tortoiſe. It is very 
ſtrong, and more active than moſt of the genus; and, 
being very wild, it is very apt, when attacked, to 
raiſe itſelf upon its feet from the ground, and ſpring 
furiouſly on its enemy, which it bites with great vio- 
lence. The individual kept by Dr. Garden was a fe- 
male; ſhe laid fifteen eggs while in bis poſſeſſion, and 
about an equal number were found within her body 
after death. The eggs were perfectly ſpherical, and 
near an inch in diameter. | 

Synonymes.—Teftudo ferox, Gmel. from Penn. 
La molle, Cepede. Fierce tortoile, Shaw. 

The Great ſoft-billed Turtle, deſcribed by Mr. Bar- 
tram in his Travels, appears to be a variety of this. 
It is ſaid by Mr. Bartram to be of a flat form, two 
feet and a half long, and a foot and a half broad: the 
ſhield ſoft and cartilaginous on each fide, and this 
part ſometimes becomes gelatinous on boiling 1 

ore 
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fore and hind part of the ſhield is beſet with round 
horny warts or tubercles: the ſternum or under ſhell 
ſemicartilaginous, except on the middle, where it is 
bony. The bead large and clubbed, and of an oval 
form: the noſe extended, truncated in the manner of 
a hog's ſnout: the eyes large, and ſeated at its baſe : 
mouth wide; the edges tumid and wrinkled, and 
bearded by ſeveral long-pointed warts or proceſſes, 
which are extenſile at the pleaſure of the animal, and 
give it an ugly and forbidding aſpect. Mr. Bartram's | 
bgure alſo reprefents the throat and part of the neck 
as furniſhed with ſimilar warts. He adds, that it is 
fond of the muddy parts of rivers, &e. hiding it- 
ſelf among the roots and leaves of water plants, and 
thence ſpringing on its prey, ſtretching out its neck to 
an incredible length, and ſeizing with wonderful ce- 
lerity young birds, &c. &c. It is found in all the 
rivers, lakes, and pools, of Eaſt Florida, weighing 
from thirty to forty pounds. | 

Similar to the above is the Long-necked Tortoiſe 
from New Holland, though placed by Dr. Turton in 
the third diviſion, while Dr. Shaw aſſerts it to be of 
the river or freſh-water kind. The ſhell is of an oval 
form, moderately convex, of a dark olive-brown co- 
lour, and nearly ſmooth, though in ſome parts bear- 
ing a reſemblance to the grain of common black lea- 
ther. It meaſures about five inches and a half in length, 
and about four and a half in breadth: the diſk con- 
fiſts of thirteen and the margin of twenty-five pieces: 
the under ſhell is of a yellewiſh tinge, and ſtained at 
the junctures with black brown, forming ſo ma 
crollings of that colour: the head is ſmooth; the'neck 
extremely long, appearing, ſo far as could be jud 
from the ſpecimen deſcribed; to be almoſt always in 
an exſerted ſtate (though this is merely a conjeQure): 
its upper ſurface is marked with oval ſcaly — 4 
tions, which give it an extremely ferpentine appear. 
ance. The fore feet are ſhort and. tetradattylous ; 
8 K 2  toffly 
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ſoftly ſcaled, and as it were pinnated by a'continua- 
tion of ſkin; the hind feet are of ſimilar ſtruQure, 
but ſomewhat longer, and more widely pinnated: the 
claws on all the feet reſemble thoſe of birds, and are 
four in number. The tail is ſo extremely ſhort as 
ſcarce to deſerve. the name, being merely a flight pro- 
longation, or rather riſing, of the ſkin. The colour 
of the whole animal above is deep olive-brown ; be- 
neath paler, or inclining to whitiſh. Nothing parti- 
cular 1s known of its manners or hiſtory.—T. longi- 
collis, Turton and Shaw. Long-necked tortoiſe, Zool. 
N. Holl, p. 19. Pl. 7. . 

The Beaked Turtle of Thunberg ſeems to be no other 
than the young of the T. ferox above deſcribed; the 
general form and particular ſtraQture of the feet, &c. 
agreeing with the former. The ſpecimen deſcribed 
by Thunberg was about the ſize of the palm of the 
hand, and of a brown colour. —T. roſtrata, Thunberg. 


- Tus SHAGREEN TURTLE. 


SHELL orbicular, flattiſh, granulated, with carti- 

laginous border. Sf 54 
This remarkable ſpecies ſeems allied to the T. ferox, 
having the ſhield furniſhed with a cartilaginous and 
flexible border. It is deſcribed by Cepede, who tells 
us it was brought from India by Sonnerat. It is of 
a flattiſh or very ſlightly convex form, the ſhield 
meaſuring about three inches and nine lines in length, 
and three inches and fix lines in breadth ; it appears 
compoſed, as it were, of two ſhields, one over the 
other; the ſuperior being the ſmalleſt and ſhorteſt, 
meaſuring only two inches and eight lines in length, 
and two inches in breadth: it is of a bony ſubſtance, 
and roughened all over with ſmall granules like the 
ſurface of ſhagreen, and conſiſts of twenty-three pieces, 
eight of which are placed on each fide, conſtituting 
two rows of large ſegments, ſeparated by the middle 
range of {ix ſmaller pieces, which unite with the laſt 
or uppermoſt piece on the anterior part of the _ 
the 
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the borders of this ſhield are ſemitranſparent and car- 
tilaginous, and through them may be perceived the 
ribs of the animal, which are eight on each ſide : the 
border is wider behind than on the fore parts. The 
under or thoracic ſhell is extended more in front and 
behind than the upper, being a little emarginated in 
front, cartilaginous, tranſparent ; and conſiſts of ſeven 
bony laminæ of unequal ſizes, and of a roughened 
or ſhagreened ſurface: three of theſe diviſions are 
placed forwards, two in the middle, and two behind, 
The head reſembles thoſe of freſh-water tortoiſes, and 
the wrinkles of the {kin round the neck ſhew that the 
animal can elongaie that part _— the feet and tail 
were wanting in the ſpecimen, and nothing particular 
was known relative to its habits or hiſtory. From its 
ſmall ſize we may reaſonably ſuppoſe it to have been 
a young animal. | 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo granulata, Shaw. La cha- 
grinẽe, Cepede. 


Tax BROWN TURTLE. 


THIS is likewiſe a new ſpecies, which was brought 
from India by M. Sonnerat, along with the ſha. 
green-turtle., The buckler, which is flattened, 
meaſures five inches and a half long, and nearly as 
much in breadth; its middle having thirteen plates, 
and the rim twelve. Theſe plates are thin, ſmooth at 
their middles, and N ſtriated at the edges, being 
of a reddiſh or cheſnut brown colour. The breaſt- 
plate, which is notched behind, is covered by thirteen 
plates. The head is flatter than in moſt tortoiſes. 
All the feet have five toes each, which are furniſhed 
with long ſharp claws. In the ſpecimen brought over 
by M. Sonnerat, there was no tail. From the flatneſs 
of the buckler, and the claws not being worn, there 
is reaſon to preſume, that it ought rather to be con- 
ſidered as a freſh-water than a land ſpecies. The ſpe- 
cimen was a female, and accordingly her breaſtplate 
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was flat, Several eggs were found infide, which were 


- faſt; of an oval form, and about an inch long,—La 
.  Fouſſaire, Cepede. Brown tortoiſe, Kerr. Id 


Tux ROUGH TURTLE. 


+; DORSAL -plate oval, - ſcarcely. convex, highly 


. .  keeled and rough; head ſmooth, variegated. Body 


a-fnger's length; ſkin warty, ſprinkled with a few 
ſcales; plate.twenty-two inches long, fifteen broad, on 
the fore part moderately blunt, with a convex crenate 
circumference, behind rounded, a liule ſerrate, and 
at laſt notched, ſurſace covered with angular warty 
ſcales. _ | 

. 'Synonymes.—Teſtudo ſcabra, Gmel. Raboteuſe, 
Cepede. T. verrucoſa, Malbau mn. 
The Lettered Turile is ſometimes quoted for the T. 


ſcabra of Linnæus, and propoſed as ſuch by Mr. 
Thunberg, It is very ſmall, flattifh, of an orbicular 


form, and of a whitiſh colour, tinged with yellow, and 
marked over the whole upper ſurface with variouſly. 
formed black narrow lines and undulations: the 
number of ſcutella is thirteen, a keel running down the 
middle range: the margin appears, from Mr. Schœpf's 
figure borrowed from Thunberg, to conſiſt of twenty- 
five pieces, all of which are marked in the fame man- 
ner as the diſk : the head is large and whitiſh, ſtriped 
about the neck with longitudinal black ſtreaks ; the 
ſaout [lightly ſharpened ; the feet large, webbed, and 
— with ſharp claws : the tail about a 


fourth part of the length of the ſhell, and ſharp- 


pointed: the under ſurface is white, wich the marginal 
pieces pale yellow, and a brown ſpot on each, It 
evidently appears to be a very young animal, the ſhell 
not exceeding the ſize of a balf-crown- piece. Its na- 
tive place is not mentioned. T. ſeripta, the lettered 
tortoiſe, Shaw. T. ſcabra, Thunberg. 

The Galcaled Turtle. The turtle or tortoiſe really 
intended by Linnæus under the title of ſcabra, and 
v7 1 | very 
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very briefly deſcribed in the Sy ſtema Naturæ, it would 
be utterly in vain to determine; ſince the characters 
given will apply equally to ſeveral different kinds; 
but the animal {uppoſed by Mr. Retzius to be the T. 
ſcabra of Lincæus, is a ſmall ſpecies, the ſhell of which 
meaſures about two inches and a balf in length and 
near two inches in breadth, and riſes into a ee 
of about one inch; its colour is a pale brown, and it 
confiſts of thirteen ſcutella, the middle range of which 
is remarkably broad, and ſtrongly carinated in the 
middle: all are variegated and roughened with black- 
iſh oblong points or elevated lines, directed towards 
the centre, the margins being ſmooth, blackiſh, and 
ſlightly ſtriated towards the futures: in ſome places 
the blackiſh lines paſs through the margin; in others 
not. The marginal pieces are twenty-four in number, 
and of the ſame colour as the dorſal ones, but with 
white edges. The under furface is varied with brown 
and white, The head is above half an inch lon 
ſmooth, and plated above with a kind of fthield, 14 
terminates in a ſlightly- pointed ſnout. The neck is 
moderately long, roughiſh, and white beneath : on 
cach ſide the opening of the lower jaw are two ſhort 
retrattile cirri or verruce. The legs are browniſh, 
warted or ſcaled, and whitiſh beneath: all the 
feet are webbed, and have five toes, with as many 


ſharpiſh claws : the tail is ſhort, conic, and ſharp- 


pointed. The native place of this ſpecies is unknown, 
but it was brought to Mr. Retzius from India, and 


hved two years, _ kept in. freſh water, out of 
which it occaſionally ſtaid for a few hours: it lived 


on bread, &c. and fometimes on flies. From the be- 


ginning of October to the middle of May it remained 
without food, ſcarcely extending its head above the 
furface of the water. It delighted in funſhine, en- 
deavouring to climb. up the ſides of the veſſel occa- 
tionally, in order to enjoy its influence, —T, galeata, 
Shaw, T. ſcabra, Retzius, EOF OY : 
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Tux SCALY TURTLE. 
BODY ovate, ſmooth beneath, but covered above, 
1 together with the neck, feet, and tail, with numerous 
| ſcales. | | 
This ſingular ſpecies is deſcribed and rudely figured 
in Bontius's Hiſtory of Java, and it may perhaps be 
3 doubted whether it properly belongs to this genus or 
not. It is, according to Bontius, an inbabitant of 
ma freſh waters, where it burrows under the banks, in 
1 order perhaps to depoſit its eggs. The head is ſmall, 
| and reſembles that of a ſnake, with ſmall moveable 
eyes, and ſharp teeth: the whole body, as well as the 
neck, legs, and tail, covered with ſcales reſembling ü 
thoſe of a carp, but ſtronger or thicker: the tail is 
rather long than ſhort: the under parts are ſoft, ſmooth, 
and tender. Bontius informs us that he ſaw two of 
theſe animals, and kept one for ſome time in water. 
The [em call it taunah, or the digger: the Chi- 
neſe lary, or the runner; a burleſque title given it on 
account of its ſlow pace. Its fleſh is ſaid to be ex- 
tremely delicate; and the Chineſe uſe the pulveriſed 
ſcales diſſolved in water; as a remedy in dyſenteric 
caſes, and againſt the cholic, 
Synonymes-—Teſtudo ſquamata, Gmel.and Bontius. 
Scaly tortoiſe, Shaw. 


Tues MUD TURTLE. 


TAIL nearly half as long as the body ; ſhell flat- 
tiſh, but ridged on the three hindermoſt middle plates. 
This ſpecies is very common in freſh waters, It 
is ſmaller than any of the ſea tortoiſes; its extreme 
length from the point of the muzzle to the tip of the 
tail, ſeldom exceeding ſeven or eight inches, and its 
breadth is uſually from three to four inches. The 
rim of the buckler is generally covered by twenty-five 
fightly ſtriated plates, and the middle is covered by 
thirteen plates, which are likewiſe ſtriated, and Nightly 
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raiſed in the centre; the five middie plates on the 
back are raiſed into a longitudinal ridge. The whole 
of this buckler is blackiſh, deeper or lighter in dif- 
ferent individuals. The hinder part of the breaſt- 
plate ends in a ſtraight line. The whole ſkin of the 
head, neck, and paws, is blackiſh. | 

The toes in this ſpecies are very diſtin, and are 
united together by webs or membranes. The fore 
paws have each five toes, and the hind feet four; and 
the outer toe on each of the fore feet has for the moſt 
part no claw, The tail is nearly half the length of 
the buckler, and, inſtead of being drawn under the 
upper covering, as in moſt land tortoiles, it is carried 
ſtretched out, when the animal walks: from this cir- 
cumſtance, the mud-tortoiſe was called mus- aquatilis, 
or water-rat, by ſome of the ancients. When it is 
ſeen moving at ſome diſtance, it appears like a lizard 
concealed in the ſhell of a tortoiſe. This ſpecies, like 
moſt or all of the tortoiſes, ſometimes emits an inter- 
rupted whiſtle or ſigh. 

The mud-turtle inhabits all the warm and temperate 
climates of Europe, being very plentiful in all the 
rivers of Sardinia; and is likewiſe found in Alia, Ja- 
pan, and India. It is met with in much higher lati- 
tudes than the ſea-tortoiſes, having been ſometimes 
caught in the rivers of Sileſia; but it is by no means 
well fitted to ſupport the rigour of northern climates, 
and is not able to reproduce in theſe. Even in the 
temperate countries it becomes torpid in winter, and 
remains on the land during its ſtate of hybernation. 
In Languedoc, it _—_— to prepare for its winter re- 
treat towards the end of autumn, and generally em- 
ploys more than four weeks in digging its hole, which 
ſeldom exceeds fix inches in depth. It even fre- 
quently paſſes the whole winter without being entirely 
covered; as the earth, which it has dug out, does 
not always fall back again, after it has taken its abode 
at the bottom of the hole, 
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In the early part of the ſpring, it quits this winter 
re ſidence, and immediately takes to the water, in which 
it ſpends the greateſt part of its time, until the ſum- 
mer, when it is moſtly on the land. While in the 
water, it is very often at the ſurface, eſpecially in fine 
weather, and in ſunſhine. It multiplies remarkably : 
Cepede was informed, that in a lake of about half a 
league wide, ſituated in the plain of Durance, were 
found ſuch vaſt quantities, that the neighbouring pea- 
ſantry were in a manner ſupported by them for more 
than three months together, > 

Though this ſpecies be aquatic, it always lays its 
eggs on land; digging for that purpole a hollow in the 
ground, and covering the eggs with the mould : the 
ſhell is leſs ſoft than thoſe of the ſea-tortoiles or turtles, 
and the colour leſs uniform. When the young are 
firſt hatched they meaſure about ſix lines in diameter. 
This animal walks much quicker than the land tor- 
toiſe, eſpecially when on even ground. It grows for 
a long time, and, has been known to live eighty years, 
The taſte which it has for ſmall ſnails, and ſuch kind 
of wingleſs inſets as frequent the neighbourhood of 
the waters it inhabits, makes it uſeful in a garden, 
which it delivers from noxious animals, without do- 
ing any miſchief itſelf. Like other tortoiſes, it may 
be rendered domeſtic, and may be kept in a baſon 
or receptacle of water, ſo contrived on the edges 
as to give a ready egreſs to it when it wiſhes to 
wander about for prey. Cepede adds, that though 
uſeful in gardens, it is found to be a very trou- 
bleſome inmate in fiſhponds ; attacking the fiſh, bit- 
ing them in ſuch a manner that they become en- 
feebled by loſs of blood, and then dragging them to 
the bottom and devouring them, leaving only the 
bones of the back and of the head, and ſometimes 
likewile it rejects the ſound or air bladder; and it is 
laid that, by the number of fiſh-lounds ſeen floating 
on the ſurface, people are enabled to judge of the 
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abundance of mud-turtles that are to be found in par- 
ticular lakes or pools of water. | 

Synonymes.—Teltudo lutaria, Gmel. T. aquarum 
dulcium, ſeu lutaria, Ray. Tortue bourbeuſe, Ency. 
meth. and Cepede. Mud-tortoife, Shaw. 

The T. tubulata, with a tubular ſhell; and T. com 
panulata, with the ſhelf companuiate ; both from Wal- 
baum ; are ſuppoſed to be varieties of this ſpecies. 


Tux SCORPION TURTLE. 


A THREE-LOBED callous knob on the forehead; 
tail armed with a claw ; five claws on each fore-foot, 
and four on each hind-foot. 

This has been long confounded with the T. fimbri- 
ata (or fringed turtle) of Schneider; but is at length. 
ſeparated by Gmelin, in his improved edition of Lin- 
næus. Of the ſcorpion- turtle, ſeveral bucklers and 
+ breaſtplates are preſerved in the Royal Cabinet at 
Paris. Theſe were ſent as having belonged to a ſmall 
marſh-tortoiſe, which inhabits the drowned ſavannas 
of Guiana, and never exceeds fix or ſeven inches in 
jength, by four or five in breadth. The buckler of 
this ſpecies is of an oval figure, with three longitu- 
dinal ridges on the middle of the back: the rim has 
uſually twenty-three plates, and the middle is covered 
by thirteen, the five of the middle row being much 
lengthened : the colour of the buckler is black, or 
very dark brown. The fore part of the head is co- 
vered by a hard callous ſkin, which is elevated into 
three lobes or knobs on the front. The breaſtplate, 
which is ſcarcely at all notched at its edges, is covered 
by twelve plates. Each foot has five toes, all of which, 
except the outermoſt toe of each hind foot, are armed 
with claws. The moſt remarkable character is a hard 
pointed born or claw on the tip of the tail, ſomewhat 
relembling the weapon of a ſcorpion, from which the 
trivial name is derived. | 


L 2 Synonymes.— 
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_, Synonymes.—Teſtudo ſcorpioides, Gmel. Tortae 
ſcorpion, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 


: HERMANN's TURTLE. 


FOUR claws on each, foot, and a claw at the tip of 
the tail. Length {ix inches; the buckler convex, and 
variegated with black and yellow; having twenty-four 
plates round the border, the two hindmoſt of which 
are protuberant; the feet are clumſy, with no diltinc- 
tion of toes, like thoſe of an elephant. The claw of 
the tail is bony, bent inwards, and about half an inch 
long—T. Hermanni, Gmel. from Schneid. 


Tux CAROLINA TURTLE. 


| ' BUCKLER protuberant, toes diſtinQ, tail minute, 
Conſidered by Linnæus as holding a kind of middle 
rank between the freſh-water and land tortoiſes, the 
feet rather reſembling the former. The head and feet 
are covered by hard ſcales; each fore foot has five, 
and each bind foot four claws. One diſtinguiſhing 
mark is the extreme ſhorineſs of the tail; but Cepede 
obſerves, it is not altogether wanting, as laid by Lin- 
næus. The buckler is hollowed out on the edge for- 
wards, in form of a creſcent, the reſt of its edges be · 
ing without indentations. The plates with which che 
buckler is covered, are large, pointed in the middle, 
and ſtriated round their edges. This ſpecies ſome- 
times grows to a conſiderable ſize. 
Synonymes.—Teſtudo Carolina, T. pedibus digi- 
tatis, cauta nulla, Gmelin's Linn. T. terreſtris major 
Americana, le. Land- tortoiſe from Carolina, Edu. 
though we rather think his deſcription applies to the 
T. clauſa, under which the T. Carolina is included 


8 Shaw, Courie- queue, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 


Tut TERRAPIN. 


© FORE feet with five claws, hind with four; ſhell 
depreſſed. To this tortoiſe, which inhabits the * 
an 
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and freſh waters, the name given by Brown, in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, is bere preſerved; though 
Dr, Shaw obſerves that the ſame is applied indiſcri- 
minately in America to ſeveral ſpecies. It is very 
common in the Weſt-India iſlands, particularly in Ja- 
maica, ſrequenting lakes and marſhes, among the aqua- 
tic plants, The buckler, according to Brown, is 
oval, and depreſſed or flattened, and ſometimes ex- 
ceeds eight or nine inches in length. The fleſh is 
conſidered as both delicate and wholeſome. 

This is probably the ſame ſpecies to which Dampiet 
gives the name of Hecate. According to that writer, 
it inbabits pools and lakes of freſh water, going very 
ſeldom on the dry ground; weighs twelve or fifteen 
pounds. The legs are ſhort, and the feet flat; the 
neck is long and thin. The fleth is excellem food. 

Synonymes.—Teftudo paluſtris, Gmcl. from Brown, 
T. ierrapin, Schapf, T. concentrica, Shaw. 

ders In the Leverian Muſeum is a large and 
beautiful ſpecimen of the ſhell of this ſpecies, which 
is remarkable for having the dark zones on the ſe. 
veral pieces of the ſhell double: being ſlightly ſe- 
— by an intermediate line of the pale or yel . 
owilh ground colour. 


| Tux CASPIAN TURTLE. | 
SHELL orbicular, head ſcaly; five claws on the 
fore feet, four on the hind, and naked tail. 
Deſcribed by S. G. Gmelin in bis Ruſſian Travels; 
who repreſents it as a native of the region of Hircania, 
inhabiting freſh waters, and ſometimes growing fo large, 
that ſome men might ſtand on its ſhell. The dorſal 
plate is more than eight inches long and ſeven broad, 
convex, variegated with black and green; ſcutels of 
the margin twenty-five parallelogram, of the diſk five 
ſubquadrate, with confluent ſutures, ſometimes ſtraight, 
ſometimes curved. Breaſtplate more than ſeven inches 


long, three broad; ſmooth, blackiſh, ſpotted with 
| | | white ; 
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white; behind bifid, obtuſe, before marked with a 
triangular furrow, each fide with a longitudinal ſpiral 
furrow, and four tranſverſe ones. 

Synonymes.—'Teſtudo Caſpica, Gmel. Caſpian to r- 
toiſe, Shaw, 


Tur BOX TORTOISE. 


. SCUTELS of the diſk carinate; cheſt a little bowed 
and preſſed to the plate by means of valves. 

Inhabits North America ; and was firſt deſcribed by 
Bloch, in the Nat. Hiſt. Mem. of Berlin for 1786. 
It meaſures four inches and a quarter long, by three 
inches wide. The middle of the buckler is covered 
by thirteen plates, in three longitudinal rows, of which 
fx are in the middle row, and four in each of the fide 
rows; the border is covered by twenty-five plates; 
the buckler is much hunched or protuberant, like 
the land-tortoiſes, and is notched in the middle of 
its fore part, to allow ſufficient {motion to the head, 
and has two notches in 1ts hinder part, to facilitate 
the motion of the legs. The breaſtplate has no notches; 
but it has a kind of moveable lid before, and another 
bebind, which play on a cartilaginous hinge, covered 
by a very elaſtic ſkin, Theſe are fo placed as to 
admit of being opened and ſhut at the pleaſure of the 
animal, ſo as entirely to ſhut in the head, feet, and 
tail, when theſe are retired, by applying accurately to 
the edges of the buckler. The tortoiſe is then as if 
thut up in a box, from which circumſtance the trivial 
name 1s given by M. Bloch. The fore lid is ſmaller 
than the hinder one. The buckler is variegated with 
brown and yellow; the breaſtplate pale yellow, 
ſpotted with black. So ſtrong is the defence of this 
little animal, that it is not only uninjured by having 
a weight of five or fix hundred pounds laid upon it, 
but can walk in its uſual manner beneath the load. 
It is chiefly found in marſhy fituations ; though it is 
occaſionally ſeen alſo in the drieſt and hotteſt * 
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It is principally ſought for on account of its eggs, 
which are reckoned a delicacy, and are about the ſize 
of pigeon's eggs. It feeds on various kinds of ſmall 
animals, as beetles, mice, and even ſerpents, which it 
ſeizes by the middle, and draws into its ſhell, and thus 
cruſhes them to death: it alſo eats various vegetable 
ſubſtances. 

Synonymes.— Teſtudo clauſa, Emel. Doſenſchild- 


kroet, Bloch. Tortue a boite, Cepede. Cloſe tor- 
toiſe, Shaw. | => 


Tas PENNSYLVANIAN TURTLE. 


SHELL ſmooth, elliptic, brown, with flattiſh back, 
the middle range of ſcutella ſubrhomboid and ſubim- 
bricated,the firſt ſubtriangular ; tail ſhort, tipt with a 
ſhort horn. 2 
This is one of the ſmaller tortoiſes, the ſhell mea- 
ſuring three or four inches in length when apparently 
full grown. Its form is oval, its convexity moderate, 
its ſurface ſmooth, and its colour brown. The middle 
range of dorſal pieces are of a longer form than in 
other tortoiſes, and are ſo placed as to lap over each 
other at the tips, which are ſlightly emarginated: the 
uppermoſt piece 1s of a triangular ſhape; the two 
upper ſide- pieces irregularly or obſcurely quadran- 
gular, and the remaining ones pentangular: the mar- 
ginal pieces are twenty-three in number, the upper or 
joining piece being very ſmall: the edges of the ſhell 
are tinged with dull yellow: the lower ſhell alſo is of 
a yellowiſh colour, tinged with brown round the com- 
miſſures or junctures of the pieces, and is conſtituted 
nearly on the ſame plan as in the T. clauſa, or box- 
tortoiſe, the upper and lower diviſion being moveable 
in ſuch a manner as to enable the animal to conceal 
itſelf almoſt) entirely by ſhutting up the ſhell. It is 
from this circumſtance that it appears to have been 
lometimes confounded with that ſpecies, though widely 
differing in other particulars. The head, on the parts 
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ſurrounding the jaws and the eyes, is of a reddiſh yel- 
low colour; the upper part duſky, as are alſo the neck, 
legs, and tail: the feet are webbed, and have five toes 
on the fore, and four on the hind feet: the tail is 
ſmall, rather ſhort, and terminates in a callous or 
horny point, curving ſlightly downwards. It is a na- 


ve of North America, and is found in Pennſylvania, 


&c. inhabiting muddy waters, and is known by the 
name of the” {mall mud-tortoiſe. When living, it is 
ſaid to have a ſtrong muſky odour. | | 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo Pennſylvanica, Gmel. from 
Sehgman. Small mud-tortoiſe, Edu. Pennſylvanian 
zortoiſe, Shaw. Tortue rougeatre, Cepede. 

Mr. Schœpf mentions a variety, in which the under 
ſhell was not moveable, and imagines it to conſtitute 
2 ſexual difference. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum, are ſpecimens of about the 
fize figured by Edwards, one of which differs very 
conſiderably from the reſt in having a very conſpi- 
cuous carina or ridge down the back, owing to the 
ſudden floping of the ſides: in other particulars it re- 
ſembles the reſt. 

A much more remarkable variety (a ſhell only) oc- 
curs in the Leverian Muſeum. This ſhell meaſures 
about four inches and three quarters in length, and 
has every appearance of being full grown. Its co- 
Jour is brown; its ſurface ſmooth; the ſhield pieces 


ſulcated, and marked by three N elevated dor- 
fal carine, paſſing through the whole length of the 


Hell, the ſides of which do not flope, but maintain 
the uſual convexity. It is probably a {hell of this 
ſpecies in its fulleſt growth. | 

| Taz SNAKE TORTOISE. 


SHELL ovate, depreſſed, triply carinated, ſharp- 
ſealed, rounded *and acutely ſerrated at the polterior 
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This ſpecies, firſt deſcribed by Linnzus, appears 
to have been very obſcurely known; having been 
figured in no work of natural hiſtory till it was intro- 
duced into Mr. Schœpf's publication. It is a native 
of North America, where it inhabits ſtagnant waters, 


= growing to the weight of fiſteen or twenty pounds, 


and even more, and preying on filh, ducklings, &c. 
&c. ſeizing its prey with great eagerneſs, ſtretchin 

out its neck and hifling at the ſame time. Whatever 
it ſeizes in its mouth it holds with great force, and 
will ſuffer itſelf to be raiſed up by a ſtick rather than 
quit its hold. The head is large, depreſſed, triangular, 


| a and covered with a ſcaly and warty kin: the orbits 


of the eyes are oblique; the mouth wide; the mandi- 
bles ſharp; the neck covered by ſcaly warts, and ap- 


> pearing ſhort and thick when the animal is at reſt, but 


when in the att of ſpringing on its prey is ſtretched 
out to a third part of the length of the ſhell. The 
toes of all the feet are diſtintt, but connected by a 
web; and are five in number on the fore feet, and 
four on the bind; all armed with claws longer than 
the toes themſelves: the tail is ſtraight, and about two 
thirds the length of the ſhell; it is compreſſed, atte- 
nuated, and creſted on the upper part with ſharp 
bony ſcales directed backwards and gradually decreal- 
ing to the tip, while the ſides and under part are co- 
vered with ſmaller ſcales: the under part of the body 
is covered by a looſe wrinkled fkin, beſet with ſmal- 
liſh ſoft ſcales and granules: the ſhell is lightly de- 
preſſed, of an oval form, and conſiſts of thirteen 
pieces in the diſk, each of which riſes behind into a 
kind of projettion. or obtuſe point, and is pretty 
ſtrongly radiated and furrowed in different directions. 
The general colour of the whole is a dull cheſnut- 
brown, lighter or paler beneath. | | 

This animal conceals itſelf in muddy waters, in 
ſuch a manner as to leave out only a part of its back, 
bike a ſtone or other inanimate object, by which means 

Vor. XII. No. 148. M it 
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it the more eaſily obtains its prey. Mr. Pennant, in 
the Supplement to his Arttic Zoology, mentions this 
as anew ſpecies, under the name of ſerrated tortoiſe. 
In New York it is known by the title of the ſnapping 
tortoiſe. Dr. Shaw thinks Linnæus to have been de- 
ceĩved in ſuppoling it a native of China. 
Synonymes.—Teſtudo ſerpentina, Linn. and Gmel. 
T. teſta ovali depreſſa, &c. Schæpf. Serrated tortoiſe, 
Penn. Serpentine, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Snake 
tortoiſe, Shaw. 


Tux SERRATED TURTLE. 


a SHELL depreſſed yellowiſh, minutely freckled 8 
. with duſky ſpecks; all the ſcutella of the diſk carinated, i 
| and the hinder margin of the ſhell ſerrated. = 
This may perhaps be the Teſtudo Spengleri of 
Linnæus, but of which nothing is ſaid except that it 
reſembles the ſerpentina. Dr. Shaw therefore deſcribes 
his T. ſerrata as a new ſpecies, agreeing with no other 
yet figured or mentioned in any work on natural hil- 
wy! It is ſmall, the ſhell meaſuring only three inches 
and three quarters in length, and rather more than two 
inches and a half in the wideſt part. Its form is that 
of a long oval; its convexity rather ſlight: its colour 
a pale yellow-brown, very thickly freckled, if cloſely 
inſpetted, with minute, confluent, duſky, ſpecks. 
The diſk conſiſts, as uſual, of thirteen pieces or ſcutella, 
rather broad, thoſe of the lower part having a gradual 
inclination to a ſharpened form, which in the three 
lowermoſt is complete: down the back runs an un- 
commonly diſtinQ carina, extending uniformly through 
every middle ſcutellum, and having a breadth of about 
the tenth of an inch, and a flat ſurface: down each of 
the lateral rows of ſcutella alſo runs a very diſtin 
marked carina, but far leſs conſpicuous than the for 
mer, and with an acute inſtead of flattened ſurface; 
but the principal character of the ſpecies conſiſts in 
the acute projeCtions of the five lowermoſt marginal 
* pieces 
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pieces on each ſide, forming a very ſtrongly and deeply 
{errated outline on that part of the ſhell. All the ſcu- 
tella in this ſpecies, but eſpecially the pointed lower 
ones, are ſomewhat imbricated, ſo as to lap over each 
other. The colour of the under ſhell is blackiſh, with 
yellowiſh margins, This ſhell is in the Leverian 
Muſeum. 

Synonymes. — Teſtudo Spengleri, Gmel. T. teſta 
flava ſubcarigata, Walbaum. T. lerrata, Shaw. 


Tux FRINGED TURTLE. 


BUCK LER ftriated, and rough or prickly; the 
front having a calloſity, conſiſting of three knobs. 
The head is flat and three cornered, having a ve 

long and much-wrinkled neck. Upon the whole it is 
an animal of a ſingular and unpleaſing appearance. 
It was firſt deſcribed by Monſ. Bruguiere in the Jour- 
nal d'Hiſtoire Naturelle, publiſhed at Paris in the year 
1792. The length of the ſhell is about fifteen inches 
or more, and its breadth eleven, but the length of the 
whole animal from the noſe to the end of the tail is two 
feet three inches. The head is large and flat, rounded 
in front, and edged on the ſides with warty and wrinkled 
membranaceous appendages of about five inches wide, 
and is alſo covered behind by a three-lobed promi- 
nence; the noſe is of a ſhape reſembling a proboſcis, 
being cylindric, ten lines long, truncated, pierced by 
the noſtrils, at the tip, where they are ſeparated by a 
cartilaginous diviſion: the eyes are round, ſeated at 
the baſe of the proboſcis, and are ten lines diſtant 
from each other; the mandibles are equal in length, 
and entire; the inferior being furniſhed with a kind of 
lateral membrane: the gape of the mouth is wide: the 
neck is ſeven inches long, and four and a half broad; 
above flat and warted; and on each fide furniſhed 
with fix fimbriated membranaceous appendages longi- 
tudinally diſpoſed, .and alternately larger and ſmaller; 
the under part of the neck is alſo beſet with four ap- 
M 2 pendages 
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pendages of a ſimilar kind, which are placed oppoſite 


to the two on the head, and are increaſed by two lon- 


gitudinal wrinkles. The fore feet are ſcaly and warty, 
and have five indiſtintt toes, with as many longiſh and 
ſharp claws, which are convex above and flat beneath: 
the hind feet are ſcaly, and the toes are (till leſs diſ- 
tin, and have only four claws, the fifth toe being 
unarmed and very ſhort. The tail is an inch long, 
ſlightly bent, and covered with a granulated ſkin. The 
diſk of the-ſhell is ſubconvex, and conſiſts of thirteen 
ſemicircular-pieces, almoſt conical, mucronated, and 
marked with three elevated lines, moſt prominent on 
the hind part: all the pieces are wrinkled, and- are 
irregularly notched at the hind part: the marginal 
Pieces are twenty-five in number, almoſt {quare, ra- 
diated on the ſurface with oblique wrinkles, and 


' toothed on the interior edge. The colour of the whole 


is brown, ſomewhat paler beneath. 

This animal is ſaid to be a native of Guiana, and 
to have been once common in the rivers of the iſle 
of Cayenne; but has been ſo much thinned by the 
fiſhermen, that it is now become rare, it being conſi- 
dered as an excellent food. It ſeeds on aquatic plants, 
and is ſaid to wander by night to ſome diſtance from 
the banks in queſt of paſture. The ſpecimen above 
deſcribed was a female, and was brought alive to Mr. 
Bruguiere: it lived for ſome time on herbs, bread, &c. 
and laid five or ſix eggs, one of which produced a 
young turtle in the box in which it was kept. This 
ſpecies greatly reſembles the ſcorpioides, h 

Synonymes,—Teſtudo fimbriata, Gmel. from Schnei- 
der. T. matamata, Brugwere. T. terreſtris major, 
ſeu raparapa, Barrere. Fimbriated tortoiſe, Shaw, 


III. Land 
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III. Land Tortoiſes. Feet clavate, clawed ; ſheil con- 
vex, joined to the cheſt by long commiſſures. 


Tux DENTICULATED TORTOISE. 


FEET ſubdigitated; ſhell orbicularly-cordated, 
with denticulated marginal ſegments. 

The ſhell of this ſpecies is of a pale yellowiſh-brown 
colour, meaſuring about four inches 1n length, and 
about three in breadth, and is covered on the diik b 
broad hexagonal and pentagonal ſcutella, which are 
of a flattened form, with a large diſtinct area or mid- 
dle ſpace, granulated by ſmall tubercles, the remainder 
marked by five lines or furrows. The edge of the 


ſhell conſiſts of twenty-three pieces, all of which pro- 


ject in a ſerrated manner round the outline, thoſe to- 
ward the ends being terminated by a ſort of abrupt 
denticulated proceſs, as appears from a ſpecimen in 
the Leverian Muſeum. The convexity of the ſhell 


1s moderate, and it appears to be a terreſtrial ſpecies. 


The toes, of which there are five on each fore foot, 
and four behind, are not ſeparated, but are united by 
the {kin into a rounded paw, as in the following and 
ſeveral other tortoiſes. The tail is ſhorter than the 
feet, It is found in Virginia, and was deſcribed by 
Linnæus from a ſpecimen in che collection of M. de 
Geer. 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo denticulata, Gmelin's Linn. 
Dentelee, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Serrated tortoiſe, 
Kerr. Denticulatcd tortoiſe, Shaw. 

Gmelin likewiſe quotes, though with a mark of 


doubt, the T. ſignata of Walbaum, Chelenogr.' p. 120. 
as a variety of this ſpecies. 


Tux COMMON LAND TORTOISE. 


FEET ſubdigitate; ſhell gibbous behind, lateral 
margin very thick with flattiſh plates. 


his is the moſt common ſpecies of tortoiſe in the 
temperate 
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temperate regions of Europe, particularly in Greece; 
from which latter circumſtance, it has obtained the 
name of Greca; but, as it is equally common in 
many other countries, the more ulual Engliſh appella- 
tion is here retained. This ſpecies is found in the 
woods and on dry land, and is {o well known as to 
have become notorious for ſlownels, both in ancient 
and modern times; being, as ſuch, employed in illuſ- 
tration, in the arguments of philoſophy, in the ſimilies 
of poetry, and even in the proverbial ſayings of the 
vulgar, might therefore, as Mr. Schœpff has well ob- 
ſerved, be expected, that its accurate deſcription 
thould long ago have been given, and its ſpecific cha- 
rafters ſo exactly aſcertained as to leave no doubt of 
the animal intended. This, however, is ſo far from 
being the caſe, that it may be queſtioned whether any 
of the genus has been leſs diſtinctly deſcribed. 

The common or Greek tortoiſe is ſuppoſed to be a 
native of almoſt all the countries bordering on the Me- 
diterranean Sea; and is thought to be more frequent 
in Greece than in other regions. It 1s found in the 
ſcattered European iſlands of the Archipelago, and in 
Corſica and Sardinia. It occurs likewiſe in many 
parts of Africa, In Greece, according to Forſkal, 
c jt forms an article of food; and the inhabitants 
often ſwallow the blood recent, and eat the eggs 
boiled, which are about the ſize of thoſe of a pigeon, 
four or hve in number, and of a white colour. In 
September the animal hides itſelf under ground, and 
again emerges in February ;* laying its eggs in June, 
in a ſmall hole, which it ſcratches in ſome ſunny ſpot, 
out of which, after the firſt rains of September, the 
young are hatched, which are about the ſize of a 
walnut. The males of this ſpecies are ſaid to fight 


ln Italy, Germany, and England, it retires about the end of 
October, and re-appears about the middle of April; but theſe 
periods ſeem to differ in all ceuntries according to the temperature 
of the weather, &c, | 


often, 
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often, butting at each other with ſuch force as to be 
heard at a conſiderable diſtance.” 

The general length of the {ſhell of this ſpecies is 
from {x to eight inches, which latter meaſure it rarely 
exceeds: the weight of the ſull-grown animal is about 
forty-eight ounces. The ſhell is of an oval form, 
extremely convex on the upper part, and compoſed, 
as in moſt others, of thirteen middle pieces, and about 
twenty-five marginal ones: the middle pieces, or thole 
conſtituting the diſk of the ſhield, arc moſtly of an 
oblong ſquare form, and of a blackiſh or dark-brown 
colour, varied by a broad yellow or citron band run- 
ning along one fide of each, and continued about half 
way along the upper part: there 1s alſo an oblong 
patch of a ſimilar colour, running down the lower 
part or fide of each; and on the top or centre of each 
piece is an obſcurely ſquare or oblong ſpace, rather 
more depreſſed than the reſt, and marked, as in many 
other tortoiſe-ſhells, with roughiſh ſpots or granules: 
ſeveral furrows, more or leſs diſtin in different indi- 
viduals, appear traced round the ſides of each piece, 
becoming gradually leſs diſtin& as they approach the 
upper part or fpace juſt mentioned. The colours of 
the ſhell are more or leſs bright in the different ſpeci- 
mens, and are ſubject, as well as even the ſhape of the 
pieces themſelves, to ſome occaſional variations ; and 
when very old, the ſhell becomes much ſmoother than 
in the younger animals, the ſulci or furrows, as well 
as the areolæ or ſpaces on the top of each ſcutellum 
or piece, being almoſt obliterated. The under or belly 
part of the ſhell is of a citron or pale yellow colour, 
with a broad blackiſh or deep brown zone down each 
ſide, leaving the middle part plain. The head is rather 
{mall than large; the eye ſmall and blacky the mouth 
not extending beyond the eyes; the upper part of the 
head covered with ſomewhat irregular tough ſcales, 
and the neck with ſmaller granuſations, ſo as to be 
flexible at the pleaſure of the animal. The legs are 
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ſhort, and the feet moderately broad, covered with 
ſtrong ovate ſcales, and commonly furniſhed with four 
moderately ſtout claws on each; but this is a circum- 
ſtance which cannot be allowed to conſtitute a part of 
the ſpecific character, ſince in different individuals, 
either from age, or other circumſtances, theſe parts 
are found to vary in number, there being ſometimes 
five claws inſtead of four on the fore feet. The tail 
is about the ſame length with the legs, or rather ſhorter, 
and is covered with ſmall ſcales, and terminates in a 
naked horny pointed tip or procels. 
This animal lives to a moſt extraordinary age; ſeve- 
ral well atteſted examples being adduced of its having 
conſiderably exceeded the period of a century. One 
of the moſt remarkable inſtances is that of a tortoiſe 
introduced into the archiepiſcopal garden at Lambeth, 
in the time of Archbiſhop Laud, and as near as can 
be collected from its hiſtory about the year 1633, 
whieh continued to live there till the year 1753, when 
it was ſuppoſed to have periſhed rather from acciden- 
tal neglect on the part of the gardener, than from the 
mere effect of age. This tortoiſe has had the honour 
of being commemorated by Derham, and many other 
writers, and its ſhell is-prelerved in the library of the 
palace at Lambeth. This memorable torcoiſe appears 
to have exceeded the uſual dimenſions of its ſpecies; 
the ſhell meaſuring ten inches in length, and ſix and 
a half in breadth, 

The general manners of the tortoiſe, in a ſtate of 
domeſtication in this country, are very agreeably de- 
tailed by Mr. White, in his hiltory of Selbourn- * A 
land tortoiſe,” ſays Mr. White, + which has been kept 
thirty years in a little walled court, retires under 
ground about the middle of November, and comes 
forth again aboutgthe middle of April. When it firſt 
appears in the ſpring, it diſcovers very little inclina- 
tion for food, but inthe height of ſummer grows vora- 
cious; and then, as the ſummer declines, its appetite 

| * declines; 
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declines; ſo that for the laſt weeks in autumn it hardly 
eats at all. Milky plants, ſuch as lettuces, dandelions, 
ſowthiſtles, &c. are its principal food. On the firſt 
of November, 1771, I remarked that the tortoiſe be- 
gan to dig the ground, in order to form its hyberna- 
culum, which it bad fixed on juſt beſide a great tuft 
= of hepaticas. It ſcrapes out the ground with its fore 
feet, and throws it up over its back with its hind; but 
the motion of its legs is ridiculouſly flow, little ex- 
ceeding the hour hand of a clock. Nothing can be 
more aſſiduous than this creature, night and day, in 
ſcooping the earth, and forcing its great body into the 
cavity; but as the noons of that ſeaſon proved unuſu- 
ally warm and ſunny, it was continually interrupted, 
and called forth by the heat in the middle of the day, 
and though I continued there till the thirteenth of No- 
vember, yet the work remained unfiniſhed. Harſher 
weather, and froſty mornings, would have quickened 
its operations, No part of its behaviour ever ſtruck 
me more than the extreme timidity it always expreſſes 
with regard to rain; for though it has a ihell that would 
ſecure it againſt the wheel of a loaded cart, yet does 
it diſcover as much ſolicitude about rain as a lady 
= dreſſed in all her beſt attire, ſhuffling away on the firſt 
= ſprinklings, and runniag its head up in a corner. If 
attended to, it becomes an excellent weather-glaſs, for 
as ſure as it walks elate, and, as it were on tip-toe, 
feeding with great earneſtneſs, in a morning, ſo ſure 
will it rain before night. It is totally a diurnal ani- 
mal, and never pretends to ſtir after it becomes dark. 
„The tortoiſe,” adds Mr, W. “ like other rep- 
tiles, has an arbitrary ſtomach, as well as lungs, and 
can refrain from eating, as well as breathing, for a 
great part of the year. I was much kent its 
ſagacity, in diſcerning thoſe that do it kind offices; 
for as ſoon as the good old lady comes in ſight who 
has waited on it for more than thirty years, it hobbles 
towards its benefatreſs with awkward alacrity ; but 
Vor. XII. No. 148. N remains 
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remains inattentive to ſtrangers. Thus, not only the 
ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his maſter's crib, but 
the molt abjett and torpid of beings diltinguiſhes the 
hand that feeds it, and 1s touched with the feelings of 
gratitude. This creature not only goes under the 
earth from the middle of November to the middle of 
April, but ſleeps great part of the ſummer; for it 
goes to bed in the longeſt days at four in the after- 
noon, and often does not ſtir in the morning till late. 
Refdes, it retires to reſt for every ſhower, and does 
not move at all in wet days. When one reflects on 
the fiate of this ſtrange being, it is a matter of wonder 
that Providence ſhould beſtow ſuch a ſeeming waſte 
of longevity on a reptile that appears to rehiſh it ſo 
little as to ſquander away more than two thirds of its 
exiſtence in a joyleſs ſtupor, and be loſt to all ſenſa- 
tion for months together in the profoundeſt of al} 
flumbers! Though he. loves warm weather, he avoids 
the hot fun; becauſe his thick ſhell, when once heated, 
would, as the poet fays of ſolid armour, “ ſcald with 
” He therefore ſpends the more ſultry hours 
under the umbrella of a large cabbage-leaf, or amidſt 
the waving foreſts of an aſparagus bed. But as he 
avoids heat in the ſummer, ſo in the decline of the 
year, he improves the faint autumnal beams, by get- 
ting within the reflection of a fruit tree wall; and, 
though he has never read that planes inclining to the 
horizon receive a greater ſhare of warmth, he inclines 
his ſhell by tiling it againſt the wall, to collect and 

admit every feeble ray.” | 
The tortoiſe feems more tenacious of the vital prin- 
ciple than any other of the Amphibia. Redi informs 
us, that. in making ſome experiments on vital motion, 
he, ;n the beginning of November, took a land-tor- 
toife, and made a large opening in its ſkull, and drew 
out all the brain, waſhing the cavity, ſo as to leave not 
the ſmalleſt part remaining, and then, leaving the hole 
open, ſet the animal at liberty, Notwithſtanding this 
| treatment, 
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treatment, the tortoiſe marched away, without ſeeming 
to have received the ſmalleſt injury: it however cloſed 
its eyes, and never opened them afterwards, In a 
ſhort ſpace the hole of the ſkull was ſeen to cloſe, and 
in about three days there was a complete {kin cover- 
ing the wound; and in this manner the animal lived, 
without the brain, for {ix months, walking about, and 
moving its limbs as before. Redi alſo cut off the 
head of a tortoiſe, which lived twenty-three days after- 
wards; and the head itſelf continued to ſnap the jaws 
for more than a quarter of an hour after its ſeparation 
from the body. He repeated the experiment of tak- 


ing out the brain upon ſeveral other tortoiſes, both of 


land and freſh water; all of which lived for a conſide- 
rable ſpace without the brain, He obſerved alſo, that 
having cut off the heads of ſome, and opening the 
bodies twelve days afterwards, the motion of the heart 
was ſtill percepuble; ſo flowly is the vital principle 
diſcharged from theſe inactive animals. Yet we may 
ſuppoſe them to have as much feeling as the ſavages 
who could make ſuch abominable experiments. 

Synonymes. — Teltudo Græca, Linn. and Gmel. 
T. terreltris vulgaris, Ray. La Grecque, Ency. meth. 
and Cepede. 

The ſpecies of Teſtudo moſt liable to be confounded 
with the Grzca ſeem to be the T. puſilla of Linnæus, 
the tabulata of Schœpf, the fulcata of Millar, and the 
marginata of Schœpf. Linnæus himſelf quotes no 
figure for his T. Græca, which has greatly tended to 
increaſe the general uncertainty, 


Tus MARGINATED TORTOISE. 


DORSAL hell blackiſh-brown, oblong, gibboſe, 
variegated with yellow, widened and depreſſed on the 

hind part, | 
This, according to Mr. Schœpf, is the ſpecies erro- 
neoully figured and deſcribed in Cepede's work as the 
Teltudo Græca, and conſidered as the moſt common 
N 2 European 
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10 NATURAL HISTORY OF 
European ſpecies. The Count de Cepede's deſcrip- 


tion is as follows: © This tortoiſe, which is deſcribed 


from the life, is almoſt fourteen inches long, and ten 


broad, when meaſured according to the curvature of 
the buckler, and four inches and a quarter in perpen- 


dicular thickneſs. The head was one inch ten lines 
long, by one inch two lines broad, and an inch thick, 


its upper part being flattened, and ſomewhat triangular. 


The eyes are furniſhed with the membrana nictitans, 
the lower eye- lid only being moveable. Pliny has 


taken notice of this laſt circumſtance, and has miſta- 


kingly attributed it likewiſe to crocodiles, and to all 
oviparous quadrupeds. The jaws are very ftrong, 


-and indented at their edges, their inner ſurfaces _ 


fluted or ridged; which circumſtance has occaſione 

ſome writers to aſſert that they were furniſhed with 
teeth. The auditory paſſages are covered over by the 
{ſkin of the head. The tail is very ſhort, hardly mea- 
ſuring two inches in our ſpecimen. The fore legs 
meaſured three inches and a half long, to the extre- 
mity of the claws, and the hind legs two inches and a 


Half. The head, legs, feet, and tail, are covered by a 
-rough-grained brown ſkin, garniſhed with hard unequal 


ſcales; ſome of theſe, towards the extremities of the 
paws, being of ſuch ſize, ſo much detached at their 


outer ends, and fo ſharp, as to be readily miſtaken, at 


firſt Gght, for claws. The feet are ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
able from the legs; and the toes are ſo much united 
and covered by the common ſcaly membrane, as only 
to be apparent from the claws at their extremities. 

« Thirteen plates, which are ſlightly ſtriated round 
their edges, cover the middle of the buckler; and its 
border is covered by twenty-four plates, all of which, 
particularly the hinder ones, are conſiderably larger 
in proportion than in moſt of the other ſpecies of the 
genus. By the manner in which theſe plates on the 
border are ſituated, reſpecting each other, they give an 
indented appearance to the edge of the as” = 
: Dreads 
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brealtplate is uſually covered by twelve or thirteen 
plates: in the ſpecimen, from which this account was 
formed, there were thirteen. The plates of the buck- 
ler are brown, of various degrees of darkneſs in dif- 
ferent individuals, marbled with whitiſh, The buckler 
is very much protuberant on the back, by which form 
this ſpecies is enabled to recover its procumbent pol- 
ture when turned over on its back, and does not re- 
main, like the green tortoiſe, a prey to its enemies, 
In the action of turning over, from lying on its back, 
it does not depend altogether on the aſſiſtance of the 
feet, which it cannot extend ſufficiently to get hold of 
the ground ; it —_— at the ſame time, the head and 
neck, ſtretching them out fo as to lift it from the 
ground, and balancing itſelf from {ide to fide, until it 
diſcovers on which ſide the ground is loweſt, and molt 
favourable for its purpoſe; it then makes all its efforts 
on that fide only, till it gets far enough over to take 
hold of the earth with its feet.” Cepede has not par- 
ticulariſed its native country, but conſiders it as a 
general inhabitant of Greece, Africa, India, the iſlands 
of Amboina, Ceylon, and Japan; and even of Ame- 
rica; thus confounding, according to Mr. Schœpf, 
ſeveral different ſpecies from all quarters of the globe 
under one general name. 

The general colour of this animal is a dark or 
blackiſh bay; the middle or convex part of the pieces 
compoling the diſł, being more or leſs daſhed or varied, 
in an irregular manner, with yellow: the marginal 
pieces are allo variegated with the ſame colour, which 
predominates chiefly on the hindermoſt or wideſt di- 
viſions, which are pretty diſtinctiy ſtriated or furrowed, 
and from their peculiar width or dilatation form the 
chief part of the ſpecific character. The ſhell of the 
J. Græca is alſo ſomewhat dilated on each ſide at the 
bind part, eſpecially in the older ſpecimens; but not 
in lo great a degree as in the preſent ſpecies. The 
under ſhell is of sa pale yellow colour, each diviſion 
being 
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being marked on its upper commiſſure by a tranſverſe 
blackiſh band, running into a pair of pointed or ſub- 
triangular proceſſes, extending nearly to the next or 
inferior divikon. "The outline of the ſhell, if viewed 
from above, will be {ound to be much longer in pro- 
portion than that of the Tel{tudo Græca, accompanied 
by a ſlight contraction or linking in on each fide. 

The true native country of the animal ſeems not 
very diſtindly known. Mr, Schœpf is inclined. to 
think it an American ſpecies. Cepede ſeems to be 
not the only author who has confounded it with the T. 
Greca ; and it is probable that it has frequently been 
miſtaken for that animal. 1 NF 

Synonymes, — Teitudo marginata, - Shaw, from 
Schæpf. T. Graia, Hermann, Schildt krotie, Jolin- 
ſton, Pl. 80. | 


Tus CARINATED TORTOISE. 


DIGITATED feet, and gibboſe ſhell, with the 
four firit dorſal ſcutella carinated, and entire ſternum. 
The Teſtudo carinata of Linnæus ſeems a ſpecies 
very little known, In the Leverian Muſeum is a ſhel] 
which anſwers to the Linnæan deſeription, and having 
a very diſlintily marked dorſal carina, may be preſum- 
ed to be the ſpecies intended. Dr. Shaw obſerves that 
the epithet cerinata is by no means a happy one, ſince 
there exiſt other ſpecies in which that part is at leaſt 
as ſtrongly marked-as-in-the preſent; theſe, however, 
were probably unknown to Linnæus at the time when 
he deſcribed his Teſtudo carinata. This ſhell is one of 
the ſmaller kinds, meaſuring only three inches in length. 
Its form is broad, or inclining ſomewhat to orbicular; 
its convexity moderate, and its colour brown, each 
ſcutellum being marked by a pale zone of obſcurely 
triangular and ſomewhat confluent ſpots ſurrounding 
the areola or central pait, which is rather large than 
{mall, and roughened by very minute protuberances 
or points. The edges of each ſcutellum are ſur- 
rounded 
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rounded by three or four pretty diſtinctly marked 
furrows. The form of the fcutella is rather broad, 
and of the uſual angular outline. Down the four firſt 
dorſal ones runs a very ftrongly marked elevated 
carina, projecting almoſt into a tubercle on the back 
of each: this carina is of a yellow or pale colour, 
reſembling that of the zones before mentioned. The 
marginal pieces are twenty-five in number, including 
the uppermoſt, which is extremely ſmall. 
According to Linnæus, this ſpecies inhabits the hot- 
ter regions of the earth, and is confined to the dry 
land. Its toes are diſtinct, and not united by any web 
or membrane, Cepede had examined the buckler 
and breaſtplate of an individual of this ſpecies, in the 
collection of the Chevalier de la Marck, which mea- 
fured fix inches long, by fix inches and a half wide, 
and two inches ſeven lines in depth or thickneſs. The 
middle of the buckler was covered by thirteen ſlightly 
ſtriated plates, the borders by twenty-five, and the 
breaſtplate by twelve. The buckler was of a greeniſh 
brown colour, ſtreaked in every direction with yellow. 
Synonymes.—Teltudo carinata, Gmel. La bombèe, 


Ency. meth. and Cepede. Hunched tortoiſe, Kerr. 
Carinated tortoiſe, Shaw. 


Tur GEOMETRICAL TORTOISE. 


OVAL protuberant buckler; all the plates of which 
are elevated, and ornamented with yellow radiating 
ſtreaks, meeting towards the apex, which is ſmooth. 

This elegant land tortoiſe has many circumſtances 
of agreement with the common land ſpecies. Its toes 
are united in a fimilar manner, by a ſkin, which is 


covered with ſmall fcales, ſo as not to be diftinguiſh- 


able from each other, forming a thick clumſy paw; 
and the tips of the toes are only indicated by means 
of the claws, Each fore foot has five claws, and each 
hind foot four. The under fide of the paws are co- 
vered with ſcales of conſiderable ſize, as well as the 
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upper fide; and as theſe ſcales are only attached to 
the {kin at their roots, and are thick and ſomewhat 
rounded at the tips, they are readily miſtaken at firſt 
len for additional claws, fixed in various parts of the 

in. 

The individual, from which the preſent deſcription 
was formed, meaſured ten inches long by eight inches 
broad, and almoſt four inches in perpendicular thick- 


_ neſs. The plates which cover the middle of the 


buckler, uſually thirteen in number, are very protube- 
rant in the middle, and ſeparated from each other b 
furrows of ſome depth: the five which form the mi 
dle row are hexagonal, and thoſe of the two lateral 
rows have five ſides: the middle projetting part of each 
is ſmooth, of a yellow colour, and has ſumewhat of the 
regular form of the plate: the ſides of each plate ſlope 
downwards from this projection, to the furrows which 
ſeparate it from the adjoining plates: theſe ſides are 
deeply ſtriated parallel io the ſeparating furrows, and 
are elegantly marked with yellow ſtripes, which radiate 
from the centre of each plate; thus forming a net- 
work of diſtin& yellow lines on a general black ground, 
having a kind of regular geometrical appearance, from 
which the name of the ſpecies is derived. The border 
of the buckler is covered by twenty-three plates, ſo 
diſpoſed as to make the edges indented, like the teeth 
of a ſaw; theſe plates are black and ſtriated, and are 
elegantly marked with yellow ſtripes, in regular angular 
forms. The breaſtplate is covered by twelve plates, 
which are likewiſe ſomewhat emboſſed in the middle. 
This lower plate is much ſmaller than the upper, as it 
does not cover either the feet, head, or tail: theſe 
parts, however, the animal draws in at pleaſure. The 
under part of the ſace is of a paliſh yellow, and che 
upper part of the breaſtplate ſhaded with red. 

The native country of this beautiful tortoiſe is per- 
haps not truly aſcertained; though the ſhell is more 
frequently ſeen in Europe than that of almoſt — 

other 
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other kind. It is ſaid, however, to inhabit Aſia and 
Africa, and even to be found in America, Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thunberg it is particularly common in 
ſhrubby places about the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
{aid to lay about twelve or fifteen eggs at a time. 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo geometrica, Linn. and Gmel. 
T. piQa, ſeu ſtellata, Worm. T. minor Amboinen- 
ſis, Seba, i. t. 80. f. 83. T. teſſalata minor, Ray 
Tortue geometrique, Ency. meth. and Cepede. | 

The great chequered tortoiſe of Grew, 1s included in 
the above ſynonymes by Gmelin. It muſt, however, 
be conſidered as a permanent variety, if we do not, 
with Dr. Shaw, regard it as a ſpecies perfectly diſtinct. 
It often meaſures a foot or more in length, whereas 
the former ſeldom arrives at that ſize: it is alſo nearly 
ſmooth or even in its outline, whereas that of the T. 
geometrica is remarkably tuberculated; the pieces of 
which it conſiſts riſing very much towards their centres: 
the pattern in the preſent ſhell is alſo more elaborately 
difpoſed, and the ſtreaks or radiations more numerous 
and delicate in proportion. The native country of 
this ſpecies is ſaid by Grew, who has well deſcribed it 
in his Muſeum Regalis Societatis, to be Madagaſcar; 
but it ſhould ſeem to be alſo a native of Jamaica; 
lince the h:catee tortoiſe, mentioned in Brown's hiſtory 
of that iſland, appears to agree pretty well with its 
characters and ſize, and will by no means accord with 
thoſe of the T. geometrica, to which it is generally 
applied by authors. So accurately has Grew detailed 
the figure and pattern of the ſhell, that we ſhall copy 
his deſcription: : 

„It was ſent from Madagaſcar. I find the animal 
no where deſcribed or figured. It is above half oval; 
being of all that I ever {aw the moſt concave; a foot 
long, eight inches over, and almoſt fix inches high. 
The convex is curiouſly wrought with black and whi- 
uſh pieces, alternately wedged in, one againſt another, 
and notched, as it were, with tranſverſe inciſions. 
Vor. XII. No. 148. O Thoſe 
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Thoſe near the margin and on the ſides are compoſed 
into ſeveral pyramidal areas or great triangles, whoſe 
baſes are about two inches broad. On the back into 
ſexangular ones, each of them convex. On the ſides 


and quite behind the ſhell is carried ſomewhat inward. 


Before and hinderly the edges are toothed, and bended 
outward and upward. The inward edges are covered 
with ſhelly plates above an inch and half broad. The 
concave is compoled of fix and forty bones. Along 
the middle of the back are twelve, all, except the 
foremoſt and the four laft, almoſt ſquare. Next to 
theſe are eight on each fide, like ſo many contiguous 
ribs; with two ſmaller ſquare bones before: next to 
theſe, eight more, as it were, under-ribs, on each fide, 
To the twelve middlemolt bones the ribs are joined 
by an alternate commiffure, ſo as one of them anſwers 
to the halves of two ribs, and vice verſa. To theſe 
the under-ribs, in a wonderful manner, viz. by a 
branched ſuture or indenture. For the great ſerratures 
of the under-ribs being firſt inferted into thoſe of the 
upper-ribs, the indenture is afterwards repeated by leſs 
teeth, out of the ſides of the great ones. Beſides the 
molt elegant ordering of the work in the convex, there 
are three things chiefly obſervable, which ſerve for the 
greater ſtrength of the ſhell. That is to ſay, the con- 
vexity of the ſeveral areas on the back, the branched 
ſutures, and the alternate commiſſures of the bones; 
anſwerable to the rule of nature in a human ſkull; and 
of art, in laying of ſtones in buildings, and in cover- 
ing of broader vaults, not with one arch, but ſeveral 
leſs ones, for the greater ſtrength.” | 

It ſhould be farther obſerved, that the colour of this 
ſhell varies in different ſpecimens, the radiations being 
ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes very pale or whitiſh, 
as in Grew's deſcription. The under part of the ſhell 
was wanting in the ſpecimen deſcribed by Grew; but 
in the Leverian Muſcum are ſpecimens of thts part 


alſo, which differs widely in the diſtribution of its 


markings 
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markings from that of the preceding ſpecies; the 
ground-colour being blackiſh- brown, marked by large 
well-defined yellow diviſions or tranſverſe ſpaces, of 
which that in the middle conſtitutes a complete rhomb 
or horizontal lozenge, bounded above and below by 
two much narrower ones, while the pieces compoling 
each extremity are alſo of the ſame colour, and of a 
ſubtriangular form. In ſome ſpecimens a few ad- 
ditional yellow rays are interſperſed. — T. radiata, 
Shaw. T. teſſellata major, Grew. T. major oblonga, 
Broun. 


Tak SPOTTED TORTOISE. 


DORSAL ſhell oblong, moderately convex, ſmooth, 
brown, with ſcattered yellow ſpots. 

A very beautiful ſpecies, ſays Seba; the plates as 
ſmooth as glaſs, conliſting of the uſual number of 
pieces, viz. thirteen on the middle or diſk, and twenty- 
five on the margin: the form of the middle diviſions 
is obſcurely hexagonal, and of the fide ones ſubqua- 
drangular; every piece, both of diſk and margin, 
being marked by a few diſtantly placed, round, yellow 
ſpots, of diſſimilar ſize, but all rather {mall than large. 
Both ſpots and ground colour vary ſomewhat in diffe- 
rent ſpecimens; and it is obſerved that in ſuch ſhells 
as are deepeſt or blackeſt, the ſpots are of a paler or 

more citron yellow: on the contrary, where the ſhell 
inclines more to a cheſnut or reddiſh brown, the ſpots 
are of a deeper or more orange yellow. The head 
and feet darker. A ſmalliſh ſpecies, not more than 
five or fix inches in extreme length. It is a na- 
tive of North America, inbabiting rivers and lakes. 
The young are ſcarcely larger than pigeons' eggs, 
and are very black, beautifully ſpotted with gold- 
colour. : 

Synonymes.— Teſtudo guttata, Shaw. T. punQata, 
Schapf. T. terreſtris Amboinenſis, Seba, t. 80. f. 7. 
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Tas ELEGANT TORTOISE. 


SHELL orbicular, convex, yellow, with tranſverſe 
oval brown ſpots. 

The animal deſcribed and figured by Seba, is a 
ſmall land tortoiſe, with the ſhell nearly circular in its 
outline, and about two inches in length: its colour is 
a bright yellow, its ſurface apparently ſmooth, and at 
each of the commiſſures or joinings of the pieces 
compoſing the diſk is a large oval, or rather leaf-ſhaped, 
black or dark brown tranſverſe ſpot; the pattern form- 
ing three rows of tranſverſe ſpots down the diſk; and 
at the upper junctures, or thoſe where the ultimate 
pieces of the diſk join thoſe of the margin, is a broad 
ſpot of a more faſciated form: there are alſo two 
rather irregular or ſlightly flexuous black liſts running 
down the ſhell, between the rows of ſpots: the mar- 
ginal pieces are each marked by a tranſverſe black 
belt or zone, thus forming a ſpotted edge round the 
whole: the head appears to be ſhort and thick, and 
covered with ſmall ſcales: the feet ſhort, ſtrong, ſcaly, 
and unwebbed, as in other land-tortoiſes, and furniſhed 
with five claws on each: the tail very ſhort. Nothing 
pariicular ſeems to be known of its biſtory. 

Synonymes.— Teſtudo elegans, Shaw. T. terreſ- 
tris Ceilonica elegans minor, Seba, t. 79. fig. 3. 


Tuz AREOLATED TORTOISE. 


SHELL moderately convex, with ſubquadrangular 
elevated deeply-furrowed ſcutella, and depreſſed rough 
ateole. ':; , 

This ſpecies, long ſince figured in the work of Seba, 
appears to bave been either overlooked by Linnæus, 
or purpoſely omitted on account of his not having 
had the opportunity of examining a ſpecimen himſelf, 
and fearing to rely too much on a figure accompanied 
by a flight deſcription. Its native country ſeems to 
be not diſtinctiy known, Seba calls it Braſilian; but 

\ Thunberg, 
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Thunberg, who has deſcribed it in the eighth volume 
of the New Swediſh Tranlactions, affirms that the 
ſpecimen he poſſeſſed came from the Eaſt Indies, 
though he knew not its native country. The length 
of this animal is about three or four inches only: the 
ſhell is moderately convex, the ſcutella of a ſub- 
quadrate form, broader than long, each having a pretty 
large depreſſed areola or central part, which 1s yel- 
low, roughiſh, and ſurrounded by a whitiſh or pale 
Zone, the remaining part or broad margin being brown 
and marked by three or four pretty dillintt or ſtrong 
furrows. The margin conſiſts of twenty-hve pieces. 
The ſhell appears to vary, like moſt others, in the in- 
tenſity of its colours, and even ſometimes in the num- 
ber of pieces compoling the diſk, which, in a ſpeci- 
men deſcribed and figured in Mr. Schœpf's work, 
conſiſts of fifteen inſtead of thirteen pieces. In the 
Leverian Muſeum is alſo a fine ſpecimen with the 
ſame part conſiſting of fourteen pieces. 

Synonymes. — Teſtudo areolata, Thunb. Schapf. 
and Shaw, T. terreſtris Braſilienſis, Seba, t. 80. f. 6. 


Tus DWARF TORTOISE. 


BUCKCER hemiſpherical with convex trapezi- 
form plates; the middle dotted, and the rim ſtriated; 
toes ſcarcely diſtinct. | 

This ſpecies is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
A living ſpecimen was fold to Wormius, who kept it 
for ſome time in his garden, as having been brought 
from India, where perhaps it likewiſe inhabits. The 
buckler of this beautiful little {pecies is ſcarcely four 
hngers breadth in length. The plates are elegantly 
variegated with black, white, purple, greeniſh, and 
ere ; and, when theſe fall off, the ſurface of the 

uckler underneath is blackiſh yellow. The breaſt- 
plate is whitiſh. On the top of the head, which is com- 
pared to the head of a parroquet, there is a protube- 
rance, of a vermillion colour, mixed with yellow; 


| from 
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from which the trivial name, in Cepede's work, is de- 


Tived. The feet have each four claws, and are co- 


vered with very hard ſcales; the thighs being covered 
by a thick ſkin, reſembling leather. The tail is very 


mort and ſlender. 


Though this ſpecies is clothed in gay and beautiful 
colouring, it is ſo ſmall as hardly to derive any ad- 


vantage from the defence afforded by its armour, as we 
may probably apply to it what has been related by 


Kolben, reſpetting the land tortoiſe of the Cape. 
According to that author, the large ſea eagles, called 
olpreys, being very fond of the fleſh of this tortoiſe, 


yet unable to break through its hard covering with all 
the power of their bill and talons, carry it aloft into 
the air, and allow it to fall repeatedly on the rocks, 


on purpoſe to daſh its ſhell in pieces. The fame con- 
trivance has been, in all ages of the world, attributed 
to the eagles of Europe, on purpoſe to enable them 
to devour the common land tortoiſe: And the death 
of the famous poet Eſchylus, by means of a tortoiſe 
let fall from a great height on his bald head by an 
eagle, 1s well known. 

'The dwarf tortoife is not confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape, but appears likewiſe to be 
found in the northern parts of Africa, Mr, Edwards 
has deſcribed an individual of the ſpecies, which was 
ſent from Santta Cruz, in Weſtern Barbary. 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo puſilla, Gmel. from Non. 
Act. Stockh. 1784. T. Virginea, Grew. T. pu- 
ſilla ex India Orientali, Wormius. T. teſſellata minor 
Aſticana, Edu. and Ray. Vermillon, Cepede. Bande- 
blanche, Ency. meth. Little tortoiſe, Shaw. 


Tux INDIAN TORTOISE, 
DORSAL ſhell brown, reflected above the neck, 
and marked with a tubercle on the three upper ſcu- 


telia. 
This very large terreſtrial ſpecies, which is 2 
/ 
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by Linnæus in the twelfth edition of the Syſtema Na- 
turz, was firſt deſcribed by Perrault in the Hiſtory of 
Animals publiſhed by the Royal Academy of France. 
The ſpecimen was taken on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
and meaſured four feet and a half from the tip of the. 
noſe to the tail; and its height or convexity was four- 
teen inches: the ſhell itſelf was three feet long and 
two broad, and, like every other part of the animal, 
bi was of a dull brown colour: the ſhield conſiſted of 
nlarge and diſſimilar pieces, and the edge on the fore- 
paart was rather reflected, for the eaſier motion of the 
IE animal's head: the three anterior portions of the 
EE ſhield had each a round knob or tubercle on the mid- 
dle, which ſeems the moſt remarkable character of 
the ſpecies; each tubercle was about half an inch 
wide, and from three to four lines high: the head, feet, 
and neck, were covered with a wrinkled and granu- 
lated ſkin; the head was ſeven inches long; the man- 
dibles ſerrated, and furniſhed with an additional in- 
ternal row of denticulations. The fore legs were nine 
inches long: the fore feet undivided, thick, and armed 
with five blunt claws: the hind legs were eleven in- 
ches long; the feet tetradaftylous and armed with 
claws: the tail fix inches thick at the baſe, fourteen 
inches long, and terminated by a horny curved pro- 
ceſs. The hgure given in the memoirs of the aca- 
demy ſeems rather negligently executed. M. Cepede 
appears to confound this large ſpecies with the T. 
Græca. 
Synonymes.—Teſtudo Indica, Gmel. from Schnei- 
N der. Great Indian tortoiſe, Perrault. Indian tor- 
toiſe, Shaw. It is included and confounded with the 
T. Græca by Cepede. 
Voſmaer has deſcribed and figured the ſhell of a 
large land tortoiſe from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which ſeems ſo much allied to the preceding, that it can 
hardly be conſidered as any other than a variety. Its 
length was about two feet eight inches: its width one 
| foot 
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foot fix inches: its height one foot: the diſk had thir- 
teen, and the margin twenty-five, pieces. The onl 
difference worth remarking ſeems to conſiſt in the 
abſence of the three tubercles in front, which perhaps 
may conſtitute a ſexual diſtinction. 

Allied to the above is alſo a very large ſpecies 
brought from the ſouthern iſlands, and now in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum: the ſhell is about three feet and a half 
Jong at leaſt; of an ovate-oblong form, widening at 
the bottom, and contrafting conſiderably on each fide 7 
the neck: its colour is a dull uniform brown, and its 
ſurface ſmooth: all the divifions are even; yet the 
whole ſurface of the ſhell has, as it were, regular ele- 
vations and depreſſions on different parts. ; 


Tus: WRINKLED TORTOISE. 


SHELL black, wrinkled, mottled and variegated 
with yellow; the middle dorſal pieces ſubpanduri- 

form. | 
A ſhell of this remarkable ſpecies is preſerved in 
the Leverian Muſcum, and is thus deſcribed by Dr, 
Shaw in his General Zoology. “ It is of a long 
oval form, ſomewhat dilated or widened at the hind 
part; and is of very conſiderable depth or convexity. 
Its colour is black, or dark brown, thickly mottled 
with ſmall and ſomewhat confluent ſpots and varie- 
gations of pale yellow, which are rather larger on the 
ſides than on the middle of the ſhell. The three mid- 
dle diviſions of the dorſal row of ſcutella are, in the 
Linnzan phraſe, lomewhat panduriform or fiddle-ſhap- 
ed; while the upper piece is ſo formed as to reſemble 
the outline of a pitcher, and the loweſt is irregularly 
hexagonal: the fide pieces are four in number, and 
nearly of the general or uſual ſhape: the marginal 
pieces are twenty five in number; the upper one very 
imall, and the four loweſt on each fide pretty deeply 
emarginated or ſub- bifid, ſo as to give a ſomewhat ſet- 
rated outline to that part of the ſhell. A pretty 4 
tinclly 
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6 rintly marked, but by no means ſharp, carina or ridge 
runs down the dorſal row. The whole upper ſurface 
of the ſhell is ſtrongly wrinkled ; every ſcutellum be- 
ing marked by numerous, deeply impreſſed, ſomewhat 
W longitudinal, ſulci or furrows, of various degrees of 
obliquity ; the whole forming an appearance leſs eaſy 
to expreſs in words than by a figure. The under 
ſhell is ſmooth, and of a pale or yellowiſh white co- 
our, thickly and beautifully mottled with black. The 
length of this curious ſhell is nine inches and a half: 
its width, in the middle, five inches; in the wideſt or 
bind part, fix inches and a half; and its height, or con- 
W vexity, three inches, if meaſured from the bottom of 
the under ſhell, and nearly two inches, if from the pro- 
WE minent margin or edge of the upper ſhell. Its na- 
| * country ſeems to be unknown.” Teſtudo rugoſa, 
Saw. 
In the Leverian Muſeum alſo is a variety, perhaps 
a ſexual difference, of the above. In this the ſhell, 
inſtead of being ſpeckled, is marked ſomewhat ob- 
| ſcurely with two or three yellowiſh horizontal ſtreaks 
on each ſcutellum; while the under ſhell is of a yel- 
loviſh white, with a row of moderately large, round, 
| blackiſh ſpots along the whole circumference, one 
ſpot being ſeated at each commiſſure of the marginal 
pieces. A pair of ſimilar ſpots occur alſo at the tip 
or upper part of the ſternum, and a pair on each fide 
the concavity at the opening for the hind legs. 


Tu PAINTED TORTOISE. 


J- 

e DORSAL {hell oblong, ſlightly convex, ſmooth, 
y brown, the ſcutella bordered with yellow. | 
d The remarkable colours of the ſhield of this ſpecies 

I are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it. The ſhell is of a ſmooth 

y ſurface, of a flattened or but ſlightly convex form, 


and of a cheſnut-browy colour, paler or darker in 
different individuals, and conſiſting, as ufual, of thir- 
teen ſegments, each of which is of a form approach- 
Vor. XII. No. 148, P ing 
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ing to ſquare, and pretty deeply edged or bordered 
with pale yellow: a {tripe of the ſame colour allo 
runs down the middle of the dorſal ſegments, while 
the marginal pieces, which are twenty-hve in number, 
are each marked by a ſemi-oval ſpot of the ſame co- 
Jour at the edge, ſurrounded by two, ſometimes three, 
yellow bands, following the direction of the firſt men- 
tioned ſpot, and thus forming ſo many ſ{emi-elliptic 
yellow zones or ſtripes on each piece. The neat- 
neſs and accuracy of theſe, as well as of the yellow 
borders on the large or middle ſegments of the ſhell, 
vary, as may be ſuppoſed, on different individuals, 
and in general ſeem moſt diſtinttly expreſſed on the 
ſmaller ſpecimens. This may be conſidered as one 
of the middle- f zed tortoiſes: the ſhell meaſuring from 
four to {ix inches in length, or ſomewhat more: the 
head is moderately ſmall, and covered with a ſmooth 
{kin; blackiſh above but yellow on the fides and un- 
der part, and very elegantly ſtreaked in a longitudinal 
direction, with ſeveral double rows of black ſtreaks: 
the legs are blackiſh, and marked with two longitudinal 
yellow ſtripes: the claws are ſharp and long; on the 
fore feet five, on the hind feet four. The tail is black- 
iſh, ſcaly, moderately ſharp-pointed, and marked on 
each fide with yellow ſtreaks. It is a freſh- water ſpe- 
cies, and inhabits flow and deep rivers in North Ame- 
rica. In clear ſunny weather theſe animals are ſaid 
to aſſemble in multitudes, fitting on the fallen trunks 
of trees, ſtones, &c. and immediately plunging into 
the water on the leaſt diſturbance. They are ſaid 
to ſwim very ſwiftly, but to walk flowly; to be able 
to continue many hours entirely beneath the water, 
but not to ſurvive many days if kept out of their fa- 
vourite element. They, are very voracious, deſtroy- 
ing ducklings, &c. which they ſeize by the feet, and 
drag under water. They are ſometimes uſed as a food. 

The colour, as has been above obſerved, varies; 


being ſometimes of a blackiſh brown, at other _ 
a 0 
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of a reddiſh cheſnut: the yellow markings are alſo 
either pale or deep in different individuals, and ſome- 
W times whitiſh: the inferior or under edges of the up- 


per ſhell, as well as the upper edges or commiſſures 


of the lower, are elegantly ſtreaked with black, as 
WE if artificially painted; and this variegation is continued 


over the {kin of the ſides of the body. 
The very ſmall tortoiſe, figured in Brown's Tlluf- 


WS :ccations of Zoology, under the name of T. cinerea, 
WE notwithſtanding ſome ſlight variations in point of form, 
| colour, and even in the number of laminæ, can hard- 


ly be conſidered in any other light than as the young 


of this ſpecies. 


Syncnymes.—Teſtudo pita, Gmel. from Schneider. 


T. teſta oblonga, &c. Schepf. Painted tortoiſe, Shaw. 


Cinereous tortoiſe, Brown's Zool. 


Tux SULCATED TORTOISE. 


DORSAL ſhell ovate brown, with furrowed ſcu- 
tella yellow on each ſide. 

This is one of the larger ſpecies of land-tortoife, 
appearing by Mr, Millar's figure to be about a foot 
or rather more in length, from the noſe to the tip of 
the tail. The ſhell is very convex, and has the gene- 
ral habit of the Græca as to ſhape: the diſk is divided 
into thirteen parts or pic ces, of the uſual ſubhexagonal 
and pentagonal form, each being tranſverſely furrow- 
ed from the lower edge to the upper area or terminal 
ſurface with five or fix ſtrongly- imptreſſed ſulci; and 
acrols theſe, in an oppoſite direction, appear to run 
three impreſſed lines or radii: the marginal pieces are 
furrowed or radiated in a ſimilar manner; the general 
colour of the {hell is a dull yellow, each ſide of the 
ſhield- pieces being entirely of that colour, while the 
upper and lower part of each is brown: the marginal 
pieces are allo obliquely ſeparated into a yellow and 
brown diviſion : the head is rather large; bandſomel 
and diſtinctly covered with differently formed ſcales, 
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thoſe on the top and ſides being largeſt and ſubhexa- 
gonal; thoſe round the eyes ſmall and rounded, and 
thoſe on the upper part of the neck hexagonal, but 
much larger than thoſe round the eyes. The man- 
dibles are ſerrated in a ſomewhat unequal manner 
along the upper edges, the ſerratures or denticulations 
being largelt at the tip: the fore legs are ſtrongly 
ſcaled on the upper ſurface with lengthened ſcales, 
each marked by ſeveral tranſverſe furrows; the toes 
are ſcarcely diſtin, but the claws are ſtrong, large, 
black, and five in number: the hind feet are covered 
with very ſmall granulations or rounded ſcales, and 
bave only four claws: the tail is very ſhort, and co- 
vered with the ſame kind of granulated ſkin. Said to 
inhabit the Weſt Indies. 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo ſulcata, Gmel. from Millar 
on various Subjects, Pl. 26. Sulcated tortoiſe, Shaw, 


TuE SMOOTH TORTOISE. 


FEET digitate; ſhell oval, convex, ſmooth. In- 
habits Surinam. Head oval, the fore-part acute, a- 
| bove broad; eyes large, round, contiguous; tip of 
the beak obtuſe, prominent; jaws without teeth, the 
lower hooked at the point; tongue round ; ſcutels 
elevated, broad; cheſt narrowed at the fides. Feet 
thick, ſhort, each with five acute curved claws, —Tel- 
tudo planaria, Gmel. from Gronovius. 


Tues TABULAR TORTOISE. 


DORSAL ſhell oblong, gibbous, and of a brown 
colour; ſcutella yellow in the middle, edged with ſhin- 
ing black, furrowed, rectangular, the lateral ones ma- 

ny-fided. 

"Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes this to be the ſame with the T. 
ſulcata, or at leaſt a variety of it. But to us it appears 
clearly io be the T. terreſtris. It was firſt deſcribed 
and figured in Seba's Theſaurus, and is there aid to 
be a native of Braſil, but it is believed to be rather 
E ' x | 1 
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an African ſpecies. Id is diſtingyiſhed by the greater 
uniformity, both as to ſhape and ſize, of the pieces 
which compoſe the diſk, than in others of the genus; 
each piece being flattiſh or but ſlightly convex, and, 
in general, of an hexagonal figure, though ſome of the 
fide pieces are rather pentagonal: the central part of 
each is large, and ſlightly granulated, and the fides 
pretty clearly and ſtrongly indented with numerous 
furrows, and the whole has a kind of tabular or flat- 
tened appearance; the convexity, however, of the 
ſhell itſelf .is very conſiderable, and the pieces of 
which it is compoſed riſe towards the middle of each. 
The colour is a yellowiſh cheſnut, paleſt or yellowelt 
on the centres of the ſeveral diviſions. The head is 
ſerpentine ; the mandibles ſerrated or denticulated: 
the eyes black and bright: the neck brown, wrinkled, 
ſcaly, and extenſile to the length of four inches. 
The legs thick and bowed, grey ſpotted with red: 
the fore feet have five, and the hind four, broad 
and ſtrong claws: the tail is thick and conical, and 
about an inch in length. The number of pieces on 
the diſk is thirteen, and of the margin twenty-three. 
It appears to vary ſomewhat in colour; perhaps from 
age, &c, Seba's ſpecimen is deſcribed as of a pur- 
pliſh colour, with pale-red centres on the diviſions. 
"That deſcribed by Retzius was blackiſh with pale or 
whitiſh centres; and Mr. Schoepf's is deſcribed as 
deep brown, with pale orange or fulvous centres. 
The general length of the ſhell is about five or fix in- 
ches. When young, the furrows of the pieces are 
much fewer than in the advanced animal; and there- 
fore it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that their number 
in this, and many other ſpecies, bears ſome relation to 
the age of the animal, analogous to the concentric la- 
mellz in the wood of trees. Specimens of the ſhell 
of this tortoiſe are preſerved in the Britiſh and Leve- 
Tian Muſeums, 

Synonymes.—Teſtudo terreſtris, Gmel. T. Ame 
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ricana terreſtris, Stobæus. T. tabulata, Schepf. and 
Shaw. T. terreſtris Braſilienſis, Seba, t. Bo, f. 2. Ca- 
gado de terra, by the Portugeſe. 


Tur BLACKISH TORTOISE. 


OF; this ſpecies, ſays Cepede, which has not been 
- hitherto deſcribed by any naturaliſts, we can give but 
a very imperfe& deſcription, as only its buckler and 
breaſtplate are preſerved in the royal cabinet. 

The buckler is five inches four lines in length, and 
nearly of an equal breadth, being ſomewhat protube- 
rant, and of a very deep blackiſh brown colour. The 
middle 1s covered by thirteen thick plates which are 
ſtriated at their edges, and ſo ſmooth on all the reſt of 
their ſurface, as even to feel oiled or greaſy to the 
touch. The five plates of the-middle row are raiſed 
into a longitudinal ridge. The rim of the buckler is 
covered by twenty-four plates. The breaſtplate is 
notched, or hollowed out, at its hinder part, and is 
covered by thirteen plates.” From the convexity of 
the buckler, it is probably a land tortoiſe, —-La naira- 
tre, Cepede. 


RANA, Tis TOAD axy FROG. 


ENERIC characters, body four. footed, and 

J naked, i. e. without any integument but the ſkin; 
hind legs longer than the fore; tail generally none. 
The want of a tail forms a permanent and very 
ſenſible character, by which it is eaſy to ſeparate and 
diſtinguiſh this genus from the tortoiſes which precede, 
and from tbe lizards which are to follow; all of which | 
have tails, though of very diflerent lengths. Beſides 
this remarable character, the preſent claſs have other 
marks hy which they are readily diſtinguiſhable. Their 
ſize is very much limited, when compared with many 
of the tortoiſes and lizards, the length of the Jargeſt 
being ſeldom more than eight or ten inches, Their 
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{kin has no ſcales, being moſtly covered by warts or 
tubercles, and ſmeared with a viſcid liquor. 
them have only four toes on each of the fore feet, in 
which circumſtance they reſemble the ſalamander and 
other lizards included in the ſame diviſion. 
the ſpecies in this diviſion, in place of having five toes 
on each hind foot, as in moſt lizards, have fix, which are 
more or leſs diſtin&in different ſpecies. In ſeveral ſpe- 
cies the toes, both on the hind and fore feet, are diſtin& 
and ſeparate from each other; but in other ſpecies 
they ate connected together by webs or membranes, 
as in ducks, geeſe, and other web-footed water fowls. 
In all the ſpecies, the hind legs are much longer than 
the fore; from which circumſtance molt of them do 
not walk, but leap forwards, uſing their hind legs as 
ſprings, which they fold up beneath them, and then 
allow them to unbend as it were with violence, ſo as 
throw their bodies ſometimes to a conſiderable height 
and diſtance. Theſe hind legs have, for the moſt part, 
the foot, from the heel forwards, almoſt equal in 
length to the whole of the reſt of the leg. 

The whole animals of this diviſion are greatly more 
fimple in the ſtructure of their ſkeletons than thoſe of 
which we have already treated; having, in common 
with the ſalamander and moſt other lizards analogous 
with that ſpecies, no ribs or vertebrae of the neck, or 
at the moſt only one or two joints in that part. 
bead is joined almoſt immediately with the body, as in 
fiſnes; with which clals of animals they have conſide- 
rable analogy, particularly in their habits, and in their 
They have no external organ 
of generation: the ſœtus is not impregnated within 
the body of the mother; but the eggs are imbued with 
the prolific liquor from the anus of the male, as they 
proceed from that of the female. 
for a long time very different ſrom the form of their 
parents, reſembling fiſhes, more or leſs in different ſpe- 
cies, in an intermediate (tate called tadpoles; and 
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only gradually acquire the proper form of the ſpecies 
by a gradual development of their parts and organs: 
They have no proper urinary bladder, the receptacle 
for that excreted fluid, differing in fize, form, politiong 
and in the number and nature of the dutts connected 
with it from proper urinary bladders. | 
In the early part of this volume, we made fome re- 
marks on the reſpiration of the Amphibia in general; 
and, having there ſtated, p. 8. the abſence in this tribe, 
of thoſe parts, as well oſſeous as muſcular, which, in 
hot-blooded animals, ſerve for reſpiration, we ſhall now 
ſhew how this defect is ſupplied, and point out the ad- 
mirable contrivance of nature, which enables them to 
fill their lungs with air, without the means of forming 
the ordinary vacuum. If we look at quadrupeds, we 
obſerve no motions in the throat, except thoſe at- 
tendant on deglutition; but if we look at any of 
the frog tribe, whether awake or aſleep, except when 
ſubmerged, we ſee very remarkable motions which are 
quick and conſtant. Theſe motions, however fingu- 
lar it mayſat firſt appear, are the motions of inſpiration, 
or rather ſerving for inſpiration. By the fame in- 
ſtin that hot blooded animals are taught to relieve 
the ſenſation of ſuffocation by alternately enlarging and 
diminiſhing the capacity of the thorax, theſe are in- 
ſtruQted to dilate and contract the throat: here the 
vacuum is formed. The cavity of the throat being 
enlarged, the air ruſhes in through the noſtrils and 
fills it; the noſtrils are then cloſed by their proper 
muſcles, the glottis is opened, the muſcles deſigned 
for this office contract, diminiſh the cavity of the 
throat, and impel the contained air into the lungs; in 
this way is inſpiration performed in theſe animals. It 
has been obſerved that when the lungs were laid bare, 
that theſe did not inflate, if the frog, exhauſted with 
pain and loſs of blood, or when the noſtrils were co- 
vered with it, opened its mouth to take in a greater 
{upply of air, till the throat contratted; this then * 
the 
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the immediate conſequence. Likewiſe putting a tube 
down the throat, the glottis and mouth being by this 
kept open, the lungs collapſed, and in this ſtate 
remained; but as ſoon as the tube was removed 
reſpiration immediately re-commenced. Nothing 
ſimilar to this is to be obſerved in hot-blooded ani- 
mals. Expiration is very ealily accompliſhed; for, 
the glottis and the noſtrils being open, the lungs by 
their own contraction form a ſtate of diſtention, and 
by their own weight, aided by that of ſuperincum- 
bent parts, will gradually expel the air; but the muſ- 
cles which cover the fide att alſo on this occaſion, 
and in their croakings (which in time of their amours 
are heard to a great diſtance) with great force. But 
in the ordinary expiration of thele animals, no more 
than in quadrupeds, do the lungs wholly collapſe; if 
not viewed with attention, no motion is ever per- 
ceived in their fides, though there is a regular con- 
traction and diſtention. They have likewiſe the faculty 
of compreſſing one lobe of the lungs ingly, by the 
contraction of the muſcles of that fide: this is eaſily 
induced by touching them gently on the fide with a 
pin or other ſharp body. 

As thele animals are known to be able to live 
much longer without air than thoſe with hot blood, it 
has been ſaid by many that they reſpire ſlower. 
Though probably they do not vitiate ſo much air, 
they reſpire very rapidly. Man reſpires about twenty 
umes in a minute; and according to Forgaro, birds, 
which breathe the quickeſt of all hot-blooded animals, 
from twenty-five to fiſty ; but the eſculent frog re- 
ſpires about ſeventy times in a minute; the Rana va- 
riabilis, a ſpecies of toad, about a hundred, and the 
tree-frog ſo rapidly that the number of the motions of 
the throat can ſcarcely be reckoned. The contrac- 
tions of the throat are to be conſidered as inſpirations; 
yet, as the noflrils do not cloſe with each contrac- 
tion, it cannot be decidedly affirmed that at each, 
the whole contents of the throat are driven into the 
Vor. XII. No. 148. 2 lungs. 
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lungs. As there is frequently one contraction in fout 
or five greater than the reſt, it may be then that the 
greateſt quantity of air is driven into them. When 
theſe animals ſleep, and incold weather, theſe motions 
are ſlower and more feeble.. According to the doc- 
trine lately advanced in the mechaniſm of reſpiration 
in the frog tribe by Dr. Townſon, their lungs poſſeſs 
no fecret power of dilatation, any more than thoſe 
of hot-blooded animals. In both, this organ is inattive 
in reſpiration, which proceſs differs principally in 
this; that, whilſt in the hot-blooded the air is ſucked in- 
to the lungs by the expanſion of the thorax, it is driven 
into them, in the frog tribe, by the motions of the throat. 
This opinion 1s ſupporied by Laurenti and Swam- 

merdam, Morgagni and Malphigius. | 
The inſtruments of reſpiration are thus deſcribed 
by Seba. When the ſkin is ſtripped off from the 
throat, a broad muſcle comes into view, which is the 
mylo-hyoideus. It covers the whole throat, being ex- 
tended from the end of the maxilla to the condyles; 
its fibres run tranfverſely, and are inſerted into the 
maxilla through its whole length. In the middle, from 
the front of this bone, it becomes thin and membra- 
nous, but at the condyles thicker; it is not united 
with the os kyozdes as in man, but ſlightly connetted 
with the ſkin. When the cavity of the throat is dimi- 
niſhed, its muſcular fibres are ſeen evidently to con- 
tract, but chiefly at the condyles, where the muſcle is 
thickeſt. Thus, this muſcle ſeems well adapted to aſſiſt 
in driving the air from the throat into the lungs; never- 
theleſs if it be cutaway, reſpiration continues. The my- 
lo-hyoideus being cut away, the genio- hyoidei appear; and 
under theſe, in the middle, is the muſcle of the tongue ; 
the muſcle at the point of the maxilla, the ſterno-hyorder, 
and the coraco- lyoidei, are likewiſe ſeen. The geno-hy- 
oidei, which are {lit when the ſterno-hyoidei are inſerted 
in the 0s-hyordes, from their direction and connection, 
ought, owe would think, greatly to aſſiſt in 2 
ö the 
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the os-hyoides forwards, and, by this means diminiſh 
the cavity of the throat; yet theſe being cut away 
reſpiration continues. The ſterno-hyordes are ſtrong 
and powerful ; they riſe from the whole length of the 
laſt bone of the ſternum, and are inſerted all along 
the os/yoides. As the os-Hyoides is not in the ſame direc- 
tion as the ſternum, but higher, and its cornua, which 
are faſtened by the ſtylo-hyorder, like wiſe higher and 
oblique, theſe muſcles in their contrattions draw this 
bone downwards and backwards, and thus form a ca- 
vity in the throat. Theſe are the principal muſcles uſed 
in forming this cavity, and when they are cut reſpi- 
ration ceaſes, The coraco-hyordet riſe from the infe- 
rior {ide of the neck of the ſcapula, and are inſerted 
into the 0s-kyordes, near the inſertions of the ſterno-hy- 
oidei. They direct the movements of the os-hyozdes, 
and draw it downwards; one being cut, this bone 
loſes its natural direction, and inclines to the other 
ſlide. If we ſearch deeper, we find the ſtylo-Hyoidei 
muſcles, otherwiſe the conſtrictoris medii pharyngis, 
of which there are three pair in the common toad, 
but .in ſome ſpecies only two. One pair, which is 
ſtronger than the reſt, riſes from the poſterior region 
of the ear, and is inſerted into the points of the cornua 
of the os-hyoides. The other two pairs have the ſame 
origin, and are likewiſe inſerted into the cornua of 
the ſame bone, but more forward. Theſe muſcles 
are likewiſe of great moment in contraQling the ca- 
vity of the throat, by elevating the os-hyoides, and 
drawing it forward. Some muſcular fibres are ſome- 
times obſerveable in the vicinity of the ſtylo-hyordetr, 
upon the membrane which lies immediately under the 
muſcles now deſcribed, and which forms the interior 
part of the throat; theſe may aſſiſt likewiſe as con- 
ſtrictors. | 

If we take away the muſcles and the membrane of 
the throat, leaving only the ſterno-yoidei mulcles, 


although reſpiration is now totally deſtroyed, the 
2 | motions 


| 
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motions uſed in Teſpiration continue; the 0s-hyoides 
is ſtill drawn backwards and forwards, and the glottis 
opens and ſhuts; but the lungs remain collapſed; if 
even all the muſcles which move the os-hyoades are 
cut away, the glottis, whoſe muſcles remain untouched, 
continues to open and ſhut juſt as in hot-blooded 
animals, whoſe reſpiration is deſtroyed by a large 
wound in the thorax, efforts to reſpire continue, 
though ineffectual to remove the painful ſenſation of 
incipient ſuffocation. i 

On expiration little is to be ſaid. The lungs of 
theſe animals, whether alive or dead, being found to 
collapſe as ſoon as the glottis is open; yet, as already 
obſerved, the oblique muſcles, which extend from the 
glottis to the os pubis, and thus envelope the lungs 
through their whole extent, have a great power to 
compreſs them, and thus produce expiration. 


On the phenomena of abſorption, Seba bas the fol- 
lowing curious particulars. 


What an important. office the ſkin performs in the. 


animal ceconomy, is in general well known to phyſio- 


logiſts; yet, executing its office in ſecret, its utility in 
ſome animals has been greatly overlooked. How very 
important it is to the frog and ſalamander will appear 


by conſidering, that, while theſe animals, with whoſe . 


economy we are beſt acquainted, receive their prin- 
cipal ſupply by - the mouth, theſe take in their's 
through the ſkin alone; all the aqueous fluid which 
they take in being abſorbed by the ſkin, and all they 
reject being tranſpired through it. 

An experiment was tried juſt as the cold of winter 
was coming on, with a large female frog. It was 
placed in an earthen: jar in a room, which being 
warmed by a ſtove, it ſhewed no figns of torpidity, 
Though the jar was above a foot deep, it uſed to 
come out, and make excurſions in the room, and in 
a few hours retire; it came out almoſt every evening, 
but early in the morning it had leaped into the jar 
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again. This continued through a great part of the 
winter. During this time there was occaſion io ob- 
ſerve, that, when the jar was omitted to be repleniſh- 
ed with water, and when it had remained a longer 
time than uſual out of the jar, it grew meagre, ema- 
ciated, and feeble; but ſpeedily recovered its enbon- 
point, ſtrength, and vivacity, on being put into its fa- 
vourite element. 

In the ſpring time ſome tree-frogs afforded excel- 
lent opportunities of obſervation, for they ſoon grew 
tame, and ſeldom left the window appropriated to 
them, where they had a bowl of water. But if they 
did, and got down on the floor, they very ſoon be- 
came lank and emaciated; and if not taken up in a 
few hours, they were ſo debilitated, that though re- 
placed in the water, they never recovered. When 
the weather was dry and hot, and the ſun ſhone bright 
upon them, they often retired to a more ſhady place; 
it they did not, they were in a few hours obliged to 
ſeek the water. They ſeldom failed going into it in 
the evening, except in damp and cold weather; th 
would then frequently ſtay out two days. If the bowl 
was taken away, and a few drops ſprinkled on the 
board, they applied their bodies as clole to it as the 
could, and again looked plump. It was obſerved like- 
wiſe in ſome common frogs, which were on the floor, 
and had no water, that they got into a box of ſawduſt, 
in which they nearly covered themſelves; and in this they 
remained alive much longer than if expoſed to the air. 
The following experiments will be ſufficient to deter- 
mine the quantity of water abſorbed and tranſpired. 

1. A tree-frog which had not been in the water 
during the night, and weighed 10 Oz. was placed on 
the rim of a glaſs of water; it entered, and remained 
in half an hour; when it came out, it weighed 14+; 
it had therefore abſorbed in this ſhort time, nearly 
half its weight of water. At balf-paſt eleven in the 
morning, it weighed 13 ounces and a half; at eight 


In 
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in the morning, 11+; at ten at night, 114. At 
Night, the bowl of water was taken away, and in 
the morning it had left the window, and had crept 
into a corner of the room, and was covered with duſt 
and almoſt lifeleſs; when cleaned, it weighed only 7302. 
It was then repeatedly waſhed on the upper ſurface of 
its body with a hair-pencil charged with water, and 
by this it gained 2 oz. in weight; aſter this being left 
about an hour, it loſt half an ounce, weighing only 
nine ounces. Being afterwards put into a glaſs of 
water, where it remained an hour and quarter, it then 
weighed 134; ſo that in this ſhort time it had abſorbed 

=, a little more than half its weight, and was now 
nearly double the weight it had been when found in 
the morning. 

2. Another tree-frog, at eight at night weighed 13 
oz. at ten ditto 12; at half-paſt five in the morning 
22; it had therefore been in the water; at half-palt 
eleven 193 ; at half paſt three in the afternoon, 18; 
at half-· paſt ſeven, 174; at ten, 164; at ſix next morn- 
ing, 151 ſoon after it entered the water, and remained 
in an hour, and at eight it weighed 184; at half-paſt 
nine, 18; at four in the afternoon, 155; and at ten 
at night, 19. | 

3. Another tree-frog, which had been without water 
all night, and looked-very much emaciated, weighed 
71 oz. Being placed on blotting paper four fold and 
well ſoaked with water, where it remained an hour 
and a balf, it then weighed 144 0z. It had therefore, 
in the ſhort ſpace of an hour and a half, and by the under 
furface of the body alone, abſorbed nearly its own 
weight of water. 

4. This experiment was made with two very fine fe- 
male toads, which had been without water nearly two 
days, and were very weak and much emaciated, One oi 
theſe, weighing 34+ 0z, was put into water nearly three 


hours, and then weighed 37: the other, weighing 155 
altes 
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after remaining about three hours on wet blotting pa- 
per, weighed 39. _ 5 f 
From theſe experiments it appears, that theſe ani- 
mals ſometimes abſorb nearly their own weight of wa- 
ter, and ſometimes in the ſhort ſpace of an hour and 
a half, and by the under ſurface of the body alone. 
This certainly is truly remarkable. | 
The abſorption of water naturally leads us to ſpeak 
of the ejection of it. This ejection of water is no 
new obſervation, though it has -been chiefly noticed 
in toads. It has been conlidered as their urine, and 
as poiſonous ; and they are accuſed of ejetting it with a 
miſchievous intent. As far as our oblervations extend, 
it is common to all the frog tribe; but it is moſt pro- 
bably neither urine, nor ejected as an ordinary eva- 
cuation, nor given them by nature as a poiſonous 
miſſile weapon, to be uſed in their defence; but that 


it is pure water, and only voided as an incumbrance * 


previous to their efforts to eſcape. To all of them, 
on ſuch occaſions, ſo much liquid in the bladder would 
certainly be very inconvement, and particularly to 
thole which leap. 


From long obſervation, it appears, that though 


theſe animals have a bladder, and for the ſize of the 


animal a very large one, they never void urine, What 
then this fluid and what the receptacle are may be 
uncertain, but it is lels likely that the bladder is a veſica 
urinatia, and its contents urine, (which is the received 
opinion, ) than that the former is a reſervoir, and the lat- 
ter a pure fluid to ſupply the deficiencies cauſed b 
tranſpiration. Or perhaps it is ſecreted by the kidneys; 
but, inſtead of being ejetted as urine, paſſes off in ge- 
neral by perſpiration. Theſe two, perlpiration and 
urine, in our economy, have conhderable analogy. 


| Whatever this fluid may be, it is as pure as diſtilled 


water, and equally taſteleſs. This holds good as well 
in regard to that of the toad, which has been often taſted, 
as of the frog. As the frog tribe never drinks, and 
yet has ſo great a want of water, it ſeems probable 


that 
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that this fluid, which is abſorbed by the ſkin, or ſome 
rt of it, may be condutted to this bladder as to a re- 
2 from whence it is further diſtributed as their 
ceconomy may require, in the fame manner as this 
fluid taken into the ſtomach of other animals is thence 
further diſtributed; whilſt the urine is conducted by 
the uretus into the rectum, and is ejected with the other 
feces as in animals deſtitute of a bladder, as birds. 
-Snakes and the comman lizard, which have a hard 
exterior coating, drink. Whether tortoiſes, which have 
likewiſe a hard coating, do, is uncertain, but pro- 
bably they do not. In the teſtudo orbicularis, which 
is amphibiaus, may be obſerved a peculiarity that bas 
ſome analogy with what is juſt related of the- frog 
tribe. One of theſe animals kept in a ſtudy, was ob- 
ſerved, after being brought out of water for three or 
four days, to extend its neck to the utmoſt on being 
Put in the water, and to remain in this polition nearly 
motionleſs for ſeveral minutes: though worms were 
given It, it would not offer to eat till this was over. 
When firſt under confinement, it uſed to let out a 
E deal of water on being taken out of this element, 
but not aſter it was accuſtomed to be handled. It is 
not to be doubted that whillt it was in this poſture it 
ſucked in water by the anus: this opinion was con- 
firmed by putting it in water coloured with lackmus and 
afterwards drawing off this coloured fluid with a 
catheter. From ſome obſervations on the teſtudo orbi- 
cularis, and from the old work of Caldeſi, we may 
aſſert, that the bladder in theſe animals is more varied 
and far more complex than in other animals. Per- 
raul ſays, of the great land tortoiſe which he examined, 
that its bladder was of an extraordinary ſize, and con- 

tained aboye twelve pounds of clear watery urine. 
But to return to the frog tribe. The power which 
this tribe poſſeſſes of abſorbing ſo much humidity by 
the ſkin, and the reſervoir they are provided with for 
retaining more than is proper to enter the ſyſtem at 
|; One 
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one time are of the greateſt importance in their œco· 
nomv. Some of them paſs much of their time- on 
land, and make excurſions far from their favourite 
element. Here this reſervoir ſerves them like the ſto- 
mach of the camel, when travelling over the parched 
delerts of Arabia. Some, when the breeding ſeaſon 
is over, fix their reſidence far from any water, and 
become quite terreſtrial animals. During the day (be- 
ing nofturnal animals) they lie concealed, by which 
evaporation goes on ſlowly, but when evening comes 
they go forth, and while waiting for their little prey, 
by applying their bodies to the moiſt ſoil, or graſs wet 
with dew, they make up the loſs by evaporation ; or 
if a ſhower falls they fill their reſervoir. The power 
they have at will of increaſing or diminiſhing their 
bulk, by blowing themſelves up by the inflation of 
their lungs, or ſuffering themſelves to be flaccid, 
muſt conſiderably facilitate this buſineſs. 

How readily they mult abſorb the dew the third ex- 
periment ſhews, and the following will prove that they 
abſorb the moiſture from the ſoil. A large edible 
frog (Rana 2 which, from hopping about a 
room where a bowl of water was omitted, was be- 
come lank and feeble, went into a box of damp 
mould, in which worms were kept, and half covered 
itſelf in it: after being cleaned it weighed fix drachms 
and thirty-two grains. Being. placed again on the 
mould, a few hours after, at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, it had gained five grains and a half, at eight inthe 
morning half a grain, at nine at night two grains more, 
ſoon after it left the mould, and at eight in the morn- 
ing it had loſt chirty- eight grains. Being placed again 
on the mould at nine at night it weighed the ſame, 
at eight in the morning it had gained one grain. 
When it continued to weigh the ſame, it muſt not be 
inferred that it had not abſorbed any thing, as it 
gained by the under ſurface what it loſt by the upper. 
The difference in the quantity, in a great meaſure, no 

Vor. XII. No. 149. R doubt, 
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doubt, depended on the dampneſs of the mould, which 
when firſt turned up, would be moiſter than when it 
had been expoſed ſome time to the air. 

A great many curious experiments might be made 
on theſe animals by putting them in media of differ- 
ent degrees of drynels, in currents of air, with hygro- 
meters, &c. &c. to obferve how evaporation went on 
under thefe different circumſtances. An experiment 
was made with an hygrometer at Vienna, in which was 
. placed a large female edible frog, fully imbibed with 

water, under a bell-glaſs, reſting upon mercury: here 

it remained near three days, without loſing any of its 
weight, at leaſt not a gooth part; yet afterwards, on 
handling, it ejected about a twentieth part of its own 

weight of water. | b 

The ſkin of the frog tribe, which is beautifully co- 
vered on the inner ſide with blood veſſels, is con- 
netted with the body only in a few places: this, one 
would think, would render the detection of the lym. 

hatics very eaſy; yet where the great blood veſſels 

| Lis the ſkin and enter the body, any accompanying 
lymphatic veſſels have rarely or never been obſerved. 
The ſkin puts on a different appearance in the ſame 
animal at different times: that of the tree frog is 

Fometimes ſmooth-and ſhining, juſt like the fineſt kind 
of green vellum. In this ftate, if touched with the 
finger, this receives not the ſmalleſt figns of humidity 

upon it; at other times it is much rougher ; if it is 

then touched it leaves a moiſture upon it. It like- 
wife changes its colour according to a variety of cir- 

cumſtances. E A 

The colour throughout this whole genus, but more 

particularly among the toads, differs in intenſity, ac- 
cording to the time which has elapſed fince the ani- 
mal caſt its cuticle. The manner in which toads 
perform this proceſs is thus related by Mr. Schneider, 
from Grignon, who was an eye-witneſs of it: „The 

Kin ſplits or cracks in a longitudinal IN 

| } | ove 
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above and below; and the animal pulls off that of the 
left fide with its left foot, and delivering it into the 
right foot, applies it to its mouth and ſwallows it: it 
then performs the ſame proceſs on the right {ide with 
the right foot, and delivering the cuticle into the left 
foot, ſwallows it like the former.” | 

Frogs are ſubjett to the ſame operation. Their 
Kin, however, being more pliable, and more con- 
ſtantly ſteeped in water, by which it is rendered ſoft, is 
eaſier got rid of, Hence they change their ſkin very 
frequently, when not torpid, generally, ſays Cepede, 
throwing off the old ſkin every eight days. 

From their winter torpidity they may at any time 
be rouſed by means of an artificial temperature equal 
to the natural warmth of ſpring; and they can be 
again rendered torpid, by replacing them in a cold 


temperature. It would appear, however, that this un- 


natural ſtate of activity, to which they are recalled 
by artificial warmth, occaſions a conſiderable waſte 
of their vital powers, and cauſes them to die very 
Joon after. But it is probable, that if frogs brought 
from a warm country, which had become torpid in a 
cold one, were reſtored to activity by artificial means, 
they would not ſuffer by the reſuſcitation, which 
would only be to them the reſtoration of their natural 
ſtate. In ſome experiments on this ſubject, M. Gle- 
ditſh, of the Pruſſian Academy, ſucceeded: ſo far in 
reſtoring the natural vigour of frogs from their hy- 
bernation, by artificial means, that they even gave 
indication of the ſexual paſſion, which is produced 
naturally by the fine weather of ſpring. But, whe- 
ther from want of proper food, or in conſequence of 
their activity being too ſuddenly excited at a ſeaſon 
when they commonly retain only a very feeble exiſt- 
. ence, the frogs reſtored to vigour by chat naturaliſt 
all quickly periſhed. | "SEN 


1 


The males begin to ſeek out their mates at the com- 
mencement of the warm weather in ſpring, At this 


R 2 ſeaſon 


ö 
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feaſon a blackiſh tubercle or wart, covered all over 
with minute papillæ, grows on the inner toe or thumb 
of each fore foot of the male frog. Linnæus, probably 
truſting to the opinion of Frederic Menzius, was led 
to ſuppoſe this wart to be the male organ ; but, if he 
had reflected in the leaſt on this ſubjett, he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have ſeen the abſurdity of the fuppoſition. 
The real uſe of this ſtructure ſeems to be merely to 
aſſiſt in retaining a firm hold of the female: for this 
purpoſe, the male mounts on her back, and embraces 
ber ſo ſtrongly with his fore legs, interlacing the toes 
of both feet together, that it requires conſiderable 
force to ſeparate them; he will even keep his hold 
after his hind feet are cut-or torn off. Spallanzani 
even aſlerts, that, having cut off the head of a frog 
engaged with a female, it continued for ſome time to 
fecundate the eggs, and lived for four hours. In 
ſpite of every effort on the part of the female, the 
male retains bis poſture ; and does not quit it even 
when ſhe comes out of the water. This intimate 
union continues for ſeveral days, the longer in 
proportion as the weather is colder, and does not 
ceaſe until the female has protruded her whole bur- 
denof eggs; during all which time they ſwim about 
together united in the cloſeſt embrace. We have 
formerly had occaſion to notice an equally ſtrict union 
between the male and female tortoiſes, which float 
about in the ſea for ſeveral days ſo intimately united 

as to be hardly ieparable by any force. Core 
As frogs adhere cloſely to the backs of their own 
ſpecies, ſo we know they will do the ſame by fiſh. 
Walton mentions a ſtrange ſtory of their deſtroying 
Pike ; but that they will injure, if not entirely kill, 
carp, is a fatt indiſputable, from the following rela- 
tion. Not many years ago, on fiſhing a pond be- 
longing to Mr. Pitt, of Encomb, Dorſetſhire, great 
numbers of the carp were found each with a frog 
mounted on it, the hind legs clinging to the back, and 
* | the 
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the fore legs fixed in the corner of each eye of the 
fiſh, which were thin and greatly waſted, teazed by 


cartying ſo diſagreeable a load. Theſe frogs Mr. 


Pennant ſuppoles to have been males diſappointed of 
a mate. | 

Frogs are extremely tenacious of life, ſo that they 
can ſuffer very ſevere wounds without being mate- 
rially injured. They will even live and move about 
as uſual for ſome time after the body has been laid 
open, and the bowels and even the heart taken out. 
Their life and motion even continue after they have 
loſt the whole of their circulating ſluids: and, if in 
this ſtate, they be expoſed to a ſevere degree of cold, 
they will become torpid, and will again recover their 
agility by means of -warmth, Hence, notwithſtand- 
ing the numerous dangers to which they are expoſed, 
their liſe muſt in general be long in proportion to the 
ſize of their bodies. 
Being accuſtomed to remain often for a conſider- 
able ſpace of time under water, and their hearts being 
able to continue to beat without the aſſiſtance of re- 
ſpiration, it is not ſurpriſing that they are likewiſe 


able to live for ſome time under an exhauſted re- 


ceiver. We may even ſuppoſe, that the uneaſineſs 
and pain they experieuce, on beginning to exhauſt 
the air- pump, proceeds more from the ſudden and 
forcible expanſion of their veſſels, by the rarefadtion 
of the air continued in their bodies, than from the 
want of freſh external air. Hence toads and frogs 
are. capable of living longer than molt other animals, 
in cloſe veſſels, where the air cannot be renewed. We 
cannot bring ourſelves to detail the . horrid experi- 
ments that have been made on this harmleſs” animal; 
but muſt refer our readers to the works of Ray, Haller, 
and the cruel Spallanzani. See alſo the works of Redi, 
and Nollets Legons de phyſique experimentale. 
Frogs are preyed on by fiſh of various kinds, par- 
ticularly by pikes, eels, water-ſerpents, and by moles, 


weaſels, 
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Avcaſels, wolves, water-fowl, birds of prey, and many 
other animals. They are even much ſought after by 
mankind, eſpecially the edible frog, as furniſhing an 
uſeful article of focd; certain parts of their bodies 
being even conſidered as a delicacy. For this pur- 
pole they arc caught in various ways: ſometimes by 
means of nets in the night, uſing torches which daz- 
zle or terriſy them fo much as to meke them almoſt 
motionleſs: or they are caught by means of hooks, 
baited with worms, inſeas, fleſh, or even a bit of red 
cloth; for, being very voracious, they ſeize every 
thing greedily, and keep their hald very obſtinately. 
In Swiſſerland, they are caught by means of large 
rakes, with long cloſe ſet teeth, which are thrown i into 
the water and drawn out again ſuddenly. 

Different parts of their bodies, and even their 
ſpawn, variouſly prepared, have long been ore 
as a uſeful remedy in ſome diſeaſes. 

Such are the chief general facts, which are com- 
mon to the whole claſs of oviparous quadrupeds with- 
out tails; but, when attentively examined, they will 
be found. to divide themſelves into three claſle es, by 
circumſtances in their ſtrutture and habits, 

The ſpecies placed in the firſt diviſion, named 
toads, have their bodies almoſt round; their head pro- 
tuberant; their fore feet very ſhort, and the hind 
feet ſometimes not equal in length to the head and 
body. They do not leap with any agility. They 
avoid the light, and only leave their retreats at night 
m ſearch of prey. The eyes of theſe animals are 
much better calculated for” ſeeing in a feeble light, 
than thoſe of the other ſpecics of oviparous quadru- 


© . peds without tails; and, when brought into a ſtrong 


light, the pupils contralt into a narrow flit. Thus 

the toads may be ſaid to differ from frogs, in the ſame 

manner as owls differ from birds that go about in the 

day. 

4 tn the ſecond diviſion, called frogs, the head 0 
aw body 
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body are lengthened, angular, and raiſed into longi- 
tudinal ridges; the hinder part of the belly is almoſt 
always lank ; and the hind legs are very long. In 
general the length of the fore legs is double the dia- 
meter of the body about the breaſt ; and that of the 
hind legs at leaſt equal to the length of the head and 
body. The proportions of the animals of this divi- 
fion are generally agreeable ; they leap with great 
agility ; and, inſtead of avoiding the light, they ſeem 
to delight to baſk in the rays of the ſun, 

The croaking of frogs is compoſed of hoarſe, diſ- 
cordant, and indiſtindt, ſounds ; even that of a ſingle 
individual is ſufficiently unpleaſant ; but they are ge- 
nerally heard in conſiderable numbers, forming, when 
near, a molt diſagreeable jarring of harſh monotonous 
ſounds, fatiguing even to the leaſt delicate ears. The 
males make the loudeſt noiſe; blowing up a kind 
of pouch or air-bag at each fide of the throat, which 
ſerves to increaſe the power of their voice: the 
croak of the female is a dull hollow grunt, which 
ſhe forms merely by ſwelling out the throat. The 
croak of the males is only louder, and heard to a 
greater diſtance than that of the females, without be- 
ing in the leaſt degree more agreeable. . Nature has 
not formed theſe animals as , muſicians to our fields, 
having only provided them with inſtruments of forci- 
ble, not of pleaſing, ſounds. They interrupt the de- 
lightful ſilence which reigns during the fine nights of 
fummer, and prevent our enjoying the tranquillity 
of the ſcene abroad; and at a later hour prevent the 
wiſhed-for repoſe, by grating our ears with their harſh 
inceſſant croakings. But, beſides the loud, frequent, 
and prolonged, croak, the male has a lels unpleaſant 
cry, which is more hollow and ſomewhat plaintive, 
and ts ufed as a call for the-females ; ſo that, almoſt 
in every inſtance, the expreſſion of love is mixed in 
ſome degree with ſoftneſs. The veſicles. formerly 
mentioned are not only filled with air when the ani- 
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mal croaks, but may be blown up by preſſing the 
body, ſo as to force the air from the lungs into them; 
and they ſwell out in a fimilar manner, when the ani- 
mal is placed beneath the exhauſted receiver of an 


_ air-pump. 


The animals of the third diviſion, named tree- 
frogs, are generally ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt, and 
more elegant in all their proportions ; and have their 
toes furniſhed with little viſcid pellets, by which they 
are enabled to attach themſelves even on the under 
ſurfaces of the moſt poliſhed bodies. They are ex- 
tremely nimble, and leap with great force; and are 
able to purſue inſetts, on which they feed, with great 
agility even on the branches and leaves of trees. 


I. Toads. Body warty, and puffed up ; legs ſhort. 


Taz PIPA, ox SURINAM TOAD. 


SPECIFIC character, toes of the fore feet un- 
armed, four-cleft ; of the bind feet clawed, palmate. 

This is one of the moſt extraordinary toads of 
South America. The male and female are fo differ- 
ent from each other, both in ſize and appearance, as 


to be often taken for diſtintt ſpecies; for which rea- 


ſon, inſtead of a general deſcription of the ſpecies, we 
ſhall deſcribe each ſex ſeparately. 

The male has four ſeparate toes on each fore foot, 
and five webbed toes on each hind foot; all of the 
toes on the fore feet are divided at their extremities 
into four ſmall parts or lobes, without claws: the head 
and body are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable ſrom each 
other; the mouth is extremely wide; the eyes are 
very ſmall, diſtant from each other, and wle; on the 
top of the head: the head and body are much flat- 
tened, the general colour being ſomewhat olive, of 
different ſhades, interſperſed with very ſmall reddiſh 
ſpots. Length from five to ſeven inches. 

The female is ſmaller than the male. The head 


and 
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and body are ſimilarly flattened; but the head is tri- 
angular, being larger at the baſe than the fore part of 
the body; the eyes are very ſmall and diſtant from 
each other, as in the male. The ſtruQure of the feet 


are ſimilar to thoſe of the male, the ſubdiviſion of the 
fore toes into four lobes being more diſtin :. the 


body is for the molt part covered all over with very 
ſmall warts. 1 EL 

The molt extraordinary circumſtance in the hiſ- 
tory of this animal, and perhaps one of the molt ſin. 
gular and intereſting facts in natural hiſtory, is the 
manner in which the embryo is developed. Madame 


Merian, to whom we owe the firſt obſervations on this 


wonderful ſabje&, miſtakenly ſuppoſed that the young 
were conceived beneath the ſkin on the back of the 
mother. The fact is, that, after the eggs are ex- 
cluded from the female and fecundated by the male, in 
the ſame manner with thoſe of all other toads, inſtead 
of diſperſing them in the water, the male collects them 
under his belly with his feet, and ſpreads them over 
the back of the female, where they ſtick cloſe by 
means of the viſcid liquor which ſurrounds them: by 


ſome unknown . proceſs, perhaps irritated by ſome 


property of the male ſeminal liquor, the ſkin or the 
back of the female tumifies, and forms little cells over 
all the eggs. In this ſingular ſituation, like a kind of 
external matrix, the eggs increaſe in ſize, and the tad- 
poles are formed, perhaps more expeditiouſly than in 
the ordinary way, by the aſſiſtance of the heat of the 
female; and, when the young tadpoles are completely 
formed, they come out from the cells more advanced 
in their ſtate of growth than ordinary tadpoles; hav- 
ing already loſt their tails, which they were furniſhed 
with in the early ſtage of their exiſtence. After they 
are all come forth, the female gets quit of the re- 


mainder of the cells, and of part of her ſkin, by 


rubbing herſelf againſt ſtones or vegetables, and the 
injured {kin is renewed by a freſh growth, 20 
Vor. XII. No. 149. 8 The 
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The pipa ſeems to have been firſt made known to 
European naturaliſts about the latter end of the ſe- 
venteeth century, and to have been firſt deſcribed by 
Ruyſch. It was afterwards deſcribed and figured by 
Madame Merian; but with much greater accuracy 
by the editor of Seba's Muſeum, where it is repre- 
ſented in its different ſtates. | 
According to Fermin, the pipa is calculated by na- 
ture for producing but one brood of young ; and, 
compared with the reſt of the genus, it can by no 
means be conſidered as a very prolific animal ; the 
number of young produced by the female which he 
obſerved, amounted to ſeventy-five, which were- all 
excluded within the ſpace of five days. Fe 

Bya fingular error in the Gmelinian edition of the 
Syſtema Naturæ, the young of the pipa are ſaid to be 
at firſt tailleſs; afterwards to acquire that part, and 
again to Joſe it. 

It would appear that the fleſh of this toad is not 
unwholeſome, as, according to Madame Merian, the 
negroes of Suriuam eat of it with pleaſure, and ſuffer 
no inconvenience from its uſe. 

Synonymes.— Rana pipa, Linn. and Gmel. 1046. 
Bufo, ſeu pipa Americana, Seba, t. 77. f. 1—4. R. Su- 
rinamenſis, Bradley. B. major Surinamenſis, Wag- 
ner. B. aquat. Surinam. Vincent. B. aquat. Merian. 
Pl. 59. Pipa, Shaw, iii. 167. Surinam toad, Tyr- 
ton, 1. 648. Pipa, or Cururu, Ency. meth. 


Tus MUSICAL TOAD. 


| THIS toad, which is found in Surinam, is one of 
the largeſt of the genus. The fkin is variegated with 
livid blue and brown, and is covered all over, both 
above and underneath, with protuberant points or 
fmall warts. The ſhoulders, which are covered in a 
fimilar manner, are raiſed into large boſſes, and are 
pierced by numerous pores. It is eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able from the pipa, by having five toes, with hardly 
any 


any apparent claws, on all the feet, the hind feet only 
being half-webbed. It inhabits freſh waters, making 
a continual harſh croaking. From this inceſſant 
noiſe, Linnæus has given it the name of muſical toad; 
but its harſh diſcordant voice only ſerves to diſturb 
the harmonious concerts of the feathered choriſters in 
the peaceful groves of South America. 5 
Synonymes.— Rana muſica, Linn. and Gmel. R. 
dubia, Shaw. Criard, Ency. meth. Vociferous toad, 
Kerr. Muſical road, Turton. 


Txzs COMMON TOAD. 


BODY lurid and brown. Of all the European 
toads this ſeems to be the moſt univerſally known; at 
leaſt, in its complete or perfect form. It is found in 
gardens, woods, and fields, and frequently makes its 
way into cellars, or, any obſcure receſſes in which it 
may occaſionally conceal itſelf, and where it may find 
a ſupply of food, or a ſecurity from too great a de- 
gree of cold, | | | | 

The toad is an animal too well known to require 
any very particular deſcription ofgts form ; it may be 
neceſſary to obſerve that it is always covered by. tu- 
bercles, or elevations on the ſkin, of larger or ſmaller 
ſize in different individuals, and that the general co- 
lour of the animal is an obſcure brown above, much 
paler and irregularly ſpotted beneath. The toad, 
however, is occaſionally found of an olive caſt, with 
darker variegations; and in ſome ſpecimens, more 
eſpecially in the earlier part of ſummer, the ſhoulders 
and limbs are marked with reddifh ſpots, while a tinge 
of yellow often pervades the under parts both of the 
limbs and body. a 
In ſome countries, as at Carthagena and Porto- 


that in rainy weather not only the marſhy grounds, 


S 2 have 
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bello in America, toads are ſo extremely numerous, a 


but the gardens, courts, and ſtreets, are almoſt entirely 
covercd wih them; inſomuch that the inhabitants 
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have conceived, that each drop of rain becomes 
changed into a toad. In theſe countries, the toad is 
of conſiderable ſize, the ſmalleſt individuals being fix 
inches in length. If it happen to rain during the 
night, the whole toads quit their hiding places, and 
crawl about in ſuch inconceivable numbers, as al- 
moſt literally to touch each other, and to hide the 
ſurface of the earch, ſo that it is impoſſible to ſtir out 
of doors without trampling them under foot at every 
ſtep. It is pretended by ſome writers, that, beſides 
their enormous fize, the toads of the hotter parts of 
South America are extremely venomous, and give 
dangerous bites. The exceſſive heat of theſe coun- 
tries, and the particular nature of their food, may 
probably increaſe the deleterious nature of their fluids; 
but the toad has no teeth, and cannot thercfore be 
ſuppoſed to bue. 

During winter, in, Europe, the toads gather into 
little companies in the ſame hole, apparently on pur- 
poſe to augment and prolong the ſmall remains of 

eat, and to poſtpone as long as poſſible the period of 
their torpor. In fuch ſituations, they are moſt rea- 
dily diſcovered for the purpoſe of deſtroying them, as 
they are then incapable of eſcaping. After recover- 
ing from their ſtate of hybernation, they go about 
moſtly in the night in ſearch of food. Like frogs, 
they live on inſects, worms, beetles, and ſnails; but 
they are ſaid likewiſe to feed on ſage, and to ſeem 
fond of remaining under the ſhade of that plant; and 
hemlock has been ſometimes called toads parſley, on 
account of its being greedily eaten by them. 

Towards ſun-ſet in the beginning of the fine wea- 
ther of ſpring, the toad may be heard emitting a tole- 
rably ſoft cry, which is probably the call of love. The 
ſexual intercourſe takes place in March or April, and 
is moſtly carried on in the water, as is the caſe with 
frogs and tree-frogs. But the male often gets hold of 
the female at a conſiderable diſtance from brooks or 
Why R marſhes; 
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marſhes; and, placing himſelf on her back, embraces 
her with ſuch force, that ſhe 1s obliged to carry him 
to the water; and, though oppreſſed with her burden, 
ſhe ſeldom or never allows any of her eggs to eſcape 
during her painful journey. The union Jaſts gene- 
rally for ſix or ſeven days, and as far as twenty or even 
more in cold ſeaſons. During the whole time both 
male and female croak continually ; and the male 
often emits a, tolerably loud grunt, when any one en- 
deavours to ſeparate him, or when he obſerves the a 
proach of another male; in which latter caſe, he ſeems 
to be extremely angry at the intruder, and endeavours 
to puſh him away by means of his hind feet. Though 
ſeverely wounded, he will on no account quit his fe- 
male; and, if ſeparated by force, returns to her the 
moment he is left at liberty, and reſumes his intimate 
union, even though covered over with wounds, and 
deprived of ſome of his limbs. Towards the end of 
this union, the female begins to protrude her eggs; 
and is aſſiſted by the male, who draws them out with 
his hind legs, cauſing them to paſs cloſe to his own 
anus, from which they almoſt ſeem to come out, and 
impregnates them by the way, After continuing this 
exerciſe for ſome time, the male and female riſe to the 
ſurface of the water to breathe, and in about a quar- 
ter of an hour (ink again to the bottom to reſume 
their labour. Theſe intervals of reſt are frequently 
repeated nine or ten times during twelve or fourteen 
hours, the uſual period which is occupied in pro- 
truding the whole burden of eggs. Theſe are ſur- 
rounded and attached together by a tranſparent glairy 
fluid, lo as to form two ſtrings or rows, that continue 
adhering to each other and to the anus of the female 
until the whole is protruded ; and the double row of 
eggs ſometimes extends to the length of forty feet. 
Theſe eggs are often found dry at the bottom of 
ponds or ditches from which the water has been eva- 
orated, : 1 
Light is offenſive to toads during the ſexual inter- 
f courſe, 
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courſe, as in all other periods of their life. Hence 
that union takes place very early in the morning, and 
even frequently during the night. The eagerneſs of 
the male ſeems ſometimes to ſubliſt after the whole 
eggs of the female have been protruded and impreg- 
nated. As Mr. Roeſel has ſeen them continue their 
embraces for above a day after that proceſs was ac- 
complilbed ; which circumſtance was aſcertained by 
diſſeding the female, and finding her ovaries entirely 
Empt * ; 5 

; * Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 
1741, M. Nemours gives an, account of his obſerv- 
aions on a male and ſemale toad, which he found 
coupled together on the ground, in the Royal Gar- 
den. Though ſurpriſed, and apparently much diſ- 
turhed, the male continued his operations, aſſiſling 
the protruſion of the eggs with his hind feet, the fe- 
male not being able to accompliſh that affair fo rea- 
- dily as in the water. Laurenti has conſidered this 
toad, obſerved by M. Demours, as a diſtintt ſpecies, 
to which he gives the name of Bufo obſtetricans: but 
there ſeems no proper reaſon for ſeparating it [rom the 
common toad; it is, however, marked by Gmelin as 
a variety, 3. Such eggs as are dropped on the ground 
never haich, unleſs they happen to be depoſited in 
ſome covered or moiſt place, capable of preventing 
them from drying, and of ſupplying nouriſhment to 
the tadpoles. According to Spallanzani, the eggs or 
{pawn of toads are capable of being hatched when the 


iſh on the other, become gradually covered by rami- 
fied lines, inſenſibly acquiring the form of the tad - 
pole, which may be dillinaly perceived about the ſe- 
ei venicenih 
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venteenth or eighteenth day. Two or three days at- 
terwards, the tadpole diſengages itſelf from the glairy 
matter which ſurrounds the egg: it immediately en- 
deavours to rife to the ſurface, but is ſoon obliged to 
fink again to the bottom of the water. In the courſe 
of a few days after leaving the egg, it acquires a pe- 
culiar organ on each fide of the neck, ſimilar in ſome 
reſpeRs to the gills of fiſhes: this organ is divided 
into five or fix fringed appendages, and diſappears 
entirely about the twenty-third or twenty-fourth day 
after the excluſion of the tadpole from the egg. At 
firſt, the young tadpole ſeems only to feed on mud 
and other foulneſſes in the water; but, as it increaſes 
in ſize; it feeds on aquatic vegetables. Its growth 
and metamorphoſes proceed exattly like thoſe of frog 
tadpoles ; and, when completely developed, like them, 
it quits the water, to live in damp places on the 
ground. F | | 3 
Like other animals of this claſs, toads are larger in 
proportion to the increaſed temperature of the coun- 
tries in which they are found, and according to other 
ciicumſtances in the climate or foil that are adapted 
to their -nature and habits, On the gold coaſt of 
Guinea, ſome are found of ſuch vaſt ſize as to be occa- 
ſionally miſtaken for land tortoiſes. Theſe are inve- 
terate enemies to the ſerpents, according to Boſman, 
who has frequently witneſſed ſevere combats between 
| theſe two animals. The contraſt between the ſhape- 
leſs and cumbrous mals of the toad, ſwelling out with 
rage, with the agile windings of the ſerpent, muſt be 
extremely curious and intereſting to the beholder : 
both of them irritated to fury, expreſſed in very op- 
polite manners; the one reſiſting by its ſtrength, and 
the lumpiſh weight of its carcaſe, while the other makes 
every effort to ſuffocate its antagoniſt among the 
folds of its wiſted body; the eyes of both as if on fire 
with rage, and each endeavouring to gain the vitory, 
Vhich force alone is unable to acquire, by the inſtil- 
lation 
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lation of poiſon into wounds produced by the hollow 
fangs of the ſerpent, and by the fetid and venomous 
ſaliva and corroſive exudation from the ſurface of the 
toad; for the toad is ſaid to be venomous in hot coun- 
tries, though certainly not ſo here. 

The toad is not capable of reproduQion until four 
years of age. Some have alledged that its age never 
exceeds fourteen or fifteen years; but this opinion 
ſeems not well founded. It would require a valt 
number of careful obſervations, following many in- 
. dividuals through all their haunts, to aſcertain with 
any preciſion the ordinary duration of their life, in- 
dependent of accident or want of food. There is, on 
the contrary, a well-atteſted inſtance, in the Britiſh 
Zoology, of a toad having lived more than forty years. 
This inſtance is peculiarly intereſting, on account of 
the ſingular manner in which this lengthened life was 
pets as it ſhews how much domeſtication is capable 
of influencing the natures of all animals, particularly 
thoſe that are molt ſuſceptible of injury; and that or- 
ganizations of moderate intricacy may be eaſily forced 
to aſſume new direCQtions, without being deſtroyed, or 
even deranged in their operations. This ſingular toad 
lived for the moſt part in a dwelling-houſe, in which it 
may be ſaid to have been bred and educated. It did 
not certainly acquire that kind of affeQtion for its be- 
nefaQtors which is obſerved in ſome ſpecies of domeſ- 
ticated animals, and for which its native manners and 

inſtints are by no means fitted; but it became tame, 
and even familiar. The light of a candle, ordinarily 
offenſive to the ſpecies, was to it the fignal of being 
ſed; and, inſtead of avoiding, it anxiouſly waited. and 
even followed the welcome light. This toad had ori- 
ginally taken up its reſidence under an outer ſtair be- 


ore the door of the houſe, and was of confiderable 


ſize when firſt taken notice of. It came forth from 
its hole every evening, immediately on obſerving the 
candle, waiting deliberately to be lified up and cat. 


ried 
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ried to a table within the houſe, where it was fed with 
various inſeRts, flies, and millepedes, but particularly 
preferred maggots or ſmall worms, apparently on ac- 
count of their briſk and lively motions. It watched 
theſe with great eagerneſs, and, having meaſured the 
diſtarice with its eyes, darted out its long tongue, to 
which the worm or inſe& adhered, by means of the 
viſcid liquor with which it is ſmeared over. Having 
never been injured by any perſon, it ſhewed no ſigns 
of uneaſineſs or anger when touched; and though a 
toad is Jo univerſally loathed, this became the oby 
of general curioſity, and even the ladies were curious 
to ſee the tame toad. In this uncommon ſtate of do- 
meſtication it lived forty. years in good health, and 
might in all probability bave continued to live much 
longer, but was one day attacked at the mouth of its 
hole by a tame raven, which put out one of its eyes, 
notwithſtanding every effort was uſed to ſave it. After 
this, it could no longer ſeize its prey with the ſame 
readineſs, not being able to judge its diſtance and 
ſituation with the ſame accuracy, and gradually pin- 
ing away, died in about a year after the accident. 
The toad was formerly ſuppoſed to be a. great 
enemy to the ſpider ; or rather the ſpider to the toad. 
On this ſubjett a tale is told by Eraſmus, ſo com- 
pletely abſurd, ſo curiouſly ridiculous, that it may 
well ſerve-as a ſtandard proof of the general ignorance 
which prevailed at that leſs enlightened period. The 
tale is thus tranſlated by Topſel: ; : 
“There was a monk, who had in his chamber di- 
vers bundles of green ruſhes, wherewithal he ſtrowed 
his chamber at his pleaſure: it happened on a da 
aſter dinner, that he fell aſleep upon one of thoſe-bun- 
dles of ruſhes, with his face upward, and while he 
there ſlept, a great toad came and ſate upon his lips, 
beſtriding him in ſuch in a manner as his whole 
mouth was covered. Now when his fellows ſaw it 
Vol. XII. No. 149. 2 they 


they were at their wits end, for to pull away the toad 
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was an unavoidable death, but to ſuffer her to ſtand 


ſtill upon his mouth was a thing more cruel than 


death: and therefore one of them eſpying a ſpider's 


veb in the window, wherein was a great ſpider, hedid 


adviſe that the monk ſhould be carried to that win- 
dow, and laid with his face upward right underncath 
the ſpider's web, which was preſently accompliſhed. 
And as ſoon as the ſpider ſaw her adverſary the toad, 
ſhe preſently wove her thread, and deſcended down 
upon the toad, at the firſt meeting whereof the ſpider 
wounded the toad, ſo that it ſwelled, and at the ſe- 
cond meeting it ſwelled more, but at the third time 
the ſpider killed the toad, and fo became grateful to 
her hoſt which did nouriſh her in his aber.” 
“The antipathy between a toad and a ſpider,” ſays 
Sir Thomas Brown, © and that they poiſonoully de- 
ſtroy each other, is very famous, and ſolemn (tories 
have been written of their combats, wherein moſt 
commonly the vittory is given unto the ſpider. Of 
what toads and ſpiders it is to be underſtood would be 
conſidered; for the phalangium and deadly ſpiders 
are different from thoſe we generally behold in Eng- 
land. However the verity hereof, as alſo of many 
others, we cannot but deſire; for hereby we might be 


ſurely provided of proper antidotes in caſes which re- 


# 


quire them; but what we have obſerved herein, we 
cannot in reaſon conceal; who having in a glals in- 
cluded a toad with ſeveral ſpiders, we beheld the ſpi- 
ders without reſiſtance to fit upon his head, and pals 
over all his body, which at laſt, upon advantage, he 
ſwallowed down, and that in a few hours, to the num- 
ber of ſeven. And in like manner will toads alſo 
_ bees, and are accounted enemies unto their 
ives.“ | 
From the, experiments of Laurenti, it appears that 


ſmall lizards, on biting the common toad, 8 for 
Ss . 
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ſome time diſordered and paralytic, and even ap- 
peared to be dead, but in ſome hours were completely 
recovered, 

It is alſo obſerved, that dogs on ſeizing a toad, and 
carrying it for ſome little time in their mouth, will 
appear to be affected with a very ſlight ſwelling of the 
lips, accompanied by an increaſed evacuation of ſa- 
liva; the mere effect of the ſlightly acrimonious fluid 
which the toad on irritation exſudes from its ſkin, and 
which ſeems, in this country at leaſt, to produce no 
dangerous ſymptoms in ſuch animals as happen to 
taſte or ſwallow it. The limpid fluid alſo, which this 
animal ſuddenly.diſcharges when diſturbed, is a mere 
watery liquor, perfectly free from any acrimonious or 
noxious qualities, and appearing to be no other than 
the contents of a peculiar reſervoir, common to this 
tribe, deſtined for ſome purpoſe in the economy of 
the animals which does not yet appear to be clearly 
underſtood. , The common toad may therefore be 
pronounced innoxious, or perfectly free from any 
poiſonous properties, at leaſt with reſpe& to any of 
the larger animals; and the innumerable tales recited 
by the older writers, of its ſuppoſed venom, appear 
10 be either. groſs exaggerations, or elſe to have re- 
lated to the cffeAs of ſome other ſpecies miſtaken for 
the common toad ; it being certain that ſome of this 
N exſude from their ſkin a highly acrimonious 

uid, | 

The toad is, however, looked upon with great 
averſion by the major part of mankind, and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that its appearance is not captivating : 
yet the eyes are remarkably beautiful; being ſur- 
rounded by a reddiſh gold-coloured iris, the 'pupil, 
when in a Rate of contraQion, appearing tranſverſe. 

It might ſeem unpardonable to conclude the hiſ- 
tory of this animal without mentioning the very ex- 
traordinary circumſtance of its having been occa- 
ſionally diſcovered encloſed, or imbedded, without any 


1 2 | viſible 
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viſible outlet, or even any paſſage for air, in the ſub- 
ſtance of wood, and even in that of ſtone or blocks of 
marble. For my own part, ſays Shaw, I have no he- 
_ fitation in avowing a very bigh degree of ſcepticiſm 
as to theſe ſuppoſed fatts, and in expreſſing my ſuſpi- 
cions that proper attention, in ſuch caſes, was not 
paid to the real ſituation of the animal. That a toad 
may have occaſionally labitulized in ſome part of a 
tree, and have been in ſome degree overtaken or en- 
cloſed by the growth. of the wood, ſo as to be obliged 
to continue in that ſituation, without being able to ef- 
fett its eſcape, may perhaps be granted: but it would 
probably continue to live {o long only as there remained 
ge: for air, and for the ingreſs of inſets, &c. on 
whichgt wight-occafionally feed; but that it ſhould 
be completa blocked up in any kind of ſtone or 
marble, without eicher food or air, appears entirely in- 
credible, and the general run of ſuch accounts muſt 
be rectivedath a great many grains of allowance 
for:;the agtuyal: love of the marvellous, the ſurpriſe ex- 
cited dy the fudden appearance of the animal in an 
unſuſpetted place, and the conſequent negle& of mi- 
nute attention, at the moment, to the ſurrounding 
parts of the ſpot; where it was diſcovered. 
On this ſubje& a curious experiment was made by 
Monſ. Heriſſant of the French Academy, in conſe- 
quence of an affertion, that in the year 1771, on pull- 
ing down a wall at a ſeat belonging to the Duke of 
Orleans, and which had been built forty years, a liv- 
ing toad had been found in it; its hind "feet being 
confined or imbedded in the mortar. Mr. Heriſſant, 
therefore, in the preſence of the academy, incloſed 
three toads in as many boxes, which were immediately 
covered with a thick coat of plaſter or mortar, and 
kept in the apartments of the academy. On opening 
theſe boxes eighteen months afterwards, two of the 
toads were found til] living: theſe were immediately 
reincloſed ; but on being again opened ſome * 
44 : alter; 


- 
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after, were found dead. Theſe experiments are, 
perhaps, not very concluſive ;.and only appear to 
prove what was before well known, viz. that the toad, 
like many other amphibia, can ſupport a long abſti- 
nence, and requires but a ſmall quantity of air: but 
in the accounts generally given of toads diſcovered in 
ſtones, wood, &c. the animals are ſaid to have been 
completely impacted or imbedded, and without any 
ſpace for air. ; | 
Synonymes.—Rana bufo, Linn. and Gme!. Ru- 
beta, ſeu Phrynum, Geſner. Bufo, ſeu Rubeta, Ray. 
Crapaud commun, Ency. metk. Common toad, Shaw. 
There are three varieties, 1. The CALAMITE, 
. which inhabits Europe, particularly Germany. The 
body is ſomewhat narrow, and is much diverſified in 
colours; the back is olive, having three longitudinal 
ſtripes, of which that in the middle is ſulphur yel- 
low, the one at each fide being waved and indented, 
and of a bright red mixed with yellow, which becomes 


deeper towards the lower edge; the throat, the ſides 


of the belly, and the four legs, are marked with ſeve- 


ral unequal olive ſpots; over the whole ſurface there 
are a. number of pimples or warty protuberances, 
thoſe on the back being brown, thoſe towards the 
ſides red, pale red near the ears, and of a bright red 
in c]uſters about the angles of the mouth; the tips of 
the toes are blackiſh, and covered with a hard horny 


ſkin inſtead of claws; on the ſoles of the fore feet 


there are two. bones or falſe claws, by which the ani- 
mal can adhere to any thing; the toes of the hind 


feet are ſeparate. The calamite remains all day in 


holes of the earth, or chinks of old walls. Inſtead of 
moving only by leaps, like moſt of the tailleſs ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds, it climbs, though with difficulty, and 
with frequent ſtops, and ſometimes climbs ſeveral 
feet high on the walls, on purpoſe to get at its hiding 
place. The calamite is ſeldom found ſolitary, being 
frequently collected in companies of ten or twelve 


together 


= 
. 
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together in its retreats. During the night it goes 
abroad in queſt of food; and, on purpole to avoid 
being followed by enemies, it exudes a fetid liquor 
from its ſkin, ſmelling like burnt gunpowder, but 
conſiderably more offenſive. In the month of June, 
ſuch individuals as are three years old and nearly of 
their full ſize, gather together among the reeds on the 
borders of marſhes, on purpoſe to copulate; and at 
this time their croaking is very loud and ſingular.— 
R. bufo calamita, 8. Gmel. from Laurent:, No. g. 
Roehrling, kreutzkrote, Roejel. Calamite, Ency. meth. 
and Cepede. | | 

2. The GREEN Toap. Body with confluent green 
ſpots and warts on the ſpots of the ſame colour, thoſe 
of the intervals red; the ſpaces between bicoloured. 
This is conſidered by Cepede to be the ſame with the 
deſert toad, R. ſitibunda; while Dr. Shaw, on the other 
hand, ſuppoſes it may be the variabilis, or changeable 
toad. It is found in the environs of Vienna, in the 
cleſis of rocks, and holes of old walls. Cepede ima- 
gines the watery exudation from this animal to be 
noxious, When enraged, its eyes appear on fire, its 
reſpiration is accompanied by a ſwelling of the throat, 
and its body becomes ſmeared over with a viſcid hu- 
mour, having a fetid odour like that of black night- 
ſhade, but conſiderably ſtronger. Its fore feet are al- 
ways turned inwards. As this toad inhabits the ſame 
countries with the common ſpecies, it is difhcult to de- 
cide, whether its differences in colour and in the dil- 
poſition of its warts ſhould eſtabliſh it as a diſtin ſpe- 
cies, or only as a variety more. or leſs conſtant.— R. 

buſo viridis . Gmel. from Laur. No. 8. Le vert, the 
green toad, Cepede. R. viridis, Shaw. 

3. The OBsTETRICAL Toad has been already 
ſpoken of. It ſeems to be no variety; all that can be 
affirmed is, that the animal on which M. Demours 
made his obſervations was a {mall one. R. bulo ob- 

Atetricans, 3. Gmel. from Laurenti, No. 12. Bulo 
Ierreſtris minor, Demours in Af. Pariſ. 1741. a 

VE 
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Taz ALLIACEOUS TOAD. 


COLOUR pale-grey, marbled with brown, with a 
whitiſh dorſal line, and perpendicular pupils. 

This ſpecies appears to bave been firſt deſcribed by 
Roeſel, who found it in the neighbourhood of Nu- 
renberg. In its general form it much reſembles the 
common toad, but the head is rather longer in pro- 
portion. The whole animal is alſo nearly ſmooth, or 
void of thoſe protubrances with which the ſkin of the 
former is marked. Its colour on the upper parts is 
a browniſh grey, deeper or lighter in different indi- 
viduals, and marbled with variouſly-fized ſpots or 
patches of deep brown, which on the ſides are ſo diſ- 
poſed as to form a kind of reticular appearance ; and 
in ſome ſpecimens a few ſmall ſpots of red or orange 
colour are diſperſed over the ſhoulders and ſides. 


The under parts are of a pale grey or whitiſh colour. 


The eyes are remarkable for having the pupil, when 
contratted, of a perpendicular form, as in the eyes of 
cats, and not horizontal, as in others of this genus. 
The ſpawn, which in the common toad is depo- 
ſited in the farm of double chains or ſtrings of gluten, 


conſiſts, in this ſpecies, of a ſingle ſtring, of conſider- 


able thickneſs, in which the ova are extremely nume- 

rous, and diſpoſed in a confluent manner through the 
whole length of the ſpawn, inſtead of being placed in 
two rows, as in the common ſpecies. This ſtring of 
ſpawn ſometimes equals almoſt two feet in length. 
Another remarkable charaQter in this animal, and 
which gives riſe to its name, is, that it diffuſes, on be- 
ing diſturbed, an extremely ſtrong odour, reſembling 
that of garlic or onions, and which has the ſame effect 
on the eyes of thoſe who examine and handle it; and 


ſometimes a ſmell reſembling that of the ſmoke of 


gunpowder ſeems to be combined with the former. 


The tadpole or larva of this ſpecies arrives at ſo 


large a ſize, before it obtains its complete form, that, 
| according 


. 
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according to Roeſel, it is conſidered by the country 
people in the neighbourhood where it is found as a 
kind of fiſh, and is eaten accordingly. It alſo ſerves 
as a good illuſtration of the long-continued error in 
natural hiſtory, relative to the South American ſpecies 
of frog, called Rana paradoxa, the tadpole of which 
is larger in appearance than the complete animal, and 
has, in conſequence of its ſize, been conſidered as a 
kind of fiſh, and deſcribed in many works on natural 
hiſtory under the name of the frog-fiſh of Surinam. 
The tadpole of the preſent ſpecies, in a ſimilar man- 
ner, exceeds the ſize of the young frog in its com- 
plete ſtate; nor is this circumſtance peculiar to theſe 
frogs alone, but ſeems, in a greater or leſs degree, to 
run through the whole genus; the ſoft, pulpy, and di- 
lated, form of the full-grown tadpole, generally ap- 
pearing- larger than that of the newly-formed frog. 
Theſe tadpoles are extremely voracious, and if kept in 
glaſſes of water, and fed with lettuce-leaves and other 
vegetables, may be heard while in the act of eating, 
to the diſtance of ſeveral feet. . 
This ſpecies ſeems to have been in a great de- 


- gree unknown before the time of Roeſel. It is an 


inhabitant of the waters, and but rarely appears 
on land, which is one principal cauſe of its baving 
been fo little attended to. The common toad, on 
the contrary, is rarely found in the water, except 
during the breeding ſeaſon, when it frequents ſtag- 
nant waters in order to depoſit its ova, The alli- 
aceous toad is alſo of a much more lively and ac- 
tive nature; its motion being ſometimes rather a kind 
of leaping than crawling pace ; and on the hind feet is 
a fort of ſpurious claw or horny callus, ſituated be- 
neath the heel, and which is not to be found in the 
common toad. 

Synonymes.—Rana alliacea, Shaw. Bufo aquati- 
cus, Roe ſel. hs 
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Taz NATTER JACK, 

THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by having the upper 
parts of its body covered with warts or porous pim- 
ples. The hinder part of the body is blunt, and ſcat- 
tered underneath with ſmall points. The four feet 
have each four divided toes, and the hind feet five, 
which are flightly webb en. 

The upper part of the body is dirty yellow clouded 
with brown, and covered with porous pimples of un- 
equal ſizes, the back having a longitudinal yellow line. 
The under parts are paler than the upper, and marked 
with black ſpots, which are rather rough. .The length 


Banks, was two inches and a quarter ; the breadth one 
inch and a quarter; the fore legs meaſured one inch 
and a ſixth part in length, and the hind legs two inches. 
This ſpecies neither leaps like other frogs, nor does it 
crawl like toads, but its motions are a kind of running, 
like a lizard. The fore feet are furniſhed beneath with 
a pair of bony tubercles or proceſſes, by the help of 
which, as well as by preſſing the body cloſe to any 
ſubſtance, ſo as to exclude the air, this animal is ena- 
bled to climb to a conſiderable height up the ſides of 
walls, &c. which it often does, in order to diſcover 
a convenient place of retirement. The hind feet are 
perfectly void of any webbed appearance; whereas 


mated, HEY | 

It is chiefly a nocturnal animal; lying bid by day 
in the cavities of walls, rocks, &c. &c. The male 
and female perfectly reſemble each other. They breed 
in June, reſorting, at that time, to the waters, to de- 
polit their ova, which are excluded in double rows in 
a pair of long ſtrings of gluten, in the ſame manner as 
the common toad; and ſo ſpeedy is the evolution of 
the ova, that the tadpoles liberate themſelves from the 
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of an individual of this ſpecies, meaſured by Siv] oſeph 


thoſe of the common toad are pretty deeply pal- 


ipawn in the ſpace of five or ſix days. This happens 
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about the middle of June; and about the end of Au- 
guſt the hind legs appear, which, in a certain ſpace, 
are ſucceeded by the fore legs; and by September ang 
O ober the animals appear in their complete form. 
Roeſel informs us, that this ſpecies is known in 
ſome parts of Germany by the name of roerhling, or 
reed-frog, from its frequenting in ſpring time ſuch 
places as are overgrown with reeds, where it utters a 
ſtrong and ſingular note or croak. When handled 
or teized, it diffuſes an intolerable odour, refembling 
that of the ſmoke of gunpowder, but ſtronger : this 
proceeds from a whitiſh acrimonious fluid, which it 
occaſionally exudes from its pores, Fhe ſmell in 
ſome degree reſembles that of orpiment, or arſenic in 
a ſtate of evaporation, and ſometimes the animal can 
ejaculate this fluid to the diſtance of three or four 
feet, which, if it happen to fall on any part of the 
room where the creature is kept, will, according to 
Roeſel, be perceived two months afterwards. 

To this ſpecies of toad the following ſingular nar- 
rative, recorded by Boerhaave, may be ſuppoſed to 
refer: * J lately read a wonderful hiſtory relative to 
the efficacy of odours. Two mountebanks contend. 
ing far the preference of their orvictan or antidote, 
had a promiſe from the magiſtrate of a licence or pri- 
vilege to him whoſe antidote appeared by experiment 
to perform the moſt. The trial was therefore begun 
by taking poiſons themſelves. The firſt day each 
took the poiſon from his adverſary, and each uſed his 
particular orvietan or antidote ; nor did the. one or 
the other ſuffer any injury, On the next day, when 
they returned to their former calling, without any ma- 
nifeſt hurt, the one told his adverſary that he ought 
not any lopger to contend with him, for that he had 
a kind of poiſon which reſiſted the efficacy of any an- 
tidote + but the other intrepidly defied him, and de- 
nied the faft. A drum was therefore brought, which 
was continually beat with ſticks, and bis — 8 
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dered to draw air from thence through his noſe ; to 


which he raſhly conſented, and immediately periſhed; 
for his more crafty adverſary had included toads and 
vipers in the drum, which, being put into a rage by 
the beating and trembling of the inſtrument, breathed 
out a poiſonous vapour, which manifeſtly exerted its 
virulence upon the ſeat of life itſelf; namely, the 
brain! 

Synonymes. Rana rubeta, Linn. and Gmet. Natter 
Jack, Penn. R. mephitica, Shaw. Bufo terreſtris fœ- 
 tidus. Roeſe!. Pluviale, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 


Tur GIBBOUS TOAD. 


THE head of this ſpecies is blunt, ſmall in propor- 

tion to the body, and ſeems ſunk into the breaſt, w- 
ing to the extreme ſhortneſs and thickneſs of the 
neck. The body is wrinkled, and very much con- 
vex- or hunched on the back, but without warts. Its 
colour is mottled or clouded, having an aſh-coloured 
indented {tripe along the middle of the back. Each 
fore foot has four toes, and each hind foot fix. It is 
found in India, and likewiſe in Africa, an individual 
having been brought from Senegal to the royal cabi- 
net at Paris. a 

Sy nonymes.— Rana gibboſa, Linn. and Gmel. R. 
breviceps, Schneid. R. rubeta Africana, Seba, t. 37. 
f. 3. Boſſu, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Hunched toad, 
Kerr. Short-headed toad, Shaw, Bufo gibboſus, 
Laur. Gibbous toad, Turton. 

The MAR BLED Toad is a ſmall variety of the 
above. It inhabits Surinam. It has four divided 
toes on each fore foot, and five webbed toes on each 
hind foot. The upper parts of the body are beauti- 
fully marbled or variegated with red and vellowiſh 
alh colour, the belly yellow with black ſpots, like a 
leopard. R. bufo marmoratus, Gmel. from Laur. and 
Seba, t. 71, f. 4,5, Marbre, Ency. meth. and Cepede, 
who makes it a diltin& ſpecies. . ; 
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TuE INDISTINCT TOAD. 


SUBGLOBOSE body, indiſtin& head, and ſmall} 
mouth. This, from Mr. Schneider's account, who 
ſeems to have been its firſt deſcriber, is much allied to 
the former; having a thick roundiſh body, with the 
head fo blended in the general outline that the mouth 
is ſcarce apparent: the legs are very ſhort, and the 
thighs are, as it were, imbedded or incloſed in the wrin- 
kled ſkin. of the ſides. The whole animal is ſmooth 
or without tubercles: the fore feet unwebbed ; the 
hinder very ſlightly webbed. The colour is pale or 
whitiſh, ſpotted or marbled with brown on the upper 
part: acroſs each of the upper eyelids runs a curved 
white band or ſtreak uniting towards the noſtrils and 
upper lip: the eyes are of moderate ſize. This ſpe- 
cies was deſcribed from a ſpecimen in ſpirits from 
the Eaſt Indies. Rana ſyſtoma, Shaw from Schneider. 


Tux HEADLESS TOAD. 


COLOUR: browniſh, marbled with white, with in- 
diſtin head and very ſmall mouth, curving down- 
wards. This is extremely allied to the two former 
ſpecies, and might even be miſtaken for the gibbous 
toad, but differs not only in colour, but in the {till 
leſs apparent diſtinRion of the head, which is ſo lolt 
in the outline of the body as to be perfectly blended: 
the mouth is alſo much ſmaller than in either of the 
two preceding animals, and curves downwards at cach 
corner, The colour of this ſpecies is brown, varie- 
gated with white. The legs are ſhort and weak, as in 


the two former kinds. — Rana acephala, Shaw from 


Taz CRESCENT TOAD. 


COLOUR blackith, paler beneath, with a white 
creſcent-ſhaped ſpot at each ear. Deſcribed by Mr. 
Schneider, from a ſpecimen in the collection of Dr. 


Bloch. Size larger than that of the common — 
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body blackiſh; paler beneath: behind the parotids a 
large round white ſpot: tympanum black, with a 
ſemicircular white ſpot behind it: ,towards the mid- 
dle of the back a long narrow ſpot on each fide; hind 
feet ſemipalmated: body covered above with tubercles. 

Synonymes.—Rana ſemilunata, Shaw. Bufo ſemi- 
lunatus, Schneider. | 


Trz BLACK-LIPPED TOAD. 


BODY yellowiſh-brown, with black-ſpeckled warts; 
the upper lip and eyelids edged with black, and 
ſubhexadaQtylous ſemipalmated hind feet. In the 
collection of Dr. Bloch: ſuppoſed to be a native of 
China: colour cinereous; body and limbs thickly 
ſcattered over with warted tubercles, which are ſpec- 
kled with black, except on the ſides and belly, where 
they are of the colour of the .reſt of the ſkin: ſpace 
between the eyes depreſſed, and ſmooth ; the borders 
of the projetting orbits of the eyes are black, and run 
backwards as far as the drum of the ears, and deſcend- 
ing in front, unite before the noſtrils : the ſame border 
allo ſurrounds the upper jaw: the tips of the toes, 
and the two calli of both hind and fore feet, are alſo 
black. The hind feet are ſemipalmated. A fine ſpe- 
cimen, agreeing with this deſcription, is preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum ; its ſize is nearly equal to that of 
the common toad, which it much reſembles in habit : 
Its colour is a pale yellowiſh brown. 


Synonymes.—Rana melanoſticta, Shaw. Bufo me- 
lanoſtictus, Schneider. 


Tus LAUGHING TOAD. 

BEELY orange ſpotted with ſky-blue; pupil of the 
eye triangular. This is one of the ſmalleſt ſpecies of 
toads, and was diſcovered by Laurenti on the banks 
of the Danube, though deſcribed leſs accurately by 
former naturaliſts. The back is very deep olive, 
ipotted with dirty black; the belly, throat, legs, and 
loles of the feet, are bluiſh white, ſpotted with bright 
| 3 =" vermillion, 
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vermillion, or orange. The whole ſurface of the 
body is ſcattered over with ſmall warts. When ex- 
poſed to the light of the ſun, the pupil aſſumes an ex- 
aft triangular form, and is edged with golden yellow. 
This ſpecies is very numerous in the marſhes near the 
Danube; and is often found on dry land in autumn; 
and when any one comes near, if water be at hand, it 
leaps in with great agllity, like a frog; but if no means 
of eſcape preſents, it ſquats cloſe to the ground, as if 
for concealment. If touched, it bends its head back- 
wards; and if teized it exdutes a fetid odour, and 
emits a frothy liquid from the anus. It croaks with- 
out ſwelling the throat; and its voice, according to 
Roeſel, is ſharper or lighter than in other frogs ; leſs 
difagreeable, and in fome degree reſembling a kind-of 
laugh: according to ſome authors, however, it rather 
reſembles the tone of a bell, or the note of a cuckow; 
- for which reaſon the animal has been called bombina. 
The male only is vocal. 
The excluded eggs of this ſpecies are colleQed i into 
\ Iittle bundles or cluſters, like thoſe of the frog, inſtead 
of being diſpoſed in rows like thoſe of the common 
toad. Inſtead, likewiſe, of avoiding light, like other 
toads, it ſeems to delight to baſk in the ſun rays on 
the banks of marſhes ; fo that, in ſeveral reſpetts, it 
forms a connetting link between frogs and toads ; and 
Dr. Shaw has placed it among the former. The tad- 
poles are hatched towards the end of June, and are of 
a pale yellowiſh-brown colour; and when young are 
often obſerved to hang from the ſurface of leaves 
&c. by a glutinous thread proceeding from the ſmall 
tube or ſucker beneath the lower lip. They arrive 
at their full ſize towards the cloſe of September, and 
at that period are remarkable for the fleſhy or muſcu- 
lar appearance « of the tail, which is ſtronger in propor- 
tion than in moſt other tadpoles. About the begin- 
ning of OfQober they aſſume their complete or ulti- 
mate form; and when the tail has ſo far decreaſed as 
| | tO 
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to be ſtill about a quarter of an inch in length, that 
remaining portion becomes entirely obliterated in the 
ſpace of about twelve hours. This ſpecies is obſerved 
to breed at the age of three years, and may be ſup- 
poſed to live about ten; but this is not entirely aſcer- 
tained. | 
Synonymes,—Rana bombina, Gmelin's Linn. R. ig- 
nea, Shaw. Bufo igneus, Roeſel. Laur. and Alb. Mag. 
Couleur de feu, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Fire- frog, 
Shaw. Laughing toad, Turton. Fiery toad, Kerr. 
There are three varieties. 1. The BLAck-BEL- 
LIED Top, with clear white ſpots and dots on a 
black ground. —R. bufo abdomine nigro, Gmel. from 
Laurent. 
2. The Brown Toap. This variety is ſmooth- 
ſkinned with hardly any warts, being marked with 
large contiguous brown ſpots. The largeſt and deep- 
eſt · coloured of theſe are on the back; along the mid- 
dle of which is a ſtreak of lighter colour than the reſt. 
The eyes are ſingularly conſtructed, having their nar. 
row pupils placed vertically, inſtead of tranſverſely. 
Each hind foot has a hard horny protuberance, or 
falſe claw, on its ſole. The female is diſtinguiſhable 
from the female, by having ſpots on the belly. This 
variety is more frequently found in marſhes than in 
waters. When enraged, it exhales a fetid odour, like 
that of garlic, or burning gunpowder, which is fo 
ſtrong as to make the eyes water, Roeſel ſuſpedts it of 
being venomous ; and both AQiius and Geſner aſſert 
that it is capable of produeing- death, either by its 
poiſonous breath, or when a perſon eats marſh vege- 
tables on which it has ſhed its lethal liquor. The 
Opinion of theſe authors is, no doubt, exaggerated. 
The brown toad is found in Scania, Germany, and 
Swiſſerland.— R. bombina, var. 5 Gmel. Bufo fuſcus, 
Roeſel and Laurenti. | . + of 
8- The Rincing Toap. Cepede, though he hag 
followed Linnzus, or at leaſt Gmelin, in placing this 
| 9 ſpecies 
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| ſpecies and the two firſt varieties among the toads, 
has yet thought fit to rank this variety with the frogs. 
He obſerves, that it inhabits Swiſſerland, Germany, 
and the north, and that it has ſome reſemblance to the 
toad. As it chiefly inhabits the marſhes, has been 
frequently named the the mar/h-toad. It leaps, how- 
ever, like a frog, and is conſiderably ſmaller than the 
toad. The principal mark which charatteriſes this 
variety, is a tranſverſe fold of the {kin on the throat. 
The upper part of the body is warty, and generally 
black; the under parts being variegated. The fore 
feet have each four divided toes, and the hind feet 
five, which are united by membranes. The name is 
derived from its voice, which 1s clear, loud, and 
ringing, and has been ſuppoſed to have ſome reſem- 
blance to the ring of a bell heard from a conſiderable 
diſtance.—R. campaniſona, Gmel. from Laurent. 
Sonnante, ringing frog, Cepede. 


Tut SALT TOAD. 


BODY olive brown, whitiſh beneath, with duſky 
variegations. Allied to the preceding, but differs not 
only in colour, but in having tbe hind feet webbed, 
which in the former are widely palmated. Its colour 

is olive brown above, and whitiſh beneath, with 
duſky variegations, and with the inſides of the feet 
yellow. When firſt taken out of the water, the brown 
colour has a blueiſh caſt : the legs are faſciated with 
brown, and the back is beſet with tubercles. It is an 
inhabitant of ſalt marſhes in ſome parts of Germany. 
. Synonymes.—Rana ſalſa, Gmel. and Shaw, Bufo 
. falſus, Sckranck. Salt toad, Turton. Saline frog, Shaw. 


Tax TUMID TOAD. 


MOUTH ſemi-ovate, throat prominent. This toad, 
which inhabits India, is of a round form and dull red 
colour, its back having three longitudinal ridges; the 
belly is much ſwollen ; but its diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter, 
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ter, from which the trivial name is derived, conſiſts in 
a remarkable protuberance or ſwelling of the throat. 
The two outer toes on each fore foot are united to- 
gether. #4 ü 5 IS 

Synonymes — Rana ventricoſa, Linn. and Gmel. 
Bufo ventricoſus, Laur. Goitreux, Cepede, Goitrous 
toad, Kerr. Tumid toad, Turton. 

The Prur ly Toad is a variety of the above, de- 
ſcribed and figured by Seba, who tells us that it is a 
native of Bralil, and is allied to the P:pa, or Surinam 
toad. The head is large, as are allo the eyes; the 
gape wide. The body fomewhat depreſſed; the ab- 
domen very broad; the limbs rather ſhort than long; 
the fore feet tetradactylous; the hind feet pentadac- 
tylous and webbed. The colour of the upper parts is 
a pale yellowiſh or rutous brown; the under parts 
paler or whitiſh, and the ſides marked by a longitudi- 
nal band of ſmalliſh irregular black or duſky ſpots. 
The upper ſurface, both of body and limbs, is alſo 
covered with ſomewhat diſtinctly placed granutes or 
tubercles of different ſizes ; thoſe on the neck, ſhoul- 
ders, and thighs, being larger than the reſt; while on 
the laſt joints of the legs they are much ſmaller, and 
more cloſely ſet. Seba's figure repreſents it as of 
very conſiderable ſize, meaſuring ſix inches from the 
noſe to the end of the body. Shaw's deſcription of 
the ſpecies applies to the variety.—R. ventricoſa, 
var. Þ, Gmel. R. Braſilienſis orbicularis, Pipa ſpecies, 
Seba, t. 74. f. 1. Bufo puſtularis, Laur. K. ventri- 


cola, Granulated toad, Shaw. Pultuleux, Cepede. 
Pimply toad, Kerr. 


TRE MARINE TOAD. 


SHOULDERS tumid; warts on the body and eye- 
brows; hind feet ſlightly webbed. | 
This ſpecies is very large, being ſometimes eight 
inches in length. It is particularly diltinguiſhed hy / 
a kind of ſmooth oval protuberance on each ſhou!der, 
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of a light aſh-colour dotted with black. Theſe parts 
are, in reality, as Mr. Schneider has obſerved, no 
other than the parotid glands, which are more or 
Jeſs protuberant in all toads, but which in this ſeem 
more than commonly conſpicuous, and may therefore 
be allowed to conſtitute a part of the ſpecific charac- 
ter. The feet are deſtitute of webs; and the toes, 
which are four on the fore feet, aud five on the hind, 
have a ſlightly orbicular termination, and are fur- 
niſhed with ſhort claws, reſembling the human nails 
In miniature: the toes of the hind feet are very ſlightly 
connetted at their baſe by a ſmall approach towards a 
web. Seba calls this ſpecies a Marine American Frog, 
and obſerves, that it ſeems calculated for living both 
by land and fea ; but gives no particular account of 
Its native place. Linnæus appears to have deſcribed 
it merely from Seba's figure; and Mr. Schneider, in 
his, Hiſtoria Amphibiorum, cenſures both the -Lin- 
næus and Laurentian ſpecific characters, as depend- 
ing on a circumſtance common to all toads, viz. the 
tuberous or prominent parotids; but fince, as before 
obſerved, thoſe parts are remarkably conſpicuous in 
the preſent animal, there ſeems to be no good reaſon 
why they ſhould not be particularized in the ſpecific 
charatter. As to the tubercles at the extremity of the 
body, they are evidently, as Mr. Schneider has well 
obſerved, entirely owing to the natural folding of the 
kin in that part, when the animal is placed in the at- 
titude repreſented by Seba; and diſappear when the 
legs are placed in a different direction. 

Specimens of this animal, examined by Mr. Schnei- 
der, appeared to agree in every reſpett with Seba's 
figure, except in not having the tips of the toes viſi- 
bly orbiculated. Mr. Schneider alſo ſpeaks of a ſpe- 
cimen of double the uſual ſize, which he ſaw in the 
collection of Dr. Bloch, and which appeared to reſem- 
ble this ſpecies, but was entirely pale, or colourleſs. 

Synonymes. Rana marina, Gmelin's Linn. R. ma- 

rina 
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rina maxima, Seba, t. 76. f. 1. Epaule armee, the 
ſhoulder-knot frog, Cepede. Marine toad, Shaw and 
Turton. 

The Ocureus Toap is a variety. It is yellowiſh 
white; ſpotted above with brown, and ſhaded with li- 
vid underneath ; neck and ſhoulders ſpotted with 
grey,—R. marina, g. Gmel. R. ochroleuca, Walb. 


Tus BRASIL TOAD. 


COLOUR yellowiſh aſh with waved red ſpots, un- 
der parts {mooth. | 
For a deſcription of this large ſpecies we are in- 
debted to Seba. It is much bigger than the common 
toad, which, in its general appearance, it much reſem- 
bles, but the head is much ſhorter in proportion. The 
colour of the whole animal is rufous or yellowiſh- 
brown, paler beneath, and uniformly marked on all 
parts, both above and below, with very numerous, 
ſhort, tranſverſe, and ſomewhat wavy, red-brown ſtripes 


or ſpots. The fore feet have only four toes, which 
are ſlightly rounded and dilated at the tips; and the 


hind feet, which are pretty ſtrongly webbed, have 
hve, which terminate in ſharp points, or weak claws. 
This animal, according to Seba, is a native of the 
iſland of Cuba; but, from the name applied to it by 
Dr. Gmelin in his edition of the Syſtema Naturæ, as 
well as by Seba himſelf, we may conclude that it is 
chiefly found in South America. Monſ. Cepede in- 
forms us, that in the Royal Cabinet at Paris there is a 
ſpecimen of this frog which meaſures above ſeven 
inches from the noſe to the extremity of the body. 


Synonymes.—Rana Braſilienſis, Gmel. from Laur. 


Bufo Braſilienſis, Seba, t. 73. f. 1, 2. Aqua, (from 


aquaquaquen, its name at Braſil,) Cepede, Braſil toad, 
Turton. . 


SPECIFIC charadter, body warted, all the feet web- 
bed. In ſize and colour reſembles the common frog; 
> ,.% on 
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on the hind toes is a ſlight appearance of claws. Inha- 
bits Chili; firſt deſcribed by Molina. 
, Synonymes. —Rana arunco, Gmel, Molin. Shaw, 
&c. Chili toad, Turton. 


Tux YELLOW TOAD. 


SKIN warted, yellow; feet ſub-palmate. This is 
alſo from Chili, and deſcribed by Molina. It has the 
gencral habit of the edible frog, but is much ſmaller. 

Synonymes.—Rana lutea, Gmel. from Molina. Yel- 
low frog, Turton and Shaw. | 


Txs PEARLED TOAD. 
BODY reddiſh brown, ſprinkled with pale-red 


fpecks; head triangular. 
The trivial name of this frog, which inhabits Braſil, 
is derived from the circumſtance of its body being 
ſtrewed all over with ſmall grains or tubercles of a 
pale red colour, reſembling pearls. The head is tri- 
angular, and has ſome reſemblance to that of the ca- 
meleon. The ground colour of the back is reddiſh 
brown ; the ſides are ſpotted with yellow; the belly 
whitiſh, with pale blue tubercles. The feet are del- 
titute of webs, having four toes before, five behind. 
From the beauty of this ſpecies, it appears that Na- 
ture has been very liberal in ornamenting the ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds of South America, which at firſt 
tight one would be led to ſuppoſe ſhe had neglefted 
in favour of thoſe numerous flocks of various birds 
on the plumage of which ſhe has laviſhed the moſt 
brilliant and varied colours. © It is truly wonderful,” 
Seba obſerves, * that ſo contemptible an animal ſhould 
be ſo beautifully ornamented.” Seba was the firſt de- 
ſeriber of it; he calls it by the name of aquaqua. 
Its ſize is that of a common toad: but the principal 
character is the ſubtriangular form of the bead; the 
ſides of which, beyond each eye, project into an an- 
gular protuberance, and from the noſe along * 
| | 7 
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fide of the head runs an elevated white line over the 
ſhoulders to the ſides. Mr. Schneider ſpeaks of five 
bifid tubercles on the middle of the back, which ſeem 
to be indeed expreſſed in Seba's figure, though not 
mentioned in the deſcription accompanying it. This 
ſpecies, on account of the ſingular form of its head, is 
commonly called the mitred toad. | 
Synonymes.—Rana-margaritifera, Gmel. from Tau- 
renti. R. typhonia, the Mitred toad, Shaw. R. aqua- 
qua, Seba, t. 71. f. 6, 79. Bufo typhonius, Schneider. 
Perlce, the Pearly frog, Cepede. Pearled toad, Turton. 
The WREAT-sTrOTTED Toad is the name given 
by Seba to the variety. It is of a paliſh yellow, co- 
vered above and below, with reddiſh ſpecks reſem- 
bling grains of wheat. The fore as well as the hind 
feet have five toes; this likewiſe is bigger in the 


haunches.—R. margaritifera, ę, Gmel. Pearl ſpotted 
toad of Braſil, Seba, t. 71. f. 8. g 


Tus HORNED TOAD. 


SPECIFIC charatter,. conical projecting eyelids 
like horns. Among the whole tribe of amphibia it is, 
perhaps, difficult to find an animal of a more ſingular 

appearance than the preſent. This ariſes not ſo much 
from the general fhape of the animal, as from the ex- 
traordivary ſtrutture of the upper eyelids, which are 
fo formed as to reſemble a pair of ſhort ſharp-pointed 
horns ; while the width of the mouth is ſuch as to ex- 


ceed that of any other ſpecies, and even to equal half 
the length of the body itſelf. 


& This wonderful ſtrange animal,” ſays Seba, © is 


of a ſhort and thick form, and remarkable for having 
two ſharp horns on.its head, within which are fituated 
the eyes. The ſkin of the body, both above and be- 
low, is of a'cinercous yellow, ſtriped with lines of ob- 


ſcure greyiſh brown. Along the back runs a broad 


white band, commencing at the head, and thence de- 
crealing gradually, fo as to appear narrow over the 
58 haunches; 
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haunches ; it is alſo beſet with ſmall ſpecks like pearls, 
All the reſt of the body is rough with ſharp ſpines, ex- 
cept the head, which is variegated with white, and the 
abdomen, which is of a deep rufous yellow. The 
legs are ſurrounded by a kind of bands or fillets, and 
the toes are marked in a ſimilar manner, and reſem- 
ble in ſome degree the human fingers, and are four in 
number on the fore legs, and five on the hind: the 
hind feet are allo webbed. The head is very large 
and thick, and when the mouth is opened, exhibits a 
broad and thick tongue, ſhaped ſomewhat like an 
oyſter, and faſtened in front to the lower jaw, but 
looſe behind, as in frogs: it is allo covered over with 
papillæ: on each fide the head, above the eyes and 
wide mouth, is a black ſpot on a white ground. The 
female agrees in all reſpe&ts with the male, except 
that the mouth is ſtill wider, and the front is varie- 
gated in a ſomewhat different manner: between the 
eyes is a broad ſtripe, growing narrower on the noſe: 
beneath each eye is a ſpot reſembling an additional or 
falle eye: the hind feet very much reſemble hands, 
baving a thumb and four fingers, without being web- 
bed as in the male.” 

Seba, however, ſeems to have been miſinformed as 
to the native country of this ſpecies, which he ima- 
gined to be Virginia; but the animal is now known 
to be a native of South America only. » 

It appears that this animal was pretty well deſcribed 
fo long ago as the year 1726, in the catalogue of Vin- 
cent's Muſeum, at the Hague. It is there called 

 Bufo Americanus rariſſimus, &c. © The body large 
and round; the back cinereous, marbled with brown; 
the brown colour, which appears in the middle, parted 
by a cinereous liſt or ſtripe, which runs from the 
lower part of the horned eyes, to a great diſtance, and 
ends in a point. Above the large horned eyes, which 
are ſeated near each other, and towards the back part 
of the head, are placed two holes, or ſeeming nt 

| the 
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the head is ſmooth and broad ; but the back, on each 
fide the middle ſtripe, is beſet with rough tubercles as 
far as the belly: there are four feet, which are mar- 
bled with deep brown ſpots: the mouth 1s very large, 


being a hand's breadth in diameter, and equalling that 


of the body: beneath the mouth and neck the colour 
of the ſkin is brown: all the belly. as far as the rum 
is whitiſh : the toes of the feet are divided; thoſe o 
the fore feet being four in number, and thoſe of the 
hind five.” : 

Mr. Schneider alſo has deſcribed two ſpecimens 
of this animal, which were brought from Surinam. 
The parts which Linnæus ſomewhat improperly calls 
horns, are, he obſerves, a pair of acuminated callous 
proceſſes, of a conical ſhape, ſeated .on the eyelids: 
the whole back, according to Mr. Schneider, is ſcat- 
tered over with ſharp tubercles; and the gape of the 
mouth reaches almolt half the length of the body: 
the eyes rather ſinall, and leſs diſtant than in moſt 
other frogs: the feet ſmooth, and the toes unarmed : 
the fore feet unwebbed: the hind feet ſlightly web- 
bed: each upper eyelid, which riſes up into a large 
and conical callus or horn, is beſet with ſmall tuber- 
cles: on the ſides of the body were, in theſe ſpeci- 
mens, ſome fulvous ſpots, and ſome large ſtriated calli, 
relembling, in ſome degree, the ſpines on the back of 
a ſkate: the edge of the upper jaw was beſet with 
very thickly-placed crenatures or denticulations : the 

tongue thick, rough, fixed in front, but looſe on the. 
back part. | | | 

Thus the whole account confirms the fidelity of 
Seba's deſcription and figures, which, ſrom the ex- 
treme ſingularity, as well as rarity, of the ſpecies, 
ſeemed, in ſome degree, to have been conſidered as 
dubious. | | 

Of all animals yet known, this may, perhaps, ac- 
cording to our general or popular ideas of propor- 
tion and beauty, be conſidered as the moſt deformed: 


a ſentiment, 
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a ſentiment, however, merely to be admitted ſo far az 
it relates to a compariſon with other beings, which we 
have accuſtomed ourſelves to conſider as more per- 
fett. 

Synonymes. Rana cornuta, Linn. Gmel. and Shaw. 
Bulg, Seba and Laurenti. Cornu, Cepede. Horned 
toad, Turton, &c. 


Tus DESERT TOAD. 


SPECIFIC character, above aſhy-glaucous baked 
with blackiſh-green ſpots, beneath dirty-white; hind 
feet ſemipalmate, with the appearance of ſeven toes. 
This toad, deſcribed by Pallas, is found in conſider— 
able numbers about the Caſpian, and in the dry de- 
ſerts near the rival Ural, lying in holes in the day, 
and leaping about in the evening. It is of the ſame 
general figure with the common toad, but larger. The 
heal is ſhort and wrinkly, being as if puckered with 
a thread about the eyes; the eyelids are "nga 
fleſhy; the body is ſprinkled over with ſlightly pro 
minent brown dots, and great numbers of {mall warts 
which are largeſt on the fides, and moſt numerous 
about the flanks and loins. The great toe on each 
fore foot is ſplit or divided, and on each hind: foot 
there is a prominent callus, like the rudiment of a 
toe, on each fide. 

Synonymes.— Rana Gribinds, Gmel. from: Pallas. 
Thirſty frog, Shaw. Deſert toad, Turton. Included 
with the R. bufo viridis, , by Cepede. 


Tux LEVERIAN TOAD. 


BODY duſky blue, whitiſh beneath, with palmated 
- bind feet, and body marked above by two long and 
two ſhort white ſtripes. 


It has the habit of the common frog, but the body 


is plumper and limbs ſhorter in proportion. From 
behind each eye runs a white line or narrow ſtripe as 


lars as the thighs; another ſhorter tripe runs from the 
| . noſtrils 
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noſtrils over the edges of the upper lip as far as the 
fore legs: on the back of the head is a ſmalliſh tri- 
furcated ſpot, the two upper diviſions pointing for- 
wards: under ſurface yellowiſh white, and granu- 
Jated ; the granulations forming mottlings on the ſides 
of the body: fore feet tetradactylous; the toes very 
lightly orbiculated at the tips: hind feet pentadac- 
tylous, and preuy ſtrongly palmated :. ſhape of the 
head as in the common frog, and not like that of the 
bicolor: ears round and duſky. Nothing is known 
relative to its hiſtory or native country. This, as 


Shaw among the toads, being deſcribed by him from 
a ſpecimen in the Leverian Muſeum, which now, alas! 
no longer ſubſilts—Rana Leveriana, the Leverian 
frog, Shaw's Gen. Zool. iii. 115. 


Taz SIBERIAN TOAD. 


A TRANSVERSE ſpot between the eyes forked 
behind, and other ſpots running obliquely from the 
eyes to the noſe; body above cinereous, with longi- 
tudinal ſubconfluent brown ſpots varied with different 
ſhades of 4270 ; beneath daſhed with whitiſh-aſb. 
Inhabits Siberia; ſize of the common toad; leaps 
flowly, or rather crawls, Head ſhort; body above 
ſprinkled with warty papille. _ | | 
Synonymes.—Rana veſpertina, Gmel. from Pallas. 
Veſpertine frog, Shaw. Siberian toad, Turton, 


Tux JOCULARFTOAD. 
SPECIFIC charaQer, $bdy aſh-coloured above 
ſpotted with brown, baving a yellow or, greeniſh line 
along the back; the under parts ſmooth and whitiſh, 
This is deſcribed by Pallas as common about the 
Caſpian Sea, and the rivers Volga and Ural, which 
run into it. It is of the form of the common frog, 


l 
£4 2 


pound weight. It keeps conſtantly in the water or in 
Vor. XII. No. 150, * marſhes, 


GS 0 


well as the preceding and following, is placed by 


but ſhorter and broader, being uſually near half a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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marſhes, never coming on dry land ; and, in the even. 
ings, its croaking, which is heard to a great diſtance, 
has a good deal of reſemblance to a loud laugh. The 
head is broad and flat at the ſides; the upper eyelids 
are prominent and interſperſed with pores; the drum 
- of the ear is {ſmooth and flat; the back is covered 
with pores; the baſe of the great toe on each fore 
foot 1s thick and divaricated; the next toe being | 
ſhorter than any of the others; on the inſide of each 
hind foot there is a callous protuberance, reſembling 
the rudiment of a ſixth toe, and all the toes on the 
hind feet have warty protuberances on the under 
ſides of their joints. 

Synonymes.—Rana ridibunda, Gmel. from Pallas. 
Laughing frog, Shaw. Jocular toad, Turton. 


Tus CHANGEABLE TOAD. 


_ PERHAPS the ſame with the green toad, or the 
ſecond variety of the common toad. The fpecikc 
charatter, however, as given by Gmelin from Palla 
is as follows: The colour variable; back and fide 
protuberant ; the warts browniſh yellow in the centre, 
thoſe on the back being very ſmall, and larger on the 
loins. Its general colour is like that of raw fleſt, 
with divaricating lines of green, which may be con- 
ſidered as forming the diſtinguiſhing character. In 
1ize it reſembles the eſculent frog, being of a middle 
. appearance between the toad and frog kinds. The 
bead is rounded; the mouth has no teeth, but the 
upper jaw has a double edge ; the tongue is thick 
and flelby, its tip being ſimple, and its baſe flight) 
two-lobed; the lower eyelids are plaited, and de 
upper are hardly ſenſible; the tympanum, or drum ol 
ear, is diſcoverable, and of a whitiſh colour ; the 
upper part of the body is warty, particularly on the 
flanks, where they have a mamillary form; the throit 
is covered with very ſmall rough protuberances. Th 
fore feet have each three toes edged with membranes 
| underneath 
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= underneath, and a thumb or great toe larger than the 
WE others ; the hind feet have each five webbed toes, the 
ſecond toe being longer than the reſt. 8 
According to Mr. Edler, of Lubec, and other ſuc- 
eeeding obſervers, this ſpecies frequently changes co- 
our, like the chameleon and ſome other lizards, from 
hence the trivial name given by Pallas, and adopted 
rom the Syſtema Naturz into this edition. This cir- 
eumſtance introduces a new link of connection be- 
ween the ſeveral genera of oviparous quadrupeds. 
hile it is in motion, it is of a white colour, inter- 
perſed with ſpots of fine green, and the warts appear 
awny yellow : when at reſt, the green colour of its 
pots changes to an aſh colour of various ſhades: 
ben touched, or diſturbed, the general white ground 
ecomes ſimilarly aſh-coloured: when expoſed to the 
gays of the ſun, which it naturally avoids, all the 
eauty of its variegation vaniſhes, and it becomes of 
Wn uniform aſh-colour: when preſerved in ſpirits, the 
pecimen becomes yellowiſh-alh, with an olive tint on 
ie upper parts. One individual, found in a torpid 
ate by M. Schreber, was of a fleſh colour between 
ee green ſpots. | | 
In winter this ſpecies retires under ground, and, 
Wke others of the genus, frequents the waters at the 
reeding ſeaſon. Its voice is ſaid to reſemble in 
me degree the creaking of a door hinge. Laurenti 
forms us, that the ſmaller kinds of grey lizard (La- 
erta agilis, var.) on biting this toad, immediately be- 
ome ſtrongly convulſed, and die in the ſpace of a few 
inutes; . their tails continuing very — con- 
ulſed for a conſiderable time aſter all motion has 
eaſed in the other parts. Its ſize is ſmaller than that 
f the common toad. It ſtill, however, requires to be 
etermined, by the more accurate obſervations of fu- 
re naturaliſts; whether the toad diſcovered by M. 
chrebery in Saxony, and that deſcribed by Pallas, are 
e lame, or varieties of the ſame ſpecies. 
Y 2 | Synonymes. 
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| Synonymes.—Rana variabilis, Gmel. and Pallas. 
R. viridis, Shaw. Bufo Schreberianus, Laur. and 
Roeſel. Rayon-vert, the varying toad, Cepede. Change- 
able toad, Turton. 


TA Frogs. Body more oblong, and fmooth ; legs longer. 


Txzx HURRICANE FROG. 


_. SPECIFIC charaQter, lobes 6f the ears oval, and 
projecting. This ſpecies is included with the pearly 
or mitred toad, R. margaritifera, by Dr. Shaw. It 
inhabits America, whence it was tranſmitted to Lin- 
nzus by M. Rolander. The back is marked by four 
longitudinal wrinkles, and interſperſed with black 
ſpots and elevated points. The fore feet have each 
four divided toes. The hind feet have five webbed 
toes an each, the ſecond toe being very long, and all 
the toes are deſtitute of the round claws uſually found 
on the toes of frogs. 

Synonymes.—Rana typhonia, Gmel. Galonee, Ce. 
pede. Laced frog, Kerr. Hurricane frog, Turton, 


Tak MACKREL FROG. 


THIS and the following have been greatly con- 
founded, owing to a miſtake in a reference to Seba, 
and another to Cateſby. However, under the preſent 
article we mean to deſcribe that from Seba, vol. 1. 
t. 75. f. 1. which has five-toed unwebbed feet, toes 
> e beneath, back faſciated, and ſides ocel. 
n 

It is a native of ſeveral parts of North America, 
being found in Pennſylvania, Carolina, &c. &c. refid- 
ing, like moſt others, in moiſt fituations, and in the 
neighbourbood of ſprings and rivulets. It is one of 
the largeſt animals of the genus, equalling, if not ex 
ceeding, the bull-frog in the fize of its body, while 
the limbs are thicker and ſtouter in proportion. It 
colour is a pale reddiſh brown, with two diſtinQly- 
marked whitiſh elevated lines running down the 2 


— 
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dle of the back, at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other; the intervening ſpace being marked by ſeveral 
broad faſciz of a reddiſh cheſnut colour, while the 
ſides are beautifully ornamented with ſeveral truly ocel- 
Jated or eye-ſhaped ſpots of the ſame colour, each being 
half ſurrounded by an iris-like paler ſpace or creſcent. 
The limbs are elegantly banded with cheſnut-coloured 
ſtripes. The under parts are pale or whitiſh. The 
feet are unwebbed, and are all divided into five toes, 


each joint being furniſhed beneath with a kind of tu- 


bercle or procels. 

When we conſider the wide difference in the form 
of the feet between this and the bull-frog (in which 
the hind feet are perhaps more widely palmated than 
in any other animal of the genus), it appears altoge- 
ther aſtoniſhing that Cepede, in his Hiſtory of Ovi- 
parous Quadrupeds, ſhould have conſidered them as 
the ſame ſpecies. Sup 

In the Britiſh Muſeum are preſerved ſpecimens of 


the mackrel-frog, in which, though much faded by 


length of time, the pattern of the ſpots may till be 
pretty diſtinctly traced. | 

Synonymes.—Rana pentadaQyla, Gmel. and Laur. 
R. ocellata, Argus frog, Shaw. R. maxima Virgini- 
ana, Seba. Mackrel frog, Turton, 3 8 

The Foux-roED FRoG is a variety of the five- 
toed. The fore-feet have only four toes, and the ru- 
diment of a fifth; the hind feet have five, with rudi- 
ment of a fixth; but theſe additional toes are ex- 
tremely ſmall, There is a ſpecimen in the Royal Ca- 
binet at Paris, which very much reſembles this variety. 
The body is ſpotted. The ſupplementary toes are ſa 


minute as to be hardly vifible. All the toes, both 


before and behind, are ſeparated, and have tubercles 
under all their joints. The muzzle is round. The 
eyes are large and protuberant; and the openings, of 


the ears are of conſiderable fize. The tongue is large 


and 


| 
7 
j 
, 
| 
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and flat, its tip being faſtened to the fore part of the 
lower jaw. It meaſures ſix inches and a quarter from 
the muzzle to the anus; the fore legs are four inches 
long, the hind legs ſix, and the mouth meaſures above 
three inches and a half in circumference.—R. penta- 
„ B, Gmel. R. fuſca, palmarum digitis 4, Laur. 


Tus BULL FROG. 


BODY olive brown, ſpotted with black, with large 
ocellated ear-ſpots, and palmated hind-feet. 

This remarkable ſpecies is not uncommon. in many 
parts of North America, where it is known by the 
name of the bull-frog, its voice reſembling ihe diſtant 
lowing of that animal. It grows to a very large ſize, 
the individual repreſented by Mr. Cateſby, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Carolina, and which he aſſures us was 
taken from a ſmall rather than a large ſpecimen, ſeem- 
ing to meaſure about eighteen inches from the noſe to 
the end of the bind leet. Its colour, on the upper 
parts, is a duſky olive, or browniſh, ſomewhat irregu- 
larly marked with numerous deep brown ſpots; while 
the under parts are of a pale or whitiſh caſt, with a. 
tincture of yellowiſh green, and marked with nume- 
rous ſpots, but much leſs vivid or diſtin& than thoſe 
of the upper parts. The fore ſeet have only four 
toes, and are unwebbed, but the hind feet, which are 
large and long, have five toes, and are very widely 
webbed or palmated. The irides of the eyes are red, 
ſurrounded with a narrow border, or ſecondary iris, as 
it were, of yellow. The ears, or rather the external 
membranes of thoſe organs, are large, round, of a 
browniſh red colour, ſurrounded by a well- defined 
pale or yellowiſh white margin. 

Mr. Cateſby tells us, that the bull-ſrog is leſs nu- 
merous in North America than any other kind; that 
it frequents ſprings only, which in Virginia abound 
in the ſides of 9 little hill, where, by the continual 

; running 
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tunning of the water, a ſmall pond or hole is uſually 
made before the mouth of the ſpring, which is rarely 
without a pair of theſe frogs, which are uſually ſeen 
fitting on the verge of the hole, and when ſurpriſed, 
with a long leap or two, enter the mouth of the ſpring, 
where they are ſecure. He adds, that it is the com- 
mon belief of the people in Virginia that they keep 
the ſprings clean, and purify the water, and therefore 
the general prejudice is in their favour; though, on 
account of their being great devourers of youn 
ducks and gollings, which they often ſwallow whole, 
they are ſometimes deſtroyed. When many of them 
are together, they make ſuch a horrid noiſe, that two 
people cannot underſtand each other's ſpeech. The 
croak all together, and then ſtop for a little and begin 
again. It ſeems as if they had a captain among them: 
for, when he begins to croak, all the others follow ; 
and when he ſtops, they alſo become filent. When 
this captain gives the ſignal for ſtopping, you hear a 
note like poop coming from him. In the day-time 
they ſeldom make any great noiſe, unleſs the ſky is 
lowering ; but in the night time they may be heard 
at the diſtance of a mile and a half. When they 
croak, they are commonly near the ſurface of the 


— 


water, under the buſhes, and have their heads out of 


the water. By going ſlowly, therefore, one may get 


up almoſt quite cloſe to them beſore they go away. 
As ſoon as they are quite under water, they think 
themſelves ſafe, though it be ever ſo ſhallow. Theſe 
creatures, when beaten, cry out almoſt like little chil- 
dren. As ſoon as the air begins to grow a little cool 
in autumn, they hide themſelves under the mud in the 
bottom of ſtagnaat waters, and lie there torpid during 


the winter. As ſoon as the weather grows mild to- 


wards ſummer, they begin to get out of their holes 

and croak. Some of them were brought to England 

alive ſeveral years ago. 8 n 

It does not appear that Linnæus has diſtinctly de- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed this ſpecies, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to have 
really intended it by his Rana ocellata. If this be the 
caſe, we muſt admit, that by ſome very extraordinary 
inaccuracy, he has confounded two widely different 
ſpecies together, in which he appears to have been 
followed by Cepede. , | 
Synonymes,—Rana ocellata, Linn. and Gmel. R. 
maxima compreſſa miſcella, Brown's Jamaica. R. 
Cateſbeiana, Shaw. Bull frog, Cateſby, r Pen. 
nant, &c. Ocellate frog, Turton. Mugiſſante, ou 
Grenouille taureau, Cepede. 


Tas CLAMOROUS FROG. 


BODY olive-coloured, with ovate black ſpots 
margined with yellow. g 

In habit or general appearance this ſpecies ſeems 
much allied both to the common and the green frog, 
and more particularly to the latter animal, but is 
ſmaller; meaſuring only five or ſix inches from the 
noſe to the tips of the hind fect. It is a native of 
North America, and was firſt deſcribed by Cateſby, 
who informs us that its body and limbs are of a duſky 
green, ſpotted with black: from the eyes to the rump 
extend two yellow lines; and two white lines reach 
from each eye to the noſe: the eyes are large and 
black, and are encircled by yellow irides. Theſe frogs, 
fays Cateſby, are not ſeen on dry land, but frequent 
rivulets and ditches of water, and will leap to the dil- 
tance of five or fix yards. Since the time of Cateſby 
this ſpecies has been deſcribed by Kalm, and other 
travellers. It is ſaid to indicate the approach of rain 
by its piping voice, during the ſpring and beginning 
of ſummer. The ears in the living animal have a 
bright gilded tinge, or metallic gloſs. | 

Synonymes.—Rana pipiens, Gmel. from Schreber. 
R. aquatica, Cateſby and Klein. R. halecina, and R. 
vireſcens, Kalm. Pceping frog, Shaw. - Clamorous 
frog, Turton. 


A frog 
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A frog much allied to the above, and perhaps a Va- 

2 is deſcribed and figured by Seba, vol. ii. p. 37. 

| but is ſaid to be a native of Africa. R. macu- 
lo Africana, Seba. 


Tus TWO- COLOUR ED FROG. 


15 BODY above blue, ochre coloured beneath, with 
C0 unwebbed feet, and flattened orbicular toes. 

| This is a moderately large ſpecies ; ; the body mea- 
ſuring rather more than four inches in length, The 
whole upper ſurface, both of. body and limbs, is of an 
elegant blue colour: the.under parts are of a pale 
orange or rather ochre colour; and along the fides 
are diſpoſed ſeveral oblong and round, ſlightly con- 
vex, glandular white ſpots or puſtules: the head 1s 
large; the mouth wide-; and the tip of the noſe trun- 
cated or abruptly tetminated: the fore feet have four 
and the hind feet five toes, all terminated by a large 
erdieular tip; and beneath every joint bf the toes is 
a proceſs or tubercle. Differenc ſpecimens appear 
to vary ſomewhat in their cblours, the blue being 
more intenſe, and the orange colour of the lower parts 
deeper; the limbs are alſo ſometimes tinged with pur- 
pliſh bands or ſhades: the lower part of the abdo- 
men is marked with numerous whitiſh found gra- 
nules. a 

The female bas more of the n call on the 
upper parts than the male, and the whitiſh marks o 
the fide, &c. are more conſpicuous. 

This elegant ſpecies is ſuppoſed to be a native of 
Surinam. Cepede regards it as a variety of the ar- 
borea, or common tree- frog. —— 

Svnonymes.— Rana bicolor, Gmel. from Boddaert. 


Blue- and- yellow frog, Shaw. Tuo. coloured fene 
Turton. 


Tus FOUR-LINED FROG. 


| COLOUR blue, *with-a double longitudinal yel- 
low line on each ide the body, : = 4M yel 
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| Deſcribed by Mr. Schneider, from a drawing com- 
municated by Dr. Bloch. Bears a reſemblance to 
the leucophylla; is of a blue colour above, with a 
double yellow line along each fide of the body, from 
the eyes to the vent.— Rana quadrilineata, the four- 
lined frog, Shaw from Schneider. 

Mr. Schneider mentions what ſeems to be a variety, 
of a liver-colour, and thickly ſcattered over with 


ſmall granules; two white lines on the fides: hind 


feet webbed. 3h 


Tus CHESNUT FROG. 


- BODY above cheſnut-coloured, granulated, whit- 
iſh beneath, with a white line on each fide the body. 
This is twice, perhaps three times, deſcribed by Mr. 
Schneider, viz. firſt under the name of fuſca, and 
again under that of lineata. It alſo ſeems very doubt- 
ful whether the liver-coloured variety of the preced- 
ing ſpecies may not be the ſame animal. The ſize is 
not mentioned: the colour is rufous brown, with a 
white line running from each noſtril acroſs the eye- 
lids, and along each fide of the body to the hind legs: 
the whole upper ſurface, both of body and limbs, 
ſcattered over with very minute warts or tubercles: 
colour of the belly whitiſh, with ſmall clear white 
ſpots: on each ſhoulder a large, long, white ſpot: fore- 
arms, hind -legs and thighs, barred tranſverſely with 
white : all the feet unwebbed, with rounded toes, and 
all the joints tuberculated or proceſſed beneath. Sup- 
poſed to be a native of Surinam. | 


\-. Synonymes. —Rana caſtanea, the cheſnut frog, 
Shaw, R. lineata, R. fuſca, Schneider. 


Taz FASCIATED FROG. 


* RUFESCENT, with whitiſh tranſverſe bands. Of 
a pale rufous colour; the head, body, and upper 
parts of the limbs, marked with pale tranſverſe bands: 
hind feet webbed as far as the firſt joint : all the 
| . toes 


. 
* 1 . * 
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toes proceſſed beneath : belly and under parts of the 
thighs much granulated ; eyes blue, with a filvery 
laftre: outſide of the arms and legs blackiſh brown. 
In the collection of the Duke of Brunſwick. Rana 
faſciata, Shaw from Schneider. | 


Tux GREAT FROG. 


FEET palmate, and all the toes and nails banded; 
body long and ſmooth, veined and variegated ; top of 
the back obliquely ſpotted. 

This ſpecies is found in Virginia, and is principally 
diſtinguiſhed from all other frogs, by having the toes, 
both on the hind and fore. feet, united by webs or 
membranes. It is of very conſiderable ſize, and very 
elegantly variegated with ramified ſtreaks. The legs 
and feet are ornamented with pairs of coloured 
ſtripes, which run together on the thighs. The upper 
part of the back is marked with oblique rows of ſpots, 
We are not acquainted with its natural hiſtory ;. but 
the conformation of its feet gives reaſon to pteſume 
that it lives very much in the water. Shaw includes 
this among the tree-frogs, and makes the boans a va» 
riety of it. | 

Synonymes.—Rana maxima, Gmel: from Laur. R. 
Virginiana exquiſitiſſima, Seba, t. 72. f. 3. R. zebra, 
Shaw, Patte d'oie, duck-footed frog, Cepede. 


Ta ALPINE FROG. 


THIS is entirely black; it inhabits the declivities 


of the mountains of Auſtria.— Rana alpina, Gmel. from 
Taurenti. 


Taz VEINED FROG. 


THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by having a number 

of confluent ſpots, and ramified ſtreaks croſſing each 

other like net-work. The legs are longiſh, reſem- 7 
bling thoſe of frogs, and the toes of the hind feet are- 

divided from each other. Inbabits India and South 
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| America. Dr. Shaw marks it as a variety of the 


boans, or croaking tree-frog. 

Sv nonymes.— Rana venuloſa, Gmel. from Laur. 
R. Virginiana altera, Seba, t. 72. f. 4. Reticulaire, 
Cepede. Veined frog, Turton. 


Tu VIRGINIAN FROG. 


. CINEROUS ſported with red; yellowiſh beneath; 
with angular back marked by five pale ſti ipes. 
This, which is allied in ſhape and. ſize to the com- 


mon European frog, is of a greemſh colour above, 


and paler beneath; the back and limbs being varie- 
gated with dark-brown marks or patches of different 
ſizes. The upper part of the body is of a ſomewhat 
angular form, being marked longitudinally by five 
pale or whiuſh lines, three of which run from the 
nole down the back, and the other two are diſpoſed 
on each fide the body, reaching no farther than the 

.. The feet are formed as in the common frog; 
the fore feet being tetradatylous; the hinder penta- 
dattylous and webbed It is a native of Virginia, 
and is figured and lightly deſcribed in the work of 
Seba. Cepede regards it as a variety of the R. ty- 


phonia, or hurricane frog. . 


- Synonymes.— Rana Virginica, Gmel. from Laur. 
R. Virginica, maculis et lineis notata, Seba, t, 75. 
f. 4. Lineated frog, Shaw. Virginian frog, Turton. 


Tus OVAL FROG. 


BROWNIS H, yellowiſh beneath, with ſhort ro- 
ſtrated head ſcarcely diſtin from the globoſe body. 
Deſcribed by Mr. Schneider from a ſpecimen in 
the muſeum of the Duke of Brunſwick. Size not 
mentioned. Colour pale brown, yellowiſh beneatd: 
hind legs ſhort, with unwebbed feet, and a callus a 
the baſe of the inner toe : the ſnout projets beyond 
the lower jaw, and forms the charaQter of the ſpecies; 
other ſpecimens. ſeen. by Mr. Schneider are 8 - 
| V 
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have b en ſomewhat ſpotted above, and inclining in 
ſome degree to a blueiſh caſt.— Rana ovalis, Shaw 
from Schneid. 


Tut STUDDED FROG. 


COLOTIR browniſh blue, with a tuberculated line 
on each {ide ; beneath whitiſh ſpotted with brown. 

This is deſcribed by Mr. Schneider from ſpect- 
mens in the colle&ion of Dr. Bloch. Its colour is a 
browniſh blue above, and beneath white, thickly 
ſpotted with brown : the legs are banded with black- 
iſh-blue and white; and along the whole length of the 
body, on each fide, runs a row of blue tubercles or 
puſtules, commencing from the eyes and meeting at 
the junQure of the hind legs: the upper jaw is beſet 
with a row of longiſh, thick-ſet, conical teeth, reſem- 
bling thoſe of lizards: the bind feet-are webbed, and 
furniſhed with a callus reſembling a ſixth toe. The 
ſize of the animal is not mentioned. It is a native of 


India.—Rana cyanophlyetes, the ſtudded frog, Shaw 
from Schneider. | 


Tux COMMON FROG. 


SPECIFIC charaQter, black flattiſh, nearly angu- 
lar; colour yellowiſh brown, ſpotted with black, with 
an elongated brown patch beneath the eyes. | 

This is the moſt common of all the European ſpe- 
cies, being almoſt every where ſeen in moiſt ſituations, 
or wherever it can command a ſufficient quantity of 
inſcQs, worms, &c. on which it feeds. In colour it 
varies conſiderably, but its general tinge is olive-- 
brown, variegated on the upper parts of the body 
and limbs with irregular blackiſh ſpots; thoſe on the 
limbs being moſtly diſpoled in a tranſverſe dire&ion: 
beneath each eye is a longiſh mark or patch, reach- 
Ing to the ſetting on of the fore legs, and which ſeems 
to form one of its principal diſtinctions, and has there- 
fore been added to the Linnzan ſpecific character. 


The 
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The lower or under parts are of a pale greeniſh yel- 
low calt, and much more obſcurely ſpotted and varie- 
gated than the upper ſurface. The frog, however, is 
not unfrequently ſeen, and more eſpecially towards 
the cloſe of ſummer, of a much brighter caſt ; being 
of a reddiſh or ferruginous rather than of an olive-co- 
Jour on the upper parts, with very ſtrong and vivid 
variegations of a deeper colour on the back and 
limbs, while the lower parts are yellow, ſpotted, and 
marked with light red. It is chiefly in gardens that 
the frog is found thus coloured; but as this, like 
every other ſpecies, is in the habit of caſting its ſkin 
frequently, the cuticle falling off in a ſomewhat irre- 
gular manner on different parts of the body, it of 
courſe varies conſiderably at intervals as to the bright- 
neſs or intenſity of its colours. | 
The form of the frog is light and elegant, and its 
appearance lively; the limbs finely calculated for the 
peculiar motions of the animal, and the hind feet 
Rrongly webbed, to aſſiſt its progreſs in the water, to 
which it occaſionally retires during the heats of ſum- 
mer, and again during the froſts of winter, when it 
lies in a ſtate of torpidity, either deeply plunged in 
the ſoft mud at the bottom of ſtagnant waters, or in 
the hollows beneath their banks, till it is awakened 
from its ſlumber by the return of ſpring. | 
- It is generally in the month of March that the frog 
depoſits its ova or ſpawn, conſiſting of a large heap 
or cluſtered maſs of gelatinous tranſparent eggs, in 
each of which is imbedded the embryo, or tadpole, in 
the form of a round black globule. The ' ſpawn 
commonly lies more than a month, or ſometimes five 
weeks, before the larvæ or tadpoles are hatched from 
it, and during this period each egg gradually enlarges 
in 6ze, and a few days before the time of excluſion, 
the young animals may be perceived to move about in 
the ſurrounding gluten. When firſt hatched, they 
feed on the remains of the gluten in which they were 
imbedded, 
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imbedded, and in the ſpace of a few days, if narrowly 
examined, they will be found to be furniſhed, on each 
fide the head, with a pair of ramihed branchiz or 
temporary organs, which again diſappear after a cer- 
tain ſpace. eg Rte 
Theſe tadpoles are ſo perfectly unlike the animals 
in their complete ſtate, that a perſon not converſant 
in natural hiſtory would hardly ſuppoſe them to bear 
any relationſhip to the frog; ſince, on a general view, 
they appear to conſiſt merely of head and tail; the 
former large, black, and roundiſh; the latter ſlender, 
and bordered with a very broad tranſparent finny 
margin. Their motionsare extremely lively, and they 
are often ſeen in ſuch vaſt numbers as to blacken the 
whole water with their legions. They live on the leaves 
of duckweed and other ſmall water plants, as well as on 
various kinds of animalcules, &c. and when arrived 
at a larger ſize, they may even be heard to gnaw the 
edges of the leaves on which they feed; their mouths - 
being furniſhed with extremely minute teeth or denti- 
culations. The tadpole is alſo furniſhed with a ſmall 
kind of tubular ſphinCer or ſucker beneath the lower 
jaw, by the help of which it hangs at pleiſure to the 
under ſurface of aquatic plants, &c. From this part 
it alſo occaſionally hangs, when very young, by a 
thread of gluten, which it ſeems to manage in the 
ſame manner as ſome of the ſmaller {lugs have been 
obſerved to practiſe. Its interior organs differ, if 
cloſely inſpetted, from thoſe of the future frog, in 
many reſpects; the inteſtines in particular are always 
coiled into a flat ſpiral, in the manner of a cable in 
miniature. Indeed the anatomy of theſe animals 
exhibits ſo many ſingularities, that a volume might be 
filled with their hiſtory ; but the nature of a work 
like the preſent forbids a detail of more than what is 
neceſſary for a clear general idewof the animal in its 
ſeveral ſtates. When the tadpoles have arrived at 
the age of about five or ſix weeks, the hind legs make 
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their appearance; gradually increaſing in length 
and ſize; and, in about a fortnight afterwards, or 
ſometimes later, are ſucceeded by the fore legs; which 
are indeed formed beneath the ſkin much ſooner, and 
are occaſionally protruded and ag in retratted by the 
animal through a ſmall foramen on each fide of the 
breaſt, and are not completely ſtretched forth till the 


time juſt mentioned. The animal now bears a kind 


of ambiguous appearance, partaking of the form 
of a frog and a lizard. The tail at this period be- 
gins to decreaſe; at firſt very gradually, and at length 
fo rapidly as to become quite obliterated in the ſpace 
of a day or two afterwards. * The animal now ven— 


' tures upon land, and is {een wandering about the 


brinks of its parent waters, and ometimes in ſuch 
multitudes as to cover a ſpace of many yards in ex- 
tent. This is the phenomenon which has ſo fre. 
quently embarraſſed the minds not only of the vulgar, 
but even of ſome ſuperior characters in the philoſo- 


phic world; who, unable to account for the legions of 
_ theſe animals with which the ground is occaſionally 


covered in certain ſpots, at the cloſe of ſummer, have 
been led into the popular belief of their having de- 
ſcended from the clouds in ſhowers. See Derham; 
alſo Ray on the Creation, p. 365. 

As ſoon as the frog has thus aſſumed its perfet 
form, it feeds no longer on vegetables, but on animal 
food; ſupporting itſelf on ſmall ſmails, worms, &c. 
and particularly on inſects. For the readier obtain- 
ing its prey, the ſtrudture of its tongue is extremely 
well calculated; being fo fituated that the root is at- 
tached to the fore rather than the hind part of the 
mouth; and, when at reſt, lies backwards, as if the 
animal were ſwallowing the tip. By this means the 
creature is enabled to throw it out to ſome diſtance 
from the mouth, which is done with great celerity, and 
the bifid and glutinous extremity ſecures the prey, 
which is ſwallowed with an inſtantaneous motion, ſo 
quick that the eye can ſcarcely follow it, _ 

e 
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The frog can hardly be ſaid to arrive at its full ſize 
till the age of about five years, and is ſuppoſed to live 
at leaſt twelve or fiſteen years. | 

It is ſingular that the celebrated Lord Bacon ſeems 
not to have clearly underſtood: the progreſs of na- 
ture in the formation of the frog, or its gradual change 
of figure from the tadpole to the complete animal , 
ſince, in his Sylva Sylvarum, or Natural Hiſtorie, he 
ſpeaks, as an extraordinary and peculiar circum- 
ſtance, of young frogs and toads having been ſome- 
times obſerved with tails, in ſuch years as have been 
more than commonly peltilential or unhealthy ; from 
whence he draws the concluſion, that the appearance 
of ſuch tailed animals © argueth a great diſpoſition to 
putrefaQion in the ſoile and aire!!!” | 

The frog is extremely tenacious of life, and, like 
other amphibia; will ſurvive for a conſiderable ſpace 
the loſs of many of its organs. If confined entirely 
under water, it is {till enabled to ſupport its exiſtence 
for ſeveral days, as appears by Sir Thomas Brown's 
experiment. On the contrary, it cannot fo well dif. 
penſe with the want of water, and is unable to ſurvive 
too long an expoſure to a dry air and a hot ſun. It 
is, therefore, particularly careful to ſecure a retreat 
where it may enjoy the benefit of ſhade and a ſuſh- 
cient ſupply of moiſture. It delights, however, to 
baſk occaſionally in a moderate ſunſhine, and is un- 
able to ſupport ſevere cold. | 

This ſpecies has been called the filent frog, in con- 
ſequence of its voice being much leſs frequently 
heard, and neither ſo loud or ſo harſh, as that of the 
edible frog, whoſe frequent loud and diſagreeable 
croakings are heard to a great diſtance. In the breed- 
— however, or when teazed, this frog emits a 
dull ery or murmur, which is more frequently re- 
peated and louder in the male than in the female. 
Ibis is the firſt of the genus to quit the wintery tor- 
por, and the firſt to reproduce its kind, The young 
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is ſuppoſed not to acquire the perfect form of a frog 
until about three months old. About the end of july, 
when they are completely formed, aud have entirely 
laid aſide the tadpole ſhape, the young ones quit the 
water, and ſet off to join the older frogs of their ſpe- 
cies in the woods and meadows. They begin their 
journey in the evening, travelling all night, on pur- 
pole to ayoid becoming the prey of rapacious birds; 
always concealing themſelves during the day under 
ſtones or other receſſes, and only reſume their journey 
when night begins. But in ſpite of all this ſeeming 
prudence, they come always out of their retreats 
whenever it rains, as if io ſolace themſelves in the fall- 
ing moiſture. = 

It has been pretended that this ſpecies is poiſonous; 
but it is eaten in ſome parts of Germany. Laurenti 
cauſed a {mall nimble lizard to bite a common frog; 
but, though that animal is known to be extremely ſul- 
ceptible of injury from the weakelt poiſons, it did not 
ſuffer the ſmalleſt inconvenience. The common frog 
is very numerous in Sardinia, and in almoſt every 
country of Europe. | 

Synonymes.—Rana temporaria, Linn. Gmel. Shaw, 
& c. R. muta, Laur. R. fuſca terreſtris, Rocſel. R. 
aquatica innoxia, Gen. R. aquatica, Ray. Rana, 
Aldrov. &c. Barge, Ariſt. Rouſſe, mueue, Cepede. 
Common frog, Penn, &c. | 

The GiaxT Froc is a variety, twice the ſize of 
the common frog. The colour 1s dirty olive above 
with large warty ſpots ; the head plain above, whitiſh 
beneath.—R. gigas 2, S. G. Gmel. _ 
- The animal named LAN DF ROG by Cateſby, which 
inhabits Virginia and Carolina, ſeems to be another 
variety of this ſpecies. The back and upper paris of 
the body are grey, with duſky brown ſpots very.clolely 
ſet; the belly is dirty white, with flight ſpots; the iris 
is red, The colour is ſuþjett to variety; ſome indi- 
viduals being more on the grey, and others browniſh. 
The body is thick, having more reſemblance to : 

| toa 
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toad than a frog. It leaps, however, like a frog, and 
does riot crawl like a toad. It is moſt ſeen during 
rainy weather, and in the hotteſt time of the day; be- 
ing very common in elevated ſituations. Mr. Pen- 
nant conſiders it'a diſtin& ſpecies; Dr. Shaw ranks it 
among the toads. According to Cateſby, it prefers 
as food thoſe inſeds which ſhine in the dark; either 
becauſe ſuch nouriſhment is moſt congenial with its 
nature, or becauſe ſuch inſets are more eaſily ſeen 
and caught during the night. Ar one time, when that 
author happened to be out of doors in a very warm 
evening, a perſon in company let fall ſome burning 
tobacco from his pipe, which was inſtantly ſwallowed 
by a land frog ſquatting cloſe by. Cateſby offered a 
little bit of lighted charcoal to the animal, which it 
ſwallowed immediately ; and he found, on repeated 
trials, that the land frog conſtantly ſwallowed what- 
ever burning ſubſtances came within its reach. Rana 
lentiginoſa, the Carolina toad, Shaw. Land-frog, 
Cateſby, Lawſon, and Penn. Suppl. to Arif. Zool. 


Tut BORDERED FROG, 


THIS ſpecies inhabits India and South America. 
It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all others, by having 
an edge or border along each fide. The body is 
longiſh, being brown, and ſmooth on the upper parts, 
and pale, with a great number of ſmall warts-or pim- 
ples, on the under parts. Laurenti fays, that the 
upper parts are warty ; but we have rather choſen to 
follow the deſcription given by Linnzus, from a ſpe- 
eimen in the muſeum of Prince Adolphus. The bind 

legs are long, and have five divided toes on each. 
Synonymes.— Rana marginata, Linn. and Gmelin. 
Bordee, Cepede. Edged frog, Kerr. Burdered frog, 
Turton. N. | TW 
Txz EDIBLE FROG. 
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BODY angular, back tranſverſely gibbous, belly | 
marginate. ä N 
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. This is the largeſt of the European frogs, and is 
found plentifully in France, Italy, Germany, and 
2 other parts of Europe, but is a rare animal in 
England. In its general appearance it extremely re- 
ſembles the common frog, but is of larger ſize, and of 
an olive-green colour, diſtinctly and ſtrongly marked 
on the upper parts of the body with moderately large 
and ſomewhat rounded black ſpots or patches; the 
limbs are elegantly marked or barred tranſverſely 
with bands of the ſame colour ; and from the tip of the 
noſe down the whole length of the back run three dil- 
tina ſtripes of pale yellow, the middle one of which 
is flightly depreſſed ; the two lateral ones ſtrongly ele- 
vated. The under parts of the body and limbs are of 
a pale or whitiſh colour, ſlightly tinged with green 
and variegated with brown ſpots, and markings. The 
head is rather larger and ſharper in proportion than 
that of the common frog ; and the long deep-brown 
patch under each eye, which forms ſo conſtant and 
conſpicuous a character in that animal, is much leſs 
diſtinct, and ſometimes even entirely wanting. The 
proportion of the limbs is nearly the ſame as in the 
common frog, and the hind feet are very ſtrongly pal- 
mated. | — 

When out of the water, inſtead of having its head 
low towards the ground, and crouching its body 
meanly in the dirt, the eſculent frog holds its head 
ereCt, and moves by loſty leaps, by means of the 
ſpring of its hind legs, ſometimes even leaping ſeveral 
feet high. It would ſeem to defire the enjoyment of 
pure air, as It always fits with its head bigh, holding 
up its body by means of the fore legs, and reſting on 
its hind legs folded in below its belly, ready to ſpring; 
having rather the erected attitude of an animal en- 
dowed with a certain dignity of inſtintt, than the mean 
ſquat horizontal crouch of a vile reptile. It is ſo ex- 
tremely ſenſible in every part of its body, and fo very 
elaſtic, that the inſtant it 1s touched, eſpecially if 1 * 
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by the hind legs, it raiſes its back with great quick- 
nels, and every part of its body ſhows, by the promp- 
titude of its motions, the agility of an animal that haſ- 
tens to eſcape from danger. 

The muzzle terminates in a ſharp point, having the 
no{trils ſituated near the end. The eyes are large 
and bright, being ſurrounded by a golden yellow cir- 
cle. The ears are ſituated directly behind the eyes, 
and covered over by a membrane. The mouth 1s 
large, and without teeth. The body is narrow be- 
hind, its back being covered by tubercles and aſpe- 
rities. We ſhall hereafter have frequent occaſion to 
mention theſe tubercles, which are found increaling 
the ſtrength of the hard ſcales of crocodiles and other 
large lizards, and even on the weakeſt and ſmalleſt 
oviparous quadrupeds, which have delicate ſoft ſkins, 
and no other defence or aſylum except the water 
which they uſually inhabit. 

As in all oviparous quadrupeds, the heart has only 
one auricle and one ventricle; when taken out of the 
body, it continues to beat for ſeven or eight minutes, 
or even for ſeveral hours according to the obſerva- 
tions of- Baron Haller. The motion of the blood is 
irregular, being propelled drop by drop, and at une- 
qual intervals; and in the.younger animals, the mouth 
and eyes are opened and ſhut every time the heart 
beats. The two lobes of the lungs are compoſed of 
a great many membranous cells ſimilar in ſome de- 
gree to the cells of a honey-comb; and the animal has 
the power of keeping them diitended for a conſider- 
able time, ſo as to render its body ſpecifically lighter 
than water, | | Fn 

The vivacity of this animal, and the ſuperiority 
of its inſtinQts over thoſe of ſuch oviparous quadru- 
peds as reſemble it molt, proceeds in all probability 
from its being beiter provided with external ſenſes. | 
The eyes are Jarge and prominent; and its Kin, which 
is ſolt and deſtitute of ſcales or bony ſhields, is con- 
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. confine themſelves to the ariicies of food juſt enume. 


particularly in the night. This cry begins in the ear! 
part of ſpring, as ſoon as the fine weather ſets l. 
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tinually lubricated and kept pliable by a viſcid liquor 
which oozes through its pores : hence it is endowed 
wich delicate ſenſibility of touch, and with very acuie 
ſenſe of viſion. And, though the cars are covered 
over by a membrane, they are provided in their inter- 
nal organization with an elaſtic chord, which may be 
tightened at plealure, and which mult neceſſarily com- 
municate a very delicate perception of ſounds. 
In conſequence of this ſuperior degree of delicacy 

in the organs of ſenſation, frogs are extremely nice 
in their choice of food, and rejett every thing which 
3s, or appears to be, beginning to corrupt. Thus, 
though they feed on leeches, ſmall ſnails, beetles, and 
other inſets, both with and without wings, they never 
take any unleſs they can perceive them to move. 
They remain motionleſs, waiting till the worm or in. 
ſed comes within reach, then ſpring towards it with 
agility, often leaping a foot or two in height, and dan 
out their tongue, which is ſmeared over with fo tena. 
cious a glue, that when once it touches an inſect i 
can never eſcape. They likewiſe ſwallow {mall ſnatls 
uite whole, the œſophagus or gullet being very ex. 
tenſible; and their ſtomachs are very large, and caps 
ble of receiving a great quantity of food at one time; 
owing to which, and the attivity of their ſenſations, 
they have a very voracious appetite. They do not 


rated, but ſomeiimes ſwallow pretty large animals of 
other kinds entire, ſuch as young mice, ſmall birds, 
and even newly-hatched ducks, when they can fur- 
priſe theſe at the ſurface of the water. 

This ſpecies very often comes out of the wateß 
botb in ſearch of food, and to bafk in the fun. lu 
Read of being almoſt dumb, like many of the ovipz 
Tous quadrupeds, the edible frog has à very Joud 
voice, which is heard from a confiderable diſtance, 


There 
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There ſeems ſome connettion, either of pain or plea- 
ſure, between frogs and dampneſs; for they are {aid 
to croak louder before rain, and thereby to foretel 
the approach of damp or rainy weather. 


Although the edible frog is found in countries of 
confideravly high latitude, heat is ſo neceſſary to it, 
that it loſes its agility and quick ſenſibility, and even 
becomes torpid, on the commencement of the cold of 
winter; and this torpor generally takes place in ſome, 
concealed retreat beneath the water, either in marlhes 
or lakes. Some individuals, however, pals the cold. 
ſealon in ſubterraneous holes; being either ſurpriſed 
in theſe by ſuch a degree of cold as benumbs them, or, 
they are determined, by ſome unknown circumſtances, 
to prefer that ſituation for their ſeaſon of torpor. 
During the time of their long hybernation, according 
to. the opinion of Malpight, they are nouriſhed by 
means of a fatty ſubſtance, fituated in the trunk of 
the vena porta, which ſupplies the [hight waſte of their 
blood and juices, 

The colours of the edible frog become leſs vivid 
after the breeding ſealon: being frequently after that 
period fo duſky and io much on a brown hue, as ta 
have given occalion for many to conceive that they 
are metamorpholed into toads during ſummer. 

This ſpecies, according to the obſervations of Mr. 
Roeſel, emerges from its winter quarters at a much . 
later period than the common frog; generally depo- 
biting its ſpawn in the month of June. Mr. Roeſel, 
therefore, very properly obſerves, that in places where 
this animal is uſed as an article of food, it ſhould: not 
be taken till June; thoſe which are brought to mar- 
Kt before that period being either common = or 
even toads, The globules of ſpawn in this ſpecies 
are ſmaller in proportion than in the common frog, 
and of a ſomewhat yellowiſh caſt: the tadpoles are 
ſlower in arriving at their complete fotm; ibe ſore 
legs ſcarcely appearing before Ofober, and the ani3 

| mal 
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mal in its perfect ſhape being rarely ſeen before the 
beginning of November, at which period the tail be- 
gins to decreaſe, and in about four days becomes en- 
urely obliterated. 7 

The- edible frog is found ipbabiting as far north 
even as Swediſh Lapland. In Carolina and Virginia 
they are ſaid to be very numerous, and lo extremely 
attive as ſometimes to clear fifteen or eighteen feet at 
one leap. 

 Synonymes.—Rana eſculenta, Linn. and Gmel. R. 
gibboſa, Geſner. R. viridis aquatica, Roefel. Edible 
frog, Penn. Grenouille commune, ou mangeable, 


Cepede. Eſculent frog, Turton, Green frog, Shaw, 


Tux ANSTRALIAN FROG. © 


BOD brown above, blueiſh beneath; with the 
fides ſpeckled with ochre colour, and the toes of the 
fore-feet ſpiny. 

This was firſt deſcribed in the Naturaliſt's Miſcel- 
lany ; and ſo careful has Mr. Schneider been to pre- 
ſerve it from oblivion, that he has twice deſcribed 
it in his own work within the compals of a few pages. 
He is deceived, however, in ſuppoling it to exiſt in 
the Britiſh Muſeum; the figure having been etched 
from a drawing made in New Holland, its native 
country. Its ſize appears to be ſomewhat larger than 
that of the common European frog, and its habit ap- 
proaches rather to that of a toad, or a natter-jack, 
which latter it ſcems to reſemble in its manner of 
walking, viz. with the limbs elevated, or in the man- 
ner of the generality of quadrupeds. All the feet are 
unwebbed. | 5 

Synonymes.— Rana Auſtraliaca, Turton. R. pt 
nipes, the ſpiny- ſooted frog, Shaw from Schneider. 


Taz BLUE FROG. 


COLOUR blue, ſpeckled beneath with greyiſh; 
the feet divided into four toes; the hind feet W 
e 
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The above is mentioned in Mr. White's Voyage 10 
New South Wales, and is ſaid to be of the ſize of a 
common frog. Nothing particular is known of its 
natural hiſtory, In habit and ſlenderneſs of limbs it 
ſeems allied to the tree frogs, but the toes are not or- 


| biculated, —Rana cærulea, the blue frog, Shaw from 


White. 
Tux PARADOXICAL FROG. | 
THIGHS obliquely ſtreaked behind. This ſpe- 


cies is found in great abundance in Surinam. The 
colour is greeniſh yellow, darker in ſome individuals, 
the back and fides being ſpqted. The belly is pale 
and clouded. The fore feet have each four divided 
does, the hind feet having five webbed toes on each. 
= The hind thighs are obliquely ſtreaked. 3 - 
Ibis frog has become famous, in conſequence of 
Mad. Merian's ſtory, that its metamorphoſis is oppo- 
ſite to the uſual mode of other frogs; pretending, that 
as it arrives at maturity, the hind legs gradually diſ- 
appear, a tail grows in their place, and it is changed 
into a fiſh ; thus finiſhing by the tadpole ſtate, where 
other frogs begin. And it was even added by ſome, 
that it afterwards reverted to its tadpole form again 
That it is really no other than a frog in its larva.or 
| tadpole ſtate, will be evident to every one who con- 
Gders its ſtructure; and more eſpecially, if it be tol- 
lated with the tadpole even of ſome European frogs; 
for inſtance, that of the Rana alliacea. Like our Eu- 
ropean tadpoles, this animal, according to the more 
or leſs advanced ſtate in which it is found, is fur- 
niſhed either with all the four legs, or with only 
the two hinder ones: it alſo ſometimes happens that 
in the largeſt ſize of theſe tadpoles, exceeding per- 
haps the length of fix or eight inches, the hind legs 
alone appear ; while in thole of far ſmaller ſize both 
the fore and hind legs are equally conſpicuous. Spe- 
Vor. XII. No. 150. Bb cimens 
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cimens of theſe curious animals occur in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. , 

It will readily appear that the larva of this frog is 
larger in proportion to the complete animal than in 
any other ſpecies hitherto diſcoverc1. It may alſo be 
not improper to obſerve, that perhaps all the ſpeci- 
mens of theſe very large tadpoles occurring in mu- 
seums, may not be thole of the Rana paradoxa in par- 
ticular, but of ſome American, African, or Aſiatic 
frogs, as the R. ocellata, marina, &c. &c. 

r. Gmelin, in his edition of the Syſtema Naturæ, 
| feems to ſuppoſe that the fleſhy part of the tail in this 
larva till remains after the animal has acquired its 
complete form; but this is by no means the caſe; no 
vellige of that part being viſible in the perfect frog. 

Synonymes.—Rana paradoxa, Linn. and Gmel. 
Proteus raninus, Merian, Seba, and Laur. Jackie, 
Cepede. Paradoxical frog, Shaw and Turton. Frog- 
fiſh of Surinam, Edwards. 


III. Tree-F rogs. Hind feet very long ; claws lenticular. 


Tus COMMON TREE-FROG. 


SPECIFIC character, body green, granulate be- 
heath ; feet cleft. | 

The common tree-frog, and all the ſpecies and va- 
rieties of this diviſion, are very readily diſtinguiſhable 
from other frogs, by the viſcid pellets on the under 
ſurfaces of their toes, by means of which they are en- 
abled to fix themſelves to the branches and leaves of 
trees. All the circumſtances of inſtinR, 3 and 
nimbleneſs, which have been attributed to the ſpecies 


of frogs, are found in an increaſed degree in the ani- 
mals of this diviſion. Being always ſmaller than the 
ſrogs, the tree-frogs join a greater degree of neatneſs 
in their form and appearance to the qualities of the 

former diviſion, 
The common tree-frog is of a beautiful * co- 
aur 
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lour on the upper parts of the body, and white under- 
neath. A yellow line, ſlightly edged with violet, ex- 
tends on each ſide of the head and body from the 
muzzle to the hind feet, and a fimilar line extends 
from each fide of the upper jaw to each fore foot. 
The head is ſhort, and as broad as the body, being a 
little narrowed at the muzzle. The jaws are rounded, 
and the eyes are protuberant, The body is ſhort, al- 
molt triangular, very broad towards the head, convex 
above, and flat underneath; the belly being covered 
with ſmall tubercles. The fore legs are ſhort, and bave 
four toes on each foot; the hind legs being very long 
and ſlender, with five toes on each, having flat rounded 
claws. | 

The common tree-frog leaps more nimbly than 
other frogs, owing to the greater length of its hind legs 
in proportion to the ſize of its body. During the 
warm ſeaſon, it lives in the woods, keeping moſtly on 
the branches of trees. By means of its glutinous 
{kin, and the viſcid pellets with which all its toes are 
furniſhed, it is enabled to adhere with great firmneſs 
to the under ſurfaces of the ſmootheſt branches, and 
even to the leaves. Cateſby alleges, that it has the 
power of rendering the under ſurfaces of its pellets 
concave, ſo as to form a kind of vacuum, which makes 
it adhere more firmly to the branches. The ſame 
author reports, that it will clear twelve feet at one 
leap, which is perhaps rather exaggerated; but it is 
certainly extremely attive. . 

Whenever the fine weather of ſpring begins, this 
animal may be ſeen leaping about among the branches, 
after ſuch inſeAs as come within reach, which it 
catches by means of its glutinous tongue, in the ſame 
manuer as other frogs. In this exerciſe its motions 
are almoſt equally light and nimble with thoſe of | 
birds. Indeed, were it not on account of the diſ- 
agreeable prejudice which exilts againſt all animals of 
this order, ſuch is the beauty of the colqurs of the 

| B bez . tree- 
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tree: frog, ſoftening into the fine green of the leaves, 
and contraſting with the flowers, and ſuch the ele- 
gance of its motions, that it would produce almoſt 
equal pleaſure to the beholder as the feathered ſong- 
ſters which inhabit the ſame trees. Its contrivances 
for concealment and for ſurpriſing its prey, the agi- 
lity with which it ſprings to the diſtance of ſeveral feet 
among the ſmalleſt branches, and the facility with 
which it keeps itſelf ſafe from any danger of falling, 
even on the lower ſurfaces of the ſmootheſt leaves, 
are really admirable. 
The developement of tree-frogs is ſlow, like that of 
other frogs. They remain a long time in the tadpole 
ſtate, or what may be called the egg; and do not ar- 
rive at ſufficient maturity to reproduce until three or 
four years old. Until then they are almoſt entirely 
dumb; and the males, which, as in almoſt all animals, 
have louder voices than the females, hardly emit any 
cry, as if conſcious that it is improper to form the ex- 
preſſion of deſires which they do not yet feel, or to 
call for companions, towards whom they are not yet 
impelled by nature. 
The ſexual intercourſe uſually begins about the 
end of April. For that purpoſe, they quit the trees, 
and return to the water ; cither to be in greater ſafety, 
and to avoid diſturbance in the proſecution of their 
amours ; or, becauſe, the water being their original 
habitation, they prefer the element where they re- 
ceived their exiftence as the ſcene of their enjoy- 
ments, and as the ſituation beſt calculated for the nou- 
riſhment and ſecurity of their young, which they had 
experienced as ſuch for themſelves during the carly 
period of their lives; or, perhaps, it is becauſe they 
can only unite together in the water, in the manner 
that beſt ſuits their particular organization. They 
hkewiſe paſs the winter ſeafon in a torpid ſtate, either 
at the boitom of the water, or ſunk in the mud of 
marſhy places; ſo that their reſidence in the woods is 
confined to what may be called their hunting * 
54 TY 7 
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They are found in pools of water about the end of 
April, or by the beginning of May at fartheſt ; and, as 
if they could not quit the branches of trees to. which 
they have been accuſtomed, even fora ſhort time, or 
rather perhaps becauſe they have need of theſe for 
procuring ſuch food as is neceſſary, or beſt adapted 
to their perfect ſtate, they always choole marſhy pools 


in woody places. In theſe ſituations the males may. 


be heard, with rough and frequently repeated croak- 
ings, ſtill ſtronger even than thoſe of the edible frogs, 
1000 Cepede, ) calling on the females. Mr. Pennant, 
ollowing Cateſby and Lawſon, compares it to the 
chirp of a bird. Perhaps that may be their voice 
while on trees, and the hoarſer croak may belong to 
the ſeaſon of love in the water. 

They unite in the ſame manner as frogs. The 
male and female may be often ſeen to fink together to 
the bottom of the water, during their union, and to 
remain there for a conſiderable time. The female 
appears occaſionally agitated by convulſive move- 
.ments, particularly juſt before the excluſion of her 
eggs; and at this time the male may be obſerved fre- 


quently bringing the hinder extremity of his body 


into contatt with the ſame part of the female, on pur- 
pole more conveniently to impregnate the eggs as 
they come forth, At times the whole burden is ex- 
truded in a few hours; but at other times it requires 
forty eight hours, or even more, for that purpoſe. 
When this is the caſe, the male is often exhauſted, and 
quits the female; after which any eggs that may be 
protruded are certainly barren, 


After the breeding ſeaſon, the colour of the com- 


mon tree-frog undergoes ſeveral changes: it is at firſt 


reddiſh ; then greyiſh, ſpotted with black; it next 


changes to blue; and laſtly to green. The throat of 
the adult male is brown, and becomes ſwelled out 
when croaking. The young tree-frogs retain the form 


cggsSz 


of tadpoles for two months alter the excluſion of the 
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eggs; but they no ſooner acquire the perfe ſhape, 
which fits them for leaping, than they quit the water 
to inhabit the trees. This ſpecies may be very eaſily 

reſeryed alive in houfes, by taking care to keep it 


in a proper degree of temperature, and to ſupply it 


with proper food. 

It is a native of France, Germany, Italy, and many 
other European regions, but is not found in the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands. During their reſidence among the trees 
they are obſerved to be particularly noiſy on the ap- 
proach of rain; ſo that they may be conſidered, in 
fome meaſure, as a kind of living barometers; more 
eſpecially the males, which, if kept in glaſſes, and 


ſupplied with proper food, will afford an infallible 


preſage of the changes of weather. In the German 
Ephemerides Nature Curioſorum we meet with an ac- 
count of one which was kept in this manner for the 
ſpace of feven years. It does not appear that the na- 
tural reſidence of this frog in the waters,. during the 
winter, and in ſpring, was obſerved before the time 
of Roeſel; and it is remarkable that Klein, in his 
objeQions to the Linnæan arrangement of the am- 
phibia, appears to imagine that the tree-frog never in- 
habits the water. 

Synonymes.—Rana arborea, Linn. and Gmel. &c. 
Hyla viridis, Laur. Ranunculus viridis, Geſner. 
Tree-frog, Penn, &c. Raine verte ou commune, Ce- 


pede. 


There are no leſs than eight varieties of the com- 
mon tree-frog, moſt of which are made diſtin ſpe- 
cies by Cepede and Shaw. 

1. The BROWN Tzxzxz-Froc ; with four toes on 
the fore and five on the hind toes; knees warty be- 
neath. Firſt deſcribed by Laurenti, who does not 
mention its native country, though it appears to be- 
long to Europe. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other 
ſpectes of the diviſion by its brown colour, and by 


the iubereles or pellets on the under ſurfaces of its 
toes 
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toes being in ſome meaſure ragge i. -R. arborea 8, 
mel. Hyla fuſca, Laur. Brune, Cepede. 

2. The GREEN Txts-Frxoc, with a ſtraight yel- 
low line on each fide the body. This is figured by 
Cateſby, and ſcarcely ſeems to vary, except in hav- 
ing the yellow line on each fide the body ſomewhat 
ſtraighter, or without thoſe undulations which take 
place in the common tree- frog. It inhabits woods, 
and is extremely, common in the warm and temperate 
parts of North America.—R. arborea „, Gmel. R. 
bilineata, Shaw. Hyla viridis, Laur. Tree-frog, Catef- 
by, ii. 71. Pl. 71. 

3. The Huncued TazE-FzOG. Found in the 
iſland of Lemnos; and eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
other tree-frogs, by a very evident hunch on its back. 
The body is round and {mooth. The eyes are pro- 
minent. The toes are furniſhed with viſcid pellets, 
and are united together by webs. It is much preyed 
on by ſerpents.— R. arborea d, Gmel. Hylæ ranzfor- 
mis, Laur. and Seba, t. 13. f. 2. Boſſue, Cepede. 

4. The Red Txzs-Fros. Inhabits Surinam, and 
ſeems only farther varied by the influence of climate, 
being diſtinguiſhed by red ſpots on the upper part of 
its body.— R. arborea , Gmel. R. Americana rubra, 
Seba, t. 70. f. 4. Hylæ ranzformis g, Laur. 555 

5. The Bxowni1sH-GREEN TREZE-FzOOG. This is 
{lightly mentioned by Laurenti; but the reference 
to Mad. Merian's work, which Gmelin has placed 
here, ſeems to belong to the next variety.—R. ar- 
borea g, Gmel. Hyla viridi fuſca, Laur. Amph. p. 34. 
n. 27. : ; 

6. The BTADDERN TRAEEZ-F ao; ſo called from 
having two pouches or bladders juſt at the extremity 
of the cheek like the drone of a bag-pipe, which it fills 
with air during the moſt of the day, and at ſun-ſet 
croaks forth its accuſtomed melody, for then it in- 
bales and exhales alternately, that it may give the 
more compals to its voice, and a kind of harmony " 
| | c 
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the ſound: - The buſbandman is very fond of this paſ- 
toral muſic, as it forebodes a continuance of fine 
veather; for in cold and ſtormy weather theſe animals 
are filent, and lie at the bottom of pools, &c. But this 
noiſe is very troubleſome to the inhabitants of the 
warmer climates. This, if any reliance be placed on 
the figures and deſcriptions of Madam Merian and 
Seba, ought to be confidered a diſtin ſpecies. In- 
deed the very circumſtance of its having the hind feet 
webbed, would be ſufficient to prove it entirely dif. 
tina. It appears to be nearly thrice the ſize of the 
Rana arborea, and is of a greeniſh brown above, va- 
gated by ſeveral differently- formed ſpots, veins, 
and patches of yellowiſh green; and on each fide of 
the neck is a very remarkable protuberance, reſem- 
bling an obtuſely-conical inflated pouch. The figures 
of Seba and Merian, though Qightly differing as to 
the minuter circumſtances of the exact diſtribution of 
ſpots and colours, agree in this particular; and the 
deſcription given by Sloane, in his Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, expreſsly mentions this feature. This animal 
is ſometimes found on trees, and ſometimes in the 
water; according to the different periods of its growth, 
&c. &c, Madame Merian's figure was taken, as ſhe 
informs us, from the living animal. It is obſervable, 


— ai i: 


| however, that the hind feet in this figure appear but 
. {lightly palmated; whereas, in Seba's repreſentation, 
they are ſtrongly webbed. Madam Merian's figure 
is accompanied by the larvæ or tadpoles in their dif. 
ferent ſtages of growth. She informs us, that the frogs : 
are found in ſtagnant waters; that they have ears in | 
their heads, and knobs or balls on their feet, which P 
Nature has given them in order to enable them to pals 8 
| with facility over the moraſly places they inhabit, —R. 2 
arborea », Gmel. R. Americana veſicaria, Seba, t. 71) 1 
f. 1, 2. R. arborea maxima, Sloane's Jam. R. Meriana, 6 
Shaw. Eared frog, Merian, Pl. 56. Hyla tibiatrix. þ 


Laur, Fluteuſe, the flute tree-frog, Cepede. PP 
| | 7. The 


Aa* 4 
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7. The Tin&inc TREE nod; ofa red colour ſpot- 


ted with white. This ſmall animal js a native of South 


3 , I (ne ag hd iT: {&io;- 
America; it varies conſiderably in the diſpoſition of its 


frog deſcribed and figured, by ek ag ghe — 
; fo that it pro- 


of other animals. From 0 | 
to be performed by the Indians on parroguets with 
the blood of this frog, callec 

variety is called. Raine 4 tapirer, or apixi giree-Trog, 
TSS * 


the extreme flendernelt of the body, and its lank 
Vor. XII, No, 150. Ce ſkinny 


8. The SxzLzTON 
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{ſkinny legs. Tree-frogs, however, like other frogs, 
are ſubje& to vary conſiderably in fatneſs even in 
a ſhort time; ſo that there is reaſon to ſuſpe&t this 
tree-Irog may be ſometimes found ſufficiently plump 
to appear the ſame with ſome other ſpecies, or. a va- 
riety of tree-frog occaſioned by difference in climate 
or other circumſtances. It is a native of South Ame- 
rica, of a ſmaller ſize than the European tree frog, 
and entirely of a reddiſh-orange colour.—Rana arbo. 
rea, Gmel, R. Braſilienſis gracilis, Seba, t. 73, f. g. 
R. aurantia, the orange - frog, Shaw. Hyla ſceleton, 
Laur. Raine ſquelette, Ency. meth. 


Tux WHITE-SPOTTED FROG. 
- BODY ſmooth, of a rufous colour variegated 


above with differently ſhaped ſnow-white ſpots. 


This is deſcribed by Mr. Beyreis, in the Tranſac- 
tions of the Berlin Academy, vol. iv. p. 178. Its 
colour is rufous above, variegated both on the body 
and limbs with milk-white ſpots, which in differ 
ent ſpecimens are obſerved to vary very much, both 
in number, form, and diſpoſition... The fore feet ate 
lobate, hind feet palmate. The eyes are of a bright 
gold colour. This liule animal weighs but 46 grains. 
It is a native of America. c.. 

Synonymes.—Rana leucophylla, Gmel. from Bey- 
reis. White - leaf frog, Shaw. White · ſpotted frog, 
Turton, it 1 8 : 1 itt 
Tux SCALY FROG. 

IT has been obſerved, that none of the frog tribe 
has ſcales. This therefore might ſeem an exception; 
but no ſuch exception bas yet appeared; for the labo- 
rious deſcription of this ſuppoſed ſpecies, given by Mr. 
Walbaum, in the TranſaQtions of ihe Berlin Academy, 
is a moſt curious inſtance of one of thoſe learned errors 
waich ſometimes creep into the writings of celebrated 


naturaliſts; the whole, according to Mr, Schneider, 
b | having 
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having originated from the accidental adheſion of a 
ſtrip of ſkin from ſome ſerpent or lizard, preſerved 
in the ſame bottle, to the back of the frog. “ Vix 
credibile videbitur, quod tamen liquido veluti juratus 
ex accurata ejuſdem exempli inſpectione ad Blochium 
meum tranſmiſſi affirmare audeo, ranam ſquamigeram 
= : Walibaumio operoſe deſcriptam nihil aliud eſſe, 
ni ranam boantem Linnæi, cui cum ſerpentibus aut la- 
certis permixtæ, in liquore ſpirituoſo lacinia exuvi- 
ca rum ſerpentinarum et quidem inverſa fe forte appli- 
cuerat. juvabit data occaſione recordari chordæ 
oois bufonis refertæ a Gmelino juniore in tertio Iti- 


nerarii volumine pro tæniæ ſpecie pictæ!“ Schneid. 
Hit. Amph. faſc. p. 168. = | | 
Synonymes.—Rana ſquamigera, Gmel. from Wal- 
baum. Scaly frog, Turton. 


' 


Taz CROAKING TREE-FROG. 


BODY ſmooth, and very white, with contiguous 
ſpots and ſtreaks of paler white on the under parts; 
feet webbed. Inhabits North America. 5 

Sy nonymes.— Rana boans, Linn. and Gmel. R. 
alba, the white frog, Shaw. Hyla laQtea, Laur. Cou- 
leur de lait, Cepede. Croaking frog, Turton. 

In the firſt variety, the ground colour is of a ſlight 
ge or cinereous caſt.— R. boans 8, Gmel. from 

The ſecond variety is called the Ox Ax E TREE 
F nod. Its colour is pale yellow marbled with ru- 
fous on the back ; the fore feet not diſtinaly webbed. 
The eyes are prominent; the ears very large and 
open. Seba adds, that it ſometimes feeds upon its 
own young. Inhabits Surinam.—R. boans y, Gmel. 
and Shaw. R. Surinamenſis, Seba, t. 71. f. g. Hyla 
aurantiaca, Laur. Orange tree-ſrog, Kerr's Cepede. 


Ce 2 IV. Doubt- 
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IV. Doubiful Species, added by Dr. Shaw from 
5 = Schneider. 


Tus PUNCTATED -FROG.. . 

COLOUR whitiſh grey, with ſmall; irregular, ſnow- 
white ſpecks on the head and back, and a ſhow-white 
band from the eyes to the hind legs: gape running 
beyond the eyes: abdomen and thighs beneath thickly 
beſet with calli or papillæ: body very thin near the 
thighs... Mr. Schneider ſpeaks of a drawing of this 
ſpecies, which repreſented it of a brown colour, in- 
ſtead of grey; fo that the colour of the firſt-deſcribed 
ſpecimen. might, perhaps, have been changed by being 
preſerved in ſpirits—Rana punRtata, Schneider. 


Tus BLACK-STRIPED FROG. 


AMONG ſome drawings executed in Braſil by the 
command of Prince Maurice of Naſſau, preſerved in 
the Royal Library at Berlin, this ſpecies occurs, but 
unaccompanied by either name or deſcription. - The 
head and back are green, with tranſverſe black bars. 
Perbaps, ſays Mr. Schneider, it may be the ſame with 
a frog deſcribed by Marcgrave, under the name ol 
Rana arborea mediocris magnitudinis, tota ex flavo 
albicans ſuperius, at inferius per totum lutei coloris: 
ctura poſtica medietate inferiore etiam lutei coloris, 
ſed tranſverſim lineis nigris variegata, ut et latera ven- 
tris. 4 ET 

Among ſome drawings by Madam Merian, in ihe 
Britiſh Muſeum, is a frog which ſeems -much allied 
to the above. Its ſize is that of a.ſmall or half grown 
common frog, and its. colour a bright green above, 
and pale or whitiſh-brown beneath; the ſides. of ihe 
body and inſides of the limbs bright yellow, -beauti- 
fully marked with pretty numerous tranſverſe, jt 
black ftreaks and patches; each of the thighs having 
a pale line running down the middle of the inner pan: 
the fore feet have four, and the hind five, toes, all un- 


webbed, 
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webbed, and without claws, except the two exterior 
toes of cach hind foot, which are repreſented with 
ſharp curved claws.—Rana melanorabdata, Schnei- 
der. | 
DRACO, Tus DRAGON. | 
ENERIC charadters, body four-footed, tailed, 
8 and furniſhed on each fide with an expanſile, ra- 
diated, wing-like, ſkin, ©: #0 
The very-name of this genus conveys to the maſs 
of mankind the idea of ſome formidable monſter, and 
recalls to the imagination the wild fifiions of romance 
and poetry. A kind of myſtic terror invades the 
mind on this ſubject, which awakens the curioſity of 
every one. The dragon has been a common topic 
both in ancient and modern times. Conſecrated by 
the religion of the earlieſt nations, it became part of 
their mythology, being conſidered as the miniſter of 
the gods, the guardian of their treaſures, and the 
choſen ſervant of their love and of their hate. It has 
been believed ſubjef to the power of enchanters; as 
the vanquiſhed, enemy of the demi-gods; and has 
eyen become part of the ſacred allegories of holy writ., 
This wonderful ereaturę of fancy has been celebrated 
by the earlieſt poets, in all the luxuriant colours which 
genius could invent. Having become a principal or- 
nament of. the more recent pious fables, the dragon has 
been conquered repeatedly by the heroes and he- 
roines of the Chriſtian church militant, which fought, 
amid the enſanguined field of holy war, to eſtabliſh | 
and extend the law of the Prince of Peace. In ſtill 
later times, it has been adopted into a new mythology, 
which eſtabliſhes the fairies and necromancers on the 
vacantthrones of the ancient enchantreſſes; and, bav- 
ing become an emblem of the valiant deeds of knight- 
errantry, it has equally embelliſhed the modern as the 
ancient, poetry. Though proſcribed ,by the ſevere 
laws of hiſtoric truth, yet univerſally celebrated in the 
ES pleaſing 
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pleafing ſtrains of fiction, it has been continually de- 
ſcribed under an almoſt infinite variety of forms. Al- 
ways repreſented as endowed with invincible force ; as 
deſtroying its enemies merely by the power of its eyes; 
as cleaving the air with the rapidity of lightning, and 
darting on its prey with the fury of thunder; as illu- 
minating the darkneſs of the night, or the obſcu- 
rity of the deepeſt caverns, by the fire of its eyes; as 
Joining the ſwiftneſs of the eagle, with the ſtrength of 
the lion, and with the ſize of the largeſt ſerpents; as 
ſometimes aſſuming the human figure, and as endowed 
with almoſt divine intelligence. Such, entirely out of 
nature, the dragon has been always imagined, in al- 
molt every part of the earth, and is even worſhipped 
in theſe days in ſome of the great eaſtern empires. In 
ſpite of the abſurdity of theſe opinions, this fabulous 
being ſhall perpetually ſurvive in the wonderful pro- 
duQtions of genius, fertile in embelliſhments, and ſhall 
long continue to ſupply a bold imagery to the en- 
chantments of poetry; delighting, by the recital of its 
marvellous power, the imaginations of thoſe who re- 
| quire, fometimes at leaſt, to be tranſported into the 
regions of fable, and to contemplate truth enveloped 
| 


in the ſplendid ornaments of fiction. 
- Inſtead of theſe airy beings, the dragons of nature, 
which we ſhall here deſcribe, are ſmall weak animals, 
rfeQly innocent and peaceful in diſpoſition. Hav- 
ing hardly any weapons, either of offence or defence, 
they tranſport themſelves, by means of a particular 
ſtructure, from plaee to place with agility, flitting 
from one branch to another in the foreſts they inha- 
bit. The membranous expanſions, reſembling wings, 
with which they are provided, and which in ſome mea- 
ſure ferve the purpoſe of flight, together with the li- 
zard form, and certain analogies which they poſſeſs 
with the ſerpent tribe, have contributed to produce 
ſome diſtant likeneſs between this little oviparous 
- quadruped and the imaginary monſter of poetic crea- 
| | ton. 
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tion. As this is a circumſtance which ſeparates it 
from the reſt of the lizard tribe, Linnæus was induced 
to inſtitute for it a diltin& genus under the title above 
mentioned, and which it ſeems more proper to retain 
than-to rank the animal, as ſome have done, under the 
genus Lacerta. 


Taz FLYING DRAGON. 


SPECIFIC charatter, the fore-legs diſtin from 
the wings. The wings of the flying lizard are ex- 
tended by fix cartilaginous, rays on each fide, which 
ſpring horizontally from the back bone a little behind 
the fore legs: theſe rays are ſomewhat curved back- 
wards, and ſupport the membranous wings, each of 
which is attached at its fore edge to the foremoſt of 
theſe rays, and extends backwards, including all the 
other rays, in a ſomewhat rounded form, to the ori- 
gin of the hind legs. Each wing is ſomewhat trian- 
zular, the baſe of the triangle extending along the 
Pack bone; and the diſtance from the apex, or outer 
point, of one wing to that of the other, is nearly equal 
to that between the hind and the fore legs of the ani- 
mal. This membrane is covered by ſcales, ſimilar to 
thoſe on the body; which is only to be ſeen under 
the wings, nothing more than the ridge of the back 
being perceptible above them. The ſtruQure of theſe 
wings is very ſimilar to that of the fins of fiſhes par- 
ticularly of the different ſpecies that are enabled to 
raile themſelves out of the water by a kind of flight, 
They have no analogy with the wings of the bat, which 
conſiſt of membranes interpoſed between the exceſ. 
fively-lengthened toes of the fore feet; but have ſome 
reſemblance to the membranes that are expanded be- 
tween the fore and hind legs of the flying ſquirrel and 
flying maucauco, only that in theſe laſt there are no 
ſupporting rays. They differ ſtill farther from the 
ſtructure of the wings of certain birds, ſuch as the 
penguin, which are uſeleſs for flight, and are called 


arms 
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.arms by ſome writers. Thus the flying lizard is placed 
in ſome meaſure, as a link of the great chain of beitig, 
between the viviparous quadrupeds and fiſhes; ap- 
proaching, in ſome circuinſtances, to the nature of 
flying fiſhes, and in others to that of flying quadru- 
peds. And thus, in three ſeparate claſſes, viviparous 
quadrupeds, oviparous quadrupeds, and fiſhes, we 
| have ſpecies that are connected in their analogies: with 
a fourth claſs of the animal kingdom, that of birds. 
The flying lizard is farther rendered remarkable, by 
three long pointed bags on the under 55 7 of the 
- which it can inflate at pleafure, O'as to in- 


8 .->' 5 © 


gr n= aſide e theſe 8 and Yr wings, FO ani- 
mal is perfectiy fimilar to moſt lizards.” The mouth 
is large, and has a great number of ſharp teeth. The 
back has three rows of projecting tubercles, the num- 
ber of which is different in different individuals. The 
middle row is direttiy over ithe back bone; and each 
of the lateral rows is curved, with the convexity out- 
wards. The legs are of conſiderable Tengrh, „in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the body; and the toes, of which 
there are five dn each foot, are long, ſeparated,” and 
armed with hooked claws. ' "The tail is faſually very 
ſlender, being twice the lengili of the body, and is co- 
vered by ſeales, each of Which Has a' flight tongitudinal 
ridge. This ſpecies ſeldom, if ever; "excecds twelve 
inches in total length: the largeſt + : fpecimen in the 
Royal Cabinet at Faris deals eight inches aud 
two lines, from the tip of the uE Ne to the 73 of (he 
ay which Is four inches tem lines long.” » _ 
e 


— 
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The colours are different, perbaps, in different 
countries; but in general the upper parts are of an 
elegant pale blue, or blueiſh grey, the back and tail 
being marked by ſeveral tranſverſe duſky undulations 
or bars, while the wings are very elegantly ſpotted, 
more eſpecially towards the broadeſt .part, with dit- 
ferently-ſhaped patches of black, deep brown, and 
white: the border of the wings is alſo white, and the 
whole under ſurface of the animal is of a very pale or 
"whitiſh brown colour. NS HM MLL | 

This animal is no where ſo elegantly or faith- 
fully figured as in the work of Seba; the repreſen- 
tations in the works of other authors being in every 
reſpełt inferior, and even unworthy of . quotation, 
It is an inhabitant of many parts of Afia and Africa, 
where, like moſt of the ſmaller lizards, it delights in 
wandering about trees, and from the peculiar mecha- 
niſm of its lateral membranes, is enabled to ſprin 
from bough.to bough, and to ſupport itſelf in air for 
ſome ſhort ſpace, in the manner of a flying ſquirrel, 
or even of a bat. But u is by no means confined to 
the dry land orto the tops of trees, but enjoys a very 
extenſive range, being able to walk readily on the 
ground, to climb njymbly on trees, and even to ſwim 
ſwiftly in the water. The membranous wings, being 
of great extent in proportion to the ſize of its body, 
ſerve as very powerful fins to propel it through the 
water; and the dilatable pouches on the throat con- 
tribute greatly, when blown up with air, to ſuſtain it 
in ſwimming, by rendering ys body ſpecifically lighter 

than the water. Thus, the ground, the foreſts, the air, 
and the water, are all equally within its range; fo that 
its feeble prey can hardly ever be difficu to procure, 
and its own ſafety is moſt readily proteQed ; for, if 
. purſued on the ground, it can ſeek refuge on the tops 

of trees or at the bottom of the water, and even, from 
ſuch enemies as are capable to follow it in theſe fitu- 
ations, can eſcape'tbrough the aic. 
Vor. XII. No. 151. Pd Fynonymes. 
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Synonymes.—Draco volans, Linn. Gmel. Gronov, 
and Seba, ii. 86. f. 3. D. major, Laur. Lacerta volans, 
Bradley, and Bontius. L. volans Indica, Ray. Fly. 
ing dragon, Ency. Lond. and Shau. Dragon, Flying 
lizard, Ency. meth, and Cepede, who places it in the 
genus Lacerta. 


Tax FLYING DRAGON or AMERICA. 
. LINN AUS has made this a ſeparate ſpecies on the 
authority of Seba; and the ſpecific character is ſaid 
to be, that the fore legs are connected with” the 
wings.” But Linnæus himſelf had never ſeen any 
ſpecimen in which the fore leg anſwered the purpoſe 
of the firſt ray to the wing, neither is any ſuch to be 
found in the rich and numerous collections at Paris; 
and it is added in a note, that authors both deſcribe 
and repreſent the wings of this ſpecies as ſeparate 
from the legs. Probably, therefore, it is only a vari- 
ety, having a more ſlender neck and body, and a ſingle 
rather than a triple gular pouch. Inhabits America. 
Synonymes.— Draco præpos, Gmelin's Linn. D. 
volans Americanus, Seba, t. 102. f. 2. Flying dra- 
gon of America, Ency. Lond. _ PR 

It may not be improper here to add, that all the 
other animals deſcribed and figured in the works of 
ſome of the older naturaliſts, under the name of Dra- 
gons, are merely fictitious beings, either artificially 
compoſed. of the different ſkins of animals, or made 
by warping ſome particular ſpecies of the ray or ſkate 
tribe into a dragon-like ſhape, by expanding and dry- 
ing the fins in an elevated poſition, adding the legs of 
birds, &c. and otherwiſe diſguiſing the animals. Such 
alſo are the monſtrous repreſentations (to be found in 
Geſner, Seba, and Aldrovandus) of a ſeven- headed 
dragon, with gaping mouths, long body, ſnake-like 
necks and tail, and feet reſembling thoſe of birds. 
Theſe deceptions appear to have been formerly prac- 
tiſed with ſome ſucceſs ; and miſſed not only the vulgar, 
but even men of ſcience. Of this a curious example 
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is ſaid to have occurred towards the cloſe of the 
feventeeth century, and is thus commemorated by Dr. 
Grainger, from a note of Dr. Zachary Grey, in his 
edition of Hudibras, vol. i. p. 12. 71 | 
« Mr. Smith, of Bedford, oblerves to me, on th 
word Dragon, as follows: Mr. Jacob Bobart, ſuper- 
intendant of the.garden at Oxford, did, about forty 
years ago, find a dead rat in the phyſic-garden, which 
he made to reſemble the common pitture of dragons, 
by altering its head and tail, and thruſting in taper 
ſharp ſticks, which diſtended the {kin on each fide till 
it mimicked wings. He let it dry as hard as poſſible. 
The learned immediately pronounced it a dragon ; 
and one of them ſent an accurate deſcription of it to 
Dr. Magliabechi, librarian to the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany ; ſeveral fine copies of verſes were wrote on 
ſo rare a ſubje&; but at laſt Mr. Bobart owned the 
cheat; however, it was looked upon as a maſter-piece 
of art; and, as ſuch, depoſited in the Muſeum, or 
anatomy-ſchool, where I ſaw it ſome years after.” 
The molt remarkable inſtance, in later times, is that 
of a dragon of the kind above-mentioned which was in 
poſſeſſion of a merchant at Hamburgh, and which 
was conſidered by its proprietor as of the value of 
10,000 florins; but which the penetrating eye of Lin- 
næus, during his viſitto that city, ſoon diſcovered to 
be a mere deception, ingeniouſly contrived by a dex- 
trous combination of the ſkins of ſnakes, teeth of 
weelels, claws of birds, &c. being, as Linnæus him- 


ſelf expreſſes it, & non nature ſed artis opus eximium.” 


It is ſaid that Linnzus, in conſequence of this dif- 
covery, was obliged to fly from Hamburgh, in order 
to avoid the wrath of the enraged proprietor, who 
determined on a proſecution againſt him, as baving in- 
Jured the reputation of his property. An exatt. re- 
preſentation of this. curious impoſture is given by 
Seba, who, however, does not, as commonly ſup- 
poſed, deſcribe it as a really . exiſting ſpecics,. but 
merely as ſo reported. 
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LACERTA, ruE CROCODILE Au DP LIZARD. 

\ ENERIC charafters. Body four-footed, elon- 

" gated, tailed; naked, i. e. without any ſecond- 
ary integument. 

This is the moſt numerous genus in the order 
of oviparous quadrupeds. The animals of this ge- 
nus are eaſrly diftinguiſhed from all other oviparous 
quadrupeds, as they have no bucklers, like the tor- 
toiſes; and are all furniſhed with tails, which are 
entirely wanting in frogs and toads. Their bodies 
are either covered wich ſcales, of more or leſs 
ſtrength, or with tubercles, of greater or leſs pro- 
jection. Their length varies, in the different ſpecies, 

from two or three inches, to twenty-ſix or even thirty 
feet. Their tails differ both in general form, and 
in proportion to the ſize of the body; being flat 
in ſome ſpecics, and rounded in others; in ſome ſpe- 
cies it is three times as long as the body, while in 
others it is very ſhort; in all the ſpecies it is extended 
_ horizontally backwards, and is almoſt as thick at the 

baſe as the binder part of the body from which it 
ariſes, | 
In general the hind legs are longer than the fore, 
though Linnæus makes pedibus egualibus part of the 
generic character. Some ſpecies have five toes on 
all 'the feet, while others have only four or three on 
the fore feet, or only on the hind feet. In moſt of 
the ſpecies, the five toes of the hind feet are of un- 
equal lengths; the third and fourth being longer than 
the reſt, and the outer toe is ſeparated from the others, 
Jo as to form a kind of thumb, while, in-all the vivi- 
parous quadrupeds, the toe which ſerves this purpoſe 
is che inmoſt. The phalanges, or moveable pieces, 
_ of tbe toes, in this genus, are not conſmed to three 
for the fingers and two for the thumbs, as in vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds, but ſometimes extend to four, as in 
ſome ſpecies of birds, which gives greater facility for 
graſping the branches of trees in elimbing. 5 
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The different ſpecies of this genus differ from each 
other in habits, as much as in external form. Some 
live almoſt entirely inthe water, or on the ſequeſtered 
banks of great rivers and marſhes. Some, inſtead of 
avoiding the habitations of mankind, ſeem to prefer 

| theſe to all other places. Some live in the woods, 
3 and run with great ſwifineſs along even the higheſt 
7 and moſt ſlender branches of trees. a 
As this genus includes fo great a number of ſpecies, 
it was thought neceſſary to reduce them into ſome 
methodical arrangement, uniting together ſuch as re- 
ſemble each other in fize, external form, and general 
| habits. For this purpoſe, the genus is here arranged 
p into eleven diviſions. But ſuch divifions neither are, 
| nor can be, perſeQly preciſe; ſince ſpecies may oc- 
cur which may with almoſt equal propriety be referred 
to either of the neighbouring ſedions; but in general 
they will be found uſeful in the invelligauon of the 
ſpecies. 8 
"Moſt of the lizard tribe have only two or four 
vertebræ of the neck; but the crocodile, which, from 
its power and ſize, ſtands at the head of all theſe ani- 
mals, has ſeven, like all viviparous quadrupeds. Thus 
that ſpecies may be conſidered as connedting lizards 
with the ſuperior orders of viviparous quadrupeds, 
while, by its habits and {truQure, it connects them 
with the tortoiſes. Phe ſalamander, on the contrary, 
ſeems to unite the genus with a lower order of ovi- 
parous quadrupeds, and thus aſſiſts to form and ſup- 
port the wonderous chain of animated nature. 


I. With the tail . and divided into ſegments ; 
tongue very ſhort ; ſiue toes on the fore feet, four 
on ine kind fect.” | hen 5 x 

Tus COMMON ox NILOTIC CROCODILE. 


_ SPECIFIC charaQter, bead mailed, neck carinated, 


and two lateral creſted proceſſes on the upper part of 
the tail, | | | 8 


Nature, 
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Nature, in appointing the eagle to the dominion of 
the air, and the lion as the ſovereign of the immenſe 
deſerts of the Torrid Zone, has committed the govern- 
ment of the ſhores of the ſeas and of the large rivers 
between the tropics to the crocodile. Living, as it 
were, on the confines, between the land and tbe wa- 
ter, this enormous animal extends his dominion 
equally over the inhabitants of the ſeas and rivers, 
and of the dry land. Being vaſtly ſuperior, in ſize 
and ſtrength, to all the animals of this order, it is not 
obliged to admit any participation, either in power or 
in ſubſiſtence, as the eagle with the vulture, or the 
lion with the tiger. It therefore enjoys more abſo- 
Jute rule than either the king of the foreſt or the 
ſovereign. of the ſkies; and its dominion is ſo much 
the more durable, that, belonging equally to both 
elements, it can more readily eſcape from ſnares and 
dangers; having much leſs warmth of blood, it has 
the leſs need for recruiting its powers by food, as theſe 
are more {lowly exhauſted; and, being able much 
longer to-ſuffer the want of nouriſhment, it is much 
ſeldomer expoſed to the danger of combating for 
food; neither is it ever actuated by ferocity. This 
obſervation occurred even to Ariſtotle. Though it 
lives by prey. and-devours other animals, even fome- 
times attacking mankind, this inſtinR is never exerted, 
as has been alleged of the tiger, for ſatisfying an ap 
petite for cruelty, or for miniſtering to an unquench- 
able thirſt of blood, but ſolely to fatisfy the molt ne- 
ceſſitous wants, which are indiſpenſable for ſupport 
ing a very. conſiderable body. The crocodile, like 
the lion and the eagle, ſupports the dignity of its rule 
with clemency. The whale, the chief of the cetaceous 
tribe, wich which we might compare the crocodile, in 
the ſame manner only deſtroys on purpoſe to preſerve 
its own exiſtence, and to enable it to reproduce ii 
kind. Thus we find, the four governing animals, of 
the waters, ol the ſhores, of the deſerts, and of ihe 
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air, all unite, with a vaſt ſuperiority of power over 
their inferior animals, a conſiderable gentleneſs of dif- 
polition, leaving unneceſlary cruelty to inferior and 
ſubaltern tyrants, | | 
The crocodile, in its general form, is extremely 
ſimilar to the other lizards, but has a number of diſ- 
tinctive characters peculiar to itſelf, The bead · is 
Jong, flaitened, and much wrinkled; the muzzle be- 
ing bick, aud ſomewhat rounded. On the upper 
part of the muzzle, there is a round, blackiſh, lofi, 
ſpungy ſubſtance, in which the noſtrils are placed; 
whici are of a creſcent figure, having the points turned 
backwards. The mouth is enormouſly large, opening 
even behind the ears, the jaws being ſometimes ſe- 
veral feet in length: The lower jaw is perfectly ſtraight 
on both ſides; but the upper jaw is waved in its di- 
rettion, and is much enlarged at its poſterior extre- 
mity, ſo as to overlap the under jaw on each fide; 
it becomes narrower at the ſides, and is in its turn 
overlapped by the under jaw, almolt to the muzzle, 
where it again enlarges, and overlaps the under jaw. 
From this circumſtance, the teeth that are fituated 
at- theſe overlapping places, have the appearance of 
tuſks or canine teeth; ſuch as the ten teeth in the 
front part of the upper jaw, On the other hand, 
the two foremoſt teeth of the Jower jaw, when the 
mouth is ſhut, not only penetrate into the upper 
Jaw, but even proceed quite through it, and appear 
on the outſide like two {mall horns. This circum- 
ſtance 1s very evident in all the individuals of an 
conliderable ſize; and is even perceptible in a young 
ſpecimen from Senegal, only four feet four inches 
long, preſerved in the royal cabinet at Paris. Not- 
withſtanding the diſtinctneſs of this remarkable cha- 
rafter, Cepede ſays it has not been hitherto noticed 
by any naturaliſt, except by the Jeſuit mathematicians, 
who were ſent into the eaſt by Louis XIV. and who 
ſent home the deſcription of a crocodile from Siam. 
(76 | There 
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There are ſometimes as far as thirty-ſix teeth in the 
upper jaw, and thirty in the lower; but the number is 


 fJubjett to variety. The teeth are of different lengths, 


very ſtrong, ſomewhat hollowed, ſtriated on their la. 


| taral ſurfaces, of a conical form, and ſharp pointed; 


they are firmly fixed in the jaws, by means of ſtrong 
roots, forming a ſingle row on each fide of each jau, 
and are fomewhat bent or hooked backwards, eſpe. 
cially thoſe neareſt the muzzle. They are fo ſituated 
in the two jaws, relatively to each other, that they 

fs between each other, when the mouth is ſhut; and, 


in this Gtuation, the points of feveral of the lower 


A 


teeth are received into the hollows in the upper gums, 
and of feveral of the upper teeth into fimilar hollows 
in the gums of the lower jaw. The gentlemen of the 
academy, who difletted a very young crocodile in 
1681, having drawn out ſeveral of its teeth, found 
others of a very ſmall ſize in the bottoms of the ſock- 
ets; hence it appears, tbat the firſt ſet of teeth muſt 
fall out, and be replaced by a new ſet, in the ſame 


manner with the incifive teeth of mankind, and of 


many viviparous quadrupeds. 

| Notwithſtanding that ſeveral authors have inſiſted, 
that the upper jaw in crocodiles is moveable, it only 
needs a fingle glance at,the ſkeleton to be convinced 
that, as in all quadrupeds, the upper Jaw is entirely 


| Gxed, and the motion is confined to the under jaw. 


In moſt viviparous quadrupeds, beſides the dirett 
yenical motion of opening and ſhatting the mouth, 
the lower jaw has a lateral motion from fide to fide, 


| For the purpoſe of grinding or chewing the food. 


This motion is denied to the grocodile; which is only 
very imperfealy able to malticate its foods becauſe 
the teeth are ſo placed as not to meet, or oppoſe each 
other : but they are excellemly calculated for keeping 
a faſt hold of their prey, and for tearing it to pieces; 
after which it is moſtly ſwallowed without chewing, 
"and without being mixed with ſaliva: it is, _ 
; | | ve 
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very readily digeſted, in conſequence of the cro- 
codile baving a larger proportion of bile and gaſtric 
juice than any other animal, In theſe reſpetts, the 
crocodile has conſiderable reſemblance to the claſs of 
fiſhes; and the teeth in ſeveral ſpecies of ſharks, re- 
ſemble thoſe of the crocodile, both in figure and ar- 
rangement. gs | 

The ancients, and even ſome modern authors, have 
ſuppoſed that the crocodile had no tongue; but its 
tongue is in reality very large, even larger in pro- 
portion than that of an ox; it is, however, ſo firmly 
attached to the two ſides of the lower jaw, by means 
of a, membrane, that it cannot be thruſt out of the 
mouth. Through this membrane ſeveral dutts of ſe- 
cretory glands open into the mouth. The crocodile 
however bas no lips; ſo that, even when walking or 
ſwimming with the utmoſt tranquillity, the teeth are 
bare, and the aſpe& ſeems animated with rage. Ano- 
ther circumſtance, that contributes to increaſe the 
terrific nature of its countenance, is the fiery appear- 


ance of the eyes; which, being placed obliquely and + 


very near each other, have a malignant aſpet ; theſe 
are furniſhed with two hard, moveable, and very much 
wrinkled, eyelids ; over which is an indented. rim, 
reſembling an eyebrow drawn together into a menac- 
ing frown. This general aſpect of malignity and hi- 
deouſneſs, has certainly contributed greatly to pro- 
duce a reputation for inſatiabie crueliy, which ſome 
voyagers have attributed to this animal. The eyes, 
as in thoſe of birds, are defended by a membrana nic- 
titans, which adds conſiderably to their power. 
The ears are placed very near to, -and ſomewhat 
higher than, the eyes, and are covered by a ſkin, which 
is cracked and elevated in ſuch a manner as to re- 
ſemble ſhut eyelids; from which circumſtance, ſome 
naturaliſts have been induced to believe chat the cro- 
codile had no external ears, eſpecially as theſe paſſages 
are not very obvious in many other ſpecies of lizards. 
Vox. XII. No. 151. Ee. | The 
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The upper portion of this ſkin, which covers the pat. 
ſage, is moveable, and, when lifted up, the tympanum, 


or drum of the ear, can be diſtinttly feen. Some 


voyagers ſeem to have been deceived, by this refem. 
blance of the fkin covering the ears to eyelids, and 
have reported that crocodiles had been killed which 
had four eyes. Notwithſtanding the ſlight projettion 
of theſe ears, we are informed by Herodotus, that the 
ancient inhabitants of Memphis hung pendants to the 
ears of the ſacred crocodiles which were kept at that 
Cit 

The brain is extremely finall. The tail is very 
long, and is as thick at the root as the body, of 
which it ſeems only to be a prolongation. In its 
figure, it is flattened laterally, having ſome reſcm- 
blance to an oar, and, by its means, the crocodile 
manages itfelf when ſwimmingin the water with great 
eaſe, and i is enabled to ſwim with great ſwiſineſs. Be- 
ſides this inſtrument, the toes of the hind feet are 
united by webs, ſo that they can be employed as fins 
to aſſiſt in ſwimming. Of theſe toes, which are four 
in number on each hind foot, 'and five on each fore 
foot, only the three innermoſt on each foot are in 
general provided with claws, which are ufually an inch 
or two in length : but the ſkeleton deſcribed by Grev 
had claws on all the toes. 

Crocodiles are naturally deſended by almoſt im- 
penetrable armour. Their. whole body is covered 
with ſtrong hard ſcales, except the top of the head, 
where the ſkin is fixed direttly over the bones of the 
{kuil. The ſcales on the flanks, on the legs and feet, 
and on the greater part of the. neck, are round, of 
various hzes, and very irregularly placed: thoſe on 
the back, and on the upper hide of the tail, are ſquare, 
aud are diſtributed in regular tranſverſe rows or belts. 
Hence, in our attempts to kill or wound this animal, 
we muſt not dire& the ſtroke from behind forwards, 
as in thoſe animals in which the ſcales are imbricated 
over each other: it is neceſſary to infliat the wounds 
between 
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between the rows of ſcales, where nothing but fkin 
occurs. 


The ſquare elan une exceedingly firm and hard, 


ond are at the ſame time ſufficiently flexible to pre- 
vent them from being brittle. Labat ſays, that they 
are proof againſt a muſket ball, unleſs it is diſcharged 
very near, or the piece be very ſtrongly charged ; 
and that the negroes make caps or rather helmets of 
their ſkin, which are ſufficiently ſtrong to defend them 
againſt the ſtroke of a hatchet. The hardneſs of theſe 
ſcales is probably in proportion to the age of each 


individual, and perhaps varics in the different ſexes. _ 


M. de la Borde ſays, that they are impenettable to muſ- 
ket balls, except under the ſhoulders: and, 'accords 
ing to M. de la Coudreniere, they may likewiſe be 
woutided in the belly and near the eyes. Each of 
theſe ſcales has a kind of crelt, or ſerrated ridge, on 
its middle, which adds to its ſtrength, and in general 


enables them to reſiſt the force of a'tnufkert ball. O0 
the middle of the neck, there are two tranfverſe rows 


oftheſe tuberculated ſcales, in theformof eocks-combs, 
cone of Which conſiſts of four and the other of two 
pieces. Each ſide of the upper ſurface of the tail is 
furwiſhed with a longitudinal row of theſe creſted ty: 
bereles, which extends the whole length in a ſerrated 
ridge of ſharp points, that unite together into a ſingle 
row near the tip of the tail. | en NE + 
The ſcales which cover the belly, the under fide of 
the head, neck, tail, and feet, and the irmer fide of the 
legs, are placed in tranſverſe rows: theſe ſcales-are 


{quared and ſomewhat flexible, like thoſe on the back; 


but are much weaker, and have no protuberances, The 
cetaceous and other voracious files attack the ero- 
codile in theſe weaker parts of the body: in this man- 
ner, as we are told by Pliny, the dolphin often kills 


the erõcodide: and, in the furious combats that often 


take place between the crocodile and the ſaw-fiſh, the 
latter, finding it impoGible to penetrate through the 
N E e 2 ſtrong 
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ſtrong tuberculated armour on the upper part of the 
body, dives below his enemy and wounds him on the 
belly. 

The colour of the nilotic crocodile is a greeniſh 
yellow, leſs or more variegated with- pale green iu 
blotches and tranſverſe bars, having a general reſem. 
blance to brals ſlightly ruſted. The under parts of 
the body, tail, and feet, and the inner ſides of the 
legs, are yellowiſh white. | 
It has been alleged, that the name of this animal, 
in Greek and Latin, from wbich the French and Eng- 
liſh names are directly copied, is derived from «gx 
or crocus, ſaffron, owing to the reſemblance of its co- 
lour to that ſubſtance. Some authors, - on the other 
hand, derive it from xe, ſaffron, and 3s, afraid, 
pretending that it was afraid of that drug. Ariſtotle 
ſeems to have conſidered the crocodile as being black: 
thoſe indeed of the river Senegal are often very dark 
brown, verging towards black, but that ancient na. 
turaliſt could not know any thing of the produQions 
of that part of Africa, 

The length of the crocodile varies according to its 
different ages, and according to the temperatures of 
the countries which it inhabus. It ſeldom exceeds 
| twenty-five or twenty-lix feet, even in the moſt favour: 
able climates; and, in other countries, as on the coal! 
of Guiana, which. ſeem leſs favourable to its growt, 
it hardly ever grows beyond thirteen or fourteen feet 
long. The ſpecimen in the royal cabinet at Paris, from 
which Cepede's account is drawn up, meaſured almoll 
fourteen feet long, and more than four feet in circum- 
ference at the thickeſt part of the body; from which ve 
may conclude, that the largeſt individuals are between 
eight and nine feet round. | 

The ſexual union takes place in the beginning of 
ſpring, the female lying on ber back, as in all the lia 
ard tribe. It was long thought, that the female cro- 

codile laid all her eggs at one time ; but M. de la ou 
EN | inform 
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informs us, that ſhe lays twice and ſometimes three 
times, with an interval of a few days, producing from 
twenty to twenty-four eggs each time: Hence each 
female may lay ſeventy-two eggs in one ſeaſon; which 
agrees ſo far with the aſſertion of Linnæus, that the 
number of eggs from one female in a year ſometimes 
amounts to a hundred. Theſe eggs are laid on the 
banks of the rivers, in a hole in the ſand. In Cay- . 
enne and Surinam, according to the information of 
M. de la Borde, the female prepares a ſmall hillock 
of ſand, with a hollow in the middle, which ſhe lines 
with leaves and other vegetable matter; then de 
ſits her eggs, and covers them over with leaves. The 
vegetable ſubſtances ferment, which produces ſome 
heat, that, in addition to that of the atmoſphere, hatches 
| the eggs. | 107 vs 4 | 

In Cayenne the crocodiles. and tortoiſes lay their 
eggs at the ſame ſeaſon; in the month of April; but 
the laying ſeaſon of the former continues rather long · 
er than the latter. It is very remarkable, that the egg 
of ſo large an animal, and from which an animal is 
produced that is to become of ſuch enormous magni- 
tude, ſhould ſcarcely exceed the egg of a pintado or 
Guinea fowl in ſize. An egg of a crocodile of four- 
teen feet long, killed in Upper Egypt in the att of lay- 
ing, is preſerved in the royal cabinet: it is whitiſh, 
and of an oval figure, and is covered by a chalky ſhell, . 
ſimilar to that of achen's egg, but not ſo hard, but the 
Akin or film, immediately within the ſhell, is thicker 
and ſtronger; the long diameter is two inches five lines, 
and the ſnort diameter one inch eleven lines. 

The fetus crocodiles are rolled up witbin the egg, 
and ſeldom exceed fix or ſeven inches long when they 
break the ſhell, which they ſometimes do wich the 
head, and at other times with the ſerrated tubercles 
on the back. When they firſt come forth, they drag 
about with them the remains of the yolk, attached to 
the umbilical chord, and ſurrounded” by its proper 


membrane, 
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membrane, together with a kind of after-burthen, in 
which they had been enveloped when within the ſhell. 
All theſe circumſtances are very diltinly obſervable, 
in the ſpecimen preſerved in the royal cabinet, which 
was caught immediately on breaking through the ſhell. 
The inſettion of the umbilical: chord remains very 
perceptible for ſome time, but diſappears as the anti- 
mal grows older ; the rows of ſcales, which were ſe- 
parated to allow its pallage, growing oh 
ly, and concealing it. 

From the information of travellers, we- are. certain 
that the crocodiles do not fit upon their eggs; indeed, 
intlependent of that teſtimony, we ſhould have fo con- 
cluded from an attentive review of the conformation 
and natural habits of the animal, notwithſtanding that 
Pliny has reported that the male fits on the eggs al. 
ternately wir the female. M. de la Borde, however, 
writes, that, in Surinam, the female always keeps with- 
in a ſmall diſtance ofthe place where ſhe has depoſited 
her eggs, andevenidefends them with fury againſt any 
pet ſon or animal that attempts to approach them. Im- 
mediately on getting out of the eggs, they run ſor the 
water, where they are both in greater ſecurity from 
danger, and better ſtuated to procure proper food. 
Even there, however, they are by no means exempted 
from-dangers, even of the moſt unnatural kind; they 
ate not only preyed on by voracious: fiſhes, but the 
old crocddiles, when pre ſſed by famine, often do-from 
urgent neceſſity, what other animals of a more {angui- 

nary 'difpobtion feem to prepettate merely to ſausſy 
the cruelty of their diſpoſnions, they devour the belp- 
leſs young of their own kind. 

The-p radual evolution and growth of 40 croco- 
dile are thi poctically deſeribed by Dr. Darwin: 


So from his shell, on Delta's showerless isle 
- \Bursts into birth ele monster of the Nile; 

First, in trans ſucent lymph, with cobweb threads 
The brain's five floating tissue swells and spreads: 


Nerre- 
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Nerve after nerve the glistening spine descends; 
The red heart dances, the aorta bends 2 © 
'Thro? each new gland the purple current ghdeg. 
New veins meaud'ring drink the refluent tides, 
Edge over edge expauds each hardening scale, 
And sheaths hisslimy skin in silver mail. 
Frewhile, emerging from the brooding sand, 
With tiger paw be prints the brineltss strand: 
High on the flood with-speckled bogom swims, 
Heim'd with broad tail, and oar'd with giant limbs: 
Rolls his fierce eye-ballz, clasps his iron claws, 
Aud champs with, gnashing teeth bis massy Jaws. 
Old Nilus sighs thro? all his cane-crown'd shores, 
And swarth. Memphis trembles and adores. 5 
The crocodile prefers the banks of ſuch large rivers 
as, in conſequence of frequent or periodical overflow- 
ing, are covered with mud, in which they find abun- 
dance of teltaceous fiſh; worms, and frogs, for food. 
On the flimy banks of theſe marihy and wooded wa- 
ters, the large crocodile covered over with mud, and 
appearing like the trunk of a fallen tree, often remains 
mo onlels for a long while, watching with aſtoniſh- 
ing patience for an opportunity to ſeize his prey. His 
ſtillneſs, colour, and form, impoſe on fiſhes, fea-fowl, 
tortoiſes, and other animals, ſo that they approach 
without ſuſpicion, He likewiſe ſeizes on ſheep, goats, 
bogs, and even on cattle and horſes. While ſwim- 
ming along the great rivers, he ſeldam raiſes more 
tan juſt the top of the head above water, ſo as to {ee 
around, ſeeking to ſurpriſe any of the larger animals 
that may come cloſe. to either ſhore. When be ſees 
any one approach to drink, he dives and ſwims under 
water, till be gets near enough to. catch it by the legs, 
then drags it into the water till it is drowned, and de- 
yours it at his leifure. When preſſed with hunger, 
the crocodile even devours mankind, Haſſelquiſt re- 
lates, that, in Upper Egypt, it very often devours the 
women, who come to draw water from the Nile, and 
the children who play about on the banks. Some au- 
thors pretend that it attacks negroes in preference to 


white 
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white men; but this probably proceeds from the much 
greater number of negroesthan whites, in the countries 
where the obſervation has been made, and from the 
occupation of the negroes expoling them more to the 
danger of being attacked. 

As the largelt crocodiles have both occaſion for a 
greater quantity of food, and are more ealily feen and 
avoided by ſmall animals, they muſt be expeated to 
ſuffer the effects of hunger more frequently, and with 
greater violence, than ſmaller individuals, and are con- 
ſequently much more dangerous, eſpecially in the wa- 
ter. In this element he enjoys the whole of his ſtrength 
with much greater advantage than on the land. In 
ſpite of his great ſize, and apparent unwieldinefs, he 
moves about in the water with great ſwiftnefs and 
agihity, often emitting a kind of half-fuppreſſed mur- 
muring noiſe. Though the great length of his body 
prevents him from turning ſuddenly, he ſwims forwards 
with aſtoniſhing velocity, when about to ſeize his prey: 
This he generally throws down with a ſtroke of his 
rugged tail, then ſeizes it in his talons, and pulls it to 
pieces; or cuts it in two with his ſtrong ſharp teeth, and 
fwallows it down- his enormous throat. When on the 
land, bis motions are vaſtly more embarrafſed, and 
he is conſequently then leſs dangerous; but, though 
he advances much flower than in the water, he runs 
tolerably faſt when-the ground is ſmooth, and his road 
is ſtraĩghi forwards. Wherefore, on theſe occaſions, 
the beſt method of eſcape is by continually turning in 
a fmall circle. Thoſe which inhabit the lakes, are 
ſometimes left dry, in conſequence of the water eva- 
porating ; and, not being able to reach any other va. 
ter, they are forced io ſubſiſt by catching birds or land 
animals, or even to live a long while without food, 
and are then extremely dangerous. 

In thoſe places where large crocodiles are frequent, 
it is very dangerous for any perſon to fall into the 
water, as they are continually on the watch. They 
HE | even 
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even frequently attempt to leap or ſcramble into boats 
or canoes, during the night, and, when they ſucceed, 
deſtroy the ſleeping paſſengers. _ 8 
bon comparing the various relations of voyagers 
end travellers, it appears that the voracity and bold- 
ess of this animal augments, diminiſhes, or is even 
altogether extinguiſhed, according to climate, ſize, 
age, and ſituation, and eſpecially in proportion to the 
ſcarcity or abundance of accuſtomed food. Hunger 
ay ſometimes compel themeven tofeed oneach other, 
nd then the weaker muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed by 
he ſtronger. But we cannot” ſuppoſe, with ſome au- 
hors, either that the female condutts her young to the 
ater when they are hatched, or that ſhe and the male 
devour all thoſe that cannot run ſwiftly. We have 
een, that the heat of the ſun and the atmoſphere ſuſ- 
ce for hatching the eggs ; that the young, when they 
ome forth, find the way directly to the water by them- 
elves; and, as the crocodiles are never cruel, except 
Wo ſatisfy the cravings of hunger, they certainly do not 
oeerit the accuſation of ſo barbarous a repaſt. But 
an we as eaſily reſtore man from the charge of bar- 
darity ? Brown relates, that he has frequently ſeen 
rocodiles kept ſeveral months without any food; they. 
jad been put into ponds, after having their jaws tied 
dgether with wire! | | 3 
According to the authority of voyagers, the croco- 
ies that inhabit near the line never become torpid; 
=: thoſe which inhabit near the tropics, or in higher 
Wtitudes, retire into deep caverns near the ſhore at 
de approach of the cold ſeaſon, and remain torpid 
ring winter. Pliny ſays, that the crocodile ſpends 
ur months of winter in caves, and without food; and 
we crocodiles of the Nile were beſt known to the 
Pcients, we may thence conclude, that they ſuffer an 
nnual torpor during the cold ſeaſon. _ | 
Though the crocodile, like all other oviparous qua- 
rupeds, by bernates in the higher latitudes, where any 
Vox. XII. No. 151. Ff * . degree 
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degree of winter cold is experienced, its ſcaly eoyer. 


ing is not injured either by the cold or abſtinence, x; 
In moſt of the other animals of the claſs: Hence it doe; 
not change itFkin, like moſt of the lizards, 
In all thoſe countries where mankind is not ful, 
ficiently numerous to force them to live diſperſed, 
crocodiles are found in numerous aſſemblages. Thi 
habit of living together is an additional proof, that the 
"charaQter of cruelly and ferocity has been falſely a. 
tributed to this animal, for ferocious animals are 2 
Ways ſolitary and unſocial. That they are not natu- 
rally either fierce or cruel, is evident from their being 
tamed in ſome countties. In Bouton, one of the Mo. 
lacca iſlands, they are ſometimes kept and fattencd, 
in a certain degree of domeſticity. In ſome countries 
they are kept for the ſake of oſtentation. Thus the 
King of Saba, on the ſlave coaſt of Africa, has alvap 
two ponds filled with crocodiles, In the Rio Qs 
Domingo, likewiſe on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, M. 
Brue was aſtoniſhed to find the crocodiles, uſually con 
ſidered as ſuch terrible animals, perfectly harulcl 
inſomuch that the children played with them, mount 
ed on their backs, and even beat them, without das 
er, or any appearance of reſentment. M. de la Borde 
fad ſeen crocodiles in Cayenne kept in ponds, whet 
they lived for a long time without doing any harm evg 
to the tortoiſes which were kept in the ſame ponds 
and fed along with them on the refuſe of the kitchens 
The ancients were well acquainted with the meansd 
taming crocodiles; for Ariſtotle informs us, that w 
thing more is neceſſary far this purpoſe than to (up 
ply them abundantly with food, the want of which 
the only cauſe of their being dangerous; bens 
animals naturally ferocious are to be tamed only) 
rving... = NE Sane 
* If ibe crocodile has not the ſame cruelty of dip 
ſition with the ſhark, and many other animals of pF 
that live in the Tame element, and with which. F9 „ 
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ſeveral points of teſemblance; neither has it by ON 
means the fame attivity or — with theſe ani- 
mals, probably owing to the colder nature of its 
blood. Pliny relates, that it flies from purſuit, even 
allowing itſelf to be managed by thoſe that are hardy 
enough to get on its back, and is only dangerous to 
thoſe who run from'it. Proſper Alpinus, in hrs Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Egypt, ſays that the Egyptian peaſants 
often catch crocodiles, and, baving tied their legs and 
mouth, carry them for ſale to the towns ; they will even 
untie their feet, make them walk about, and tie them 
again before they kill them. | SY 
Heat is fo neceſſary to crocodiles, that they not on- 
ly ſeem to live with great difficulty in temperate coun- 
tries, but are even ſmaller in proportion as the climates 
they inhabit are farther removed from the equator. 
They are met with, however, both in the Old and 
Neu Worlds, ſeveral degrees to the north or ſouth of 
the Tropics. The rivers of Corea are much infeſt- 
ed with crocodiles, | Tl 0 
Petrified bones of the crocodile have frequenitly 
been found buried in the earth, in different parts of 
Europe; particularly in the mines of Thuringia, where 
they have been diſcovered more than fifty feet below 
the ſurface; and the whole ſkeleton of a crocodite was 
tound underground in the county of Nottingham, in 
England. We muſt refer to the theory of the earth, 
and the epochs of nature, for an examination of the 
connection between theſe foſſile bones, and the vari- 
ous revolutions which have taken place in different 
parts of the earth. | | f 
Notwithſtanding the formidable appearance of the 
crocodile, the negroes, in the neighbourhood of the 
river Senegal, venture to attack it, particularly when 
aſleep, endeavouring to ſurpriſe it in places where the 
Water is not deep enough to allow it to ſwim. The 


| | * 
Ppproach it boldly, having the left arm defended by 


a covering of thick — and attack it with ſpears, 
2 Or 
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or a kind of dart called zagaye, aiming their thruſt 
chiefly at the throat and the eyes. They even ſome. 
times force open its mouth, and, preventing it fron 
ſhutting, by means of the zagaye placed firmly between 
the Jaws, bold down its head in the water, till it i; 
drowned or ſuffocated. M. Adanſon gives the fol. 
| lowing account of an engagement between a negro 
and a crocodile feven feet long, which the negro dil 
covered ſleeping among ſome buſhes at the foot of 
tree, near the banks ofa river. He ſtole gently upto 
the animal, and gave it a deep wound with a knife, in 
the fide of the neck. The crocodile, though morally 
wounded, ſtruck the negro ſo violently on the leg 
with its tail, as to knock him down ; but, without 
quitting his hold, he roſe inſtantly, and, wrapping a 
rope round the muzzle of the crocodile, while one of 
his companions held it faſt by the tail, and Mr. Adan 
ſon mounted on its back to hold it down, he drew ou 
the knife from the wound and cut off its head. 

In Egypt, the peaſants often dig a deep trench, n 
the uſual track by which the crocodile goes from the 
water into the country, which they cover lightly with 
branches of trees 45 oben: ; then ſetting up a great 
noiſe to frighten the crocodile, it haſtens to the vr 
ter, and, falling into the pit, is there either killed ot 
ſecured with ropes or nets. Sometimes they fix on: 
end of a ſtrong rope to the trunk of a large tree, har 
ing a large. hook at the other end, to which a living 
lamb is tied: this is left on the bank of the river, and 
by its cries to get looſe, attrafts a crocodile to the {poi 
which, willing to avail itſelf of the ſuppoſed repaſt, a 
the ſame time gets the hook fixed in its jaws. Tit 
more the crocodile ſtruggles to get free, the more fim. 
ly the hook penetrates; the people on the ſhore, git 
line in proportion as the crocodile dives, and follov 
ing all its motions in the water, wait till it is complete 
ly exhauſted, and then drag it to the ſhore. _ 
Mankind is not the only enemy of the coco 
8 x" af oug 
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though perhaps the moſt deſtruQive, for fewer cro- 
codiles are always found in proportion to the popula- 
tion of their reſidence. They are likewiſe preyed on 
by tigers and by the hippopotamus ; which latter ani- 
mal is ſo much the more dangerous, that it is able to 
purſue the crocodile to the very bottom of the ſea or 
of the rivers. big 8 

Beſides the powerful enemies which have been al- 
ready mentioned, it luckily happens that great num- 
bers of crocodiles are deſtroyed before they get out 
of the eggs, by animals that are too weak to look 
them in - face after they have acquired any ſize. 

The ichneumon, monkies, ſagoins, ſapajous, and ſe- 
veral ſpecies of water-fowls, ſeek for and devour cro- 
codiles eggs with great avidity, and even break vaſt 
numbers, as if merely in ſport. | | 
The eggs and the fleſh of crocodiles, particularly 
that of the tail and the belly, are uſed as food by the 
negroes of Africa, and by ſeveral nations in India and 
America, This fleſh is juicy and very white, and 
is conſidered by theſe people as very delicious; but 
ſuch Europeans as have ventured to eat of it, have 
been moſtly diſguſted by the ſtrong muſky flavour 
with which it is impregnated. ' M. Adanſon, however, 
ſays, that he ate part of a young crocodile which he ſaw 
killed in Senegal, and thought it tolerably good. It 
1s very probable that the taſte of crocodiles fleſh will 
differ, according to the age and nouriſhment of the 
individual from which it is taken. | 

A kind of bezoars is ſometimes found in the ali- 
mentary canal of the crocodile, and in ſeveral other 
ſpecies. of lizards. Several of theſe were in the col- 
lection of Seba, who had received them from Am- 
boyna and Ceylon: the largeſt were about the ſize 
of ducks eggs, but longer, and their ſurfaces were 
covered over with projettions, about the ſize of ſmall - 
pepper-corns. Like all other bezoars, theſe were 
compoſed of various layers, one over the other: their 
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colour was duſky cinereous, more or leſs mixed or 
marbled with white. 

The ancient Romans, though they might have learnt 
fomewhat of the hiſtory and appearance of the croco- 
dile, from the reports of travellers, or from the writ- 
ings of the Greek naturaliſts, never ſaw any till fifty- 
eight years before the Chriſtian era, when Scaurus 
the edile preſented five to the people in the-public 
thows. Auguſtus afterwards produced great num- 
bers of living crocodiles in his ſhows, cauſing men 
to fight with them in the arena; and Heliogabalus fed 
numbers for that purpoſe. Theſe tyrants of the Ro- 
man world, procured at vaſt expence from Africa, 
crocodiles, tigers, lions, and other wild animals; and 
ſeemed to pride themſelves in colletting around them 
all the moſt ferocious produfttions of nature. 
As the crocodiles were brought from a diſtance, 
and muſt have been conſidered by the Romans as a 
very formidable animal, we are not to wonder that 
very extraordinary medicinal virtues were attributed 
to them by the ancients: ſcarcely any part of their 
bodies but was ſuppoſed a remedy againſt difeaſe: 
the teeth, the ſcales, the fleſh, and the inteſtines, were 
all prized as ſo many infallibſe drugs. The gall, the 
fat, and the eyes, of the crocodile, are ftill held in much 
eſteem, by the modern Egyptians and Arabs. ' They 
were held in ſtill higher veneration, by the ancient na- 
tives of Egypt. From infpiring terror by their ra- 
vages, the depraved reaſon of a miſguided people con- 
verted them into gods; building altars and appoint- 
ing prieſts for the ſupermtendence of this ſtrangely 
perverted worſhip. The city of Arfinoe was peculi- 
arly conſecrated to theſe monſtrous gods; and, when 
they died, their bodies were ſactedly depoſited in the 
great pyramids, among the tombs of che Egyptian 
monarchs.” But, ſuch bas been the change of ſenti- 
ments, and the progreſs of reaſon, that in the ſame 
country, where theſe animals were worſhipped ”= 
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and three thouſand years ago, a reward is now given 
for their deſtru tion. of SN ot 
The following obſervations reſpeQing this animal 
are given in the Maniteur by Citizen Frank, one of 
the pbylicians of the army of the caſt, during the late 
expedinon into Egy ft. „0 
In Europe, when Egypt and the Nile happen to be: 
come the ſubjetct of converſation, the danger of being 
devoured by crocodiles is frequently mentioned. It 
does not ſeem to be generally known that this amphi: 
bious animal is never ſcen in that part of the; Nile 
which flgws through Lower Egypt, and that it is eyen 
neceſſary to aſcend the Thebaid a conliderable way 
before any of them can be ſeen. I never ſaw a cro- 
codile until I had paſſed beyond Girzeh. In hot wea- 
ther, and when, the Nile is low, the crocodile riſes 
from che bottom, in order to baſk upon the dry ſand- 
banks, which are then pretty numerous. Ii Was in 
the months of April and May that I travelled in the 
Said. The crocodile, very rarely repoſes himſelf up- 
on the fides of the river, except in ſpots Ahich are 
difficult of accels and liule frequented. In general 
he does not go more than ten paces from the water: 
the ſlighteſt noiſe wakes bim; and upon no occaſion 
was I able to get within muſket-ſhot of one. Beide 
as the ſcales of this animal ꝰare extremely hard, it is al- 
molt, impoſſible to kill bim, unleſs the ball happen to 
pierce. exattly under the. bumerus. At Dendera, I 
met with a kiachef who took a fipgular pleaſure in 
hunting the crocodile. I ſaw him kill ſeven in ſuc- 
ceſſion, which were placed on a terrace before his 
houſe, and che noiſe made by each would at ſome diſ- 
tance be taken for the report of a cannon. Wen che 
natives happen to ſhoot, or cateh one by means of a 
ſnare, they, expreſs as much latisfaction as we. do. i 
Europe at killing a wolf, Among the numerqus cro- 
codiles which 1 obſerved in.-alcending and deſcend- 
ang the Nile, I ſaw none above from eight io ten feet 
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in length. Proſper Alpinus ſpeaks of a crocodile 
thirty yards long ; but it ſhould be remarked that this 
author never was in Egypt, and he was moſt probably 
deceived by a falſe account. The celebrated Norden 
ſays that he ſaw ſome of fifty feet; but, in my opinion 
he was likewiſe deceived ; for I met with no perſon 
in the country who had ever ſeen them of that length. 

As to the danger of being devoured by this animal, 
it is infinitely leſs than is generally imagined.” He 
ſeems in general afraid of man, for he avoids inhabit. 
ed places. Hence he is more frequently ſeen the 
nearer one approaches the cataratts. The careleſſ- 
neſs with which the inhabitants and their children a- 
muſe t hemſelves in the Nile, and walk along the banks, 
proved to me that they had no fear of the crocodile, 
It, however, a favourable occaſion offers, this cun- 
ning animal falls, by ſurprize, upon a ſheep, goat, aſs, 
or ſometimes a child, with which he inſtantly plunges 
to the bottom of the river. At one ſpot only where 
the women were accuſto:ned to fill their water-pit- 
chers, I ſaw a ſemicircular fence of ruſhes, intended 
to prevent the crocodile from doing miſchief. It was 
ercacd in conſequence of one of them having torn 
the breaſt of a woman, as ſhe was ſtooping to fill her 

e dies 
* I have another and a very ſingular obſervation to 
make with reſpett to the crocodile. It is, that when 
be repoſes out of the water, he is almoſt always ſur- 
rounded by a variety of large birds, among which I 
have conftantly diſtinguiſhed the 'pelican. What a 
Krange conneQiion between animals ſo different in 
their nature! It is a known faQ that the white heron 
bas a fingular ſympathy for buffaloes and oxen. Does 
a ſimilar ſympathy ſubfiſt between theſe birds and the 
crocodile, and particularly between the pelican and 
that animal? Wan“ gans gan | 
- 'Synonymes.—Lacerta crocodilus, Linn. Gmel. Blu- 
- mnendach, &c. L. maximus, Ray, Crocodilus, _ 
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Bellon. Seba, t. 105. f. g, 4, Kc. Cr. Niloticus, Bel. 
Crocodile proprement dit, Cepede, who includes the 
African variety g, and the American ſpecies L. alli- 
gator. Crocodile of the Nile, Turton's Linn. i. 655- 
Common crocodile, Shaw iii. 18464. 

The Ar RICAN CrocoDILE, has the ſnout much 
ſhorter than the head, and the neck ſmooth, that is, 
free from the ridged or carinated ſcales which appear 
on the neck of the common crocodile. L. crocodilus 
8, Gmel: Crocodilus Africanus. 'Laurenti. 

The BLack CrocopiLE is another African va- 
riety, deſcribed by Adanſon in his Hiſt. of Senegal, 
p. 73-. Cepede makes it a diſtin ſpecies. The moſt 
ſtriking difference between this and the former is that 
the jaws are longer than in the common crocodile, 
whereas in the other Aſtican variety they are ſhorter. 
This variety is almoſt black, while the ſpecies is of a 
greeniſh or brown colour. M. Adanſon firſt deſcribed 
this, which he ſaw in the great river Senegal in Africa. 
The black crocodile is more deſtruQtive than that of 
the Nile. © The difference of colour in this croco- 
dile,” ſays Cepede, „cannot certainly be referred 
merely to the influence of climate; for Adanſon ſaw 
vaſt numbers of the common' green crocodile in the 
ſame rivers, which are preciſely ſimilar. to thoſe of 
WE zypt. But theſe black crocodiles have not been 
een in any other part of the world, except in the 
ver Senegal, and M. Adanſon is the only naturaliſt 
_ has hitherto deſeribed them.“ Hence perhaps 
t might be fair to conclude that M. Cepede was jul- 
ified in marking this as a diſtin@ ſpecies.— Black cro-: 
odile, Cepede. " | 0 l 
IAT GAVIAL, ox GANGETIC CROCODILE. 
SPECIFIC character, muzzle very long, rounded, 
nd almoſt cylindrigal ; the tail being armed with two 
. ratefl ridges ew unite backwards into one. In 
our hmitar to the preceding, and, like that, grows: 
Vor. XII. No, 1 G * 45 * a 
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to a very conſiderable fize. By comparing the dimen. 
ſions of a part of the jaws'of one of theſe crocodiles, 
with the ſame part of a complete ſpecimen near twelve 
feet long, both of which are preſerved in the Royal 
Cabinet, there is reaſon to conclude, that the indivi- 
dual; to which the fragment belonged, had meaſured 
thirty feet ten inches in length. 
Ii is probably this ſpecies which Tavernier men- 
tions having ſeen on the banks of the Ganges, from 
Toutipour to Acetat. In deſcending the river, the 
firſt day he ſaw a great number of theſe animals lying 
on the ſand, Be fired among them, and wounded one 
io the jaw, but it eſcaped into the river. Next day, 
he ſaw a great number in a ſimilar fituation, and fired 
N 23 with three balls each time, and killed 
˖ - F 
It would appear that the gavial was not altogether 
unknown to the ancients; for Alian mentions, that 
in his time crocodiles were found on the banks of the 
Ganges, which had a kind of horn at the extremity 
of the muzzle. Mr. Edwards, however, is the fil 
modern naturaliſt who has mentioned this ſpecies; fo Wi 
it was not. deſcribed by Linnæus; but bas been iv r: 
ſeried in the Syſtema Natur fince his death, by WAR 
Gmelip. Mr. Edwards tells us, that three of thele li 
creatures were ſent from Bengal about the year 17401 
to the late Dr. Mead, pbyſician in ordinary to e - 
ge 


1 


king. Two of them the doctor preſerved in his col 
tethion, and preſented- the third to the late curiow 
Mrs. Kennon ; and ſince the deceaſe of theſe won) 
perſons, they became the property of Mr. James Le. 
mon of London, who obliged our author with one d 
them to produce to the royal ſociety, The nariov 
neſs of the beak is the moſt extraordinary circum 
ftance in this crocodile, which appears like the bill 
the bird called gooſeander. It has ſmall ſharp tec 
Anotber peculiarity was a paunch or open purſes 
ide middle of the under fide of the belly, wal 
> 
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ſeemed to be naturally formed vith round hips; and 
hollow within, to receive it young in time of danger, 
as it appears in the opoſſum. Dr. Parſons gave it as 
his opinion, that the opening in the belly was really 
natural, it having no appearance of being cut or torn 
open; dut later writers ſuppoſe it to have 'been no» + 
thing more than the paſſage by which the umbilical 
veſſels of the ant] were attached during i Its nouns 
ment in the egg. | 
The teeth are any double the number of thoſe of 
the common crocodile, and are of equal ſize through- 
out the whole length of the jaws. The general ſtruo- 
ture of the feet is Gimilar to that of the common'"eras 
codile, except that the third and fourth toes only and 
this on the fore as well as hind feet, are connetted 
together by a web. The eyes,“ ſays Edwards, 
« are very prominent, and ſeem to be ſo conſtruſtiu 
that they may be carried above the watery while 
the reſt of the animal is wholly under water, in/vtdex 
to watch its prey on the ſurfuce, or on the banks and 
ſhores of rivers,” - © 6 11002015 
In the Britiſh Muſeum he eri of this Din 
meafuring about eighteen feet. | 
Synonymes.—Lacerta Gangetica, Gmel. L. mand. 
lis elongatis, &e. Gronov. Cordylus terreſtris, Laurt 
Long- -hoſedicrocodile, Edw. in Phil. Tranſ. xlix. 
639. Gavial, ou crocodile à -machoires-iallongees, 
Cepede. ' Oyen-bellied crocodile, Ency. en Gan- 
getic crocodile, Turton and n | 


Taz ALLIGATOR, OR AMERICAN CRO- 
CODILE. 5 


SPECIFIC charaQter, head flat, imbricated, naked 


or uncarinated neck, and tail furniſhed above with 
two Tiling lateral lines. 


So great is the general reſemblance between this 
eine. and the crocodile, that many naturaliſts have 
dE been 
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been ſtrongly inclined io conſider it as a mere variety, 
rather than a diſtinQ ſpecies. Among others, Cepede 
is of- this opinion, and declares, that on examinin 
ſeveral ſpecimens. of American crocodiles, and col. 
Aating them with thoſe of the Nile, he could not but 
conſider them as abſolutely of the ſame. ſpecies; and 
that dhe flight differences obſervable between them 
may be well ſuppoſed to be owing merely to the effed 
of climate. Both animals, he obſerves, agree in the 
number of teeth ; and the general manners and habits 
of both are found to be ſimilar in the old and neu 
Continent. The more accurate diſcrimination, hoy. 
ever, of Blumenbach and ſome others ſeems in reality 
to prove, that the alligator or American crocodile is 
ſpecifically diſtin from the Nilotic, though the dil. 
Ference:is not ſuch as immediately to ſtrike a gener] 
obſerver. - The leading difference ſeems to be, that 
the head of the alligator is rather ſmooth on the upper 
than marked with thoſe very ſtrong rugoſities ard 
xd: carinated ſcales which appear on that of the 
crocodile; and that the ſnout is conſiderably flatter 
and wider, as well as more rounded at the extremity, 
The alligator arrives at a ſize not much inferior t9 
that of the crocodile, ſpecimens having been often 
ſeen of eighteen or twenty feet in length. ,, 
„4 Though the largeſt and greateſt numbers of al. 
ligators,” ſays Cateſby, ( inhabit the torrid zone, ihe 
continent abounds with them ten degrees, more north, 
particularly as far as the river Neus in North Caro- 
lina, in the latitude of about g3, beyond which! 
have never heard of any, which latitude nearly an- 
ſwers to the nerthermoſt parts af Africa, where they 
are likewiſe. found. They frequent not only falt 
rivers near the ſea, but ſtreams of freſh-water in the 
upper parts of the country, and in lakes of ſalt and 
freſh water, on the banks of which they lie lurking 
among reeds, to ſurpriſe cattle and other animals. In 
Jamaica, and many parts of the continent, * * 
VEE a . Ol 
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found about twenty foot in length: they cannot be 
more terrible in their aſpeR than they are formidable 
and miſchievous in their natures, ſparing neither man 
nor beaſt they can ſurpriſe, pulling them down under 


Vater, that being dead, they may with greater facility, 


and without ſtruggle or reſiſtance, devour them. As 
quadrupeds do not ſo often come in their way, they 
almoſt ſubſiſt on hſh. Carnivorous animals get their 
food wich more difficulty and leſs certainty than 
others, and are often- neceſſitated to falt a Jong time, 


which a flow concoQtipn enables them to endure. 


Reptiles particularly, by ſwallowing what they eat 
whole, digeſt ſlowly, eat ſeldom, and live long with- 
out food ; wolves are laid: to gorge: themſelves. with 
mud,.to ſupply.the want of better food; for the like 
cauſe many alligators ſwallow ſtones and other ſub- 
ſtances, to diſtend and prevent the contraQtion of their 


igteſtines when empty, and not to help digeſtion, 


which they ſeem in no need of. For in the greater 
number of many I have opened, nothing has appeared 
but clumps of {:zghtwood and pieces of pine-tree coal, 
ſome of which weighed eight pounds, and were re- 
duced and wore ſo ſmooth from their firſt angular 
roughnels, that they ſeemed to have remained in them 
many months, In South Carolina they are very 
numerous, but the northern ſituation of that count 

occalions: their being of a ſmaller ſize than thoſe 
nearer the line, and they rarely attack men or cattle, 
per are great devourers of hogs: In Carolina they 
lie torpid from about Ottober to March, 'in caverns 
and bollows in the banks of rivers, and at their com- 
ing out in the ſpring, make an hideous bellowing noiſe. 
The hind part of their belly and tail are eat by the 
Indians. The fleſh is delicately white; but has ſo per- 
fumed a taſte and ſmell that I never could reliſh it 
with pleaſure.” __ Se ans - doko 

According to the obſervations of Monſ. de la Borde, 
as related: by Cepede, it appears that the alligators 


in 
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in South America depoſit their eggs, like the turtles, 
at two or three different periods, at the diſtance of 
ſome days from each other ; laying from twenty to 
about four-and-twenty eggs each time. Monſ. de la 
Borde adds, that thoſe of Cayenne and Surinam are 
obſerved to raiſe a little hillock towards the banks of 
the river they frequent, and hollowing it out in the 
middle, to amaſs together a heap of leaves and other 
vegetable refuſe in which they depoſit their eggs, and 
covering them with their leaves, a fermentation en- 
ſues, by the hear of which, joined to that of the atmoſ. 
phere, the eggs are hatched. The time at which the 
alligators about Cayenne begin to Jay their eggs, is 
the ſame with that in which the turtles alſo depoſit theirs, 
viz. the month of April. Both the alligator and the 
crocodile are ſuppoſed to be very long-lived animals, 
and their growth is extremely flow: | 
- Synonymes;—Lacerta' alligator, Gmel. from Blu- 
menb. L. maximus, Cateſby. f acare, Marcgr. Croco- 
dylus, Sloane. Cr. Cayman, Bont. but the Ency. meth. 
and Ency. Brit. make the Cayman, or Antilles croco- 
dile, a diſtindt ſpecies. Alligator, Shaw and Turton, 
II. 'The body covered with carinattd ſcares. 
Tu SCOLLOP-TAILED, LIZARD. 
TAIL flat, and cleft into ſcollops like little wings; 
feet palmate. „ 
This ſpecies inhabits the warmer regions of South 
America, being found particularly in Peru and Chili; 
it fometimes grows to the length of ſeveral feet. The 
back and fides are covered by ſquare plates and oval 
ſcales, The tail is indented or notched at the edges, 
and the animal has the power of ſhaking it like a whip, 
and ſtriking with it in a ſimilar manner; hence the 
name caudiverbera, or whip-tail, which has been ap- 
plied to ihis, and alſo to ſome others which can move 
their tail in the ſame manner. In the flauened * 


* 
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of the tail it has ſome reſemblance to the crocodile z 
from which, however, it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, parii- 
cularly by baving five toes on each foot, while the 
crocodiles have only four on the hind feet. From this 
latter circùmſtance, Cepede conſiders the animal re- 
preſented by Seba, i. 106. as a whip-tail ; though quot. 
ed by Linnzus as fynonymous with the crocodile, and 
by Gmelin as a ſynonyme of the alligator. On the 
other hand, this animal "repreſented by Seba, mult 
not be confounded with che dracena, as the former 
has webbed feet, while thoſe of the latter have no mem- 
branes interpoſed between the toes. Beſides theſe 
conſiderations, Seba informs us, that the large liz- 
ard, which he has repreſented, came from Americe, 
in which it agrees with what Linnæus ſays of the whip- 
tail. It may be proper to remark, in this place, chat 
the animal repreſented by Seba, vol. ii. t. 103. f. a. 
which is quoted as a variety of the whip-tail in the 
Syſtema Naturæ, is in realiiy the dracæna; for, though 
the engraver has given it webs between the toes of the 
hind feet, the text expreſsly ſays that it has none. 

Its total length is about ſixteen inches, of which 
the tail meaſures ſomething more than half. The 
head is Jarge and flattiſh, the mouth wide, the/ tongue 
broad, the teeth ſmall and numerous, the neck ſhort, 
the throat protuberant, the body thick; and the limbs 
rather ſhort than long: the tail tapers gradually to the 
up, but is edged throughout its whole length with a 
broad and deeply-ſcolloped fin or membrane, which 
gradually widens as it approaches the tip, where it is 
conſiderably broader than on the ſides. The whole 
animal is covered, except on the head, with a ſkin of 
a yellow colour; the back being marked by numer- 
aus, diſtant, red tubercles or granules, each-furround- 
ed by a circle of ſmall white ſcales: the thighs and mjde | 
dle part of the tail are alſo ſpotted with ſimilar red tuber- 
cles, but not ſurrounded by white ſcales like thoſe on the 
back: the webs of the hind feet and Wa 
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_ any A of the tail are of a bright red: all the toes 

rniſhed with claws. It is an extremely rare ani- 
un, and its full hiſtory does not re to be only 
underſtood. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta caudiverbera, Gmel. Caudi- 
verbera Peruviana, Laur. Flat-tailed lizard, Turton. 
Scollop-tailed gecko, Shaw. Fouette-queue, the whip- 
tail, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 

There is an Egyptian variety, mentioned by Lau- 
renti.—Caudiverbera Ægyptiaca, Laur. No. 54. 

Schneider's flat-tailed gecko is probably another va- 

riety, though conſidered? by him and Dr. Shaw as a 
diſtintt ſpecies before unnoticed. Size not mention- 
ed: colour cinereous with a brown band on each fide 
the head, running acroſs the eyes over the ſhoulders: 
1 each fide of the body a kind of ſuture or wrink- 

ling 7 the ſkin: tail broad, convex above, flat below, 

edged with a row of longer and ſharper ſcales than 
on the other parts. The lamellz of the feet lunulated 
and divided. L. Schneideriano, Shaw. Stellio 2 
tyurus Schneider. 


Tas DRACENA LIZARD. 


Tall. long, and denticulated along ihe upper part; 
body ſmooth. This may be conſidered as one of the 
largeſt of the lizard tribe; it is a native of ſeveral 
parts of South America, as well as of ſome of the 
Indian iſlands, and is ſaid to be more eſteemed in 
ſome countries as an article of food than chicken. 
The head is ſmall, and of an elegant form, the ſnout 
tapering in ſuch a manner as to bear a reſemblance 
to'that of an Italian greyhound: the teeth are ſmall 
and numerous, and the tongue forked: the opening 
of the ears large, and ſurrounded by a well defined 
ſcaly border. The proportions of the neck and limbs 
are elegant though ſtrong, and the body is moderately 
thick : the tail is of a great length, though in a fine 
ſpecimen, preſerved in the Leverian Muſeum, it was. 
not quite ſo long in * as repreſented by. Seba. 


The 


—— 


The colour is brown, with a ſlight caſt of cheſnut, 
paleſt on the abdomen and inſides of the limbs; the 
outſides of which are marked by numerous ſmall pale or 
yellowiſh ſpots. The whole animal is ſmooth, or deſti- 


with ſmall, ovate, and in ſome parts flightly ſubqua- 
drate, ſcales, largeſt on the outhdes of the limbs, the 
back, and the abdomen: along the upper edge of the 
tail runs a continued ſeries of ſhort, triangular denti- 
= culations, The feet are moderately ftrong, and the 
toes are armed with ſharp crooked claws.” | 
This ſpecies, like the whip-tail immediately pre- 
ceding, has the power of agitating its long tail, and 
- brandiſhing it like a whip; from” which the name of 
caudiverbera has been applied to tas wellas to the other. 
This ſpecies has likewiſe been named the cordylus ; 
but that term belongs to a very different lizard, io be 
aſterwards deſcribed. 95467400 
Sy nonymes.— Lacerta dracæna, Gmelin's Linn. L. 
maxima cordylus, ſeu cordiverbera, Seba, t. 101. f. 1. 
Stellio ſalvaguardia, Laur. Draczna lizard, Shaw. 
Dragonne, Ency. meth. and Cepede: but Dr. Shaw ob- 
ſerves, that Cepede's account rather applies to the 
H1carinata, or at leaſt that he has confounded the two 
ſpecies. | | | 
Taz, TWO-SPOTTED LIZARD. 
SPECIFIC charatter, the tail twice the length of 
the body, carinated and ſerrated on the upper edge; 


toes lobate. 


This ſpecies was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Sparrman, 


from ſeveral ſpecimens. ſent to the muſeum of Baron 


lome of theſe ſpecimens, the upper parts of the body 
were {potted with black ; but in every one there were 
two large black ſpots on the ſhoulders, from which cir. 


cumſtance the trivial name, here retai was ad 
Vor. XII, No. 151. Hb * 


* 
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tute of prominences on the ſkin, which is covered 


in the Memoirs of the Stockholm Academy for +484, 


de Geer, from North America, by Dr. Acrelius.' In 


n — 
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ed by Sparrman. The head is compreſſed, or flat. 
tened at the ſides. The tail is flattened laterally, and 
is twice the length of the body. All the toes are ed. 
ed with membranes, or lobed at their ſides, except 
the outer toe of each foot. The ground colour of 
this ſpecies is variable, but is molt commonly blackiſh 
or greeniſh blue. All the feet have five toes. 
+ This ſpecies is found in Pennſylvania and St. Euf. 
tatius, and frequents the woods, living much in the hol. 
Jows of trees: Itis likewiſe found in drains, and other 
ſubterraneous places. Its voice is a kind of whiltle, 
which it emits frequently. It is eaſily taken by means 
of a bunch of ſtraw, which is brought towards it, the 
perſon who carries the ſtraw imitating its whiſtle, when 
the animal leaps in, and is ſecured. The female de- 
poſits her eggs in a hole in the ground. 
Synonymes.—Lacerta bimaculata,Gmedl. from Spar. 
mann. Bimacule, Cepede. Penniylvanian lizard, Turion, 
L. principalis, Schneider and Stau. 


Tux MONITORY LIZARD. 


COLOUR black, lizard, with very long, compreſ- 
ed carinated tail, and body marked by tranſverſe rows 
of white ocellated ſpots. 

The monitor, or monitory lizard, is one of the mol 
beautiful of the whole tribe, and is alſo one of the 
largeſt ; ſometimes meaſuring not leſs than four or 
Hive feei from the noſe ta the tip of the tail. Its ſhape 
is lender and elegant, the head being mall, the ſnout 
gradually tapering, the limbs moderately ſlender, the 
tail laterally compreſſed, and inſenfibly decreabing 
towards tbe tip, which is very. ſlender and ſharp 
Though the colours of this lizard are ſimple, yt 
ſuch is their diſpoſition, that it is impoſſible to ſurve) 
their general effect without admiration. In this 1. 
ſpe, however, the animal»varies, perhaps, more that 
moſt others of its tribe; hence the many varieties quo 
ed, which chiefly conſiſt in the diltribution = 

ho | - cojou 
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colours. However, it is molt commonly black, with 
the abdomen white, the latter colour extending to ſome 

diſtance up the ſides, in the form of ſeveral pointed 

bands, beſides which the whole body is generally orna- 

mented by ſeveral tranſverſe bands conſiſting of white 

annular ſpots, while the head is marked with various 

ſtreaks of the ſame colour, the limbs with very nume- 

rous round ſpots, and the tail with broad diſtant tranſ- 

verſe bands. In others the ſpots forming the lateral 
bands are fimple inſtead of annular; and in others 

the annuli or white rings are themielves compoſed of 
ſmall white ſpots, which are likewiſe often ſcattered 

here and there over the black ground- colour. The 

ground-colour in ſome, inſtead of being black, is of a 

deep ferruginous brown. All, however, agree ſo far 

in the general diſpoſition of the variegations, that it is 
not eaſy to miſtake the ſpecies for any other. 

This elegant animal is a native of South America, 
where it frequents woody and watery places, and, if 
credit may be given to the reports of ſome authors, is 
of a diſpoſition as gentle as its appearance is beautiful. 
It has even gained the title of monitor, ſalvaguarda, 
&c. from its pretended attachment to the human race, 
and it has been ſaid that it warns mankind of the ap- 
proach of the alligator hy a loud and ſhrill whiſtle. 
But theſe names have been alſo applied by ſome au- 
thors to different ſpecies, as the teguixin, &c. | 

Synonymes.—Lacerta monitor, Linn. and Gmel. 
Stellio ſalvator, Laur. Lizard mouchete, Ency. meth. 
Tupinambis, Cepede. Monitor lizard, Turton. Monitory 
lizard, Shaw, Many figures of this ſpecies and its 
varieties are given by Seba, as, i. t. 94. f. 1, 2, g. t. 97. 
L. 2. ii. t. 30. f. 2. t. 49, f. 2. t. 86. f. 2. t. q9. f. 1.t. 
100. f. 3.1. t. 75. f. 2. t. 76. f. 8. t. 79. f. 4, t. 110. 
f. 4, 5 ii. 105. f. 1. 

Six diſtinct varieties of this ſpecies are enumerated 
in the Syſtema Nature on the authority of Laurenti 
and Seba; the variation is chiefly in the colour; we. 
175 h 2 hall 
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ſhall therefore only mention one, which Seba has more 
particularly deſcribed. 

The Tzjucuacu. The French call this lizard 
de mer, ſea-lizard; and Seba defenſor littoris maris, the 
ſafeguard of the ſea-ſhore, becauſe it feeds upon dead 
fiſh which it finds either upon the ſhores of the ſea 
or the banks of rivers; but it never commits itſelf to 
the deep, for it cannot ſwim, not having the neceſſary 
organs. The ſurface of the upper part of the body, 
- which is of a blueiſh caſt, is ornamented with ſmall 
ſquamæ of the thinneſt texture. The head, which is 
adorned in a fimilar manner, is thin and long. The 
mouth converges to a point, and, as well as the head, 
is variegated with bright white ſpots like ſmall pearls 
in a ſtring, and the intermediate ſpaces are hkeviſe 
marked with other fpots. This variegation on the 
top of the head reſembles a crown. The eyes and 
ears are deeply fixed in the head, over the ears is a 
- pellucid ſquama like that of a fiſh : the tongue, like a 

| ſerpent's, is bifid. All the remaining part of the body, 
the legs and feet, are ornamented like a peacock's 
tail. The upper part of the tail, which is furniſhed 
with a ſharp edge or ridge, has ſingular Ipots, which 
form large belts, and in theſe likewife the bright - 
ſpecks are apparent; the reſt of the tail to the end, is 
covered with ſmall ſquamæ forming rings. Bright 
thin ſquamæ of a f&y.blue cover the vortex. Neat 
the arms are perceptible two tubercles rugged vic 
pointed heads not unlike teſticles. — L. monitors, Gmel. 
Stellio ſaurus, Laur. Tejuguacu, Seba ii. 10g. f. 1 


2 Tux VARIEGATED LIZARD. 
_ . 'FAIL hang, carivate ; body blackiſh, tranſverſe! 
vanegated with-ycllaw ſpots and marks. | 
Introduced into the Syſtema Nature by Dr. Turion; 
| but fo nearly does it reſemble the L. monitor, that it 
may be doubted whether it ſhould not be conſidered 
- a5 2 Variety rather than a truly diſtin 6 It 
1 N 155 
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differs, however, in colour, and in ſome degree in 
the diſpoſition of its variegations, which are generally. 
pale yellow inſtead of white, and in ſome ſpecimens 
even of a bright | ax e The markings on the 
body alſo, inſtead of the general ocellated pattern of 
the preceding, conſiſt rather of rounded or ſlightly 
fubangular ſpots and. variegations: the limbs, as in 
the preceding, are marked enther with numerous bands 
or ſpots, and the tail is banded: the claws are very 
large and ſtrong. The lizard is a native of New 
Holland, and about fifteen inches long. Lacerta 
varia, Turton and Shaw, from White's Journal, Pl. 
38. and Nat. Miſcel. Pl. 83. = 5 | 


- Taz BICARINATED LIZARD. .. - 
TAIL compreſſed, with a double ridge on its upper 
furface; and four rows of carinated ſcales on the 
back. | 0 ts Donn A Arndt? 
This ſpecies, which Cepede appears to have con- 
found. d with the dracena, as mentioned in that ar- 
ticle, is in. general of much ſmaller ſiae, the ſpecimen 
figured in the work above-mentioned meaſuring but 
two feet five inches from the tip of the ſnout to the 
end of the tail. In its habit it bears ſome reſemblance 
to a crocodile in miniature, having hard tuberculated 
and carinated ſcales on the upper parts of the body, 
and two rows of ſcales more prominent than. the reſt, ' 
running from the upper part of the back to ihe tail, 
at which part they become confluent, and are cons 
tinued. in the form of a ſerrated creſt, to the tip: the 
head is (mall; the mouth wide; the ſnout fharpiſh 5 
the teeth pretty numerous; thoſe in front of the 
mouth fmall, thoſe ſituated backwards larger, and 
more obtuſe ; the tongue forked. The colour of this 
animal, according to Cepede, is a reddiſh brown more 
or leſs tinged with greeniſh in ſome parts. Tt is a 
native of South America, where, like the guana, and 
tome other lizards, it is occalionally uſed as food: 
| | the 


= 
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the eggs alſo are ſaid to be much eſteemed for the 
fame purpoſe. It frequents woody and marſhy re- 
gions. Monſ. de la Borde, a correſpondent of the 
Count de Cepede, kept one alive for ſome time: it 
often continued in the water for hours together, hiding 
itſelf when diſturbed or affrighted, but delighted in 
coming out occaſionally, and baſking in the ſun. 

The L. bicarinata is deſcribed by Linnæus as a 
ſmall ſpecies. We muſt therefore either ſuppoſe Lin- 
næus to have deſcribed a very young or ſmall ſpeci- 
men, or the ſpecies above deſcribed to be in reality 
different from the bicarinata, though marked by ſimi- 
lar characters: or it is even poſſible that it may he 
a a ſexual difference of the dracena, with which the 
Count de Cepede appears to confound it by quoting 
the figure of Seba as repreſenting the ſame animal. 
Synonymes.— Lacerta bicarinata, Gmelin's Linn. 
SillonE, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Bicarinated lizard, 
Shaw. | | 5 
The Ion ARucu is a large lizard found in Braſil, 
eſpecially about the river St. Francis, much reſembling 
the crocodile, and is ſaid to climb trees with great 
facility. It ſeems to be a variety either of this ſpecies 
or of the dracena ; but it is of a darker colour, and 
its claws are weaker. 


Tus CORDYLUS. 


TAIL ſhort, ſurrounded with rings of ſharp-pointed 
and denticulated ſcales; body ſmooth. The Linnæan 
character, . body ſmooth,” muſt be underſtood as 
applying to the back and belly, when compared with 
the legs and ſides, and eſpecially with the tail, for on 
the inſides of the thighs there are ſimilar rows of tuber- 
cles with thoſe on the guana, nimble lizard, green li- 
zard, &c. | 

The ſpecies which forms the ſubject of this article 
is found in Aſia and Africa, and appears likewiſe to 


inhabit the ſouth of Europe, as Ray mentions having 
| mel 
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met with it near Montpellier. The name of cordylus, 
which is excluſively appropriated to this ſpecies by 
Linnæus, has likewiſe been applied by ſome writers 
to ſeveral. others, and particularly to the dracæna, al- 
ready deſcribed. The following deſcription is given 
by Cepede from ſeveral individuals, preſerved in the 
Roy a! Cabinet at Paris. E 4 | 
The bead is ſomewhat triangular, enlarged at the 
back part, and very much flattened; being covered 
on the top and lides by large ſcales. The two jaws 
are covered by two other rows of large ſcales, and 
are armed with [mall {trong. ſharp teeth of an equal 
ſize. The nollrils are ſmall; and the openings of the 
ears are narrow, being ſituated at the two extremities 
of the bale of the triangle of which the muzzle forms 
the apex- The body 1s much flattened; the belly 
being covered with tolerably large and almoſt ſquare 
ſcales, arranged in half rizgs or tranſverſe bands, 
The ſcales on the back are larger than thoſe on the 
belly, and are likewiſe almoſt ſquare; thoſe on the 
ſides are all ridged, giving the flanks a prickly or 
ſpinous appearance, The tail is almoſt equal in 
length to the body; ayd the ſcales, which. cover it, 
in overlapping circles, have each a prominent ridge, 
terminating in a kind of lengthened prickle, which is 
2 with a very ſmall {pine at each ſide. Theſe 
cales, being of conſiderable length, and riſing up at 
their ends, form very diſtin& waved rings, ſomewhat 
diſtant from each other, giving the tail the appearance 
of being compoled of ſeveral ſtages or portions. In 
one female in ividual, the tail of which was entire, 
were counted nineteen of theſe circles. | The ſcales 
which cover the legs reſemble thoſe on the tail, being 
ridged longitudinally, and ending in ſharp points. 
'The feet have five toes each, alb of which are armed 
with claws. The colour of the ſcales is blue, more 
or leſs mixed with cheſuut in blotches or ſtripes. To- 
tal length, ien inches. 171} mnt Coe 


Synonymes.” 


; form, being a very beautiful variegation of white, 
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1 1 cordylus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Cor 


cauda ſpinoſa, Seba, i. t. 84. f. g, 4. L. nigra Afri. 


Cana, Seba, ii. t. 62. f. 5. Cordyle, Ency. meth. and 
Gepede. Cordyle lizard, SHW. 

3 _—_ mentions a variety, with, the ſcales much 
maller. ä 


III. Back and tail, or the whole body, covered with 
___ denticullated or ſharp-pointed ſcales. 
Tus PELLUMA LIZARD. 

TAIL vericillate, longiſn, with rhomboidal ſcales, 
This is one of the middle- Zed lizards; the total 
length being nearly two feet, and the length of the 
body and tail nearly equal. It is a native of Chilli, 
where it is faid to inhabit hollows under ground. It 
is covered on the upper parts with very minute ſcales, 
and is beautifully variegated with green, yellow, blue, 
and black : the under parts are of à gloſſy yellowiſh 
green: the tail long and verticillated by rows of rhom- 

id ſcales; ' The ſkin of this lizard is ſaid to be 
uſed by the Chilians for the purpoſe of a purſe. 

Synonymes.—Eacerta pelluma, Gmel. from Molin. 


Pelſuma lizard, Shaw. 


II STARRY LIZARD. 

TAL encircled with various rings of ſcales, bead 
and body beſet with ſpines. i 

The tail of this lizard is uſually rather ſhort, or of 
what is called a middle length, ſcarcely reaching that 
of ahe body; being taper in its form, and diminiſhing 


from the root to che tip. This animal is_exiremely 


difagreeable in its appearance; reſembling ihe toad a 
= deal, eſpecially in 4he general form of the head; 

which circumſtance it reſembles the orbicular li- 
zard, .infomuch that ſome authors have given the 
ſame names to both. Its colours, bowevet, make up 
in a great meaſure for the diſguſting appearance of ius 


black, 


vius, Gronov. C. verus, Laur. L. Africanus 
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black, and grey, and ſometimes green, which are diſ- 
poled like the colours of marble. | 3 
This ſpecies is found in all parts of Africa, from 
Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope: it is likewiſe 
found in the ealt, in the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
in Judea, and in Syria; in which two laſt-mentioned - 
countries, according to Belon, it grows to a conſide- 
rable ſize, being as large as a weaſel, M. Cetti, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Sardinia, informs us that it is 
commort in that iſland, where it inhabits the houſes, . 
being called tarentole by the Sardinians and in ſeveral 
parts of Italy; which name is likewiſe given to a va- 
riety of the green lizard, and even to ſome others: 
The ſtarry lizard, however, is chiefly abundant in 
Egypt; being found in great numbers about the py- 
ramids and the ancient tombs, where they live among 
the crevices of the ſtones, feeding on flies and other 
winged inſeas, | » | 
The pyramids, thoſe almoſt indeſtructible monu- 
ments of human power and vanity in times far beyond 
the reach of hiſtory, ſeem deſtined to preſent very 
extraordinary objects of various kinds. Both in an- 
cient and modern times, the excrements of this lizard 
have been gathered among the pyramids with great care: 
By the ancients, who ſuppoſed this ſubſtance to be the 
excrement of the crocodile, it was called crocodilia ; 
and the ſame name, according to Belon, is retained 
by the modern Greeks. Perhaps theſe excrements 
would not have been in ſo much requeſt, had th 
been known not to proceed either from the largeſt or 
the ſmalleſt of the lizard tribe; for the extremes of | 
Wings, whether in greatneſs or minutenſs, are apt to 
impoſe on the ignorance of thoſe who are unable to 
onlider the great chain of nature. The moderns, 
owever, being better informed on this ſubject, have 
eſerred that ſubſtance to the ſtarry lizard, which poſ- 
eſſes no remarkable properties; but the true or falſe 
alue of its excrement having beenaltcady eſtabliſhed, 
Vox. XII. No, 152. Li it 
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it ſtill continues in ule, eſpecially among the Turks, 
who conſume large quantities of it as a coſmetic, 

It may be here oblerved, that the lizard which we 
may ſuppoſe to have been emphatically termed ſel! 
by the ancients, from its being marked with Ipots re. 
ſembling ſtars, ſeems at preſent unknown. It is, 
however, obſervable, that in one of Seba's plates a 
ſpecies occurs which is actually marked with well. 
defined or regular ſtar- ſhaped ſpots. 

Synonymes. — Lacerta ſtellio, Linn. Gmel. and 
Haſſelg. L. coſtordilos, difta, Tournefort. Cordylus 
ſtellio, Laur. and Seba, ii. t. 8. f 7. L. aculeata Pro. 
montorii Bone Spei, Scha ii. t. 9. f. 6. Stellion, Eng. 
meth. and Cepede. Starry lizard, Kerr, Rough lizard, 


Tus MOORISH LIZARD. 


TAIL ſhort, ſurrounded at the root with rings of 

pointed ſcales, the outer end being ſmooth; upper 

rt of the body prickly ; toes lamellate underneath, 
and deſtitute of claws. 

Cepede-and Shaw agree that this ſpecies much re- 
ſembles the gecko; and therefore place it in the 6 
diviſion among the geckos ; but Schneider inſiſts that 
Cepede never {aw the animal, and that his gecketo 
a different ſpecies called dubia, which therefore ve 
ſhall deſcribe in its place. The preſent ſpecies infa. 
bits Mauritinia and India. Beneath the thighs 1s 3 
ſhort row of papillæ. The tail is flattiſh beneall, 
and covered with broad tranſverſe ſcales ; the principal 
or molt ſtrongly marked verticilliare the fix upperont 
Synonymes.— Lacerta Mauritanica, Gmelzn's Lin: 
Gekko mwicatus, Laur. Stellio Mauritanicus, Schne 
Salamandia Ceilonica, Seba, t. 108. f. 4.5. Maut 
tanic gecko, Shaw. Mooriſh lizard, Turton. 

There are o varieties. 6, With the tail entirely 
rounded with prickly ripgs.— Gekko veriicillay 


Laur, and Seba, t. 108. f. 2, 7. | 
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„ With the body prickly all over.—Gekko acu- 
jeatus, Houttuyn. and Seba, t. 108. f. 6. 


Tus AZURE LIZARD. 


TAIL verticillate, ſhort, with mucronate ſcales. 
The colour of this ſpecies, in its natural or recent 
ſtate, ſeems to be an elegant pale blue, faſciated on 
the body and tail with ſeveral tranſverſe and ſome- 
what alternate bands either of black or very deep 
blue; but this is moſt conſpicuous in the ſmaller ſpe- 
cimens or varieties. It allo appears to be ſometimes 
met with of a plain colour, or with only a pair of faſ- 
ciæ on the upper parts of the body. The head is ra- 
ther obtuſe; the body moderately thick, and covered, 
as well as the limbs, with very ſmall ſmooth ſcales: 
the tail, on the comrary, which is of moderate length, 
is very diſtinctly and ſtrongly - verticillated by rows 
of large carinated ſcales, the extremities of which pro- 


ject conſiderably, ſo as to form ſo many ſpiny points. 


It inhabits Africa; and is conſidered by Linnæus as 
connecting this divihon with the next, 27> 

Synony mes.—Lacerta azurea, Linn. and Gmel. I. 
Africana elegantiſſima, Seba, ii. t. 62. f. 6. Azure, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. Azure lizard, Shaw and 
Turton. 7 
Ot the variety g we have no account. Cordy lus 
Bralilienſis, Laurenti. 1 8 

y This likewiſe inhabits Braſil, and is called tecun- 
hana. Many coloured ſtripes ornament the upper part 
of the body from the head to the tail, the middle one 
of which, running along the back is white, marked with 
brown dots, the reſt are of a pale blue with bright black 
ſpots, and marked out with ſmall yellow lines. The 
abdomen is variegated with blue and black.” The 
head is of a pale blue with black ſpots, but the thighs, 
feet, and tocs, are marked with bright white ones; the 
reſt of the animal is of a pale blue. The tail is en- 
| 112 circled - , 
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circled by dark blue belts. —Stellio faſcia ad humeroz 
ſaturate ſpadicea, Seba i. 91. f. 4. 

The Quetzpalco of Seba is a variety of the azurea, 
if not the ſpecies itſelf. A ſpecimen of this a imal, 
which Dr. Shaw gives as a diſtin ſpecies, is preſcrved 
in the Britiſh Muſeum. Its length is about a foot 
14 #) and half, but it probably grows to a conſiderably larger 
; | "7 fize. The head is covered with fomewhat {mall ſub. 

: hexagonal ſcales, and is very diſtinctly marked off, az 

it were, from the body: beneath the throat is a ver 
conſpicuous tranſverſe plait; and the whole ſkin allo 
about the neck, throat, and beginning of the ſides, is 
as Seba deſcribes it, remarkably lax, and it ts-probable 
that in the living animal the ſkin beneath the throat 
may have a. kind of pouched appearance, though en- 
tirely without any middle carina on that part. The 
other parts of the body, both above and- below, are 

covered with very fmall fcales; of which, however, 
thoſe of the under parts are rather larger than thoſe 
of the upper. From the beginning of the neck to 
the origin of the tail runs a ſeries of ſhort denticulz- 
tions, forming a ſerrated creſt of very flight elevation: 
the tail is very long, and ſtrongly marked into nume- 
Tous verticilli or rings, compoſed of very long and 
very ſtrongly carinated ſcales; each terminating in a 
lengthened point, and thus cauſing a fpiny appearance 
throughout the whole length of that part. The feet 
are all pentadactylous, and the toes rather long; eſpe-- 
cially thoſe of the hind feet: the claws ſtrong and 
ſharp. The colour of this ſpecies on the upper paris 
is glaucous, variegated with a few ſmall and ſome- 
what indiſtinct clouds and marblings of a whitiſh caſt: 
the tail and under parts are of a pale or yellouill 
white colour. L. acanthura, the ſpine-tailed lizard, 
Shaw. L. Braſilienſis, quetzpaleo, &c. Seba, t. 9 
f. 4. Quetapaleo, Cepede, ii. 8 1. 
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TAE ANGULATED LIZARD. 


THE tail long and hexagonal; the ſcales carinate 
and mucronate. - Linnzus, quoting Rolander, arſt 
publiſhed a deſcription of this ſpecies, which in- 
habits America. The head is remarkable, baving the 
appearance of being cut abruptly at its hinder part, 
where the {kin forms ſeveral tranſverſe ridges. All 
the ſcales covering the body are pointed, and have 
| elevated ridges, except thoſe on the belly. The ant- 
mal can erect theſe ſcales at its pleaſure, and is then 
all over briſtled with ſmall ſharp ipines. The under 
part of the throat is covered by two large round ſeales. 
The general colour of this ſpecies is reddiſh brown, 
and its ſize is ſmall. Inhabits America. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta angulata, Linn. and Gmel. 
Hexagone, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Angular lizardy 
Turton. Angulated lizard, Shaw. 


Tux ORBICULAR LIZARD. 


TAIL round, three ſpines on the top of the head, 
belly almoſt hemiſpherical. | 
The body is fo bulky, eſpecially at the fides and 
belly, as to be almoſt as broad as it is long, which has 
induced Linnæus, following other natural hiſtorians, 
to give it the trivial name of orbicularis. The belly 
is deſtitute of tranſverſe bands, or ſemi- circular rows 
of ſcales. The tail is ſhort, at leaſt does not exceed 
the length of the body. The toes are covered with 
fcales both on their upper and under ſurfaces. The 
ground colour is whitiſh grey, more or leſs ſpotted 
with brown or yellowiſh. ; 
The orbicular lizard is by no means an agreeable 
object; the thickneſs and general proportions of its 
body giving it very much the appearance of a toad, 
_ furniſhed with a tail and beſet with prickles: but the 
gentleneſs of its manners ſoon effaces its deſormity, 


the effect of which is conſiderably diminiſhed by the 
beauty of its colours. 


Its 
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Its prickles ſeem only intended for defence, as it 
never attempts to do the ſmalleſt injury. It becomes 
readily tame; allows itſelf to b- handled, without 
ever offering to bite, and even ſeems fond of being 
careſſed, appearing pleaſed at being turned over and 
over. Some parts of its body are extremely ſenſible, 
particularly about the noſe and eyes, where, we are 
aſſured by ſome writers, it bleeds on the ſlighteſt 
touch. Ray informs us, that this innocent animal, 
dried and powdered, is uſed as a remedy in ſome dif. 
eaſes. Inhabits the warm parts of America. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta obicularis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Cordylus hiſpidus, Laur. Salamandra orbicularis, 
Seba, t, 109. f. 6, Tapaye, contrafted from the Ame- 
rican name Tapayaxin, Ency. meth. and Cepede, unlefs 
that name rather applies to the variety. Orbicular 
lizard, Shaw and Turton. 

The variety 8 has a ſhorter tail, and wants the three 
long ſpines on the head; and to this variety ſeems 
properly applied the name tapayaxin, which Cepede 
gives tothe ſpecies. It inhabits New Spain, but is very 
rare and uncommon. The whole body, head, ſeei, 
and tail, are rough with bright ſhining prickles like 
the points of needles; it is allo covered with very 
clolely united ſquamæ of various colours, as white, 
dark brown, reddiſh, grey, cinereous, and fleſh colour. 
Its toes are armed with very ſharp black and crooked 
nails, and beautifully covered with ſquamæ to the ve- 
ry ends, and variegated like marble. The head is ſhort, 
hard, and triangular, blunied from the forehead very 
much like that of the camelion: from the root of the 
noſtrils above the eyes, which are very long and bright, 
is exten ed along the forchead ſomething prominent 
refembling a ſhield, reaching thence to the neck, and 
uniting with the back. L. orbicularis ſpinoſus, ta- 
payaxin, Seba, t. 8g. f. 1, 2. and Hernandus. I. 
orbiculatus, Ray. Cordyina orbicularis, Laur. 5 
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Taz BASILISK LIZARD. 


TAIL long; a radiated dorſal and caudal fin, and 
pointed occipital creſt. | 

The bafiliſk of the ancients, ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt malignant of all poiſonous animals, and of which 
the very aſpe& was ſaid to be fatal, is a fabulous ex- 
iſtence, to be found only in the repreſentations of 
painters and poets. Without citing other deſcriptions, 
it may be ſufficient to quote that of Lucan, who, with 
true poetic licence, repreſents the baſiliſk exerting 
his terrific glance in the burning deſerts of Africa, 
and obliging the reſt of the poiſonous tribe to pre- 
ſerve an humble diſtance ; 


Sibilague effundens cunflas terrentia peſtes, 
Ante venena nocens, late ſibi ſubmovet omne 
Vulgus, et in vacua regnat baſiliſcus arena. 


Then fiercely hiſſing through the poiſon'd air 
The baſiliſk exerts his deathful glare: 

At diſtance bids each vulgar peſt remain, 
And reigns ſole monarch of bis ſultry plain. 


But the animal known in modern natural hiſtory by 
this name is a ſpecies of lizard, of a very ſingular 
ſhape, and which 1s particularly. diſtinguiſhed by a 
long and broad wing like proceſs or expanſion conti- 
nue d along the whole length of the back, and to a very 
conſiderable diſtance on the upper part of the tail, 
and furniihed at certain diſtances with internal radii 
analogous to thoſe in the fins of fiſhes, and ſtill more 
ſo to thoſe in the wings of the Draco volans, or fly- 
ing dragon. This proceſs is of different elevation in 
different parts, ſo as to appear ſtrongly ſinuated and 
indented, and is capable of being either dilated or 
contratted at the pleaſure of the animal. The occi- 
put or hind part of the head is elevated into a''very. 
conſpicuous pointed hood or hollow creſt; and from 

this 
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this creſt, ſays Cepede, the name boſilic, which ſigni- 
fies © liutle king,” is derived, | | 
Notwithſtanding its formidable appearance, the ba. 
ſiliſk is a pertealy harmleſs animal, and, like many 
other of the lizard tribe, relides principally among 
trees, where it feeds on inſets, &c. It has Jong ago 
been admirably figured in the work of Seba, and as 
it is an extremely rare ſpecies, has ſometimes been 
conſidered (from the ſtrangeneſs of its form) as a fic- 
. titious repreſentation, There js, however, in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, a very fine ſpecimen, well preſerved 
in ſpirits, and wbich fully confirms the excellency of 
Seba's figure; from which, in all probability, Lin- 
næus himſelf (who never ſaw the animal) took his ſpe- 
cific deſcription, The colour of the bafiliſk is a 
pale cinereous brown, with fome darker variegations 
towards the upper part of the body. Its length is a- 
bout a foot and a half. The young or ſmall ſpecimens 
have but a ſlight appearance either of the dorſal or 
caudal proceſs, or of the pointed occipital creſt, The 
baſiliſk is principally found in South America, and 
ſometimes conſiderably exceeds the length before 
mentioned, meaſuring three feet, or even more, from 
the noſe to the extremity of the tail. It is faid to be 
an animal of great agility, and is capable of ſwimming 
occaſionally. with perfelt eaſe, as well as of ſpringing 


' 
* was 
— 


from tree io tree by the help of its dorſal creſt, which - 
It expands in order to ſupport its flight. fi 
Synonymes.—Lacerta bafiliſcus, Linn. and Gmel. A 
Draco arboreus volans Americanus, ſive bakhiliſcus, 
Seba, t. 100. f. 1. Baſiliſcus Americanus, Laur. Ba- th 
filic, Eney. meth. and Cepede. Baliliſk, Shaw. Balililk * 
Mzard, Turton. - ; . * 
Taz CRESTED LIZARD. bi 
TAIL' ſubcarinated, plain - edged gular creſt, and " 
ſmooth back. - | #4 


Rather a ſwall ſpecies, ſcarcely exceeding thelengh 
| 0 
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of eight or nine inches from the noſe to the extremity 
of the tail. Its general form is rather ſlender; the 
head ſmall; the ſaout. taper, the back ſmooth, or deſ- 
titute of ſerratures, a ſharpened carina only running 
along the upper part of the tail: the throat is furniſh- 
ed with a gular creſt, which is of a ſmooth or rounded 
outline; the ſcales on the whole animal are very 
ſmall: the tail long; and the toes, as in ſome other 
lizards, fomewhat dilated on each fide towards their 
extremities. The colour of the animal is blue. It is 
a native of South America. | 6 4d, 
Synonymes,—Lacerta principalis, Linn. and Gmel. 
L. Ceilonica, maculis albis et nigris notata, Seba, 11. t. 
32. f. g. Large doigt, the thick-toed lizard, Ency. meth, 
and Cepede. - Smooth-creſted lizard, Shaw. £43! 
The Roquet, defcribed by Cepede, appears to be a 
variety of the above, It was ſent from Martinico to 
the Royal Cabinet, under the appellation of anolis, 
or garden lizard. Ii is by no means the anolis of 
Rochefort and Ray, but reſembles very much the 
animal deſcribed by Dutertre and Rochefort, under 
the name of roquet. The roquet reſembles che L. 
agilis in ſeveral circumſtances of its figure and ſtruo- 
ture; but differs materially from that ſpecies, by want- 
ing the tranſverſe bands of ſcales on the belly. It 
is never of any conſiderable ſize: that in the royal 
cabinet meaſured two inches and a half long, exclu- 
ſive of the tail, which is twice the length of the body. 
The roquet deſeribed by Ray was conſiderably 
ſhorter, the body and head being only one inch, and 
the tail an inch and a half long. The general colour 
is like that of a withered leaf, ſpotted with yellow 
and blackiſh, The eyes are very bright, and the 
noſtrils are tolerably large. Its manners and 'ha- 
bits are extremely fimilar to thoſe of the L. agilis; 
like that ſpecies, it frequents gardens, and is very ac+ 
tive, its 3 being long, which, railing its body, | 
from the ground, contributes to its agility. The claws 
Vor. XII. No, 152, K k £42 are 
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are long and hovked, which enable it to climb with faci. 
lity. In running, it always carries the head a good 
deal elevated, which attitude increaſes the agreeable. 
neſs of its appearance and motions. It runs about 
with amazing ſwifineſs, in ſudden and interrupted 
Jerks, that are compared, in their rapidity, to the flight 
of a bird. It ſeeems to prefer moiſt ſituations, and 
is frequently found among ſtones, ſeeming to be fond 
of I-aping about from one to another. Both in rus. 
ning and when at reſt, it always keeps the tail reflected 
over its back; and it bends its tail, which is ver 
ſlender, into a circle. Notwithſtanding the rapidityof 
it motions, and the apparent petulance of its manners, 
It is in realiiy very barmleſs, and even docile, affett. 
ing the company of mankind, like the ſcaly and green 
lizards. When fatigued by its rapid movements, and 
over-heated, it ſtops for a time with its mouth open, 
puſhing out a large divided tongue, and pants like a 
dog that has taken violent exerciſe, It is probably 
from this habit, joined to the uſual turned-up form ol 
the tail, that it has received the trivial name of rogue, 


which is given in France to a particular ſmall kindot bp 
dog. It deſtroys great numbers of inſects; and as it 
eaſily and frequently goes into ſmall holes in the WM i 
ground, in thot: places which it frequents, ſome have V 
alleged that it feeds on the eggs of other lizards and ba 
ſmall tortoiſes, which, being only covered by (oli | 
membranes, give hardly any reſiſtance to its teen. WM ple 
—L. cinereus minar, Sloane. Roquet, Cepede. pe. 
Tus BROAD-TAILED LIZARD. - 


- BODY rough, colour grey-brown, paler beneat), 
with depreſſed Janceolate tail almoſt ſpiny on ihe 
margin. 1 1 

This remarkable ſpecies is a native of New Hol 
land, and is ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhed by the peculit 
form of its tail, which is flat or depreſſed, and grad 
ally widens from the baſe to a greater diameter * 


* 
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the body of the animal, and again gradually tapers to 

a (harp attenuated extremity : it is muticated, as is EVE» 

ry other part of the upper ſurface-of the animal, by 

ſmall tubercles, which on the edges of the tail arelengih- 

ened into ſharpened points: the head is large, ſome- 

WF what flattened, broad at the back part, and tapers at 

W the ſnout: the neck is nearly of the diameter of the 

"3 body, which ſomewhat exceeds the tail in length: the 

WE limbs are of moderate length and rather ſlender than 

1.20 ſtrong: the feet all pentadactyle, with {lender toes, 

armed by curved claws. The colour of the whole 

amal on the upper parts, is a duſky browniſh grey; 

beneath paler and ſmooth. The general length of 

this ſpecies ſeems to be from four to fix inches or 

rather more. In habit, except in the feet, it is allied 

to the Gecko tribe, in the vith diviſion, — Lacerta 

platura, the broad-tailed lizard, White's Journal, Pl. 
32. Shaw and Turton, 9085 


IV. Back ciliate, toothed, or creſted ; head covered with 
calloſeties. R 88 


Tus COMMON ox AMERICAN GUANA. 
SPECIFIC character long round tail, ſerrated 
back, and denticulated gular creſt; | F 
Though the lizard tribe affords numerous exam 
ples. of ſtrange and peculiar form, yet few ſpecies are 
perhaps more eminent in this reſpe& than the Guana, 
which grows to a very conſiderable ſize, and is often 
ſeen of the length of hve; Four, and even fix, feet: It 
is a native of many parts of America and the Weſt- 
Indian iſlands, and is alſo ſaid to occur in ſome parts 
{ the Eaſt Indies. Its general colour is green, but 
with much variation in the tinge of different indivi- 
duals: it is generally ſhaded with. brown in parts of 
be body, and ſometimes. this is even the predominat- 
Ws colour. It has been deſcribed and figured by ſe- 
veral authors, but che moſt expreſſive repreſentations 
re, thoſe given by Seba, who has no leſs than five. 
Kk 2 | The 
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+ The guana is eafily diſtinguiſhed from all other ii. 
zards, by the large pouch which hangs from the under 
fide of its neck, and by the ſerrated or indented crel, 
Which reaches from the head to the extremity of thetail, 
and which: likewiſe adorns the fore part of the chron. 
The ſpecimen. in the Royal Cabinet, at Paris, which 
was ſent by M. Sonini from Cayenne, and from 
which the deſcription in Cepede's work was formed, 
was four feet long. | 
The head of the guana is compreſſed at the ſides 
and flattened at the top. The teeth are ſharp, and 
reſemble much in form thoſe of the green lizards, tha 
are found in the ſouth of France. The muzzle, be- 
tween the eyes, and the circuit of both jaws, are co. 
vered with - ſmooth, ſhining, and | highly-coloured, 
fcales; three of theſe, larger than the reſt, are placed 
on each ſide of the head, beneath the external ear, 
and one of theſe three, larger than either of the other; 
is of an oval figure, and of remarkable poliſh and bi- 
- hancy.” The eyes and the openings of the ears arc 
very large. Above the noſtrils, the top of the head 
and each fide of the, neck, are ſtudded with tuber 
cles, like the figure of cut diamonds. A kind o 
creſt, compoſed of large projeQting ſcales, ſomeviil 
like ſpear-points in their form, extends from the ex 
tremity of the lower jaw, under the throat, and one 
ments the fore part of the dilatable pouch on the neck 
The body, the tail, and the legs, are covered by {mil 
ſcales, which form a projecting ridge on the bac 
This ridge or creſt on the back, which extends fron 
the top of the head to the extremity of the tail, is con 
pores of very long ſharp fcales, ſtanding perpendics 
fuarly upwards; the higheſt of theſe are on the midded 
the back, and they diminiſh gradually inlengthtowa® 
the end of the tail, where they are hardly perceptib! 
The tail is round, inſtead of being comprefled at i 
4ides, as in the crocodiles, and the preceding ſpec® 
of lizards, and it tapers very much towards my 
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Fach foot, both behind and before, bas five divided 
toes, armed with ſtrong hooked claws. On each fore 
foot, the firſt or innermoſt toe has only one joint, or 
phalanx, the ſecond has two, the third three, the fourth 
four, and the fifth or outermoſt tuo. On each hind 
foot, the innermoſt toe has one phalanx, the ſecond 
two, the third three, the fourth four, and. the fifth, 
which is ſeparated fromthe reſt like a thumb, has three. 
On each ſide, under the thighs, there is a row of 
fitteen hollow tubercles, which are all perforated at 
their ſummits, as if intended as outlets or excretory 
duRs to ſome ſecretion : their real uſe, however, has 
not been hitherto aſcertained, but it is an intereſting 
object of inquiry. ir Me. SA rite 
In general, the ground colour of this ſpecies is 
green, mixed with yellow, or with different ſhades 
of blue: on the belly, the legs, and the tail, theſe co- 
lours are often variegated in ſtreaks. In the indi- 
vidual, from which this deſcription was formed, the 
tail was ſurrounded with rings of different colours: 
But the colours of this ſpecies vary from various cir- 
cumſtances of age, ſex, and climate; which explains 
the apparent contradictions that are found in the de- 
ſeriptions of the guana, as given by various voyagers 
and naturaliſts. | dS. 

IT be diſpoſitions of this ſpecies, which feeds entirely 
on vegetables and inleQs, are extremely gentle and 
harmleſs. We muſt not, however, be ſurpriſed at the 
terrifying appearance which has been been attributed 
to it by ſome travellers; eſpecially when, agitated 
by fear or wrath, its eyes ſeem on fire, it hiſſes like 
a ſerpent, it ſwells out its pouch under the throat, 
laſhes about its long tail, ereQts the ſcales on its back, 
and holds its head, briſtled all over with tubercles, 


in a menacing poſture. ag SIE 

The female is uſually. ſmaller than the male; her 
colours and porportions are more elegant and agree- 
able; her appearance is more gentle and Pealn, 
| an 
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and her ſcales have frequently a very fine and bril- 
liant green colour. All thele beauties have not, ap- 


. parently, been beſtowed in vain, but ſeem to have pro- 
"duced the moſt violent attachment on the part of the 
male. On the beginning of the fine weather, at the 
end of winter, the male ſeeks for the female with great 
ardour; and, forgetting his uſual gentleneſs or ſtupi- 
dity, he defends his mate even with fury, attacking 
evety object that ſeems inclined to hurt her, with 
great boldneſs; and, at this time, though his bite is by 


no means poiſonous, he faſtens ſo firmly, chat it is necel- 


fary either to kill him, or to beat him violently on the 
noſe to make him quit his hold. The female uſually 
guits the woods or mountains about two months after 
the end of winter, on purpoſe to depoſit her eggs in 
the ſand of the ſea ſhore. Theſe eggs are ſaid to be 
always unequal in number, from thirteen to twenty- 
Hive. They are longer, but not thicker, than pige- 
vbns'eggs. The. outer covering is white and flexible, 
more like thoſe of the ſea tortoiſe than the eggs of 
crocodiles. The inſide is whitiſh, and has no glairy 
matter, like the white in birds eggs. Molt travellers 
ſay, that theſe eggs give an excellent reliſh to ſauces, 
and that their taſte is preferable to that of poultry- 
eggs. 
erde guana, according to moſt authors, ſwims with 
difficulty, though it is moſtly found on the ſhores of 
the ſea, and the banks of rivers. Cateſby ſays, that, 
when in the water, it uſes its tail almoſt alone for 
ſwimming, keeping all its feet drawn cloſe up to its 
belly. But it runs with aſtoniſhing nimbleneſs along 
even the higheſt branches of trees, around which 1 
twilts its body and tail, concealing the head in the va- 
tious foldings of the body. iv 

In Surinam, the guana, with various other lizards and 
ſeveral kinds of ſerpents, frequent the branches of a 
ſweet-ſmelling ſpecies of jaſmine. When they have 
regaled themſelves with food, they retire to reſt 7 
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the branches which overhang the water; and at this 
time, notwithſtanding their uſual agility, they become 
quite ſtupid, and are ęaſily caught. The natural gen- 
tleneſs of their diſpoſitions, increaſed perhaps by that 
languor to which moſt lizards and ſerpents are ſub- 
je& aſter ſwallowing a conſiderable quantity of food, 


occalions the tranquillity and inattention, remarked 


by moſt voyagers, with which theſe aminals, though 


naturally timid and active, permit the approach of 


danger. The guana is difficultly killed, by blows, or 
even by wounds from fire arms; but it dies very 
ſpeedily, after puſhing any ſharp inſtrument, even a 
ſtraw, up its noſtrils; this occaſions the flow of a few 
drops of blood, after which the animal expires. The 
ſtupidity or apathy, with reſpe& to danger, which has 
been attributed to the guana, and which is almoſt al- 
ways the companion of innocence, is ſo great, that the 
animal is very eaſily caught alive. In ſeveral coun- 


— 


tries of America, it is hunted with dogs, that are train - 


ed to the chale; but it is likewiſe eafily taken in traps, 
or by the following artifice. The perſon who means 
to catch a guana, takes a long ſtick. having a ſmall 
ſtrong chord at its extremity, formed into a running 
nooſe. , When he diſcovers a guana extended on 
the branch of a tree, baſking in the beams of the ſun, 
he advances ſlowly, whiſtling in a particular manner; 
the animal ſeems pleaſed with the ſound, and extends 
its head as if to liſten ; coming gradually nearer, and 


continuing to whiſtle, he begins by tickling the fides 


and throat of. the guana, which not only admits this 
liberty, but turns itſelf up gently to receive it, ſeemin 
delighted with the treacherous careſſes: thus, ſeducin 
it, as it were, by tickling and by the ſound of his 


whiltle, to its ruin, he induces it gradually to lift ns 
head from among the branches, and dexterouſly ſlips 


the nooſe over its neck; then giving it a ſudden jerk, 
cauſes it to fall on the ground, and ſeizing it by 
the rogt of the tail, places one of his feet on its, 

918 body 
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body to hold it faſt. Notwithſtanding the ap- 
parent natural ſtupidity and gentleneſs of the guana, 
it no ſooner finds its confidence thus groſsly abulcd, 
but it endeavours to afſume a violence that does not 
ſeem congenital to its nature: it becomes extremely 
agitated ; its throat {wells out with rage, its eyes ſeem 
all on fire, and it opens its large mouth; but all its 
efforts are no in vain; the hunter, preſſing it to the 
ground with his whole ſtrength, holds it faſt, till be 
has tied its mouth and legs, fo that it is no longer ca- 
pable either of flight or defence. | 

The guana may be kept alive without food for ſe. 
veral days. When firſt taken, it ſeems exceſſivch 
averſe from the reſtraint; it is at firſt apparently de- 
firous of biting, but ſoon becomes tame and even 
familiar, and may be kept in gardens, or even in 
boules, with great ſafety. In this ſtate of domeſti. 
city, it keeps generally at reſt during the day, and 
goes about at night; at which ſeaſon, owing to its 
eyes being conſtructed like thoſe. of cats, it is more 
readily able to ſeize inſects, on which it chiefly feeds. 
When walking about, it is frequenily ſeen to dart out 
is tongue, probably to catch {mall flies. It is very 
eaſily tamed, eſpecially wben caught young, and is 
then both a beautiful and innocent animal. Brown re- 
lates, that he kept a full grown guana in his houſe for 
more than two months. At firſt, it appeared fierce 
and miſchievous, but became gentle in a few days 
It lay quiet on a bed for the moſt part during the day, 
but ran about at night, and was never obſerved to 
eat any thing, but ſeemed to Jap up ſmall particles 
floating in the air with its tongue, which were certain 
minute inſeQs, darting out its tongue 10 catch thele, 
while walking about exaRly like the chameleon. 

The fleſh of the guana, according to Brown, is much 
eſteemed, and is even preferable, when fricaſſeed ot 
otherwiſe properly dreſſed, to that of poultry ; though 

it is ſaid to be huriful to thoſe whoſe. blood is in . 

7 | . Oran 
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order, and M. de la Borde alleges that it is of diffi 
cult digeſtion. The p 4 of the females is reckoned 
more delicate and fatt&han that of the males. They 
are even made an article of trade in the Bahama 
iſlands, being carried alive to Carolina, and other 
rts of America, where the fleſh is ſalted up for uſe. 
M. de la Borde informs us, that in ſome iſlands, 
where the guana is ſcarce, it is reſerved for the tables 
of the rich. Hence we ought not to be ſurpriſed at 
the avidity with which this gentle and harmleſs animal 
is ſought after, which never deſtroys any thing but 
uſeleſs leaves and flowers, or noxious inletts, which 
requires'only the hole of a rock or ſome dry bran- 
ches for its habitation, and which has been placed by 
nature as one of the greateſt ornaments of the foreſts, 
Mankind is more eager to deltroy thoſe animals 
which are objects of luxury, and which may miniſter 
to his appetites, than to extirpate ſuch as are hurtful. 
Concretions are ſometimes found within the body of 
the guana, ſimilar to thoſe already mentioned in the bo- 
dies of the tortoiſe, the crocodile, &c. and reſembling 
the ſubſtances called bezoars, that are found in the ho- 
dies of viviparousquadrupeds, particularly ſuch as have 
been called occidental bezoars. M. Dombey brought 
one of theſe, from South America, to the royal cabi- 
net at Paris. Its ſhape reſembles the half of an egg, 
ſomewhat hollowed at one end: it is formed of ſeveral 
poliſhed layers, compoſed of ſmall needle-like cryſtal- 
lizations: one end is convex, and the other concave; 
but it muſt not be ſuppoſed a portion of a bezoar 
which had formerly been larger, for its layers are 
regularly continued round the edges of the concave 
part, as well as on that which is convex: in all 
| probability, the nucleus, around which it has crif- 
„ 2!l1zed, was nearly of the ſame form. The ſurface 
ot tbe concave part is not poliſhed, like the reſt of 
| W's body, probably owing to being kept away from 
friction, by its figure. The larger diameter of this 
Vor. XII. No. 152. Ll bezoar 
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bezoar is fifteen lines, or twelfth parts of an inch, 
and the leſſer diameter — „In the colleQtion 
of Seba, there were ſeveraIFaf theſe bezoars from 
the guana, about the ſize of pigeons' eggs, and of a 
einereous yellow colour, with darker ſpots. They 
are called beguan by the Indians, who conſider them 
as more valuable than moſt other bezoars. 

The guana is very common in Surinam, in the 
woods of Guiana, in Cayenne, and in Mexico; but 
is ſcarce in the Weſt- India iſlands, in conſequence of 
being much ſought after, on account of the excellence 
of its fleſh. It is likewiſe found in many parts of 
the Old World, both in Africa and Afia, Dampier . 
ſays that ſeveral guanas or iguanas were ſeen near 
Seal Bay in New Holland, which ſtopped and hilld MW * 
when any one came near them, but did not atten: ARR? 
to run away. It is every where confined to the torrid BRAN © 
zone, being never found in any of the cold or even f 
temperate regions. Its colours vary, according to 
Its age and ſex, and in the ſeveral countries which it 
inhabits; but it is always very remarkable, and rev 
dily diſtinguiſhable from the other ſpecies of lizards 
by its babits, by the peculiarity of its form, and by the 
beautiful enamel which adorns its ſcales, 
Synonymes. — Lacerta Sun, Linn. and Gm 
L. leguan, Bontius. L. ſenembi et iguana, Ry. 
Iguana, Gronov. I. delicatiſſima, Laur. Senembi 
ſeu iguana, Margr. &c. Vana, Olear. and Clujus, 
Leguana, Tamacolin, Senembi, Iguana, &c. Seba, ! 
96, 96, 97, 98. Iguane, Ency. meth. and Cepede 
Grand lezard ou iguane, Dutertre. American guan, 
Turton. Common guana, Shaw. 
8. The chameleon guana is mentioned as a vari), 
but no account is ſubjoined by Gmelin. Iguana ch 
mæleontina, Laur. | | | 

The HoxnzvD Liza, according to Cepede, i 
firſt deſcriber, reſembles the guana in many reſpets 
It is nearly of the ſame ſize, and has the ſame pol 
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nons in the form and dimenſions of its body, legs, 
$ and tail. The head is flattened and ſomewhat hol- 

_ lowed at the top, and has ſimilar large pointed projeft- 
7 ing tubercles at the ſides; but in one ſpecimen theſe 
large tubercles were wanting. The ſcales of the back 
1 of the root of the tail, form a projecting creſt or 
ridge, ſimilar to that of the guana. The teeth are di- 
vided into ſeveral ſmall points, at their edges, ſimilar to 
thoſe of large individuals of the guana ſpecies. This 
lizard varies from the guana in wanting the large creſt- 
ed pouch under the throat: but the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
ratteriſtic is formed by a kind of conical horn, covered 
by a ſingle large ſcale, placed almoſt between the eyes, 
and having before it, between it and the muzzle four 
large projecting tubercles. This lizard, which was 
communicated to the Paris cabinet by Bonnaterre. is 
found in great numbers in St. Domingo.—Lezard 
cornu, Cepede, g Naw 


Taz ASIATIC. GUAN a. 


= TAIL long and rounded; a ſerrated creſt from 
the bind part of the neck along the back, conſifting 
df pointed ſcales or ſpines ſtanding apart;  fimilar 
eales or ſpines round the lower and back part ofithe 
Wead ; theſe erett ſcales are not on the tail, nor on 
he throat, as in the common guana. - A PB 
The head is flat, and very broad at its back part, 
$1 * : * 0 
ike that of the chameleon. Allowing for theſe dife 
, erences, this ſpecies is ſtill conſiderably allied to the 
fy 


ommon guana in general appearance; but is of 
och ſmaller ſize, rarely exceeding the length of a 
ot and half from the tip of the noſe to the extre- 
iy of the tail. It is alſo deſtitute of the very large 
'" gar pouch, fo conſpicuous in that animal; inftead 
f which it has merely a light inflation or enlarge- 
ent on that part. In colour it occaſionally varies, 
ke moſt of this tribe; but is commonly of an elegant 
ist blue, variegated. by ſeveral broad and ſome- 
+ r what 
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what irregular white or whitiſh tranſverſe bands on 
each {ide of the body and tail. The ſcales are larger 
in proportion than thoſe of the guana, ſharp-pointeg, 
and marked by a pretty ſtrong carina: the limbs are 
rather {lender than ſtout, and the toes more remark. 
ably ſo: the tail exceeds the body very conſiderab 
in length, and terminates acutely. 
This ſpecies has been well repreſented in the work 
of Seba, who has figured ſeveral varieties, differing 
in ſize and colour. It is a native of the warmer te. 
gions both of Aſia and Africa, and is found in many 
of the Indian iſlands, and particularly in Ceylon, in 
which it is common. According to Cepede it is allo 
found in Spain: and is ſaid by that author to wander 
about the tops of houſes in queſt of ſpiders; and be 
obſerves, that it is even reported to prey on rats, and 
to fight with ſmall ſerpents in the manner of the com. 
mon green lizard and ſome others. 
 Synonymes. — Lacerta calotes, Linn. and Gn. 
Iguana calotes, Laur. L. Ceilonicus, Soa ajer, Al 
calobotes, &c. Seba, t. 86, 89, 93, 95. Galeot: 
Eno, meth. and Cepede. Galeote lizard, Shaw, Al 
atic-gvana, Turion, Kalot, Kerr. 
Tpbere are three varieties, of which the firſt, f, may 
perhaps be Seba's + Brown lizard with black ſpat 
from Gallicia a province of Spain.” This lizard, oli 
brown colour with numerous black ſpois, came fron 
Corunna; it has a kind of comb or ſaw on the back 
The: head is beautifully covered with ſquamæ, whid 
bending backwards form ſmall angular excrelcenct 
On each ſide of the neck are three excreſcences 
ſembliog thorns. | The ears are fringed. In the mi 
dle of the forebead is a large ſcale like a white rok 
Above the eyes, which are large and ſurrounded i 
a belt orcircle formed of ſcales, are two elevated 
bercles: large bright ſquame cover the noſe alſo. Tt 
jaws diſplay numerous ſharp teeth, and a ſmall ſwek 
ing like the guana. The belly is of a pale 2 75 
| - bs 
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grey, as is the tail, which is long and pointed.— 


Iguana chalcidica, Laur. No. 69. Seba, ii. t. 76. f. g. 
7. A ſmall variety, of a livid hue above, green 
beneath. Iguana minima, Laur. No. 70. ; 
. The tuberculated guana, with broad blunt ſpines 
over the neck or hind-head.—I. tuberculata, Laur. 
No. 72. | 


Tus SUPERCILIOUS LIZARD. 


TAL ridged on its upper ſurface; back and eye; 
brows fringed with projecting ſcales. 
This lizard, in its general appearance, is ſomewhat 
allied to the guana, and more eſpecially to the horned 
guana of Cepede; baving, like that animal, the ap- 
pearance of a pair of ſharp-pointed horn-like pro- 
ceſſes above and beyond each eye, between which are 
alſo ſituated a certain number of aculeated ' ſcales; 
while from the back of the head to the tip of the tail 
runs a ſeries of ſhort or ſlighily elevated ſerratures: 
the ſcales about the edges of the mouth and on the 
tip of the noſe are, as uſual in moſt lizards, larger 
than on the reſt of the animal: the tongue is large 
and rounded: the body is covered with ſmall ſuba- 
cuminated ſcales, thoſe on the tail being ſomewhat 
larger: the limbs are rather ſl-nder, and the tail of 
moderate length. Seba figures two ſpecimens of this 
lizard, one of which has ſeveral rounded ſcales, of 
different ſizes, interſperſed here and there on the ſides 
of the body, and which are not vilible on the other. 
This is an Aſiatic ſpecies, and is alſo found in the 
Indian iſlands. The colour of one of Seba's ſpeci- 
mens, both of which, he informs us, came from Am- 
boyna, was pale yellow, tinged with bluiſh. variega- 
tions: the other with brown and whitith ones. It 
meaſures from twelve to about fixteen inches from 
the noſe to the tip of the tail. | . 
Sy nonymes. Lacerta ſupercilioſa, Linn. and Gmel. 
L. Ceilonica criſtata et pectinata, Scha, t. ga and 109. 
| ox 4 SuUurcilicux, 


* 
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Soureilleux, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Supercilious 
lizard, Shaw. Fringed lizard, Turton. 


Tus SCUTATED LIZARD. 


TAIL fomewbat compreſſed, and of a middling 
length; ridge of the back ſerrated, and two ſharp- 
pointed ſcales on the hind-head. 

Allied in ſhape, ſize, and general appearance, to 
the former, but has a ſomewhat larger head in pro- 


portion. It is principally diftinguithed by a row of | 


ſcales more elevated than the reſt, which paſs over 
each eye; a ſort of ridge or prominent edge being 
continued from thoſe parts, as in the chameleon, to- 
wards the back of the head, where they unite, and 
are continued in form of a ſhort denticulated creſt, 
down the middle of the back to the tail, which is 
much longer than the body. The body is covered 
with moderately ſmall acuminated ſcales; the limbs 
and tail with ſomewhat larger ones. The colour of 
this lizard is brown; more or leſs deep in different 
individuals, and clouded or mottled with a few varic- 
gations of a ſtill deeper caſt. Inbabits Ceylon and 
Amboyna. 

ony mes. — Lacerta ſcutata, Gmelin's Linn. 
Iguana clamoſa, Laur. Salamandra prodigioſa Am- 
boynenſis ſcutata, Seba, t. 109. f. g. Tete-fourchue, 
fork-beaded lizard, Fncy. hs all Cepede. Scutated 
lizard, Shaw. Shielded lizard, Turton. 

Seba mentions a variety, the head of which is much 
ſhorter than the preceding, the neck thick and round, 
the ears are ſmall]: it reſembles the ſalamander in its 

head and ſhort and thick tongue. This is alſo from 

| Amboyna. Its ſcales are thin and ſmall, reddiſh 
ſhaded with white. —SaJamandra ſcutata altera, Seb, 


t 109. f. 4. 
TAE AMBOYNA LIZARD. 


TAIL long, laterally comprefſed ; with a radiated 


ridge on its-upper ſurface; the dorſal ſuture _— 
h * a : 


* 
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- This ſpecies appears to have been firſt deſcribed 
by 9 in his account of the Eaſt Indies, and 


particularly of the iſland of Amboyna, where it is 


principally found; but a much more accurate de- 
{cription, accompanied by an exquiſize figure, was 
publiſhed in the year 1768 by Dr. Albert Schloſſer. 
It ſeems in ſome degree to form a connecting 


link between the guana and the baſiliſk. It grows 


to the length of three feet, and is at once remarkable 
for the ſingularity of its appearance and the beauty 
of its colours. The head is rather large than ſmall, 
ſomewhat tuberculated above, and covered with ſmall 
roundiſh ſcales: the upper jaw obtuſe and ſomewhat 
inclining to a ſquare termination; the lower is round- 
ed: the ſcales ſurrounding the lips are larger than on 
other parts of the head: the eyes are moderately 
large; the foramina of the ears conſpicuous ; the 
mouth wide; the teeth ſharp and numerous; the tongue 


urge, fleſhy, and lightly emarginated at the tip: the 
_ {kin about the neck, throat, and breaſt, is looſe or 


wrinkled. The body is covered with very ſmall ob- 
long or ſomewhat ſquare ſcales, interſperſed with much 
larger rounded or oval ones, ſcattered here and there 
over the ſides and about the ſhoulders and thighs. 
The tail is very long, of a rounded form, and fur- 
niſhed above with a very broad riſing creſt or up- 
right proceſs, ſcolloped, or ſinuated on the edge by 


flight ſubdiviſions, and internally ſtrengthened by 


ſeveral bony radii reſembling thoſe in the fins of fiſhes; 


ery of the tail runs a continued ſeries of denticu- 
lated ſerratures, gradually diminiſhing in ſize as they 
approach the tip of the tail: the legs are moderately 


| long, ſtout, and ſcaled in a fimilar manner with the 


body: the feet are large and ſtrong, and are each fur- 
. ticulated 


| we ſcales on this part of the tail are larger than on 
de other parts: from the back of the head to the ex- 


— 


niſhed with five toes, edged on their ſides with a den- 


— 


as well as on the lower kind of ſhrubs which grow 


it may be eaſily taken; and, when caught, does not a. 


4 diftribution of colours; the female being of a moe 


with lead-colour; a narrow whitiſh ſtomach, e 
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dcetate or peRinated ſkin, and terminated by Rrong | 
_ curved claws. | 
The head and neck of this animal are green, varie- 
gated by tranſverſe whitiſh undulations: the back and 
tail brown, with a flight blueiſh or purpliſh caſt; the 
fides and abdomen pale-brown or greyiſh, ſpotted by 
the round white ſcales before mentioned. 

This lizard, according to Valentyn, reſides in the 
neighbourhood of rivers and other freſh waters. It 
is frequently obſerved on the banks of rifing grounds, 


near the water, but does not aſcend the. taller trees. 
When diſturbed by the approach of men, dogs, & 
it plunges into the water, and hides itſelf beneath the 
rocks or ſtones under the banks, whence, however; 7? 


tempt to bite, or defend elf, but ſeems, as it were, 
ſtupefied: it may alſo be caught by a nooſe or ſnare” 
It lays its eggs in the ſand; eſpecially near the ſmall 
illets of the rivers it frequents: thefe eggs, while in 
the belly of the animal, are of a yellow colour, and 
are diſpoſed into two long groupes or cluſters, da 
when laid are white, and of an oblong ſhape. U 

The male and female differ conſiderably in ſize and $ 


obſcure tinge than the male, and having but linleaps | 
pearance of the creſt or proceſs on the tail. This a 
mal is mote eſteemed as a food than even the commoſ 
guana, and its fleſh is ſaid to be very white, ſween 
and of a penetrating odour. Valentyn, who had attend, 
ed to the anatomy of the animal, informs us, that 11 
bas a ſmall triangular heart; an oblong liver, Wh 
round gall- bladder; ſmall reddiſh lungs, ſlightly ringed 


* 
— 1 


or, as it were, enveloped i in fat, and large inteſtine} 


jn vhich were diſcovered the berries and ſeeds of ce 


w”_ — — together, wich ſome ſmall femk'Þ 
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The ſerpent figured by Seba, vol. ii. t. 30. is 
probably a variety of the preceding, from which it 
Aliffers in being of a somewhat ſhorter form in pro- 
portion, with the tail remarkably ſhort, thick, and 
ſuddenly tapering to an obtuſe point. Its variega- 
tions are very nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the former. 


Inu DEADLY VIPER. | 
HEAD indiſtinét, a white ſpot on the chin; tail 
may lender... +. © | 855 
This alſo is added by Gmelin. It is a native of 
South America and Ceylon, and one of the largeſt 
and moſt dangerous of this genus; yet it is an ele- 
gantly glittering and beautiful ſerpent, covered 
with large oblong ſcales, radically faſtened in the 
ſkin; but yet looſe and eaſy to move, which when 
arritated it erects, as a dog does the briſtles of his 
Heck when enraged ; and by that means it makes a 
noiſe like the ruſhing of hail, intended doubtleſs 
by Providence to admoniſh thoſe who are near to 
De upon their guard. The ſcales, when they lie cloſe 
one upon another, give a light yellow tint, varie- 
gated with dark brown ſpots, and between theſe, 
other ſmaller ones like ſtreaks; from the neck to 
the end of the tail, and to each of the ſcales on the 
Upper part of the body, there is a ſmall deep brown 
Ipot, with a {mall termination like the eye of a 
needle., Many ſcales occur between the bright ſpec- 
kles, heightened by a cinereous colour, with a daſh 
of yellow, which are no ſmall ornament to the un- 
dulating motion of this ſerpent. The head is ſhort, 
round, and - ſhining, with two large eyes flaſhing 
with fire. It. has four long teeth in the mouth, 
crooked, two above and two below, not faſtened 
In the jaw, but tied and ſecured by. tendons, 
o that they appear encaſed in a ſheath; there 
are alſo mall teeth, which are faſtened near the 
thr on, like little hooks, at the end of the cheek 
Vor. XII. No. 157. 3 M bone: 
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being much extended. The mouth is encireled 


bone; the tongue is forked, long, and capable of 


an elegant, broad, ſquamated, fringe ; the upp 
2 of the body is beautifully ornamented with f 
quamulæ, charged with tranſparent browniſh ſpoh 
The mouth is large and the noſtrils very wide. I 
ſubcaudal ſquamæ are tranſverſe, very large, of 
ale cinereous, and marked by irregular faint brom 
ots. Francis Hernandez, in his Hiſtory of the 
Reptiles of New Spain, p. 70. ſays, This ff 
of the Clotho is found in the iftand of Cuba, 'with 
a head like a calf, armed witlfour'teeth ;” and that 
the animal is upwards of four yards Tong. Near the 
commencement of the tail are two ſpherical teſticles 
each marked with a black fpeck. It is a cufivis 
circumſtance in animals of this genus, to find the? 
male genital members outwardly -affixed ; it 8 
oſed they only come down during the ſeafon' 
oe them for *procreation. 
3 Coluber Clotho, Gmel. Cobra cw 
tho, 'Laur, Bitine legantiſſima, Scha. Civtho, mo 
I viper, Ency. 'Lond. * 


Tun LIFE.CONSUMING \ VIPER. 1 


- SPECIFIC character, colour grey, with a quadr. 
ple ſeries of large round brown Tpots with "white 
Abdominal ſcuta 131, ſubcaudal ſquamie | 

This venomous ſerpent well delirves: the aboyt 
name, which was given to it by Linntewus ; and 
moſt deſervedly dedicated to one of the Fates, G. 
account of the violent poiſsn which diſtils from i, 
murderous fangs. It is a native of the bu 
zone of Africa, and of the- warm regions of Sol 
America; it is alſo found in the iſland of Cel 
and in the remote provinces of Alia. The grew 
colour is a filvery white, variegated with black in 
gular ſpots and blotches. The wes is broad 0 
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gibbous'; the mouth large and blunt ; the eyes like 
drops of pearl, ſurrounded with a green iris; the 
head cordated with a. quadruple row of tranſverſe 
white beadlike lines, paſſing behind the eyes, on a 
black ground; the ſcales are varied, ſome large and 
ſhield-formed; others {mall and pointed; all re- 
markably ſtrong and cloſe ſet. This, like the two 
preceding, is a moſt dangerous and formidable ſer- 
pent, whoſe poiſon, though not ſo rapid in its ef- 
fects as the others, yet cauſes a ſtupefattion of the 
mental faculties, a waſting of the fleſh by incurable 
conſumption, and finally death: whence theſe three 
h{-mentioned vipers, by way of metaphor, have 
been denominated the three fatal. fifters. 
Synonymes.—Coluber Atropos, Linn. and Gmel. 
Atropos, Shaw, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Cobra 
FE Atropos, Laur. Eiſe-confirming viper, Ency. Lond. 


Taz ALECTO VIPER. - 


Ag the three preceding were named from the 
Fates, ſo are the following three named, with equal 
propriety, from the Furies. The Aletto is whitiſh, 
with reticular rhomboid brown {pots along the back, 
and cordated furruginous head with a black lateral 
ſtripe. . 

Length about five feet and a half: habit rather 
ſlender than thick. Head very large, flattiſh, cor- 
dated at the back part, of a pale ferruginous colour 
+ Ipeckled with black, and marked on each ſide by a 

deſcending black ſtreak from the eye to the hind- 
head : remainder of the animal very pale or whitiſh 
grey, marked throughout the whole length of the 
back by a ſeries of large, tranſverſe, rhomboid, re- 
ticular, patches of brown, the points of which de- 
ſeend on the ſides ſo as almoſt to reach the abdomi- 
nal ſcuta: tail rather ſhort, gradually tapering, and 
terminating in a horny pointed extremity. Native 

af Ceylon: - ſaid to be a poiſonous ſpecies. 177 
"NF Dy 3 M2 Synonymes. 
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Synonymes.—Coluber Aletto, Shaw. C. Ceilo- 
nicus, Ammodytes dictus, Seba ii. t. 76. f. 1. 

Seba figures a much ſmaller viper; of about three 
feet long, white, with a tinge of bloſſom colour, and 
marked above as in the former, of which it may, 
perhaps, 'be a younger ſpecimen ; the differences 
being not ſo great as entirely to forbid this ſuppo- 
ſition. It is ſaid to be a native of Africa, Seba ii. 
t. 82. f. 2. 


Taz TISIPHONE VIPER. 


» COLOUR brown, without any variegations. 
This, ſays Cateſby, is about two feet in length, 
and large in proportion. It is a very ſlow-moving 
and fluggiſh reptile, advancing deliberately, even 
to eſcape danger; yet will defend itſelf with much 

- fierceneſs when attacked, and its bite is ſaid to be 
as Venomous as any: it retains its brown colour in 
all ſtages of life. It is found in Virginia, and Ca- 
rolina, in the laſt of which it is called the truncheon 
ſnake: it preys on lizards and other animals. 
Synonymes.—Coluber Tiſiphone, Shaw. Brown 


viper, Cateſby. 


Tux MEG /ZXRA VIPER. 


BROWN, with yellow variegations, flat cordate 
head, and a large orifice on each fide between the 
eyes and noſtrils. Abdominal scuta 224, ſubcaudal 
ſquamæ 68. 
This is a large ſpecies, meaſuring, when full- 
,grown, five or ſix feet, or even more, in length. It 
is a native of the ifland of Martinico, and ſome of 
the neighbouring iſlands, and may juſtly be conſi- 
dered as one of the moſt formidable of the tranl- 
atlantic ſerpents. Cepede very properly oblerves, 
that the name of Yellow Martinico Snake, by which 
it is generally called in the works of voyages, !s 
highly improper, ſince yellow is often not the pre- 
| dominating 
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dominating colour: that of a fine ſpecimen in the 
Britiſh Muſeum is a rich deep brown, with yellow 
variegations; the back being marked throughout 
the whole length of the animal by pretty numerous, 
equidiſtant, broken, and ſlightly- alternating, bars of 
dull yellow, which, deſcending and joining at in- 
tervals with the neighbouring ones, form obſcurel 

annular and ſomewhat irregular markings of ſimilar 


ings on the part neareſt the ſcuta, intermixed with 
{maller patches and ſpots. The abdomen is dull 
yellow, clouded and ſpeckled on the ſides with pale 
brown. 

The head is large, flat, cordate, and covered with 
very ſmall carinated ſcales; but the terminal ſcale 
of the noſe, and thoſe at the ſides of the mouth, 
are very large: above each eye is alſo a very large 
ſcale. The noſtrils are ſmall, and between them and 
the eyes on each ſide is a large orifice, the uſe of 
which is perhaps not diſtinttly underſtood, but 
which has been regarded as a paſlage to the organ 
of hearing. The ſcales on the whole upper parts of 
the body are moderately large, ovate, and carinated, 
the back ſlightly elevated, the ſides rather ſloping, 
and the abdomen flattiſh : the total length of the 
individual now deſcribed, in the Britiſh Muſeum, is 
ſomething more than five feet, the body being of 
moderate thickneſs in proportion: the tail meaſures 
eight inches, and gradually tapers to the extremity, 
which is terminated by a ſmall callous or horny point 
of about the eighth of an inch in length. 

That this is a moſt formidable ſerpent, appears 
from the large ſize of the fangs, which are of the 
uſual curved form, and meaſure near three quar- 
ters of an inch in length. The poiſon is ſaid to re- 
ſemble in appearance that of moſt other ſerpents, be- 


toms produced by the bite are ſuch as follow from that 
of 


colour along the ſides, with ſtill more obſcure croſſ- 


ing a clear yellowiſh fluid, like olive oil. The ſymp- 
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of the common viper, but in a much ſtronger degree. 
When preparing to bite, it is ſaid to throw itſelf 
into a fpiral form, and to ſpring with great rapidity. 
on its victim ; but at other times to be rather flow 
of motion, and of, a torpid or indolent nature, 
concealing itſelf beneath various vegetables, or 
within the hollows of trees, &c. and even ſome- 
times in cavities under ground. It is ſaid to fre- 
quent ſugar plantations, for the ſake of the rats, 
which abound in ſuch ſituations ; it alfo preys on 
birds, &c., The female is reported to go ſix months 
with young, which ſhe produces in the months of 
Auguſt and September, perfectly formed, and very 
numerous, amounting to twenty, forty, and even, 
according to ſome accounts, as many as ſixty: they 
are obſerved to vary in colour, ſome of the ſame 
brood being yellow, others grey, and others of 
mixed colours: it is probable, however, that the 
colour of the full-grown animal is always ſimilar to 
that of the individual above-deſcribed. | 
_ Cepede gives this ſpecies the title of fer de lance, 
from a fancied reſemblance between the ſhape of 
the flat ſubtriangular ſpace on the middle of the 
head to that of a ſpear-head or halbert. The num- 
ber of ſcuta in the ſmall ſpecimen deſcribed by that 
author was 228, and of ſubcaudal ſquamæ 61 pair; 
and in a ſpecimen ſomewhat larger, two feet ſix 
lines in total length, there were only 225 ſcuta, 
and 59 pair of ſquamæ. Thus it is evident that 
the numbers of ſcales and plates ought not to be 
depended on for the ſpecific character. | 
_ Synonymes.—Caluber Megzra, Shaw. Vipere 
fer le lance, Cepede. Vipere janne de la Martinique, 
Nouvelles de la Rep. des Leit. Couleuvre jaune 
ou rouſſe, Rochefort, Hiſt. nat. des Antilles. | 
Cepede, under the head of Monſtrous Serpents, 
mentions a ſpecimen with two heads, in the royal 
cabinet of France. There is no information of 2 
R l 4 place 
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place ſrom which it was tranſmitted to the royal 
cabinet. Its length is ten inches and a ſixth part, 
of which the tail is an inch and a half. The circum- 
ference, where thickeſt, is thirteen lines. The back 
ſcales are oval and rigid. It has but one neck, from 
which ariſe two diſtinèt heads, exactly ſimilar to 
each other, and two thirds of an inch long. The 
ſcales on the top of theſe heads reſemble thoſe on 
the back, excepting one large ſcale immediateh 
over each eye. Each mouth is furniſhed with a 
forked tongue, and with moveable poiſon fangs. 
The two heads are joined together at an angle of 
more than an hundred and fifty degrees; and, when 
both mouths are open, the light may be ſeen through 
them, as the throats unite into one common gullet. 
A little behind the heads, the body is CORY 
turned to the left, owing to the ſkin being conſi- 
derably ſhorter on that ſide. The colour of the up- 
per parts af the body has been injured by the ſpi- 
Tits, but ſeems brown; and the under lurface is 
whitiſh. The belly has 226 large plates, and the under 
ſutface of the tail 60 pair of ſmall plates. It evi- 
dently belongs to the genus of vipers, of which it 
is a venomous ſpecies, and probably ought to be 
referred to the ſpecies just deſcribed. 

Redi mentions having found a two-headed ſer- 

pent, on the banks of the Arno, near Piſa, baſking 
In the ſun in the month of January. It-was-a male, 
about two palms long, and the thickneſs of. his lit- 
tle finger. Its colour was like ruſt of iron, havi 
black ſpots on the back and belly, which were 
darker above than underneath. A white bar ſormed 
a kind of collar around the double neck; and the 
extremity of the tail, which was dotted with white, 
was ſurrounded by a fimilar bar. Each of the necks 
Was about two finger breadths in length; and both 
theſe and the two heads were in every reſpect like 
each other, and perfectly well formed, Each mouth 
Was 
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was furniſhed with a forked tongue ; but there were 
no poiſon fangs. Redi made ſeveral experiments, by 
making it bite different animals ; none of which 
felt any troubleſome conſequences. In this mon- 
ſtrous lerpent there were two wind pipes, and con- 
ſequently two diſtinct lungs, which were entirely 
ſeparate from each other, and of which the right 
lung was ſomewhat larger. There were two hearts, 
each in its own pericardium, and each having its 
own {ſyſtem of blood veſlels : of theſe, the heart on 
the right ſide was rather larger than the other. 
There were two gullets, and two ſtomachs of conſi- 
derable length which united in one common in- 
teſtine. After having been kept three - weeks with- 
out food, the ſtomachs were entirely empty, and 
there remained very little excrementitious matter 
in the inteſtines, with a ſmall quantity of mucus, in 
which a great number of very ſmall and lively 
worms were intangled, ſome of which were clear 
white, and others reddiſh. There were two livers, 
that on the right ſide being larger than the other ; 
and on it there were five round and prominent ſmall 
veſicles, each of which contained a ſmall worm of 
the ſame kind with thoſe found in the inteſtines. 
In all reſpetts the anatomy of this two-headed ſer- 
pent reſembled that of common ſerpents with one 
head. 


Tux TRIANGULAR-HEADED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 150, ſubcaudal ſquamz 61. 
This is deſcribed by Cepede from a ſpecimen ſent 
to the royal cabinet, under the name of viper of 
St. Euſtatius, It has conſiderable reſemblance, in 
the diſpoſition of its colours, to the common viper, 
being of a'greeniſh colour, with ſpots of different 
ſhapes on the head and body, uniting on the latter 
into an irregular longitudinal ſtripe. 

The name here given is derived from the * 

| | Gan 
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of its head, the two extremities of the upper jaw. 


forming two yery prominent angles. It has poiſon 
fangs; and the ſcales on the head are ſimilar tq 
thoſe on the back, which are lozenge-ſhaped and 
ſmooth, without any ridge, like thoſe on the com- 
mon viper. Immediately behind the head the body, 
is very lender. The ſpecimen vas two feet long, of 
which the tail meaſured near four inches. | 
Synonymes,—Tete triangulaire, Cepede. Trian- 
gular-headed ſnake, Shaw. 
Tax HORN-NOSE VIPER. 
OLIVE-BROWN, freckled with blackiſh, with a 
row of pale dorſal {pots ſurrounded by black, and 
a flexuous pale faſcia on the ſides, Abdominal plates 
127, ſubcaudal ſcales 32 pair, 2 LEES 
This remarkable viper was firſt deſcribed in the 
Naturaliſt's Miſcellany. It adds to the number of 
thoſe r reptiles whoſe bite, in the hotter 
regions of the globe, proves the dreadful forerunner 
of a ſpeedy and painful death. It is diſtinguiſhed 
y the very uncommon appearance of two large and 
ſharp-pointed horns, ſituated, not as in the ceraſtes, 
above the eyes, but on the top of the noſe or an- 
terior part of the upper jaw. . Theſe horns ſtand 
nearly upright, but incline ſlightly backwards and 
a little outwards on each ſide, and are of a ſubſtance 


not abſolutely horny, but in ſome degree flexible > 


their ſhape is ſomewhat triangular or three-ſided ; 
they are about half an inch in length, and at the 
fore part of the baſe of each ſtands an upright 
ſtrong ſcale, of nearly the ſame ſhape with the 
horn itſelf, and thus giving the appearance of a 
much ſmaller pair of horns. | | | 
The length of this animal is about thirty-five 
inches. Its colour is a yellowiſh olive- brown, ver) 


thickly ſprinkled all over with minute blackiffi 


Ipecks : along the whole length of the back is placed 
Vol., XII. No. 157. 3 N a ſeries 
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a ſeries of yellowiſh-brown oblong ſpots or marks, 
each of which is imbedded in a patch of black; and 
on each fide of the body, from head to tail, runs 
an acutely-flexuous or zigzag line or narrow band of 
an ochre-colour : this band is bounded beneath by 
a much deeper or blacker ſhade than on the reſt of 
the body : the belly is of a dull ochre-colour or 
cinereous yellow, freckled with blackiſh ſpots and 
markings; and beſides theſe a number of black 
ſpots of different ſizes are here and there diſperſed 
over the whole animal. The tail is ſomewhat thin 
and ſhort in proportion to the body. The ſcales of 
this ſpecies are harſh and ſtiff, and are very ſtrongly 
carinated. The head is covered with {mall ſcales, 
and is marked on its upper part by a very large 

gitudinal patch of brown, running out into 
ointed proceſſes at the ſides, and hounded by a 
Foace of dull lead-colour or cinereous. The ſhape 
of the head is broad and flattened : the cheeks are 
varied with blackiſh and yellow marks. 

The animal ſeems to have been taken at a period 
not far diſtant from that of caſting its ſkin : ſince the 
exterior ſcales ſeparate eaſily from the ſubjacent 
ones, which then appear of a clearer and lighter 
colour than before, the yellowiſh variegations on 
the fides approaching almoſt to whiteneſs, with duſky 
ſpots and marks. It is ſuppoſed to he a native of 
the interior parts of Africa. The ſpecimen was ob- 
tained” from the maſter of a Guinea veſſel by the 
Rey. Edward Charles Jenkins, of Charles-Town, in 
South Carolina, by whom 1t was prefented to the 
Britin Muſeum. 

Synonymes.—Coluber 'naſicornis, Nat. Miſe. Pl 


94. and Turton's Linn. i. 675. Horn- noſe per 
Shaw's Gen. Zool. iii. 397. 


Tas 


Tux CANADA VIPER. 


BODY pale, with linear black bands; head white. 
Abdominal ſcuta 110, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 50. 

Introduced upon the authority of Kalm, who in- 
forms us that it is a native of Canada, and that the 
upper parts are traverſed by linear black bands: 
the head is white, with two rufous ſpots on the top, 
and a triangular ſpot over the noſe. It is marked 
in the Syſtema Naturæ as a poiſonous ſpecies, but 
Dr. Gray, in his paper on the Amphibia publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, conſiders this par- 
ticular as doubtful. It is ſaid to caſt its ſkin more 
frequently than other ſpecies, whence the name. 
 Synonymes. — Coluber leberis, Gmel. Canada 
ſnake, Shaw. Caſt-ſkin viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux OTTER VIPER. 


BODY lead-colour, with yellow back and belly. 
Abdominal ſcuta 134, ſubcaudal ſquame 27. 

This is a {mall but elegant ſpecies, uſually mea- 
ſuring nine or ten inches or near a foot in length, 
and being rather thick. in proportion. It preys 
on fiſh, and is often found on the banks of lakes 
and rivers; hence the name. The colour- is de- 


{ſcribed by Linnæus as yellow above and beneath, 


and blueiſh on the ſides: he quotes, however, 
no figure as a repreſentative of the ſpecies ; but 
it is- probably, ſays Dr. Shaw, the Serpens eximia 
Africana crocea fronte albo of Seba, vol. ii., pl. 86. 
f. 5. which is ſaid by that author to be of an 
orange-colour above, with the upper part of the 
head and the abdomen white. / It alſo ſeems to be 


the Duberria of the same author, figured at pl. I. 


f. 6. which is deſcribed as blue above, with a middle 
range of ſmall red ſpecks, brown on the ſides, and 
cinereous yellow beneath, and ſuppoled by Seba 


to be a native of Ceylon, as the orange-coloured 
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one was of Africa. Linnæus aſſigns India as the 
native cõuntry of. this animal. It probably varies 
in colour, a ſpecimen in the Britiſh Muſeum 
being entirely of a lead-colour above, and white 
beneath; the ſcuta very narrow, and forming a 
white band down the whole under part of the ani- 
mal, edged on each fide by a line of ſubtrigonal 
black ſpots with deſcending points; the whole agree- 
ing moſt accurately. with the firſt-mentioned figure 
in 'Seba; though differing as to colours. To this 
it is added, that in Sir Hans Sloane's copy of that 
work, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, the above figure 
is coloured as in the ſpecimen juſt-mentioned, in 
oppoſition to the printed deſcription of the author, 
in which there may probably have been ſome mil- 
take. . | | ; 
Synonymes.—Coluber lutrix, Linn. and Gmel. 
Serpens crocea, Duberria, Seba. Lutrix ſnake, Share. 
? The Schmalubauchigte natter of Merrem, is perhaps 
a variety of the lutrix, differing in having the tail 
rather more obtuſe than in the Seban figures above- 
mentioned : its colour is ſaid by Merrem to be pale 
chocolate-brown above, blueiſh on the ſides, and 
yellow on the abdomen : the abdominal ſcuta 117, 
and the ſubcaudal ſcales 38. 


Tux QUILL VIPER. 


COLOUR livid, with tranſverſe brown bands and 
linear points, and teſſelatèd beneath with brown and 
white. Abdominal ſcuta 140, ſubcaudal ſcales 22. 
A ſmall ſnake, deſcribed by Linneus in the Mu- 
ſeum Adolphi- Frederici: length about a ſpan: 
thickneſs that of a gooſe-quill: colour above livid, 
with the whole ſurface ſcattered over with linear 
duſky points, and marked alſo by ſeveral narrow 
tranſverſe duſky bars: abdomen pale, teſſelated in 
an alternate manner with duſky ſquares: head very 
ſmall, conyex, and ovate: tail ſhort, and terminat- 
J ev w., 4 50 4 5 ing 
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ing rather obtuſely. Native of America, and reck- 
oned not hurtful. 
Synonymes. — Coluber calanarious, Linn. and 


Gmel. Quill ſnake, Shaw. Quilted viper, Ency. 
Lond. Anguis calamaria, Laurenti. 


Tux DOUBTFUL VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 140, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 24. 
A native of America, and not known to be hurtful. 

Synonymes.—Coluber dubius, Gmel. from Gronov. 
Seba ii. t. 98. Doubtful viper, Ency: Lond. and 
Kerr. 

Shaw has a ſpecies which he calls the doubtful 
ſnake, the Cobra Americana of Seba. It isin length 
about fifteen inches, and moderately thick in pro- 
portion: head rather large, and covered with 
{mall fcales, neck thick : colour white, with ex- 
tremely broad numerous tranſverſe red bars, man 
of which are bifid on the ſides; tail rather taper 
but not ſharp-pointed, and marked above by a deep 
red undulating ſtripe of alternately confluent marks 
in ſome degree ſimilar to thoſe on the viper, to 
which tribe this ſpecies ſeems to belong: the head 
it white above, with two ſmall oblong red marks in 
the middle: abdomen pale red: deſcribed merely 
from Seba's ſigure. Notwithſtanding the viperine 
charatter mentioned in Seba's very flight deſcription, 
the engraving has ſomething of the appearance of 
an Anguis, and muſt be conſiderel as doubtful — 


Cobra Americana, Seba, ii. t. 2 f. 3. Doubtſul 
ſnake, Shaw, 


w- 


Tux FLAT-NOSED VIPER. 


COLOUR blackiſh, with white transverſe n 


and turned- up moe. Abdominal ſcuta 124, ſub 
caudal ſcales 46. 


Sent by Dr. Garden from Carolina to Linnæus. 
Length about a foot and a half: head rather large, 


roundiſh, 
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roundiſh, the noſe flat in front, and turned up into 
a ſlightly-pointed tip: between the eyes a black 
curved band, and on the top of the head a white 
crols-ſhaped, mark with a black central ſpot. Body 
blackiſh or deep-brown, with white variegations {© 
diſpoſed as to form a kind of tranſverſe bands: ah- 
domen duſky.' Native of North America. 

1  Synonymes.—Coluber ſimus, Linn. and Gmdl. 
Flat-noſed ſnake, Shaw. Flat-noſed viper, Ency. 
Lond. Camus, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Snubby 
viper, Kerr. 8 


Tux STRIATED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 126, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 45. 
This alſo was communicated by Dr. Garden to Lin- 
næeus from Carolina. The upper part of the hody 
is brown and ſtriated, probably produced by the 
longitudinal ridges of the. back ſcales ; the under 

= is pale; the head ſmooth. It is quite offenſive. 

. Synonymes.—Coluber ſtriatulus, Linn. and Guiel. 
Strie, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Furrowed viper, 
Ency. Lond. _ | 

Perhaps. we might refer to this ſpecies, the ſer- 
pent of Carolina deſcribed by Cateſby, under the 
name of copper-belly ſnake. Its head has nine large 
ſcales in four rows. The back ſcales have each a 
longitudinal ridge. The upper ſurface of the body 
is brown.; and the under ſurface of a copper red, 
which might readily be changed, by the {pirits or 
ſome other cauſe, into the pale hue mentioned by 
. Linnzzus. According to Cateſby, this ſerpent ſre- 
quents water and feeds on fiſh. It likewiſe preys on 
birds and ſmall quadrupeds. It is very nimble and 
extremely bold, coming into the yards in country 
Places, and deſtroying young poultry. If has no 
IT TIP? belly ſnake, Catefby's Carolina, 1. 


Tus 
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Tux SAND VIPER. 


- CGLAUCOUS brown, with a dentated black band 
on the back, and a tubercle or wart on the noſe. 
Abdominal ſcuta 142, ſubcaudal fquamæ 32. | 

We find a great deal reſpecting this ſpecies of 
viper in ancient authors, and particularly in thoſe 
of the middle ages. It inhabits ſeveral of the eaſ- 
tern countries, in many parts of Italy, and Illyria or 
Sclavonia. It receives its name from its cuſtom of 
concealing itſelf among the ſand, which is much of 
the ſame colour with its back; but it is variegated 
with a number of black ſpots, often ſo diſpoſed as 
to form a notched longitudinal ſtripe, which gives 
it a conſiderable reſemblance to the common viper 
or adder. The head of the fand viper is, however, 
larger for the moſt part in proportion to the body. 
It has a ſort of horn on the point of the muzzle, of 
a fleſhy ſubſtance, covered with voy {mall ſcales, 
moveable backwards, and ordinarily about the ſixth 
part of an inch long ; and on each fide, at the ori- 
fices of the noſtrils, are two {ſmall projecting tuber- 
cles. From this it has been named in ſeveral lan- 
guages the horned aſpis or viper; but ſeveral ſpecies 
have obtained the name of horned from having pro- 
minences on parts of the head or muzzle. | 
The bite of this ſerpent is equally dangerous with 
that named aſpis by the ancients, though in the En- 
cyclopzdia Londinenſis it is erroneouſly ftated that 
its bite is © not fatal to man.” Someperfons, who have 
been bitten by it, however, have died in three 
hours, while others have lived to the third day after, 
and fome even to the ſeventh. The remedies which 
have been recommended againſt its bite, are nearly 
the fame with thoſe which are uſed for the bites of 
other venomous ſerpents ; as, incifions about the 


wounded part, comprefſion or ligature above the 


wound, cupping, enlargement of the wound - 
{elf ; 
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ſelf; ſcarifications, cauſtics, cautery, &c. But 
perhaps the moſt effettual remedy yet employed 

inſt the bite of venomous ſerpents, is cauſtic vo- 
latile alkali, given in water internally, as ſtrong as 
it can de borne, and frequently repeated for a con- 
ſiderable time; beſides applying the ſame to the 
wounded part. Eau-de-luce, ſpirits of hartſhorn, 
or any ſimilar preparation of this ſubſtance that can 


be had, will anſwer the purpoſe. The ſame thing 


has been found effettual in ſtings from bees or wafps 
in the inſide of the throat, which ſometimes happen 
in the cider countries, on drinking new cider in 
which there happen to be half-drowned bees or 
waſps. * | 
. The top of the head is covered with ſmall ſmooth 
oval ſcales, nearly ſimilar to thoſe on the back. 
The body ſeldom exceeds a foot in length, and the 
tail is very ſhort in proportion. It feeds on lizards 
and other animals as large as itſelf ; which it is able 
to ſwallow eaſily, owing to the great dilatability of 
its jaws,. throat, and body. It is uſed medicinally 
for the ſame purpoſes as the common viper. 
Synonymes. Coluber ammodytes, Linn. and Gmel. 
Ammodytes, Aldrov. and Shaw. Druinus, Bellon. 
Vipera Illyrica, Laur, Ammodyte, Ency. meth, and 
Cepede. Ammiudutus, Avicen. Sand-coloured vi- 
per, Ency. Lond, as of. | 
Io this ſpecies Cepede inclines to refer the horned 
ſerpents ſeen by Boſman on the gold coaſt of Africa, 
although thoſe he deſcribes are much larger than 
the Sclavonian ammodytes. Boſman deſcribes the 
ſkin of one which he ſaw in the Dutch fort at Axim: 


it was as thick as a man's arm, and meaſured five 


feet in length; being ſtreaked or ſpotted very pret- 
tily with brown, white, and yellow. According to 
this author, tke African horned ſerpent was armed 
with a very ſmall, hard, white, and ſharp, horn, or 
rather a kind of tooth, which ſtood out ſrom the 
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upper jaw near the noſe. The negroes often tram- 


ple on theſe ſerpents by accident, in walking among 


the long grals, and without injury; as they are ex- 


tremely voracious, and when gorged, fall into a 
deep ſleep, from which they are very difficultly- 
rouſed. 05. <1 


Tur CERASTES, on HORNED VIPER, 

SPECIFIC character, a horn over each eye; co- 
lour ſubferruginous with diſtant brown ſpots. Ab- 
dominal ſcuta 150, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 25 pair. 

The ceraſtes, or horned viper, which commonly 
grows to the length of about a foot or fifteen inches, 
but ſometimes more than two feet, is diſtinguiſhed 
by a pair of horns or curved proceſſes, ſituated above 
the eyes, and pointing forward : theſe horns have 
nothing analogous in their ſtructure to the horns of 
quadrupeds, and are by no means to be conſidered 
in the light of either offenſive or defenſive wea- 
pons. In the Syſtem of Nature, Linnæus deſcribes 
theſe bodies as ſoft teeth but Cepede, having exa- 
mined the horns of the ceraſtes with great attention, 
having cut one into ſeveral pieces, and followed its 
progrels to the head, aſſures us that they have no 
attachment either to the upper jaw or any other 
bone, and that they are moveable at the will of the 
animal. The term of tooth is certainly only appli- 
cable to ſuch bony ſubſtances as ariſe from ſockets 
in one of the jaws; which is by no means the caſe 
with the horns of the ceraſtes. One of theſe horns 
is placed directly above each eye, and is rooted 
among the ſmall ſcales which form the upper part 
of the orbit; its baſe is ſurrounded by ſcales conſi- 
derably ſmaller than thoſe on the back ; and each 
horn is in form of a ſmall four-ſided pyramid, hav- 
ing a very diſtinèt longitudinal groove or furrow 
on ragh lace. Bellonius compares theſe horns, or 
excreicences, to grains of barley ; and it is proba- 
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bly this fancied reſemblance which has occaſioned 
ſome ancient authors to relate that the ceraſtes con- 
ceals itſelf intirely under fallen leaves and graſs. 
leaving only its horns expoſed, as a bait for birds, 
on'which it preyed by this contrivance. The horns 
are formed of coats or layers placed above each 
other. We have been able, adds Cepede, eaſily to 
ſeparate the external layer, like a thin epidermis 
or fcarf, and which ſtill retained its ſquare form and 
four. grooves, exactly like the remaining ſubſtance. 
In this manner of decompoſition or exfoliation, they 
exactly reſemble the ſcales, of which the outer coat 
or epidermis can be readily removed; efpecially af- 
ter they have tended a little towards putrefaètion. 
Hence we conceive the horns to be exactly analo- 
gous to the ſcales; eſpecially as we have obſerved 
that they are connected to the ſkin exactly in the 
ſame manner as the ſcales are. The horns are move- 
able, and about one ſixth of an inch long. 

The head of the ceraſtes is flattened ; the muzzle 
thick and ſhort; the tris yellowiſh green, and the 
pupil is narrow or linear perpendicularly. The 
hind part of the head is narrower than the part of 
the body to which it is attached. The ſcales of the 
head are of the fame ſize with thoſe on the back, 
or only a little leis; and all the fcales are oval, with 
a longitudinal ridge.” The general colour of the 
back is yellowiſh, with irregular ſpots of different 
degrees of darkneſs, in form of tranſverſe bands. 
The under ſurſace of the body is brighter. In thoſe 
fpecimens which meaſured more than two feet long, 
the tail was not quite five inches, being uſually 
' ſhorter in proportion to the body than in the adder. 
- The ceraſtes can endure hunger and thirſt much 
longer than moſt ſerpents; ſome authors pretend 
even that it can exiſt five years without any nou- 
riſhment. Shaw relates, that he ſaw, in the poſ 
ſeſlion of one Gabrielli, an apothecary at your 
v;0 | WhO 
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who had reſided long in Cairo, two ceraſtes which 
he had kept in a well-cloted bottle for tive years 
without any food, having only a little fine ſand at 
the bottom of the - veſſel, in which they burrowed'; 
and that, when he {aw them, they were changing 
their ſkins, and ſeemed as vigorous as if newly 
taken. Shaw's Travels, vol. ii. ch. 5. Bruce alſo 
kept one corked up for two years. — But, though 
able to live long without food, theſe animals are ex- 
tremely voracious; and attack {mall birds, quadru- 
peds, and reptiles, with great eagerneſs. According 
to Bellonius, their ſkin is capable of very great 
extenſion, and they can ſwallow food till increaſed 
to double their ordinary ſize ; and, as their digeſtion 
is extremely flow, they become, when gorged, 
quite torpid and motionleſs, in which ſituation they 
are very eaſily killed. F 
The general hiſtory and manners of this ſerpent 
are amply detailed by Mr. Bruce, who, in the courle 
of his travels, had frequent opportunities of contem- 
plating it in its native regions. 
The ceraſtes inhabits the greateſt part of the 
eaſtern continent; eſpecially the defert ſandy part 
of it. It abounds in the three Arabias, and in Af- 
rica, I never {aw ſo many of them as in the Cyre- 
naicum, where the jerboa is frequent in proportion. 
He is a great lover of heat; for, though the ſun was 
burning hot all day, when we made a fire at night, 
by digging a hole, and burning wood to charcoal 
in it for dreſſing our victuals, it was ſeldom we had 
fewer than half a dozen of theſe vipers, who burnt 
themſelves to death by approaching the embers. 
The general ſize of the ceraſtes, from the extremity 
of its ſnout to the end of the tail, is from thirteen 
to fourteen inches: its head is triangular, very flat, 
but higher near where it joins the neck than towards 


the noſe: the length of its head, from the point 
of the noſe to the joining of the neck, is ten twelfths 
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of an inch, and the breath nine twelfths : between 
its horns is three twelfths : the opening of its mouth 
is eight twelfths : its horns in length three twelfths : 
its large canine teeth ſomething more than three 
twelfths and a half: its neck, at the joining of the 
head, four twelfths: the body, where thickeſt, ten 
twelfths; its tail, at the joining of the body, two 
twelfths and a half; the tip of the tail one twelfth; 
the length of the tail only one inch and three 
twelfths: the aperture of.the eye two twelfths, but 
* varies apparently according to the impreſſion 
of light. 
The ceraſtes has ſixteen ſmall immoveable teeth, 
Hollow, crooked inwards, and of a remarkably fine 
poliſh, white in colour, inclining to blueiſh : near 
one fourth of the bottom is ſtrongly fixed in the 
upper jaw, and folds back like a claſp knife, the 
point inclining inwards; and the greateſt part of the 
tooth is covered with a green ſoft membrane, not 
drawn tight, but as it were wrinkled over it : im- 
mediately above this is a ſlit along the back of the 
tooth, which ends nearly in the middle of it, where 
the tooth curves inwardly. From this aperture I ap- 
prehend that it ſheds its poiſon, not from the point, 
where, with the beſt glaſſes, I could never perceive 
an aperture, ſo that the tooth is nota tube, but hol- 
low only half way ; the point being for making the 
incifion, and by its preſſure occaſioning the venom 
in the bag at the bottom of the fang, to riſe in 
the tooth, and ſpill itſelf through the flit into the 
wound. By this flat poſition of the tooth along the 
Jaw, and its being defended by the membrane, it 
| eats in perſect ſafety : for the tooth cannot prels 
the bag of poiſon at the root while it lies in this po- 
ſition, nor can it riſe in the tube to ſpill itſelf, nor 
can the tooth make any wound, ſo as to receive it. 
But the animal is ſuppoſed to eat but feldom, or 


only 
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only when it is with young. This viper has only 
one row of teeth; none but the canine are noxious. 
Ihe poiſon is very copious for ſo ſmall acreature, 
it is fully as large as a drop of laudanum dropt from 
a vial by a careful hand. Viewed through a glaſs, 
it appears not perfectly tranſparent or pellucid. - 
] ſhould imagine it hath other reſervoirs than the bag 
under the tooth, for I compelled it to ſcratch eighteen 
pigeons upon the thigh as quickly as poſſible, and 
they all died nearly. in the {ame interval of time; 
but I confeſs the danger attending the diſſection of 
the head of this creature made me ſo cautious, that 
any obſervation I ſhould make upon theſe parts 
would be leſs to be depended upon. People have 
doubted whether or not this yellow liquor is the 
poiſon, and the reaſon has been, that animals who 
had taſted it, did not die as when bitten ; but this 
reaſon does not hold good in modern phyſics. We 
know that the faliva of a mad dog has been given 
to animals, and has not affected them; and a Ger- 
man phyſician was bold enough to diſtill the pus 
or putrid matter flowing from the ulcer of a perſon 
infected by the plague, and taſte it afterwards, with- 
out bad conſequences; ſo that it is clear the poiſon 
has no activity till through ſome ſore or wound it is 
admitted into the circulation. Again, the tooth 
itlelf, diveſted of that poiſon, has as little effect. 
The viper deprived of his canine teeth, an operation 
very ealily performed, bites, without any fatal con- 
lequence, with the others; and many inſtances 
there have been of mad dogs having bit people 
clothed in coarſe woollen ſtuff, which had ſo far 
cleaned the teeth of the ſaliva in paſling through it, 
as not to have left the ſmalleſt inflammation after 
the wound. | | ; 
* The ceraſtes is mentioned by name in Lucan; 
and, without warranting the ſeparate exiſtence of 
any of the reſt, I can ſee ſeveral that are but the 
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. under another term: the thebanus ophites 
the ammodiſtes, the lorrida dipſas, and the ꝓrten, 

all of them are but this viper, deſcribed from the 
form ol its Parts or colours. Cato muſt have been 
marching in the night when he met this army of } 
. ferpents, for the ceraſies hides itſelf all day in holes 
in the ſand, where it lives in contiguous and ſimilar 
houſes to thoſe of the jerboa; and I never but once 
found any animal in this viper's belly, but one Jer 
boa in a gravid female ceraſtes. 

The ceraſtes moves with great rapidity, and in 
all directions, forward, backward, and ſideways. When 
he inclines to ſurpriſe any one, who is too far from 
him, he creeps with his fide towards the perſon, 
and his head averted, till judging his diſtance, he 
turns round, ſprings upon him, and tens pm 
the part next to him; for it is not true what | 
that the ceraſtes does not leap or ſpring. I ſaw one 
of them at Cairo crawt up the ſide of a box, in 
which there were many, and there lie ſtill as if hi- 
ing himſelf, till one of the people who brought them 
to us, came near him; and, though in a very dif; 4 
advantageous poſture, ſticking, as it were, perpen- 
dicular to the fide of the box, he leaped near the 
diſtance of three feet, and faſtened between the 
man's fore-finger and thumb, ſo as to bring the 
blood. The fellow ſhewed no ſign of either pain t 
fear, and we kept him with us full four hours, wit. 
out his applying any ſort of remedy, or his ſeeming 
inclined fo to do. To make myſelf aſſured that the 
animal was in its perfect ſtate, I made the man held 
him by the neck, ſo as to force him to open his 
mouth, and lacerate the thigh of a pelican, a bird 
| I had tamed, as big as a ſwan. The bird died. : 
J apprehend this to be the aſpic, which Cleo 
patra employed to procure her death. Alexandria, 
plentiſull) upplied by water, muſt then have hd 
t of all kinds in its gardens: the W e 
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figs muſt have come from thence, and the aſpic or 
ceraſtes that was hid in them, from the adjoining 
deſert, where they are plenty to this day ; for to the 
weſtward in Egypt, where the Nile overflows, there 
is no fort of ſerpents whatever that ever I ſaw, nor 
is there -any other of the mortal kind that I know, 
in thoſe parts of Africa adjoining to Egypt, except- 
ing the ceraſtes. | 
A long diſſertation would remain on the in- 
eantation of ferpents. There is no doubt of its 
reality : the fcriptures are full of it : all that have 
been in Egypt have ſeen as many different inſtances 
as they chole. Some have doubted that it was a 
trick, and that the animals ſo handled had been firſt 
trained, and then difarmed of their power of hurt- 
ing; and, fond of the diſcovery, they have reſted 

themſelves upon it, without experiment, in the face 
of all antiquity. But 1 will not heſitate to aver, 


that I have ſeen at Cairo (and this may be ſeen 


daily, without trouble or expence) a man who came 
Tom above the catacombs, where the pits of the 


mummy-birds are kept, who has taken a ceraftes 


with his naked hand, from a number of others ly- 
ing at the bottom of the tub, has put it upon his 
hare head, covered it with the common red cap he 
wears, then taken it out, put it in his breaſt, and 
tied it about his neck like a necklace; after which 
it has been applied to a hen, and bit it, which has 
died in a few minutes; and, to complete the expe- 
nment, the man has taken it by the neck, and, be- 
ginning at the tail, has ate it, as one would do a 
Grrot or a ſtock of celery, without any ſeeming re- 
A ogn? 157g ns 
Wie know from hiſtory, that where any country 
has been remarkably infeſted with ferpents, there 
the people have been fcreened by this ſecret The 
Plylli and Marmarides of old undoubtedly were de- 
ended in this manner. Ad quorum: cantus mites 
25 Jacuere 
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Jacuere ceraſte ; © Tame at whole ſpell the charm'd 
ceraſtes lay; ſays Silius Italicus, lib. 3. | 
< To leave ancient hiſtory, -I can myſelf avouch, 
that all the black people in the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, whether Funge or Nuba, are perfectly armed 
againſt the bite of either ſcorpion. or viper. They 
take the ceraſtes in their hands at all times, put 
them in their boſoms, and throw them at one ano- 
ther as children do apples or balls, without having 
irritated them by this ulage ſo much as to bite. The 
Arabs have not this ſecret naturally, but from their 
infancy they acquire an exemption from the mortal 
conſequences attending the bite of theſe animals, 
by chewing a certain root, and waſhing themſelves 
(it is not anointing) with an infuſion of certain 
plants in water. One day, when I was ſitting with 
the brother of Shekh Adelan, prime miniſter of 
Sennaar, a ſlave of his brought a ceraſtes, which he 
had juſt taken out of a hole, and was uſing with 
every ſort of familiarity. I told him my ſulpicion 
that the teeth had been drawn; but he aſſured 
me they were not, as did his maſter Kitton, who 
took it from him, wound it round his arm, and 
at my delire ordered the ſervant to carry it home 
with me. 1 took a chicken by the neck, and made 
it flutter before him ; his ſeeming indifference left 
him, and he bit it with great ſigns of anger: the 
chicken died almoſt immediately. I ſay his ſeeming 
indifference, for I conſtantly obſerved, that, how- 
ever lively the viper was. before, yet upon being 
ſeized by any of theſe barbarians, he ſeemed as if 
taken with ſickneſs or feebleneſs, frequently ſhut 
his eyes, and never turned his mouth towards the 
arm of the perſon that held him. I aſked Kitton 
how they came to be exempted from this miſchief? 
He ſaid they were born ſo, and ſo ſaid the grave 
and reſpectable men among them. Many of the 


lighter and lower ſort talked of enchantments by 
wor 
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tranſparent pebbles, and a kind of worms not unlike 
millepedes. 

Of this curious lizard a very fine ſpecimen occurs 
in the Muſeum of the late Mr. John Hunter. 

Synonymes. — Lacerta Amboinenſis, Gmel. from 
Schloſſer. Porte-crete, Ency. meth. Amboina lizard, 
Cepede and Turton. Amboina guana, Shaw, 

3. The Javan LizarD is of a larger ſize, as much 
as 3 feet 8 inches in length; with the tip of the tail 
ſquare in the male, round in the female; and the 
gular pouch much compreſſed. The tail alſo is longer, 


being nearly three times the length of the body.— L. 
Javanica, Hornſtedt. 


TRE AGAMA. 


TAIL long and round; hind head and neck creſt- 
ed with prickly ſcales, of which thoſe on the hind 
head are reverſed, 

This ſpecies is in ſome reſpetts allied to the calotes 
but differs in wanting the very conſpicuous dorſal ſer- 
ratures, inſtead of which it has only a ſmall denticu- 
lated carina on that part. The head is larger in pro- 
portion, and is covered on the back part withelongated 
or ſharp-pointed ſcales, ſome of which are more'or 
leſs reverſed at their extremities; the body is coated 
with ſmall ſcales, with ſeveral larger ones of a round- 
ed form ſcattered here and there on the ſides: the 
tall is long, and verticillated with ſtages of ſharp point- 
ed ſcales, The whole animal is of a leſs {lender and 
elegant aſpe& than the calotes, and is commonly 
of a brown or lead-coloured caſt, clouded here and 
there with deeper and lighter variegations. It is a na- 
tive of South America and ſome of the Weſt-India 
Iſlands, and ſometimes grows to a very conſiderable 
lize, The male is ſaid to differ from the female in 
having the dorſal creſt compoſed of longer ſpines, ex- 
tending almoſt to the lower part of the back, where- 

Vor. XII, No. 152. Mm as 
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as in the female they ſcarcely reach farther than the 
ſhouiders. ; 

Synonymes.—Lacerta agama, Linn. and Gmel. IL. 
ſalamandra Americana, Seba, t. 107. f. 1, 2. Iguana 
cordylina, Laur. Agame, Ency. meth. and Cepedt. 
American galeote, Shaw. 

8. Head like the chamelion, with uniform ſcales as 
far as the neck, but a looſe and full ſkin hanging 
down in folds encircles the neck. On the fide of the 
neck, behind the ears, are ſharp ſtar- formed prickles, 
and on the top of it are pointed prickles alſo. On ibe 
upper part of the body it is of a-cinereous yellow, ang 
covered all over with prickly ſcales. The venter 1s 
of a pale aſh colour: on the thighs and feet the ſcales 
are larger but ſimilarly pointed; the tail is not belted 
as in the preceding, but the upper part is covered 
with _m_ ſcales.— Iguana ſalamandrina, Laur. Scba, 
107. J. 3. 

— AUSTRALASIAN LIZ ARD can hardly 
be conſide red as ſpecifically diſtintt, though deſcribed 
as ſuch in White's Journal of a Voyage to New South 
Wales. It meaſures more than a foot in length; its 
general colour is a browniſh grey, the upper part 
marked with tranſverſe duſky bars, moſt conſpicuous 
on the legs and tail, which latter-is very long. The 
ſcales on every part are of a ſharp form, and furniſh- 
ed with a prominent line on the upper ſurface: to- 
wards the back part of the head they almoſt run into 
a kind of weak ſpines. The feet are furniſhed with 
- moderately ſtrong and ſharp claws. The chief diffe. 
rence excluſive of colour, ſeems to be the want of the 
reverſed ſcales on the back part of the head. L. mu- 
ricata, Shaw. 93 | 

Cepede is of opinion that the cinereous green lizard, 
repreſented by Sloane, vol. ii. plate 273. fig. 2. tit 
fiſch ſpecies of lizard, which Brown (p. 463.) ſays 3 
very common in Jamaica, and the blue lizard of 1 
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wards, Pl. 245. are all to be conſidered as varieties 
of this ſpecies. 

That deſcribed by Sloane is of a cinereous green 
colour, having a ſhortcrelt on the back. It is found 
in great numbers in the woods of Jamaica, and differs 
little from the guana, but is ſmaller, of a fuller green 
colour, and the creſt on its back is ſhorter, Its eggs 
are ſmaller than thoſe of pigeons. | 

The lizard, which Brown enumerates as his fifth ſpe- 
cies, is green, and its tail has a crelt or ridge of erett 
ſcales. It is very common in Jamaica; and is uſu- 
ally of a beautiful green, but the colour changes ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the animal, like ſeveral 
other ſpecies of this genus; this changeableneſs is 
even more remarkable than in moſt other lizards, 
and it more readily acquires the hues of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as it is affected by. The body is covered by 
flight ſcales; thoſe which are on the upper ſurface of 
the tail being erected, and forming a ſmall creſt, ſome- 
what like that of the guana. Its diſpoſitions are very 
gentle, and it ſeldom exceeds nine or ten inches long. 

The blue lizard of Edwards is very ſingular in the 
ſtructure of its toes: theſe are edged on each fide by 
a kind of membranes, that are very unlike thoſe on 
the feet of certain aquatic birds, having more reſem- 
blance to the feet of ſome kinds of flies that a& in 
ſome degree by ſucking; they ſeem intended to ena- 
ble the animal to walk on the ſmooth ſurfaces of the 
large leaves of trees and other plants. There is a 
{mall elevated ridge along the whole back, as far as 
the tail, where it becomes ſerrated. The whole up- 
per part of the body is bluiſh, tranſverſely variegated 
with lighter and darker ſhades. The under parts of 
the body are of a very pale fleſh colour. The indi- 
vidual deſcribed by Edwards, was ſent from the iſland 
of Nevis in the Weſt Indies, preſerved in ſpirit of | 
wine; and had probably changed its natural green 
colour to blue, in conſequence of the aQtion of the 

M m 2 ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, as ſuch a change is very often produced in 
green lizards by the ſame means. X 


Tux CLOUDED LIZARD. 


TAIL long and round, nape fomewhat creſted, 

hind-head callous and protuberant, back ſtreaked. 
The head is much rounded, the hind head being 
augmented by a callous protuberance of ſome ſize, 
entirely deſtitute of ſcales. The under part of the 
throat has a deep fold of ſkin. The colour of the 
body is diſpoſed in clouds, and the ſcales are ridged 
and ſharp-pointed, giving the back a ſtreaked appear- 
ance. The tail is longer than the body. Inhabits 
the warm ſouthern parts of America; but is little 
known. 

Synonymes. — Lacerta umbra, Linn. and Gmel. 
Umbre, Ency. meth: and Cepede. Umbre lizard, Shaw. 
Clouded lizard, Turton. | 
E. This variety is merely. noted, without any de- 
fcription.— Iguana ſepiformis, Laur. 


Tak MARBLED LIZ ARD. 


TAIL long and round; throat ſlightly creſted; 
back ſmooth. tee | 
The head is covered by large ſcales; the under 
part of the throat is furniſhed with a range of ſmall 
ſcales, extending, like a kind of creſt, towards the 
breaſt, and notched or indented on its edge, this ap- 
pendage being more remarkable on the male than 
the female. The belly has no tranſverſe bands. The 
under fide of the thighs have each a longitudinal rov 
of eight or ten- tubercles, which are not ſo obvi- 
ous on the female. The upper ſurfaces of the 
claws are black. Its moſt remarkable  charaQter 
is the length of its tail, which exceeds that of any 
other lizard in proportion to its body : in one ſpect- 
men ſent from India to Paris by M. Sonnerat, the tail 
is four times the length of the body and head, * 
| the 
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the Tcales ſo diſpoſed as to give it the appearance of 
nine longitudinal ridges. The colour of this ſpecies 
is greeniſh on the head, greyiſh on the upper parts of 
the body, tranſverſely ſtreaked with white and black; 
this becomes reddiſh on tbe thighs and ſides of the 
belly, where it is marbled with white and brown, 
This ſpecies inhabits America and the Weſt-India 
iſlands, and, according to Linnæus, India. The tail is 
marked by three' or four ſlightly rifing or carinated 
longitudinal lines. This ſpecies 1s well figured in the 
work of the Count de Cepede. 


Synonymes.—Lacerta marmorata, Linn. and Gmel. 


L. chalcidica marmorata ex Gallacia, Scha ii. t. 767 
f.4. Cepede allo refers the Temapara of Seba i. 88, 
f. 4. to this ſpecies. Marbre, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 
Marbled lizard, Shaw and Turton. | 

The African lizard, named Warral by Shaw, and 
Guaral by Leon, belongs apparently to this ſpecies. 
According to Shaw, the warral is ſometimes thirty 
inches long, probably including the tail ; and its co- 
lour is bright red, with blackiſh ſpots. This red co- 
lour is not very different from the redneſs on the 
marbled lizard, the colour of which at leaſt comes 
nearer that of the lizard mentioned by Shaw than 
any other African ſpecies. Shaw mentions, that the 
warral ſtrikes its tail againſt the ground whenever it 
ſtops, which circumſtance accords very well with the 
ſtructure of the marbled ſpecies, which has a very 
long ſlender tail, which may be eaſily agitated. The 
Arabs, according to Shaw, believe that a woman cer- 


tainly becomes barren, if {truck by the tail of this 
lizard, 


Taz CRESTED LIZARD. 


TAIL lanced, ſhort, pinnate; back creſted; body 
porous, naked. | 


The body is reddiſh-brown with lead-colour ſpots; 
crelt reaching from the head to the tail, unequally 
dentate, 
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dentate, ſubpellucid, in the middle of the back half 
an inch high: head very thick, obtuſe; ſnout broad; 
feet cleft, the fore-feet four, hind feet five toed ; tail 
with a bordered membrane each fide.—Lacerta criſ- 
tata, Gmel. from Houttuyn. Creſted lizard, Turton. 


V. Body naked; feet unarmed ; fore: feet four-toed. 


Tux AMERICAN LIZARD. 


TAIL lanceolate, middle-zed; back fringed; 
belly ſpotted with yellow. G 

This is an aquatic ſpecies deſcribed by Seba. When 
a warm: ſhower falls, it comes upon land as it were 
to refreſh itſelf. It delights in change of food. The 
tail is broad, extended obliquely from the body, which 
the animal makes uſe of as an oar. The venter is 
fomewhat puffy and round; the upper part of the 
body is of a deep brown ſpotted with black on the 
ſcales, which are thin; the under part is pale yellow 
ſpotted with red. Inhabits America; length four or 
five inches; if 

Synonymes. — Lacerta Americana, Gmel. from 
Houttuyn. L. ſalamandra aquatica Americana, Seba, 
i. 89. f. 4, 5- Triton Americanus, Laur. Fringed 
lizard, Turion. The tranſlator of Cepede ſuppoſes 
this may be a variety of the L. paluſtris, or aſk. 


Tres ASK, ox GREAT WATER-NEWT. 


COLOUR blackiſh, ſpeckled with white on the 
ſides; belly orange, irregularly ſpotted with black. 
The larger or warted water-newt is conſiderably 
allied to the ſalamander in its general appearance, 
though of inferior ſize, and marked by a diffe- 
rent diſtribution of colours. It alſo differs from that 
ſpecies in the highly conſpicuous dorſal creſt, or ele- 
vated and irregularly ſinuated proceſs with which the 
male is furniſhed. This ſpecies, when full grown, 


meaſures from about five and a half to fix inches in 
length, | 
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length,- and ſometimes rather more. Its colour on 
the upper parts is an extremely dark or blackiſh 
brown, the ſides being marked with numerous, ſmall, 
ſcattered, whitiſh ſpecks or granulations: the under 
parts are of a bright orange-colour, variegated with 


numerous large irregular ſpots or patches of deep 


black. The tail is of a flattened form, with thin or 
ſharp edges, and with an acute termination: on each 
fide the tail, in the male, is a filvery-white broad 
band or ſtripe, accompanied by a bluciſh tinge: this 
lateral tail-{tripe, as well as the dorſal creſt or procels, 
is generally far leſs conſpicuous, and even ſometimes 
entirely wanting, in the female. The eyes are of a 
bright gold- colour; the head rather ſmall than large; the 
limbs ſhort; the fore feet divided into four, and the 
hind into five toes, all of which are deſtitute of claws. 
This animal is by no means an unfrequent inhabi- 
tant of the clearer and colder kinds of ſtagnant wa- 
ters, and is alſo occaſionally met with in damp and 
ſhady fituations, under trees, hedges, &c. &c. It is, 
in this country at leaſt, a much rarer ſpecies than the 
imall or common water-newt, with which it appears 
to have been confounded by ſome authors, and a- 
mong others by Cepede, in his Hiſtory of Oviparous 
Quadrupeds. It lives principally on inſets. Though 
an innoxious ſpecies, and perfectly incapable of in- 
juring any of the larger animals, yet it appears, from 
the experiments of Laurenti, that the natural exſuda- 
tion or ſecreted moiſture of its ſkin is fatal, like that 
of the ſalamander, to the ſmall varieties of the la- 
certa agilis, ſeveral of which, on biting this animal, 
loon became paralytic on the fore legs, were ſeized 
with a general weakneſs, and died without any convul- 
live motions. , "IT 
Synonymes.—Lacerta paluſtris, Linn. and Gmel. 
L. aquatica, Sibbald. and Gefner. Salamandra aqua- 


tica, Hout. S. alepidota verrucoſa, Gronov. Triton 


palultris, Laur. Salamandre & queue plate, Cepede, 
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who conſiders the L. vulgaris, aquatica, and lacuſtris, 
to which his tranſlator adds the Americana, as varie- 
ties of it.— Great water-newt, Shaw. Warted newt, 
. Penn. and Turton. 
, The aquatic lizard, known in Mexico by the name 
of axolotl, called inguete de agua by the Spaniards, is 
probably to be referred to this ſpecies. It has been 
miſtaken for a fiſh, though it has four feet; but the 
ſcink has been likewiſe erroneoully ſuppoſed a fiſh, in 
conſequence of its living in the water. The ſkin of 
the axolotl is deſcribed as very ſmooth, being ſcatter- 
ed all over the belly with ſmall ſpots, which diminiſh 
in ſize from the middle of the body to the tail. The 
length and ſize of this animal are ſimilar to thoſe of 
the aſk: us feet have only four toes, as in frogs ; from 
which we may ſuſpect, at leaſt, that the fifth toe is 
only wanting on the fore legs, as is the caſe in frogs, 
ſalamanders, and aſks. The head is large in propor- 
tion to the body; having a black mouth, which is al- 
moſt conſtantly open. A very abſurd fable has been 
related concerning this animal; it being pretended 
that the female is ſubject to a monthly diſcharge. This 
ridiculous ſtory may proceed from the female producing 
her young alive, as in the ſalamander; and perhaps it 
ought rather to have been referred to that ſpecies than 
io the preſent article. The fleſh of the axolotl is 
ſaid to be very good eating, and to reſemble that of 
an ee]. If that be the caſe, it may perhaps be only 
a frog in its tadpole ſtate, before the tail has dropped 
off; but farther obſervations are required, to ena- 
ble us to decide with certainty on this ſubjedt. 


Txt FENNY NEWT, 


Colour black; tail middle-fized, and lanceolate. 
It inhabits the lakes of Europe, and is very deſtruc- 
tive to hſh.—Lacerta- lacultris, Gmelin's Linn. Fenny 
pewt, Turton. ; Fes 

The following varieties of this ſpecies are added io 

| the 
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the Syſtema Naturz by Gmelin. g. Salamandra paluſ- 
iris; dotted with black, and thrice the ſize of the com- 
mon aſk.—Laur. 39. f. 

y. Triton Zeylanicus: variegated with white and yel- 
low, and ſpotted with black. Seba obſerves, that this 
animal in its natural element, which is the water, 
breathes ſeldom; only about once in a quarter of an 
hour. For this purpoſe it comes to the ſurface, opens its 
mouth, ſends out a bubble of air, inſtantly ſwells its 
throat, which it as rapidly contratts, and then imme- 
diately retires. Even if it ſhould remain near the 
{urface of the water, yet this bulineſs is done in an 
inſtant, and as it were by ſtealth; and none of the 
ſmaller motions of the throat are obſerved. But as 
ſoon as it is taken out of this element, and the water 
has run from off its noſe, and its noſtrils are clear, it 
begins to move its throat, and that as rapidly or more 
ſo than the ſalamander; theſe motions are accompani- 
ed by the greater ones, and the cloling of the noltrils; 
but if water is dropt on the noſtrils all theſe motions 
ceaſe, Thelungs demaod particular attention. This 
organ might ſhew the fallacy of attributing to the 
Jungs of the amphibia an inherent power of inflation. 
They are, really, as Jacobus calls them, ſacculi aerei, 
and compoſed of a fine thin membrane like the veſica 
aerea of fiſhes; yet with blood- veſſels running upon 
them, but entirely deſtitute of the parietal cells of the 
lungs of the frog tribe and the ſalamander. Surely 
it is impoſſible, that any texture, even muſcular, can 
adapt bodies like theſe to form a vacuum. Any one 
in the leaſt acquainted with mechanics, will immedi- 
ately acknowledge the impolſibility. Varnier muſt 
never have ſeen the lungs of this animal, or he would 
not have ſaid, that the lungs themſelves were the im- 
mediate cauſe of reſpiration. Inbabits Martinico.— 
Laur. 39. No. 42. and Scha ii. t. 19. f. 7. | 


q. Triton carnifex: black and tuberculated, dotted 
Vor, XII. No. 182. Nen. on 
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on the throat, and ſpotted on the belly; the tail as if 
bloody. Inhabits Ceylon.— Laur. 38. 

« Triton alpeſtris: black and tuberculated; having 
2 yellow beily.—Laur. 38. t. 2. f. 4. 

t Triton utinenſis: having a globular head; the 
back being black, with yellow ſpots. 1d. 38. No. 39. 

„ Triton Wurfbainii: black, with whitiſh {treaks, 
- Id. 38. No. 38. Wurfb. Salam. 54. 

$ Triton Geſneri: black, the belly dotted with 
white.—Laur. 38. No. g7. 


Tu COMMON WATER-NEWT. 


OLIVE BROWN ſpotted with black, with orange. 
coloured abdomen, and ſharp-edged ſinuated tail. 
This, which in England occurs in almoſt every 
ſoft ſtagnant water, is a much ſmaller ſpecies than the 
paluſtris; and, though the different ſpecimens occa- 
ſionally vary very conliderably as to the caſt of co. 
lour, yet the animal may at all times be very readily 
diſtinguiſhed from others. Its general length is about 
three inches and a half, and it very rarely exceeds 
that of four inches at moſt. The male is diſtinguiſh. 
able at firſt tight from the female by its very conſpt- 
cuous dorſal creſt or proceſs, which is broader in pro- 
portion, more ſtrongly elevated, and more regularly 
ſinuated, than that of the larger ſpecies: the ſinus. 
tions are continued to the very tip of the tail on the 
upper. part, and take place likewiſe in a ſimilar pro- 
portion on the under part as far as the junction of the 
tail with the abdomen ; whereas in the larger ſpecies 
the upper part alone of the tail can properly be {aid 
to be creſted: this wide proceſs, or ſinuated part, l 
remarkably tranſparent, and when viewed with a len 
of even moderately magniſying power, exhibits ve! 
diſtindly the ramilications of the bloud-veſlels dilperl 
ed through it: but if examined by the microſcope, 
perhaps, of all other objeas that can be ſeledded for 
that purpoſe, the moſt eligible for exhibiting a ge 
, . . ſs 
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ral view of the circulation; ſhewing, in the molt diſ- 
tint and beautiful manner, the rapid current of the 
blood, the particles of which, in this animal, as well 
as in the reſt of the amphibia, are of an oval form; 
not round, as in the mammalia. In the greater wa- 
ter-newt, on the contrary, this part, being nearly 
opake, can by no means advantageouſly exhibit the 
fame phenomenon. - The female is almoſt deſtitute 
of the dorſal creſt, but the tail is furniſhed with an 
approach to it, though far leſs conſpicuous than in the 

male. | 
The general colour of the male is olive-brown, 
beautifully and diſtinctly marked with numerous 
round black ſpots, diſperſed over every part, but 
largeſt and moſt conſpicuous on the ſides and tail: 
the abdomen is orange-coloured, the black ſpots often 
appearing rather leſs intenſe on that part than on the 
back. The female differs very conſiderably in colour, 
being generally of a pale yellowiſh brown, much leſs 
diſtinttly ſpotted, and from the want of the dorſal 
creſt, might be almoſt miſtaken for a different ſpecies 
by a perſon inconverſant in the hiſtory of the animal. 
On the top of the head, in both ſexes, are three or 
four longitudinal duſky ſtreaks: the eyes are ſmall 
and gold-coloured : the fore feet tetradactylous; the 
bind pentadaQtylous; all deſtitute of claws, and in 
lome ſpecimens more or leſs approaching to a kind of 
palmated appearance towards the baſe, as in the ſixth 
figure of the ſixth plate of Latreille's work on the Sa- 
lamanders of France; which figure appears, ſays Dr. 
Shaw, to repreſent no other than a very fine ſpecimen 
of the male of the preſent ſpecies, though conſidered 
as different by Monſ. Latreille, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of punctata. It is certain that the water- 
newt varies conſiderably in the caſt of its colour at 
ifferent times of the year, and, in different ſtates of 
the weather, even in the courſe of the ſame day; and 
if taken out of ſoft water, and ſuddenly plunged into 
| Nns that 
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that of a colder temperature, will almoſt immediately 
become of a conſiderably darker tinge than before. 

The water-newt breeds in the early part of the 
ſpring, depoliting ſmall oblong ſtrings or cluſters of 

wn, from which are ſoon hatched the larvæ or 
young, which, for a conſiderable period, are furniſhed 
with a triple pair of ramified branchial fins or pro- 
ceſſes on each fide the neck; thus giving the animal, 
in {ome degree, the appearance of a ſmall fiſh. Theſe 
parts, after having ſerved their temporary purpoſe, 
of aſſiſting the reſpiration of the animal during its 
growing tate, are gradually obliterated, 

Water-newts frequently caſt their {kins, which may 
be occaſionally obſerved floating in the waters they 
inhabit, and are ſometimes ſo perfect as to exhibit the 
whole form of the complete animal. They alſo are re- 
markable for a high degree of reproduttive power, 
and have been known to exhibit the reſtoration of 
their legs, tails, and even, according to Dr. Blumen- 
bach, of the eyes themlelves, after having been de- 
prived of them by cutting. That the eyes of the 
common green lizard (L. agilis) have been reſtored to 
their former fullneſs and ſtrength after being punc- 
tured with a needle ſo as to let out the aqueous hu- 
mour, is an obſervation recorded by Pliny; by which 
we may conclude that wanton cruelty to animals is 2 
fin of no late date. 

It has been already obſerved, in the general de- 
ſcription of the amphibia, at the beginning of this 
volume, that they are in general tenacious of lite, 
Water-newts have been found completely imbedded 
in maſſes of ice, in which they muſt have remained 
ſome weeks, or even perhaps months, and yet, on ihe 
diſſolution of the ice, have been reſtored to thelr 
former vigour. It is remarkable that they are very 
readily killed by being plunged into ſalt water, of 
_— on the back for a ſhort time with common 

t. 
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Linneus ſeems not to have underſtood clearly the 
nature of this animal; ſince, after its ſpecific charatter, 
in the 12th edit. of the Sy ſtema Naturæ, he propoſes 
a queſtion; whether it may not be the larva of the 
lacerta vulgaris? and in a former edition of the ſame 
work he appears to think it the larva of the L. agilis; 
upon which query Laurenti makes the following obſer- 
vations: + Linnzus interrogat: an forte larva lacertæ 
agilis? Inepta quæſtio! Cl. Du Fay in AR. Gall. oſ- 
ſendit generare oviparam; oltendit præterea, & pinxit 
metamorphoſes, &c. Legat Linnæus, et ceſſabit 
tandem interrogare.“ 

Sy nonymes.— Lacerta aquatica, Linn. Gmel. and 
Geſner. Salamandra alepidota, Gronov. Triton criſ- 
tatus, Laur. Water-newt, Turton. Common water- 
newt, Shaw. The L. paluſtris and aquatica have by 
fome been conſidered as one and the ſame ſpecies; 
but this can ſurely be accounted for on no other 
ſuppoſition than the want of an opportunity of con- 
templating the animals in their living ſtate, Among 
thoſe who have thus conjoined, or rather confounded 
them, muſt be numbered Cepede, whoſe negligence 
in this reſpe& affords a curious contraſt to the oppo- 
ſite extreme of Mr. Latreille and Mr. Schneider. 

The varieties are: 8. Brown or yellowiſh. Triton 
pariſinus, Laur. No. 45. | 

y. The dorſal line dotted with white and black. — 
Triton ſalamandroides, Laur. No. 47. | 

In the Leverian Muſeum was a ſpecimen of an ex- 
tremely large water-newt, fuppoſed to be a non-de- 
fcript ſpecies. Its total length ſeventeen inches and 
a half, of which the tail meaſures fix inches and a half 


from the ſetting.on of the thighs, but, if meaſured 


from the commencement of the upper membranaceous 
edge, only four inches and three quarters. The head 
Hattened and ſhaped ſomewhat like that of a burbot; 


the mouth moderately wide; the upper jaw furnifhed | 


in front with two concentric rows of very numerous, 
imall, ſetaceous teeth; the rows about the eighth of 
x an 
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an inch apart; in the under jaw a fingle row only: 
the eyes ſmall, round, fituated on each ſide the front 
of the head, and conſequently very remote from each 
other, and not near ſo far backward as the corners of 
the mouth. The body longiſh, moderately plump 
or thick, and pale brown, marked, in a confluent 
manner, with darker variegations: from the fore to 
the hind legs an obſcurely- elevated lateral line. The 
legs about an inch in length, and both fore andhind legs 
furniſhed along the whole length of their back part 
with a dilated {kin or creſt, which, jult above each 
foot, is ſinuated by two pretty deep ſcollops or inſec- 
tions. The tail reſembles that of the common water- 
newt, but is neither ſo long nor ſo deeply finned or 
crelted in proportion, and its termination is rather ob- 
tuſe than acute. The feet very ſmall: the fore feet 
_ furniſhed with four, and the hind with five toes, all 
_ deſtitute of claws, or at leaſt the appearance of thoſe 
parts is but very obſcure. No particular hiſtory was 
amexed to the ſpecimen, nor is its native place known. 
Leverian water-newt, Shaw. 


Tux SALAMANDER. 


- TAIL ſhortiſh, round; body porous, without 
ſcales, and variegated with black and yellow; four 
toes on the fore feet, five on the bind; no claws. 

The ſalamander, ſo long the ſubjett of popular er- 
ror, and of which ſo many idle tales have been recited 
by the more ancient naturaliſts, is an inhabitant of 
many parts of Germany, Italy, France, &c. but does 
not appear to have been diſcovered in England, It 
delights in moiſt and ſhady places, woods, &c. and 
is chiefly ſcen during a rainy ſeaſon. ' In the winter 
it lies concealed in the hollows about the roots of old 
trees; in ſubterraneous receſſes, or in the cavities of 
old walls, &c. The ſalamander is eaſily diltinguiſh- 
ed by its colours; being a deep ſhining black, varie- 
gated with large, oblong, and rather irregular 3 
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of bright orange-yellow, which, on each fide the back, 
are commonly fo diſpoſed as to form a pair of inter- 
rupted longitudinal ſtripes: the ſides are marked by 
many large tranſverſe wrinkles, the intermediate ſpaces 
riling into ſtrongly marked convexities ; and the ſides 
of the tail often exhibit a ſimilar appearance: on each 
fide the back of the head are ſituated a pair of large 
tubercles, which are in reality the parotid glands, and 
are thus protuberant not only in {ome others of the 
lizard tribe, but in a remarkable manner in the genus 
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rana. Theſe parts, as well as the back and ſides of 38 
the body, are beſet in the ſalamander with ſeveral 1 
large open pores or foramina, through which exſudes : BY 
a peculiar fluid, ſerving to lubricate the ſkin, and Wie! 
which, on any irritation, is ſecreted in a more ſud- 1 


den and copious manner under the form of a whitiſh 
gluten, of a ſlightly acrimonious nature; and from x 
the readineſs with which the animal, when diſturbed, 
appears to evacuate it, and that even occaſionally to 
ſome diſtance, has arilen the long-continued popular 
error of the ſalamander's being enabled to live unin- 
jured in the fire, which it has been ſuppoſed capable 
of extinguiſhing by its natural coldneſs and moiſture. 
The real fact is, that, like any of the cold and gluti- 
nous animals, as ſnails, &c. it, of courſe, is not quite 
ſo inſtantaneouſly deſtroyed by the force of fire as an 
animal of a drier nature would be. 

The general length of the ſalamander is about ſeven 
or eight inches, though it lometimes arrives at a much 1 
larger ſize: in the number and form of its ſpots it 
varies conſiderably, and is occaſionally ſeen entirely 
black: the tail is ſomewhat ſhorter than the body, and 
of a round or cylindric from, gradually tapering to wes 
the extremity, which is rather obtuſe than ſharp. Like a 
other lizards of this tribe, the ſalamander lives prin- 
cipally on inſets, ſmall ſnails, &c. its tongue, how- 
ever, is not ſo formed as to catch theſe in a ſudden man- 
ner, being ſhort, broad, and in ſome degree confined, 
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fo as not to be darted out with celerity. It is capable 
of living in water as well as on land, and is ſome- 
times found in ſtagnant pools, &c. Its general pace 
is flow, und its manners torpid. 

The ſalamander has no apparent openings to the 
ears, in which it reſembles the ſerpent tribe. It has even 
been ſuppoſed entirely deaf, and is accordingly called 
te jourd, or the deaf lizard, in ſome parts of France: 
and this opinion is confirmed by its having no voice 
whatever; as, in general, Glence or dumbneſs is eon- 
need with deafneſs. Hence, as in all probability 
it is deſtitute of one of the ſenſes, and is entirely de- 
prived of any means of communicating its ſenſations 
wo other anamials of the ſame ſpecies, even by the 
fighteſt ſounds, it muſt.be endowed with very imper- 
fect and inferior inſtinct. Accordingly, it is extremely 
Rupid; and, though it has been conceived to be ex- 
tremely courageous and to deſpiſe danger, it is really 
incapable of perceiving it, and conſtantly keeps on its 
way whatever attempts may be made, by geſtures or 
noi ſe, to terrify and turn it back. But, as no animal 
whatever is entirely deſtitute of the neceſſary ſenti- 
ments for ſelf-preſervation, it compreſſes or {ſqueezes 
us ſkin when irritated, and ſpurts out againſt its enemy 
ſome of the acrid milky liquid which it fecretes. 
When ſtruck, it erects its tail, but ſoon becomes quite 
motionlels, as if ſeized by a kind of palſy; for ii can- 
not be conceived, as ſome naturaliſts pretend, that ſo 
Rupid an animal fhould have cunning enough to coun- 
terfeit death, It is extremely tenacious of life, 
and is difficulily killed; but if wetted with vinegar, 
or ſprinkled with powdered falt, it ſoon dies in con- 
vulſions, as is the cafe with ſeveral other lizards, and 

worms. : 

The ſalamander has been conſidered as the moſt 
fatal of all animals, by the ancients; and even Pliny 
ſuppoſes it to be pofſciſed of the molt dangerous of 
all poiſons. It has even been alleged, that, by r 
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all the vegetables of an extenſive country wich its 
venom, it was capable of extirpating whole nations. 
Even the moderns have long given credit to the poiſo- 
nous qualities of the ſalamander; believing that its, 
bite was equally mortal with that of the viper, and 


have eagerly inquired after remedies againſt its poiſon, 


Philoſophers at laſt had recourſe to obſervation and 
experiment, by which road they ought to have begun. 
The famous Bacon firſt recommended to inquire by 
means of experiment, whether the ſalamander were 
actually venomous:  Geſner proved that no means of 
irritation could induce it to bite; and Wurfbain 
ſhowed that it might be touched with ſafety, and that 
the water of ſprings or fountains in which it inhabited 
might be drunk with impunity, M. de Maupertuis 
likewiſe employed himſelf in experiments to inveſti- 
gate the truth of the pretended poiſon of the ſalaman- 
der, and has demonſtrated that it ſubmitted to the 
adion of fire in the ſame manner with all other ani- 
mals: according: to his obſervations, the inſtant it 
touches the fire, its whole ſurface becomes covered 
with drops of the milky fluid, which exudes from 


every pore of the ſkin, particularly on the head, and 


from the little tubercular protuberances; but this 
liquid is quickly dried up by the heat. It ſeems 
ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that this fluid can never be 
produced in ſufficient abundance to extinguiſh even 
the ſmalleſt fire: we hope therefore to hear no more of 
ſuch cruel experiments. 8 

M. de Maupertuis could never get a ſalamander to 
open its mouth by any degree of irritation, but was 
always obliged to open it by force. As its teeth are 
extremely ſmall, he found great difficulty in finding 
any animal with a ſkin ſufficiently delicate to be 
ſcratched or wounded by them. He tried ineffec- 
tually to make them penetrate the fleſh of a fowl, 
alter being ſtripped of its feathers, by preſſing them 
againſt the ſkin; but they were diſplaced, inſtead of 
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penetrating : he at laſt, however, ſucceeded in wound. 
ing the thigh of a fowl, after taking off the ſkin; and 
likewiſe contrived, in a ſimilar manner, to wound the 
tongue and lips of a dog, and the tongue of a turkey 
cock, with the teeth of a new caught {alamander ; but 
in none of theſe inſtances was there the ſmalleſt in- 
convenience produced. He afterwards made a dog 

and a turkey cock {wallow ſome ſalamanders, either 


whole or cut in pieces, but without the lealt appear- 
ance of injury. | | | 
Since that time, M. Laurenti has made additional 
experiments on the ſame ſubjett; having obliged 
nimble lizards to bite ſalamanders, and to ſwallow 
ſome of the milky liquor which exudes from their 
pores. In all thele inſtances, the nimble lizards died 
very ſoon after; ſo that the acrid exudation of the 
ſalamander is a mortal poiſon to ſome animals, parti- 
cularly {mall ones, white it does not ſeem in the ſmal- 
leſt degree noxious to larger animals, 
It was long believed that the ſalamander was andro- 
gynous, each individual being capable of reproducing 
by itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of any ſexual inter- 
courle, as is the caſe in ſeveral ſpecies of worms. 
This is not the moſt abſurd of the fables that have 
been invented, relative to the natural hiſtory of the 
ſalamander : and, though their. manner of coming into 
the world is not quite lo ſingular, it is ſtill particular, 
and deſerves the notice of naturaliſts much more than 
thoſe wonderful fables that have been ſo long atiri- 
buted to it; as it differs from, that of almoſt all the 
other lizards, and is ſimilar to that of the ſeps, the 
chalcides, vipers, and ſeveral other ſerpents. M. de 
Maupertuis, having opened ſeveral ſalamanders, found 
in ſome of them both eggs and young ſalamanders per- 
fettly formed. The eggs were collected in two lon- 
giſh cluſters, and the young animals were contained in 
two tranſparent tubes: theſe were equally well formed 


as the old animals, and much more active. Thus the 


female 
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ſemale ſalamander produces its young into the world 
alive; after having hatched them within her own body, 
in the fame manner with vipers. The young ſalaman- 
ders are at firſt black, almoſt without any yellow 
ſpots; and in ſome places they remain ſo through 
their whole life; from which circumſtance they have 
been ſometimes conſidered as diſtintt ſpecies. 

The following extract of a letter, from D. Saint- 
Julien, a Benedictine of the congregation of Cluni, 
gives ſome very intereſting obſervations on the manner 
in which the ſalamander is produced: “ About the 
end of ſpring 1787, 1 found a fine ſpecimen of the 
ſalamander, of that kind which is called ſcorpion in 
Lower Guienne, and which is there confounded with 
the true ſcorpion, It meaſured ſomewhat more than 
eight inches in total length. Being very protuberant 
in the belly, I entertained great hopes of being able 
to throw ſome light on the nature of the generation 
of this animal, and immediately proceeded to diffett 
it, beginning at the anus. Having made an opening 
of about half an inch in length, a kind of bag pro- 
truded, which I at firſt miſtook for part of the alimen- 
tary canal, but I ſoon perceived a very ſenſible motion 
within it, and could even diſtinguiſh, through its thin 
and almoſt tranſparent coats, that it contained certain 
[mall moving bodies, which I no longer heſitated in _ 
ſuppoſing the young of the animal. Having laid 
bare this ſack, till I found its neck, I opened it in its 
whole length: it was full of a ſanious fluid, in which 
the young animals were folded double, exactly in the 
lame manner with the ſmall aquatic lizards which 
Spalanzani deſcribes as included in the amnios. When 
this liquor had run out on the table, the young ſalaman- 
ders extended themſelves, and leapt about very briſkly. 
There were ſeven or eight of theſe; and having exa- 
mined them attentively, both with the naked eye and 
with the aſſiſtance of a magnifier, I could readily ſee 
that they had much the appearance of minute fiſh, 
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having two tolerably long fins near the head. The 
head was large in proportion to the body; having 
large, bright, prominent eyes. There was no appear- 
ance whatever of hind legs, or any thing elſe in their 
ſtead. As the mother was found in water, and ſeemed 
very near the time of bringing forth her young, it ap- 
peared to me that the water is the natural element of 
the new-born ſalamanders, which idea was ſtrongl 

confirmed by their fiſh- like ſtructure: I therefore 
placed them in a bowl of water, in which they ſwam 
about very nimbly. 

« I proceeded to examine the mother, and ſoon 
diſcovered two ſimilar bags with the one already 
mentioned; all of them being divided from one ano- 
ther by ſtrangulations or narrow necks. On openin 
theſe bags, I procured a number of little animals, 
exaclly reſembling thoſe in the firſt, and almoſt equally 
well formed: they were divided into little cluſters of 
eight or ten together, without any intervening ſeptum 
or ſeparating membrane. In a fourth bag, ſimilar to 
the former, I ſound more of theſe animals, but not fo 
completely formed : almoſt every one of theſe laſt had 
a deep yellow protuberance on its right ſide: theſe all 
poſſeſſed motion, but were unable to leap about like 
the former more advanced fœtuſes, and it was neceſ- 
ſary to aſſiſt them with pincers to get out of the bag. 
In a fifth bag 1 found a number of ſimilar animalcules, 
of which only the pofterior half of the body and the 
tail were diſtindtly formed, which part had an evident 
power of motion; the ſore part of the body conſiſting 
only of the yellow protuberance juſt mentioned. 1 
extradted altogether twenty-eight or thirty of thele lit. 
ile animals, perfectly formed, which ſwam about in the 

water, and continued to live for twenty-four hours: 
| the abortions, if 1 may fo call the incomplete animal- 
cules, funk to the bottom of the water, without ſhow- 
ing any more ſigns of life. 

Continuing my reſearches beyond theſe five bagh 
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which reſembled a ſingle narrow gut divided by ſeveral 
ſtrictures, I found two cluſters of eggs; each egg be- 
ing of a ſpherical form about a line in diameter, and 
very much reſembling the yellow tubercles, that I had 
ſeen adhering to the balf-formed ſœtuſes. I did not 
count the number of theſe eggs, but their diſpoſnion 
was very ſimilar to a bunch of grapes, the ſtalk being 
bxed to the back bone, immediately behind a 
brown membranous bag which hung a little behind the 
ſore legs of the mother. This bag was evidently the 
ſtomach, as I found it to contain ſome ſmall ſnails, 
beetles, and blackiſh ſand.” abt? 
| To this intereſting detail we ſhall add Seba's remarks 
on the reſpiration of the ſalamander. “ The ſame 
motions which are deſcribed in the throat of the frog, 
are to be ſeen in this animal. They are nearly as 
rapid as in the tree-frog; but the greater motions, ac- 
companied by the cloling of the noſtrils, take place 
more ſeldom, only two or three times in a minute, 
yet they are more diltin& than in the frog. The 
principal differences to be obſerved on difſeQion, 
are in the os kyozdes and its muſcles; and in the con- 
nection of the /terno hyoidei muſcles. The os hyoides 
is entirely cartilaginous, and on each fide there is a 
cartilage running parallel to its cornua; its muſcles, 
likewile, differ greatly from thoſe of the frog; inſtead 
of the /tylo hyorder are ſubſtituted two mulcles, one 
running from the further end of its cornua to the 
fore end of the lateral cartilage, into the hind end of 
which is inſerted the other, which riſes from the apex 
of the maxillæ. Theſe muſcles, from their very 
oblique direQion in reſpect of the cartilages to which 
they are conneded, mult have great effect. The 
ſterno hyoidei. muſcles are very remarkable; this 
animal has no diſtin ſternum or clavicles, but very 
large ſcapulas chiefly cartilaginous, the greateſt part 
ot which come forwaed where the two meet and cover 
the breaſt. Theſe being looſe and playing upon one 


another, 
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another, the ſterno ſyoidei muſcles, inſtead of riſing 
from hence as from the ſternum, riſe at the os pubis, 


on the ſide of the M cartilage, and then run between 


the oblique muſcles up to the os khyordes; in the re- 
gion of the heart, they throw off a {mall muſcle to- 
wards the proceſſus coracoideus ; this is probably the 
coraco-hyoideus, or its ſubſtitute. In the greater mo- 
tions of the throat, the ſlerno hyorder draw the os 
oides nearly into a vertical direction, that is, a right 
angle with the direction of the body.” 
. Synonymes.—Lacerta ſalamandra, Linn. and Gmel. 
Salamandra, Geſner, &c. S. terreſtris, Aldrov. Ray, 
&c. S. maculoſa, Laur. Seba, ii. t. 15. f. 5. Salas 
mandre terreſtre, Cepede. Sourd, Ency. meth. Sala- 
mander, Turton, Shaw, &c. 
. Entirely black. —Salamandra atra, Laur. No. 50. 
y. Brown.—S. fulca, Laur. No. 52. 
3. White. —S. candida, Laur. No. 49. 
2. Small, and brown; with the tail ſomewhat com- 
prefled.—S. exigua, Laur. No. 48. 


Taxes STRUMOUS LIZARD. 


TAIL long and round; a conſiderable protube- 
rance on the breaſt. | 
This ſpecies, which inhabits Mexico and South 
America, is of a pale grey colour, with brown ſpots 
on the upper part of the body, and deep grey tranſ- 
verſe ſtreaks on the belly. The fore part of the brealt 
has a large protuberance, (very different from the 
gular pouch we have deſcribed in ſome ſpecies,) point- 
ing forwards, covered with ſmall red grains: from this 
the trivial name is derived, as it has ſome reſemblance 
to the bronchial ſwellings, ſo common in ſome diſtritts 
among the Alps, called goitres. The tail is long, 
round, and of a livid colour, which becomes greeniſh 
about the root. | 
This lizard is very active in its motions, neat in its 

appearance, and is prettily coloured, it is very — 
| wit 


* 
£aS @ ” Y A 


with mankind, running about in houſes without appa- 


rent fear, and even climbing on the tables and on the 


people that ſit round them, Its motions and attitudes 
are agreeable: it ſeems to examine every thing that 
comes in-the way with attention, and has even the 
appearance of liſtening to what is ſaid. It climbs 
readily on trees, living on flies, ſpiders, and other in- 
ſects. When two of this ſpecies meet, they ſometimes 
fight with great violence: they approach each other 
boldly, agitating their heads in a menacing poſture ; 


the protuberance on the breaſt and the throat become 
inflated; their eyes ſeem on fire with rage; and at laſt' 


they attack each other with fury. When one of the 
combatants is worſted, it runs off, and is purſued by 
the victor, who devours his enemy, if he. can ſeize 
him; the purſuer often, however, caiches bold of the 
run away by the tail, which breaks off; and, while he 
ſtops to ſwallow this part, the vanquiſhed enemy gets 
time to eſcape. Other lizards of the ſame ſpecies 
very often ſtand quiet ſpectators of this combat: theſe 
are probably females, which await the event, and be- 
come the prize of the victor. Individuals of the ſpe- 
cies are often met with that have loſt their tails, pro- 
bably in theſe combats. Theſe mutilated lizards are 
timid, weak, and languid: a kind of callus or cicatrix 
forms at the part where the tail has been broken away; 
and it would appear that, in this ſpecies, the tail is not 
always reproduced when loſt, 

P. Nicolſon, who gives an extended account of this 
ſpecies, in his Natural Hiſtory of St. Domingo, gives 
it the name of anolis; but the figure in his book is 
evidently that of the animal we have deſcribed” in 
this article. 

Synonymes, — Lacerta ſtrumoſa, Gmelin's Linn. 
Salamandra ſtrumoſa, Laur. S. Mexicana ſtrumoſa, 
Seba, ii. 1. 20. f. 4. , Goitreux, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 
Sirumous lizard, Turton and Shaw, 
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v I. Scarcely any claws, ſublobate, frve-toed; body warty, 


Txz WHITE-STRIPED LIZARD, 


TAIL round and long; a white dorſal {tripe forked 
ver the head. 

Length ſeven or eight inches, and of a ſomewhat 
Render form. The head is large in proportion io the 
body; the limbs of moderate length; and the tail, 
which. is ſlightly verticillated towards the baſe, is rather 
Render, and ſcarcely equal to the body in length: the 
toes are lamellated beneath, marked by a fulcus or 
middle diviſion, and terminated by curved claws, 
This ſpecies is readily diſtinguiſhed from all others yet 
diſcovered by its colour, being of a yellowiſh brown, 
marked on the back, from head to tail, by a very dil- 
tint white band, which on the head divides into a 
forked appearance, and at the commencement of the 
tail into two ſhort rounded tips: the ſlender part of 
the tail, commencing beyond the three firſt rings, is 
. of the ſame pale or white colour, marked longitudi- 
nally with ſeveral ſhort, brown, ſcattered ſtreaks. The 
whole upper ſurface of the animal is beſet with ex- 
tremely {mall tubercles, ſo minute as not to be per- 
ceived without a clofe inſpedion. It is faid to be a 
native of India. | 

- Synonyines. — Lacerta-vittata, Gmel. from Hoult. 
Stellio bifurcifer, Schneider. Forked lizard, Turton. 
White-ftriped gecko, Shaw. 


Tas FIMBRIATED LIZARD. 


: A MEMBRANACEOUS fimbriated border on 
each fide of the body; tail flat, lamellæ of the feet di- 
vided by a furrow. 35 

This remarkable ſpecies ſeems to have been firſt 
deſcribed by Cepede, who informs us that it appears 
in ſome degree to connect the chameleon, the gecko, 
and the water-newts; the head, ſkin, and general ** 
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of the body, reſembling thoſe of the chameleon; the 
tail that of the water-newts, being of a compreſſed 
form, though in a different manner, (not vertically but 
horizontally flattened;) while the feet reſemble thoſe 
of the gecko. | 

The largeſt ſpecimen examined by Cepede meaſured 

about eight inches and ſix lines in length, of which the 
tail meaſured two inches and four lines. The head 
is very large, and much flattened: the eyes large; the 
opening of the mouth wide; the teeth very ſmall and 
numerous, and the tongue broad, divided, and reſem- 
bling that of the gecko: the lower jaw is ſo thin or 
flat, that one would at firſt imagine the lower part of 
the head to be wanting: the outline of the whole head, 
viewed from above, is almoſt triangular, as in the cha- 
meleon; but the triangle is of a much longer form, 
and without any riſing caſque or creſt as in that ani- 
mal: the body is about twice the length of the head, 
and is bordered by a membrane or prolongation of 
the ſkin, which, commencing on each fide the head, 
is continued along thoſe of the body, forming a kind 
of fringed or fimbriated proceſs, which alſopaſſes down 
each leg, ſeparating the upper ſurface from the lower: 
the tail, which, as before obſerved, is much ſhorter 
than the body, is ſo formed as to reſemble, in ſome 
degree, the ſhape of an oar; being expanded into a 
wide membranaceous part on each ſide, the true tail, 
or middle part, being taper and ſmall: the legs are 
rather ſhort: the feet divided into five toes, connected 
at their origin by the ſkin of the legs, but much di- 
vided and expanded at their tips, and are all furniſhed 
beneath with a number of tranſverſe lameltæ. The 
kin on all parts reſembles that of the chameleon, be- 
ing covered with {mall protuberances, ſo as to give it 
a ſomewhat chagrin-like appearance. + 


nent, as in moſt lizards, but variable, as in the cha- 
meleon, preſenting ſucceſſively different ſhades of red, 
Vor. XII, No, 153. Pp yellow, 


The colour of this animal is not conſtant or perma- 
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ellow, green, and blue. This variation of colour is, 
— confined to the upper ſurface of the animal; 
the lower always continuing of a bright yellow. Theſe 
changes, we are informed, have been obſerved in the 
living animal by Monſ. Bruyeres in its native country, 
viz. Madagaſcar, where it is not very uncommon, 
and where, though a harmleſs animal, it is held in 
great abhorrence by the natives, who conſider it as of 
a poiſonous nature, and fly from it with precipitation; 
pretending that it darts on their breaſt, and adheres 
with ſuch force by its fringed membrane that it cannot 
be ſeparated ſrom the {kin without the aſſiſtance of a 
razor. The principat cauſe of this popular dread of 
the animal, is its habit of running open-mouthed to- 
wards the ſpeQator, inſtead of attempting to eſcape 
when diſcovered. Its chief reſidence is on the btan- 
ches of trees, where it lives on inſeQs, holding itſelf 
ſecure by coiling its tail, ſhort as it is, half round the 
twig on which it fits, It chiefly appears in rainy wea- 
ther, when it moves with conliderable agility, often 
ſpringing from bough to bough. - On the ground it 
walks but ſlowly, the fore legs being ſhorter than the 
hinder. | » 1 at | 
Synonymes, — Lacerta fimbriata, the fimbriated 
gecko, Shaw. Stellio fimbriatus, Schneider. Tete- 
— Cepede. Famocantrata (that which leaps on the 
reaſt), Flacourt and Drapper. 4 855 


Tux FOUR-TOED LIZ ARD. 

YELLOW, varied with green, with tetradaQyle 
feet, and flat tail. Fo 

This was firſt deſcribed by the Count de Cepede, 
from an account ' communicated by Monſ. Bruyeres. 
It is very nearly allied to the preceding, but differs in 
wanting the fimbriated margin, and in the number of 
toes on the fore feet, which are only four. Its length 
is about twelve inches. The head is flat and oblong: 
the eyes large, with the pupils vertical: the neck long, 


Fed 
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and covered above with a double row of yellow 
ſcales; the back with a granulated yellow ſkin, marked 
with green ſpots or variegations: the abdomen is co- 
vered with yellow ſcales: in the form of the feet and 
tail it agrees with the preceding, except, as before ob- 
ſerved, in having only four toes on the fore feet, for 
which reaſon the Count de Cepede has ſtationed it 
among the ſalamanders. It is a native of * 
car, Where it is held in equal deteſtation with the for- 
mer ſpecies. Its native name is ſarroube. It inhabits 
Vvoods, and appears chiefly during the rainy ſeaſon, 
and by night. | 

Synonymes. Lacerta tetradatty la, four-toed gecko, 
Shaw. Stellio tetradaQylus, Schneider. Sarroube, 
Cepede. * | 


Tus THREE-TOED LIZARD. 

A NEW ſpecies added by Cepede. It is allied to 
the ſalamander, but is furniſhed with ribs, and has only 
three toes on each of the fore feet, while the- hind 
feet have each four toes. It was found by the Comte 
de Mailli, Marquis de Neſle, on the crater of Mount 
Veſuvius, ſurrounded by the buraing lava of that 
voleano; which circumſtance might be conſidered by 
ſome people as a proof of the power of reliſting the 
force of fire, which has been attributed to the ſalaman- 
der, But it is extremely probable, that the ſingular 
ſituation in whichthisanimal was diſcovered proceeded 
only from accident; as it can ſcarcely be conceived, 
that any animal whatever could exiſt for any length of 
time among the burning lava. It may, however, in- 
habit the neighbourhood of the crater; as great heat 
ſeems congenial with the nature of the lizard tribe in 
general, 

The head is flat on the top, and rounded at the 
muzzle, The tail is longer than the head and body, 
and tapers to the tip, being frequently rolled up at the 
end, The colour is dark brown, mixed with reddiſh 
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on the head, ſeet, tail, and under parts of the body, 
Tbe ſpecimen brought from Italy by M. de Neſle, 
was: ſo much dried that its vertebræ and ribs could be 
diftintily counted. The head meaſured three lines 
in length, the body nine, and the tail ſixteen lines and 
a half. Three · toed lizard, Cepede. 


5 Tues TURKISH LIZARD. | 

COLOUR greyiſh-brown; ſomewhat rough; tail 
middling length, and irregularly ringed, 

A ſmall ſpecies, firſt deſcribed by Edwards: native 
of the eaſtern regions: head rather large: body thick. 
iſh : tail rather ſhort, thickiſh at the baſe, and pointed 
at the tip: the whole animal roughened on the upper 
ſurface with ſmall granules or tubercles: colour dull 
brown, ſomewhat paler on the under parts. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta turcica, Gmelin's Linn. I. 
minor cinereo Aſiatica, Edw. Pl. 204. fig. 2. Griſon, 


Ency. meth. and Cepede. Turkiſh lizard, Turton and 
Shaw. 


Tat TURNIP-TAILED LIZARD. 


TAIL turbinate, ears concave. The body is white 
fpotted with brown; the warts are ſmall, and thickly 
ſprinkled; the claws hollowed out in the middle un- 
derneath. 

Dr. Shaw deſcribes this ſpecies as ſo nearly allied 
to the common gecko, that it might paſs for the ſame 
animal, except that it is of a ſomewhat thicker form, 
with ſhorter limbs, and is leſs diſtinaly marked by 
tubercles on the back, which is rather covered by 
{mall conical ſcales or granules: it is alſo deſtitute of 
ſubfemoral papillæ: the lamellæ of the feet are divid- 
ed by a midrib, or longitudinal furrow, and the claws 
are ſheathed or retratile: the tail is of ſimilar form 
to that of the gecko, but appears to be liable to a ſin- 
gular variation, in which it is remarkably ſwelled im- 
mediately beyond its origin, and gradually tapers again 
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to the extremity, ſo as to reſemble the form of a 
young turnip root; being ſhorter than the body itſelf, 
Mr. Schneider names it the Perfoliated Gecko, ; from 
the appearance of the under ſurface of the feet, the 
lamellez of which, being traverſed by a longitudinal 
midrib, repreſent in ſome degree the ſtrufture of the 
leaves in a perfoliate plant. The colour of this ſpe- 
cies is cinereous, clouded or marbled with brown 
variegations. | 
Synonymes. Lacerta rapicauda, Gmel. from Houtt. 


Stellio perfoliatus, Schneider. Perfoliated gecko, 
Shaw, Turnip-tailed lizard, Turton. 


Tut GECKO. 


TAIL round, middle ſize; toes lobate, with hardly 
any claws; body warty above, ears very open, 

The gecko, ſaid to be ſo named from the ſound of 
its voice, which reſembles the above word uttered in a 
ſhrill tone, is a native of many parts of Aſia and Af- 
rica, as well as of ſome of the warmer regions of Eu- 
rope. It is one of the middle. ſized lizards, meaſur- 
ing, in general, about a foot in length, or rather more. 
It is of a thicker and ſtouter form than moſt other 
lizards, having a large and ſomewhat triangular flat- 
lin head, covered with ſmall ſcales, a wide mouth, 
large eyes, minute teeth, and a broad flat tongue. 
The limbs are of moderate length, and the feet are of 
a broader form than in the reſt of the genus lacerta, 
each toe being dilated on the margins, and divided 
beneath into a great number of parallel tranſverſe 
lamelle, without any longitudinal mark or furrow: all 
the toes, except the thumbs, are furniſhed with ſmall 
claws: the tail, which is generally longer than the 
body, is marked, more or lels diſtinQly, according to 
the age of the animal, into diviſions or verticillated 
rings: the whole animal is covered on the upper parts 
vith numerous, diſtant, round warts or prominences, 
approaching more or leſs to an acute form in diffe- 


rent 
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rent individuals, and ſometimes obtuſe :. beneath each 
thigh is a row of perforated papillæ, as in the green 
lizard and many others: the under parts of the body 
are covered with ſcales of ſomewhat diſſimilar appear. 
ance, but all approaching to a round figure. | 

According to Bontivs, the general colour of this 
ſpecies is bright green, ſpotted with very brilliant 
red; and the fame naturalift afferts, that the name 
gecko is in imitation of the cry which it always emits 
before rain. It is found in Egypt and India, in Am- 
boyna, the other Molucca iſlands, and other hot eoun- 
tries, keeping moſtly in the hollows of rotten trees, 
and in damp places. It even ſometimes comes into 
houſes, where it excites ſo great dread, on account of 
its venomous properties, that the inhabitants uſe every 
exertion to deſtroy it as ſoon as poſſible. Bontius 
relates, that its bite becomes certainly mortal in a fev 
hours, unleſs the part bitten be burnt or cut out im. 
mediately. Even the contact of its feet is attended 
with great danger, and, according to the report of 
voyagers, renders poiſonous ſuch articles of food as it 
happens to tread upon. Bontius ſuppoſes this effect 
to be produced by its urine; but it is more probable 
that it ariſes from the liquor which ouzes out of the 
hollow tubercles on the inſide of the thighs. ' The 


blood of the gecko, and its ſaliva, or more properly a ; 
kind of thick and frothy yellow liquor, which diſtib to! 
from its mouth, when irritated, or when it ſuffers any liza 
violent emotion, are conſidered as mortal poiſons; is ex 
and both Bontius and Valentin inform us, that the in- Indi 
habitants of Java employ theſe liquors to poiſon the and 
points of their arrows. Haſſelquiſt aſſerts, that the the t 
toes likewiſe of this terrible lizard give out a poiſo- lion 
nous liquid, and that it is very apt to run over ay Ipeci 
ſubſtance that is impregnated with fea ſalt, on whicl ed 
it leaves a very dangerous poiſon. He ſaw three ſome 
vomen at Cairo, who had very nearly loſt their lives kate, 
from having eaten ſome cheeſe lately ſalted, on which Sy 


a gecko 
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a gecko had depoſited its poiſon. He was farther con- 
vinced of the corroſive nature of the fluid which 
oozes from the feet of this animal, by having ſeen 
the hand of a perſon over which a gecko had run, 
when attempting to catch it; every part that had been 
touched by the feet of the lizard, was covered with 
ſmall hot fiery pimples, like thoſe produced by neitles. 
Theſe facts confirm the teſtimony of Bontius; fo that 
it appears inconteſtibly proved, that the gecko, in the 
hot countries of Egypt and India, contains a dange- 
rous poiſon, whick ſometimes produces mortal effects: 
hence, it is not at all ſurpriſing that people ſhould ſee 
it with horror, and either fly from, or uſe every exer- 
tion to deſtroy, ſo noxious an animal. It is probable, 
however, that theſe deleterious qualities may be modi- 
fied in their degrees, by different circumſtances in the 
ſeaſons of the year, the climate, food, &cCc. in different 
individuals of the ſpecies. Seba ſays, I can ſcarcely 
believe that their venom is fo deſtruftive as is com- 
monly reported.” The eggs of the gecko are repre- 
ſented by Seba, in the ſame plate with the figure of 
the animal itſelf; theſe the female carefully covers 
over with a little earth, leaving them to be hatched by 
the heat of the ſun, Wurf bainius, in his Salaman- 
dralogia, miſtakingly reports thatthe geckolays no eggs. 
The Jeſuit mathematicians, whom Louis XIV. ſent 
to India, have given the figure and deſcription of a 
lizard which they found in Siam, named tokaie, which 
is evidently the ſame animal with the gecko. The 
Individual examined by them meaſured twelve inches 
and a half from the point of the muzzle to the tip of 
the tail. It is named 7okate by the Siameſe, in imfta- 
uon of its cry; which proves that the voice of this 
ſpecies conſiſts of two ſounds harſhly uttered, which 
are difficultly imitated by the human organs, and which 
ſome have endeavoured to render by the ſyllables to- 
laie, and others by gecko. | 


Synonymes,—Lacerta gecko, Linn. and Gmel. from 


Tosi. 
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Forſk, Gekko perlatus, Houtt, G. teres, Laur. $4. 
lamandra, Gronov. S. vera, ſeu Gekko Ceilonicus, 
Seba, t. 108. f. 1, 3, 5. S. Indica, Bont. Gecko, 
called tokaie by the Siameſe, Ency. meth. and Cepede, 
Common gecko, Shaw. | 


Taz GECKOTTE, ox DOUBTFUL GECKO. 


COLOUR livid, with pointed warts on the upper 
ſurface; no femoral papillæ. 
This is deſcribed by Cepede, who informs us that 
it is ſo nearly allied to the gecko, as, without an atten- 
uve ſurvey, to be eaſily confounded with it: yet he 
appears to ſuppoſe it the L. Mauritanica of Linnæus, 
but Mr. Schneider aſſures us, that this is a miſtake. 

It differs from the common gecko by three con- 
{tant and very obvious characters. The body is ſhor- 
ter and thicker; it is deſtitute of the particular ro: 
of bollow tubercles on the inſide of the thighs, which 
have been deſcribed in the gecko and many other 
ſpecies of the genus; and, laſtly, the tail is ſhorter and 
thicker in proportion. While young, the tail of the 
geckotte is covered by ſcales, that are all armed by 
prickly tubercles, and which are ranged in ſuch a man- 
Ner as to reſemble circular rings; but as the animal 
grows older, the rings neareſt the tip of the tail dil 
appear; this obliteration gradually extends towards 
the root, till at laſt only a few remain, cloſe to th 
origin of the tail, and theſe are at laſt obliterated a 
well as the reſt; fo that, when the geckotte has attain 
ed its full ſize, the tail is only covered by very {mil 
ſcales, without the leaſt verticillated appearance. 4 
this period the tail is conſiderably thicker and ſhori! 
in proportion than during the youth of the animal 
This is the only ſpecies in which that ſingular change 
in the ſtruQure of the tail has been hitherto obſerved 
Theſe pointed tubercles are found on other parts of 
the geckotte, particularly on the legs, the head, neck 
back, and ſides; they are round, projeQing, _— 
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pointed, being ſurrounded at their baſes by other 
fmaller tubercles, in the form of roſes. Maldon; 
As the geckotte inhabits almoſt the ſame countries 
with the gecko, they cannot be conſidered as varieties 
of the ſame ſpecies, produced by the influence of dif- 
ferent climates. The geckotte is found in Amboyna, 
India, and Barbary, from which laſt country it was 
ſent by M. Brander to Linnæus. There is a ſmall 
ſpecimen in the Paris cabinet, marked by the name of 
St. Domingo lizard, which is diſtinctly a geckotte ; ſo 
that in all probability this ſpecies may likewiſe inhabit 
the weſtern world. ns = 
M. Olivier informs us, that the geckotte is very 


common in the ſouthern parts of Provence, where it 


is called tarente; a name applied in ſome places to the 
ſtarry lizard, and to a variety of the green lizard. It 
is there found among the ruins of old buildings, avoid- 
ing cool, low, or damp, fituations, and generally keep- 
ing about the roofs. It prefers a warm expolure, and 
baſks much in the rays of the ſun. During winter, it 


retires under the cover of the tiles, or into chinks of 


the walls, but without undergoing any perfect hyberna- 


ion or torpor; for, when uncovered, it immediately 


endeavours to eſcape, but with a ſlow pace. It quits 


' theſe retreats in the early part of ſpring, to warm it- 


{elf in the ſun-beams, but never goes far from its hole, 
into which it retires on the ſmalleſt alarm. In the 
warmeſt ſeaſon of the year it moves quickly, but not 
with the amazing agility of ſome lizards. It feeds 
chiefly on inſets. It climbs readily, by means of its 
hooked. claws, and the ſcales which cover the under 
ſurfaces of the toes, being able to run about very 
nimbly on the walls, and even under the beams of 
houſes. M. Olivier, from whom the foregoing ac- 


count of this ſpecies was recgived, has often ſeen. 


them fixed on the under fide of the vault in a church. 
Thus the geckotte reſembles the gecko both in its 

manners and appearance. It has likewiſe been con- 
Vor. XII. No. 159. 24 | 4idered 
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ſidered as venomous, probably on account of its re- 
ſemblance to that other ſpecies, which, according to 
the accounts of a great number of voyagers, emits a 
mortal poiſon; but M. Olivier declares, that he never 
could receive any proof of this fact, and that it always 
endeavours to eſcape, when ſeized, without making 
any attempts to bite. The geckotte always keeps in 
its hole before rain; but it never emits any cry on 
theſe occaſions, like the gecko: and M. Olivier, who 
has often caught it with pincers, aſſures us that he 
hever heard from it the ſmalleſt ſound on any occaſion, 

Synonymes. — Lacerta dubia, Shaw. Geckotte, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. 


Tus CHINESE GECKO. 


TAIL flat, all the toes unguiculated, and the face 
perforated by ſeveral pores. 

This was firſt deſcribed by Oſbeck, who obſerved 
it in China, where it is frequently ſeen in houſes, run- 
ning about the walls, and climbing with extreme rea- 
dineſs on the ſmootheſt ſurfaces, preying chiefly on 
the ſmaller kind of blattz. The head is broad and 
flat; the teeth ſmall; the tongue flat and emarginated 
at the tip. The body is flat, broad, and compreſfled 
at the lides; the back beſet with black and whiiſh 
tubercles; the tail rather longer than the body, and 
flat or ancipital : the toes lamellated beneath, and all 
furniſhed with claws. The colour of the upper parts 
js cinereous: the abdomen white; and the tail varie- 
gated by ten or eleven blackiſh clouds or bars: about 
the ſides of the -noſe and eyes are ſeveral ſcattered 
pores. This ſpecies is conſidered as perfectly innoxi- 
ous, It appears to be omittcd in the Gmelinian edi- 
tion of the Syſtema Naturz.,—Lacerta Sinenſis, the 
Chineſe gecko, Shaw. - 
 SPARMANN's GECKO. 


BODY papillated above, tail lanceolate, of mode- 
rate length, and fore feet ietradactyle. 


This 
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This ſmall ſpecies, which does not exceed three in- 
ches in total length, is found at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it is conſidered as a poiſonous animal, 
the ſaliva, ſecreted moiſture from its pores, &c. being 
ſaid to produce tumours and even gangrenes, which 
are ſometimes cured by the application of citron juice, 
but if too much neglected, are produQtive of danger- 
ous ſymptoms.” It leems to have been firſt deſcribed 


by Sparmann. Its colour on the upper parts is a va- 


riegation of darker and lighter ſhades, and on the un- 
der parts whitiſh. 

Synonymes.— Lacerta geitje, Gmel. from Sparm. 
L. Sparmanniana, Shaw. | 


VII. Five toes on each foot, but ſome of them connected: 
tail ſhort, moſtly round and incurved. 


Tus CHAMELEON. 


SPECIFIC charaQer, head flat, body cinereousz 


toes joined by two and three. - | 
Few animals have been more celebrated by poets 
and hiſtorians than the chameleon, which has been 
ſometimes ſaid to poſſeſs the power of changing its 
colour at pleaſure, and of aſſimilating it to that of any 
ee object or ſituation. This, however, muſt 
received with very great limitations; the change of 


colour which the animal exhibits varying in degree, 
according to circumſtances of health, temperature of 


the weather, and many other cauſes, and conſiſting 
chiefly in a ſort of alteration of ſhades from the natu- 
ral greeniſh or blueiſh grey of the ſkin into pale yel- 
lowiſh, with irregular ſpots or patches of dull red; 
but not juſtifying the application of the Ovidian 
diſtich: | 
Non miki tot cultus numero comprendere Fas est: 
Ac icit ornatus proxima quegue dies. 
No numbers can the varying robe express, 
While each new day presents a different dress. 
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The chameleon of the poets certainly never exiſted 
in nature; but it may and will always exiſt as the crea« 
ture of genius and fancy. After throwing away all the 
fabulous qualities that have been attributed to the 
chameleon, when we ſhall have deſcribed it ſuch as it 
really is, it will {till deſerve to be conſidered as one 
of the moſt intereſting animals to naturaliſts; by the 
ſingular conformation of its various organs, by the re- 
. markable habits which depend on theſe, and even by 
its extraordinary real properties, which are not ex- 
tremely different from thoſe that have heen falſely at- 
tributed to it by the poets, In the natural hiſtory of 
Pliny, lib. xxviii. cap. 29. may be ſeen all the chime- 
rical virtues attributed to this animal by the ancients; 
and the ſecond book of Geſner contains all the abſurd 
fables that have been publiſhed relative to this animal, 

Chameleons are found of various ſizes, but are ſel- 
dom above fourteen inches long, of which the tail is 
ſeven" inches; the length of the legs, including the 
toes, is about three inches. | 

The head is flattened on the top and at both ſides: 
two elevated ridges, riſing from the muzzle, paſs al- 
moſt immediately over each eye, of which they follow 
the curvature, and unite in a point at the back of the 
head, where they are joined by a third that riſes from 
the middle of the head; and by two others that reach 
upwards from each corner of the mouth. Seba com- 
pares it to the cap of a Netherland fiſherman. The 
whole ſkin ef the chameleon is ſtrewed over with 
little knobs, like ſhagreen: theſe are extremely 
ſmooth; and more remarkable on the head, and are 
ſurrounded with minute, and almoſt imperceptible, 

ins. A row of ſmall pointed and conical eminen- 
ces adorns the edge of each of the projecting ridges 
on the head, and ſimilar rows extend along the back, 
the tail, and the underſide of the body, from the muz- 
zle to the anus. The noſtrils are placed at the tip of 


the muzzle, which is ſomewhat rounded, -Thele _ 
* a trils 
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trils muſt be of more than ordinary uſe in the reſpira- 
tion of this animal, ſince the mouth is frequently ſo 
very accurately cloled; as to render it difficult to per- 
ceive the line which ſeparates the lips. The brain is 
extremely ſmall, ſeldom exceeding a twelfth part of 
an-inch in diameter. The openings of the ears are 
either ſo ſmall as not to be perceptible, or they are 
altogether wanting: even the-internal organs of hear- 
ing are ſo minute as to have eſcaped the obſervation 
of che gentlemen of the academy, who believed that 
they did not exiſt; but M. Camper has lately informed 
us, that he had undoubtedly detetted them. This 
circumſtance is an additional proof of the flight ſenſi- 
bility of the organs of hearing in oviparous quadru- 
peds in general, and is, in all probability, one of the 
cauſes which produce the appearance of ſtupidity, 
that has been obſerved in this ſpectess 


The mouth is wide and the bones of the jaws den- | 


ticulated, ſo as to repreſent ſmall teeth. The tongue 
is of a very extraordinary form; being compoſed of 
a white ſolid fleſh, about ten lines long, and three 
broad, round, a little flattiſh towards the end, hollow, 
and open, ſomewhat like the end of an elephant's pro- 
boſcis. This tongue is faſtened to the os hyoides by 
means of a ſort of trunk, ſhaped like an inteſtine, fix 
inches long, and a line broad, havinga membrane with- 
out, and a nervous ſubſtance within, which is ſolid and 
compact, though ſoft, and not eafily diviſible into 
fibres: this trunk ſerves to caſt out the tongue, which 
is faſtened to it, by extending it, and to draw it back 
by contracting it, which motion it is enabled to per- 
form by a kind of cartilaginous ſtylus to which its in- 
veſting membrane is attached, and over vbich it is 
plaited like a ſilk ſtocking onthe leg: this ylus is an 
inch long, and takes its origin from the middle of the 
baſe of the os hyordes, as in the tongue of. ſeveral birds: 


a number of blood - veſſels . are diſtributed on the 


tongue. 
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The form, ſtruQuure, and motion, of the eyes, i, 
very peculiar: they are very large, viz. above five 
lines in diameter; appearing ſpherical, projetling in 
the living animal full half of their diameter: they are 
covered with one ſingle gyelid or ſkin, pierced in the 
middle with a fmall hole of not more than 'a line in 
diameter, through which the pupil appears, ſurrounded 
by a gold-coloured iris: the eyelid, or inveſting ſkin, 
is granulated like the reſt of the animal: the fore 
of the eye is faſtened to the lid, ſo that the lid follows 
all the motions of the eye. Seba compares the lid to 
the ſpoked wheel of a coach, and the pupil to the nave, 
This ftruQture reſembles a good deal the artificial de. 
ſence employed by the Laplanders, and other northern 
nations, for defending their eyes againſt the exceſlve 
reflection of light from the ſurface of the ſnow, by 
means of a narrow lit in a thin piece of wood. Per. 


haps, inſtead of this natural defence being intended io 


preſerve the acuteneſs of viſion in the eyes of the cha. 
meleon, it may be the cauſe of that property; as their 
eyes, leſs fatigued by ꝛ00 ſtrong admiſſion of light, 
may thereby acquire greater ſenſibility and acutenek. 
Beſides the above deſcribed ſingularity in ftruQure, 
the eyes of the chameleon haveanother property, which 


ſeems to belong exclufavely to this animal, as well as ht 


other circumſtance: they are each moveable indepen- 
dent of the other, ſo that one eye ſometimes looks for- 
ward, while the other is turned backwards; or one 
looks up, while the other ſees ſuch things as are belov. 
Its feet are by no means fitted to ſerve as oars for 
ſwimming, but they are admirably adapted for keeping 
faſt hold of the branches of trees and ſhrubs which i 
frequents in ſearch of food. It is able to graſp ibeſe 
branches, holding one of the bundles of toes forward 
and the other behind, or one on each ſide, as is done 
by woodpeckers, cuckows, parrots, and other birds 
which enables it to fix itſelf very firmly. In walkin 
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on the ground, however, this conformation by no 
means affords a firm ſupport; hence it keeps almoſt 
continually on trees. In this it is farther aſſiſled by 
the nature of its tail, which is long and prehenſile, like 
that of the ſapajous, (ſee vol. ii. p. 115.) and is very 
{trong: being enabled to Jap it round the branches, 
with conſiderable force, it may be ſaid to ule it as a 
fifth hand or paw, to prevent it from falling, and to 
aſſiſt in paſſing, with greater eaſe and ſafety, from one 
branch to another, Belon informs us, that the hedges 
in the gardens near Cairo, eſpegially along the banks 
of the Nile, contain great numbers of chameleons, 
which, he alleges, keep in that ſituation, on purpoſe to 
avoid the vipers and ccraſtes, which ſwallow them 
whole when they can get hold of them, They are 
not, however, ſafe from the ichneumon, or from birds 
of prey, even in theſe hedges, for their motions are 
extremely {low, in travelling from one branch to ano- 
ther; lo that they may rather be ſaid to lie in ambuſh 
under the leaves, to catch ſuch inſets as may alight 
on, or come within reach of, its adheſive tongue, 
than to go in ſearch of prey. | | 
The quickneſs with which the chameleon ſeizes in- 


; les, renders it uſeful to the Indians, who are rejoiced 
N to ſee this otherwiſe innocent animal in their houſes. 
g Its manners are ſo very gentle, that, according to 
f Proſper Alpinus, a perſon may puſh the finger into 
2 Its mouth, and it makes. no attempt to bite, 57 

: Whether climbing ſlowly along the branches of 
1 trees, or concealing itſelf below the leaves in expeQa- 


tion of inſetts, or walking deliberately on the ground, 
the chameleon is always extremely ugly in its appear- 
ance, having neither agreeable proportions, nor beauty 
of ſorm, nor elegant movements, to pleaſe the eye of 
the obſerver, ſo that no one can attempt to catch, or 
even to touch it without diſguſt. When walking on 
the ground, it. ſteps forward in a cautious. groping 
manner, never lifting one foot until well aſſured of the 
firmneſs 
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firmneſs of all the otbers. In conſequence of theſe 
precautions, its motions have a ridiculous appearance 
of gravity, when contraſted with the ſmallneſs of its 
fize, and the activity one would expett to find in an 
animal ſo fimilar to thoſe lizards that move about with 
ſo much quickneſs. Thus, this animal, which is ſo 
intereſting to naturaliſts, by the ſingular covering and 
mobility of iis eyes, by the form and ſtrutture of its 
feet pe 4 tall, and by almoſt every circumſtance in its 
figure, manners, and habits, ſeems only calculated to 
excite diſguſt or contempt in ſuperficial obſervers; 
and, but for its very extraordinary property of pre. 
ſenting a variety of changing colours, according to 
circumſtances, which has attracted a very marked a. 
tention, it would never have become the favourite ob- 
Jet of ſo many poets, and the common alluſion of 
almoſt the whole world. Of theſe changes of colour 
we muſt now ſpeak more particularly. | 

When at reſt and in the ſhade'for ſome time, the 
grains or little eminences on the {kin are ſometimes 


pale red, and the ſoles of the feet are white lightly the 
tinged with yellow. This colour changes, when expo- ma 
ſed to the light of the ſun: that part of the ſkin on vel 
which the rays of the ſun fall, is frequently of a inte 
browniſh grey, while the unilluminated part is of 3 bur 
beautiful fawn-colour, produced by the mixture of ſelg 
pale yellow, which the granular eminences aflunt, gre; 
joined with a clear red, that then appears on the plain acc 
Kin between the grains. This ſplendid colouring | fron 
uſually diſtributed in blotches, between which it the 
grains appear grey mixed with blue and greeniſh, and tate 
the flat ſkin is reddiſh. At other times the whole fn alwa 
ſeems of a beautiful green, ſpotted with yellow. Whel it to 
touched, it often becomes ſuddenly ſpotted all ot caſe 
with pretty large blackiſh blotches, mixed with ſome readi 
green. When it has been wrapped up in a piece ol on a 
linen, or other ſtuff, of any coleur whatever, it be muſc 
comes ſometimes whiter than uſual; but it is non Vi 


thorough! 
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thoroughly aſcertained, that it by no means aſſumes 
the colours of the bodies which are around; that 
thoſe which it-accidentally preſents are not extended 
over the whole of its body, as was believed by Ariſ- 
totle; and that it is ſometimes white, though Plutarch 
and Solinus have aſſerted the contrary. 

As the chameleon has ſcarcely any defenſive wea- 
pons, and as, from the extreme ſlowneſs of its motions, 
it is unable to eſcape by flight from its enemies, it is 
neceſſarily the prey of almoſt every kind of animal 
that may. incline to devour it: hence it is exceſſively 
timid, is very eaſily frightened, and is ſubject to fre- 
quent agitations of greater or leſs intenſity. Even in 
the time of Pliny, it was believed to be the moſt timid 
of all animals, and its frequent changes of colour 
were attributed to theſe fears to which it was continu- 
ally ſubjeAt, The terrors to which it is ſo much liable 
may certainly produce theſe ſudden ſpots of colour, 
which ariſe whenever it obſerves the approach of any 
new object of alarm; for as its ſkin, though covered 

vith ſmall grains, is quite tranſparent, and. has none of 
the ſcales which defend moſt ſpecies of this order, it 
may very. readily tranſmit, by means of the brown, 
yellow, and greeniſh, ſpots, the expreſſion of ſuch 


| 

interior motions as are excited in its blood and other 
a humours, by the preſence of foreign bodies. Haſ- 
j ſelquiſt, who obſerved the chameleon in Egypt with 
0 great care, and diſſeQed ſeveral of them with great 
n accuracy, alleges that the change of colour proceeds 
ls from a kind of jaundice, that is frequently induced in 
he the animal by various paſſions, -particularly when irri- 
nd tated. Hence, according to that author, it is almoſt 
ain always neceſſary that the chameleon be angry to enable 


It to change from black to yellow or green: in this 
cale it only exhibits the colour of its bile, which may 
readily be ſeen, when much diffuſed over the body, 
on 3 of che great tranſparency of its ſkin and 
mulcles. 


Vor. XII, No, 153. Rr 3 
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It appears in other reſpetts, that its colour is liable 
to vary, according as it is ſubjedted to a greater or 
leſs degree of heat. In general, its colours are brighter 
when it is in motion, when it is handled, or when it is 


expoled to the direct influence of the ſun in thoſe 
warm countries which it inhabits: they are, on the 
eontrary, conſiderably paler when it is at reſt, when 1 
deprived of the ſun's influence, &c. Perhaps the t 
whiteneſs it aſſumes after being wrapped up in linen ot P 
any other ſtuff, may proceed from its being thereby h 
cooled. It becomes paler at night, becauſe the even. f. 
ings are uſually colder, eſpecially in France, where 3 
this phenomenon has been obſerved by M. Perrault. fc 
It likewiſe becomes white after death, becauſe then all al 
internal heat and motion are extinguiſhed. Thus M 
fear, anger, and heat, ſeem to be the cauſes of all the * 
changes of colours to which it is ſubject, and which 5 
have given riſe to ſo many fables. Pe 
This ſpecies poſſeſſes, in a very eminent degree, the di 
power of inflating moſt parts of its body, ſo as toin- £0 
creaſe its general ſize, and to give a full round figure * 
to ſuch parts as are naturally flat and lank. This in- * 
flation, or blowing up, is produced by flow and irre- 
gular efforts; and proceeds ſometimes to ſuch a de- * 
gree, as to double the uſual flaccid ſize of the animal, _ 
extending even into the feet and tail. The inflation — 
continues ſometimes during two hours, leſſening a lille " 
at times, and increaſing again, the diminution being x 
always ſlower in its progreſs than the increaſe. The 2 
chameleon is often for a great while entirely flaccid; 5 
and has then ſo complete an appearance of leannels, * 
that the ribs, the vertebræ of the back, and all the of 
tendons of its legs, may be ſeen and counted vi =O 
great diſtinftneſs. In this ſtate, eſpecially when | riſk 
turns round, it ſeems a mere animated ſkin, incloling By 
a few bones. The power of inflation is poſſeſſed, eye 
a greater or leſs degree, by almoſt all the other ovip# 7 


rous 
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rous quadrupeds, particularly frogs, but by all in a 
much inferior degree to the chameleon, 

The palpitation of the heart, in this ſpecies, is often 
ſo extremely feeble, as not to be felt on placing the 
finger directly oppoſite to it. The chameleon, like 
molt other lizards, can live a very long time, ſome- 
times almoſt a whole year, without food; and it is 
probably from this circumſtance, that ſome authors 
have ſuppoſed it to feed entirely on air. Its mode of 
feeding, by means of the ſingular ſtructure of its 
tongue, has been already noticed; and Haſſelquiſt in- 
forms us, that he has ſeen the remains of butterflies 
and other inſets in its ſtomach. The chameleon 
which was kept for examination by the French acade- 
micians, occaſionally evacuated from its inteſtines 
certain ſmall ſtony concretions of about the ſize of a 
pea, of an apparently calcareous ſubſtance, and rea- 
dily dillolving in vinegar: one of them was found to 
contain in its middle the head of a fly; ſo that they 
muſt neceſſarily have been formed in the ſtomach or 
inteftines of the animal. 

The ſtructure of the chameleon is not fitted for 
producing any cry or diſtin& voice; but, when fright- 
ened, it opens its mouth and makes a kind of hiſſing 
noiſe, like that of ſerpents and ſeveral oviparous qua- 
drupeds. It was known to Ariſtotle and Pliny, that 
in temperate regions, where there is ſome degree of 
winter, the chameleon retires, during the cold wea- 
ther, into holes of rocks or other retreats, where it 
probably ſuffers hybernation, or becomes torpid, till 
the return of warmth again reſtores the languid energy 
of its functions. When it is carried from its native 
country into others only a little colder, it refuſes nou- 
nlhment almoſt entirely; keeps itſelf fixed continually 
on a branch or ſome ſimilar body, only moving its 
eyes occaſionally, and ſoon dies. | 

The female lays from nine to twelve eggs every 
Jear, The eggs are oval, their greater diameter being 
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about ſeven or eight lines, and they are covered by a 
ſoft membrane, like thoſe of the guana, of ſea tor. 
toiſes, &c. 

The chameleon is found in all the warm countries, 
both of the Old and New Worlds, in Mexico, in 
Africa, at the Cape of Good Hope, in Ceylon, Am. 
boyna, &c. It has been the lot of this animal to in- 
tereſt mankind in a variety of ways; having been the 
ſubject of many ridiculous tales and agreeable fables, 
mixed with abſurd and fantaſtic ſuperſtitions. In Af. 
Tica, particularly near the rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
it is the object of religious veneration. In ſome of 
theſe diſtricts, the negroes are enjoined by their reli. 
gious in{truttors to aſſiſt the chameleon, when it is ob- 
ſerved to be in any danger or difficulty; and yet, 
when dead, they do not ſcruple to dry its fleſh and 
eat it. The Moors and Arabs of Barbary carry the 
dried ſkins of chameleons about their necks, as an 
amulet to preſerve them from the malign influence oi 
an evil eye. | | 

Beſides the common chameleon, different races ap- 
pear to exiſt, which are principally diſtinguiſhed by 
their colour, and the more or leſs elevated (tate of the 
angular or creſted part of the head. Theſe, which 
Linnæus was content to conſider as varieties, and which 
Cepede ſtill regards as ſuch, are now raiſed to the 
dignity of ſpecies, and are thus diſtinguiſhed in the 
Gmelinian edition of the Syſtema Nature. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta chamæleon, Linn. and Enel 
Seba, t. 82. f. 2. Chamæleon terreſtris, Chalceol. Ch. 
Pariſienſium, Laur. Chameleon, Ray, &c. Large 
grey cameleon, Brown. | : 
. The Mexican CauELEON, or Cuapapalcat!, 
thus deſcribed by Seba. The back is very crooked, 
the body thick and of an ugly form. The head, hon. 
ever, is ornamented by a triangular crown of a ha 
bony ſubſtance; the angular ſides of which are "0 


' toothed, but are fringed with tubercles all round . 
row 
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rows of pearls, as well as in the forehead and noſe. 
The throat and all the lower part of the body appears 
ſet with ſaw-like teeth; the tail, all but the curled 
end, is of a ſimilar appearance. The back and venter 
are of a deep cinereous grey. The curled tail is belted 
with bands. The ſides of the venter are of a pale 
cinereous yellow, covered with ſmall round reddiſh 
ſcales variegated and ſhaded like marble. The tail of 
the female is more curled than that of the male. Ch. 
Mexicanus, Laur. No. 59. Seba, t. 82. f. i. | 

4+ The Waite ChHaMeELEON, from Taur. No. 63. 

3. The GREAT-HEADED CHAMELEON. In the 
Phil. Tranſ. for 1768, Mr. Parſons gave a figure and 
deſcription of a chameleon, that had been ſent along 
with other ſabjetts of. natural hiſtory to one of his 
friends, but of which he could not learn the native 
country, It might have been called with more pro- 
priety the large-creſted chameleon; for it did not 
differ, in any remarkable degree, from the other cha- 
meleons, either of the Old or New World, except in 
the form of its creſt: this appendage was not confined 


to the back of the head, but extended forwards, in - 


two indented protuberances, to the tip of the muzzle 
over the noſtrils. It muſt require additional obſerva- 
tions to determine whether this individual, which Mr. 
Parſons has deſcribed with great accuracy, belongs to 
a conſtantly different race, or if it be only an acci- 
dental variety.—Ch. capite prægrandi, Parſons. 
Cepede conſiders the two following ſpecies as varie- 


ties only; and he mentions another variety, the Ch. 
Zeylanicus of Laur. No. 61. | 


TAE AFRICAN CAMELEON. 
COLOUR blackiſh, with a white ſtripe on the 
back; crown of the head carinate; toes all connected, 


but the claws diſtin; bottoms of the feet very hard 


and firm, 


This, ſays Seba, came from the coaſts of Barbary, 
| and 
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and is one of the largeſt yet known: along the back, 
to the end of the tail, runs a pure white ſtripe, bound- 
ed by a broad blackiſh band: the reſt of the animal 
is variegated with pale cinereous undulations. In the 
ſpecific character, as given by Dr. Gmelin, the word 
nigricans ſhould be ſubſtituted for nigra, ſince the 
ſtripes alone on the top of the back are of a black 
colour, as is evident from the deſcription and figure 
of Seba. | 

Synonymes.—Lacerta Africana; nigra, pileo cari- 
nato, Gmelin's Linn. Chamæleo Africanus, Laur, 
Ch. colore nigricante, at pectine albo ſupra dorſum 
decoratus, Seba, t. 83. f. 4. African lizard, Turton, 
African chameleon, Shaw, 


Taz DWARF CHAMELEON. 


BODY blueiſh on each fide, marked with two yel- 
lowiſh lines. 

Fhis, according to Seba's deſcription and figure, 
has the head ſomewhat flatter than the former, though 
ſtill elevated towards the middle part: it is alſo edged 
on each ſide by a denticulated margin. The body is 
of a blueiſh colour, marbled or variegated with white. 
It may well be doubted, however, whether either this 
or the former can properly be conſidered as in any 
other light than varieties of the common or firſt de- 
ſcribed ſpecies. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta pumila, Gmelin's Linn. Cha- 
mæleo Bonæ Spei, Laur. and Seba, t. 8g. f. 3. Dwarf 
lizard, Turton. Little chameleon, Shaw. 


VIII. Collar double; abdominal ſcales ſquare. 


Tus AMEIVA, 


TAIL verticillate, or ſurrounded by rings of ſcales, 
and long; thirty ſquared ſcales on the belly arranged 
in eight rows; a double wrinkled collar on the under 


bde of the neck only, 


The 
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The hiſtory of this ſpecies labours under more 
ambiguities than that of any other oviparous quadru- 
ped. The name Amei va, or Ameira, bas been applied 
to other lizards belonging to very different ſpecies. 
The real ameiva has received a number of names in 
different countries; ſuch as temapara, taletec, and ta- 
macolin ; which very names have likewiſe been appli- 
ed to other ſpecies, particularly to the guana, Beſides 
theſe, the animal itſelf is liable to conſiderable varia- 
tion in its colours, according to its age and ſex, and to 
the climate in which it lives, or to the ſeaſon of the 
year; ſo that different individuals of the ſame ſpecies 
have been conſidered as forming as many diſtin ſpe- 
cies. Seba has no leſs than ſeven figures, diſtinguiſhed 
by different names. 

To reſtore preciſion to this part of natural hiſtory, 
the name Ameiva is here excluſively appropriated to 
a lizard that is found in both Americas, and which has 
conſiderable connection, in ſeveral reſpects, with the 
nimble lizard and the green ſpecies of our more tem- 
perate regions. At firſt ſight, it may be confounded 
with one or other of theſe; but a very ſlight examina- 
tion is ſufficient to point out the difference. It wants 
the double collar, compoſed of large ſcales, which is 
always found in theſe two other ſpecies; inſtead of 
which, the {kin on that place, covered only by ſmall 
ſcales, forms one or two tranfverſe wrinkles or folds. 
This differential character has been very happily ap- 
plied by Linnæus; but Cepede has added ſeveral 
others, from an inſpection of ſeveral individuals pre- 
ſerved in the royal cabinet at Paris. The head is 
more lengthened and more flattened at the fides; its 
upper part is narrower; and the muzzle more pointed, 
than in theſe two other ſpecies. The tail is generally 
longer in proportion to the body, 

The ameiva grows in general to a ſize nearly equal 
to that of our green lizard, The individual from 
which Cepede deſcribed the ſpecies, and which was 
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fent from Cayenne by M. Lechevin, was twenty-one 
inches long, from the tip of the muzzle to the tip of 
the tail; and of this the tail meaſured twelve inches 
and a half: the circumference of the body, where 
thickeſt, was four inches and three quarters. The 
mouth opens as far as behind the eyes; and the jaws, 
which are covered by a double row of large ſcales, 
are armed with a great number of very {mall teeth, 
which reſemble ſomewhat thoſe of the guana, the ſmal- 
leſt being towards the muzzle. The top of the head 
is covered with large ſcales, as in the green and nim- 
ble lizards. The upper part of the body and of the 
legs is covered with ſcales of ſo ſmall a ſize, as to be 


hardly ſenſible; but thoſe which cover the under part 


/ 


of the body are large, ſquare, and ranged in tranſverſe 
rows or bands. The tail is ſurrounded with rings of 
ſcales, of a long four- ſided figure. The inſides of the 
thighs have each a row of tubercles. The toes are 
long, ſeparated from each other, and armed with tole- 
rably ſtrong claws. | 
It has been already mentioned, that the colour of 
this ſpecies varies conſiderably, according to age and 
ſex, to peculiarities in the climates of the different 
countries in which it is found, and to the temperature 
of the atmoſphere and ſeaſon of the year in the ſame 
countries: in general, however, it ſeems that the ground 
or prevailing colour is green or greyiſh, leſs or more 
diverſified with ſpots, blotches, or ſtreaks, of more 
lively colours; and theſe are ſometimes ſo diſpoſed as 
to form round ſpots, or eyes; from which circumſtance 
both this and the green ſpecies have ſometimes been 
called the Argus lizard. Perhaps, like the lizards of 
our country, the ameiva may form a family, in which 
the grey and the green individuals ought to be conſi- 
dered as permanent varieties: but it would require 
more accurate and more extended obſervations than 
have yet been communicated, to enable naturaliſts to 
decide preciſely on this queſtion. = 
c 
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The ameiva is not confined to America, but is like- 
wiſe found in the Old World; a ſpecimen was brought 
from India by M. le Cor, the colour of which was a 
very beautiful green, mixed in different places with 
yellow. Gronovius has deſcribed, under the name of 
Anolis, a lizard of Surinam, evidently of the ſame ſpe- 
cies with the ameiva of Cayenne. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta ameiva, Linn. and Emel. L. 
Indicus, Cluſ. and Ray. L. major viridis, Edw. L. 
major cinereous maculatus, Sloane. Ameiva, Ency. 
meth, and Cepede. Ameiva, Argus, &c. Seba, i. t. 854 
86, 96. ii. 63, 103. Ameiva lizard, Shaw. 

8. The Surinam AuEIVvA. In this variety, a 
broad dark band, ornamented with a light hem or 
fringe marked with white ſpecks, extends along each 
fide of the back. The back itſelf is of a lighter blue 
and covered with ſmall white ſcales variegated with 
black ſpots. The forehead, which is of a pale blue, is 
covered with remarkable large ſcales, as are the ventral 
and the fore feet. The tail is ornamented with nar- 
row belts and black ſpots.—Seps Surinamenſis, Laur. 
and Seba, t. 88. f. 1. 

Seba alſo memtions a larger Surinam lizard, which, 
according to Jonſton, is called ameiva by the inhabi- 
tants of the Brazils, from its elegance and beauty. 
The forehead in particular diſplays white, black, and 
red, ſcales upon a white ground, intermixed with ſmall 
tubercles. All the reſt of the body is blue, variegated 
like marble, with black and white intermixed here and 
there with ſmall red ſpots. The legs are ornamented 
n like manner. The feet yellow, with ſtrong black 


nails. The tail long, belted to the end with black and. 
red.— Seba, t. 88. f. 2. | 


Tus TILIGUERTA LIZARD. 


TAIL verticillate, twice the length of the body, 
abdominal ſcuta eighty. 


This, which is a ſmall ſpecies, meaſuring between 
Vol. XII. No. 153. Ss , ſeven 
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ſeven and eight inches in length, is allied to the green 
lizard, and is a native of the iſland of Sardinia, where 
it is ſaid to be found in fields, about walls, & c. The 
male is green, ſpotted with black; the female brown, 

Sy nonymes.— Lacerta tiliguerta, Gmel. from Celti, 
Tiliguerta lizard, Shaw. 


Tre NIMBLE LIZARD. 


SPECIFIC charaQter, a longiſh round tail, fur. 
rounded by rings of ſharp ſcales; and having a kind 
of collar underneath the neck, compoſed of icales. 

This elegant ſmall ſpecies, which is known, as the 
plaything of yeuth, to almoſt every perſon in the tem- 
perate regions of Europe, ſeems to be the moſt gentle 
and inoffenſive, and at the ſame time the moſt uſeſul, 
of all the lizard tribe. Though its colours are not ſo 
brilliant as thoſe of ſeveral other oviparous quadru- 
peds, its covering is however very elegant, and its 
appearance very engaging. It is fond of baſking in 
the ſun; yet, unable to bear exceſſive heat, it ſecks 
ſhelter in the hotteſt weather. In ſpring, during fine 
weather, it is often ſeen extended on a floping green 
bank, or on a wall expoſed to the ſun, which, by re- 
flecting its rays, augments the natural warmth of the 
ſeaſon. In this ſituation, it enjoys the full effetts of 
the reviving heat; expreſling its delight by gently ag: 
tating its ſlender tail; and its lively eyes are animated 
with pleaſure. Should any of the minute animals ap- 
pear on which it feeds, it ſprings upon them with the 
. quickneſs of thought; and if any danger occur, it 

ſeeks a more ſecure retreat with equal rapidity, Far 
from flying the approach of man, it ſeems to eye bin 

with ſatisfaQtion ; but on the ſmalleſt noiſe, even | 
falling of a ſingle leaf, it turns ſuddenly — 


down, and ſeems for ſome inſtants perfettly ſtupifed 


by its fall ; or, it ſuddenly ſhoots away and diſappears 
returns again, ſeems agitated, conceals itſelf again, fe- 
turns, delcribes ſeveral circuitous contortions ſo 0 
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pidly as hardly to be foilowed by the clearelt eye, and 
finally retires into its concealment until its terror is 
removed. This wonderful agility and rapid:ty of 
motion is chiefly to be ſeen in the warm countries, for 
in more temperate regions its evolutions are greatly 
more languid. 

The head of this ſpecies is triangular, and flittened 
on the top; its upper part being covered by large 
ſcales, of which two are placed in ſuch a manner over 
the eyes as to reſemble {hut eyelids, Its muzzle is 
ſmall, elegant, and of a rounded ſorm. The openings 
of the ears are tolerably large. The two jaws are of 
equal ſize and length, and arc covered on the outſide 
by large ſcales, being armed with very ſmall hooked 
teeth, having their points turned inwards. All the feet 
have five ſlender toes on each, furniſhed with hooked 
claws, which. aſſiſt it in climbing trees, and in running 
nimbly along the ſurface of walls: and, having the 
- hind legs fomewhat longer than the fore, as in moſt 
lizards, it is thereby greatly aſſiſted in the agility of its 
motions, even in running up walls and trees. There 
is a ſmall ſtring or row of tubercles along the inſide. 
of each hind thigh, ſimilar to what has been already 
remarked in .the guana, and ſeveral other ſpecies. _ 

The whole:figure and appearance of this {mall lizard 

» delicate and agreeable. The grey colour, which 
for the molt part adorns its upper parts, is variegated 
by a great number of whitiſh blotches, and by three 
longitudinal ſtripes along the back, almoſt completely 
black, that in the middle being narrower than the reſt, 
The belly is green, changing with blue. There is no 
part of its external ſcaly covering but exhibits an 
agreeable appearance of mild but changing reflections 
of coloured light; and, to give additional beauty to 
this elegant ſimplicity of its natural dreſs, the under 
part of the neck is adorned with a double collar, uſu- 
ally compoſed of ſeven ſcales, ſomewhat larger than 
taoſe on the reſt of the body, particularly than thoſe 
882 immedi- 
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immediately contiguous; and thtſe have the colour 
and brilliancy of burniſhed gold. In other reſpetts, 
as in almoſt all lizards, the diſtribution and ſhades of 
colours in this ſpecies are ſubjeR to conſiderable varia. 
tion, according to differences in age, ſex, and climate; 
but, ſo far as can be judged of, by the infpettion of 
many living ſpecimens, the general colour is always 
ſuch as has been above deſcribed. The belly is cover- 
ed by ſcales of conſiderably larger ſize than thoſe on 
the upper parts of the body; which ſcales are of a 
quadrangular figure, and are ranged in tranlverſe 
bands or fillets; and this circumſtance forms a peculiar 
character in the ſubdiviſion of the genus in which 
this ſpecies is placed. 

This ſpecies is uſually five or fix inches long, by 
about half-an inch broad. The tail is nearly twice 
the length of its body, and tapers from its root to the 
extremity, where it ends in a point. It is blotched or 
ſpotted with white and a moderately deep black, being 
ſurrounded by numerous diſtin&t rings of ſcales, often 
as far as eighty circles, that lap over each other down- 
wards. When this tail has been broken off by any 
accident, it is ſometimes reproduced: and even when 
it has been ſplit, or divided lengthways, it is occalic- 
nally replaced by two or even three tails; of which 
one only contains vertebræ, and the reſt have only a 
kind of tendon in the centre. That this ſpecies has 
ſometimes two tails is an obſervation which has been 
made by Pliny and ſeveral other writers long ago; 
but, as it is very common to ſee this animal tormented 
in a variety of manners by children, it is extreme) 
probable, that, having ſplit the tail lengthways, each 
of the portions rounded itſelf in healing, and thus 
each became an apparently complete tail. Numerous 
examples of this fact are continually occurring; for 
they are extremely liable to ſuch a loſs, even when 
ſporting together; becauſe the ſmall vertebrz or 
_ Joints, of which their tails are compoſed, are _ 
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fively brittle, and eaſily ſeparate from each other by 
the lighteſt degree of violence, Hence it is very 
common to find lizards having tails of various lengths, 
while naturally their tails have always a certain fixed 
proportion. According to M. Marchand, the new or 
reproduced tail is only ſupported by a kind of central 
tendon, inſtead of the cartilaginous vertebre which 
naturally belong to this member. The ſame naturaliſt 
ſays, that he had endeavoured to try this fact experi- 
mentally, but that it had never ſucceeded in any of 
bis trials, and that he could not diſcover the caufe of 
his failure. Nothing remained to bim but the ſatiſ- 
ſation of having fruitleſsly tormented a few of the 
moſt harmleſs animals in nature. 

Snuff, or the powder of tobacco, is an almoſt cer- 
tain poiſon for this ſpecies. When that ſubſtance is 
put into its mouth, it falls almolt inſtantly into con- 
vulſions, and generally dies very ſoon after. As 
uſeful as it is agreeable in its appearance, this ſpecies 
would become infinitely more ſalutary to mankind, 
if it were more numerous. It feeds on flies, crickets, 
graſshoppers, earthworms, and almoſt all thoſe inletts 
and worms that deſtroy our fruits and grains. Hence 
the more it multiplies, the more the enemies of our 
fields and gardens muſt be diminiſhed. Were this the 
cale, we ſhould then have ſome reaſon to look on it, 
as is done by certain ſavage nations, as a fortunate 
omen, and the barbinger of proſperous events. 

To ſeize the in:etts on which it feeds, it darts out, 
with aſtoniſhing velocity, a large forked tongue, of a 
reddiſh colour, which is beſet with aſperities, that are 
ſcarcely fenſible to the fight, but which aſſiſt greatly in 
catching its. winged prey. Like molt other'oviparous 
quadrupeds, it is capable of exiſting a long time with- 
out food. Seba kept one for {ix months in a bottle, 
without the ſmalleſt nouriſhment, and at the ſame time 
without voiding auy excrement, for not a ſpot or ſtain 
appeared on the glaſs which incloſed it. 

EY In 
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In the fouthern countries of Europe, the nimble 
lizard revives very early in ſpring from the torpid 
ſtate in which it had paſled the cold weather of winter; 
and, recovering its adivity, begins its ſportive evolu- 
tions, which increaſe in agility in proportion to the 
heat of the atmoſphere. About the end of April, the 
two fexes unite in ſuch cloſe embraces, that ii is dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh them from each other; and, if 
love is to be appretiated by the vivacity of its expreſ- 
ſion, this ſpecies muſt be conſidered as one of the 
moſt ardent of the oviparous race. The eggs, which 
are almoſt round, and ſeldom above five lines in dia- 
meter, are carefully placed by the female in very warm 
fituations, ſuch, for inſtance, as the foot of a wall 
fronting the ſouth; and, being laid in the warm ſeaſon, 
are hatched entirely by the heat of the ſun and atmol- 
phere. 

Before the commencement of the ſexual intercourſe, 
this ſpecies, like almoſt all other lizards, changes its 
{kin; and then, in its new dreſs, joins in ſatisſy ing the 
reproduttive appetite. It changes its {kin a ſecond 
time, about the beginning of winter, and paſſes that 
ſeaſon in a ſtate of torpor, more or leſs complete, ac- 
cording to the rigour of the ſeafon, either in holes of 
trees or of walls, or in ſubterraneous places, and 
agam quits theſe melancholy retreats at the frlt ap- 
pearance of the genial warmth of ſpring. 

This little animal ſeems occaſionally to lay aſide the 
gentleneſs and innocence of diſpoſition which is gene- 
rally attributed to it. Mr, Edwards mentions his hav- 
ing once ſurpriſed one of them in the aft of attacking 
a ima] bird, while fitting on its newly-hatched young, 
In a neſt that was built againit a wall. The approach 
of that naturaliſt put a top to the combat, which the 
bird ſuſtained in defence of its little ones: the bird 
flew away, and the lizard allowed itſelf to fall down; 
while, perhaps, but for the intervention of Mr. Ed- 
wards, it would have devoured the young birds, - r 
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bad ſac-ceded in dragging them from the nelt. We 
ought nt. however, raſhly to conclude, from this in- 
(tance, either of individua! defect, or perhaps of ne- 
ceſſiiy from accidental circumſtances, that the ſpecies, 
otherwiſe ſo weak, ſo gentle, and ſo inoffenſive, is pal- 
ſeſſed of miſchievous propenſities. 

This ſpecies has been much praiſed as a remedy in 
ſeveral diſorders, particularly thoſe which affett the 
{kin, in cancers, and other diſeaſes that require to 
have the blood purihed. The practice is ſaid to have 
been. ſucceſsful in the environs of Madrid; and the 
Pariſian Society of Medicine, having received ſpeci- 
mens from the Spaniſh phyſicians, had them examined 
by MM. Daubenton and Maduit, who report that they 
differ in nothing from the common nimble ligards of 
France, except in thoſe flight ſhades of colour, that 


are almoſt a neceſſary conſequence of the diverlity of 


climate between Spain and France. 

The following obſer vation, on the viviparous nature 
of this ſpecies, was communicated by M. de Sept-fon- 
taines, a very aſſiduous cultivator of natural hiſtory. 
On the «7th of July 1783, he opened a female, and 
twelve completely formed young lizards, from eleven 
to thirteen lines long, were found within her body: 
five of dere wounded by the knife, and hardly 
ſhowed any ſigns of life; but the other ſeven inſtantly 
ran about as nimbly as the molt advanced lizards of 
the ſpecies. This gentleman tranſmitted a {pecimen of 
the ſame kind with that on which his experiment was 
made; and, on the molt attentive obſervation, it was 
not found to differ in the ſmalleſt degree from the or- 
dinary lizard of this article. Thus we find, that the 


nimble lizard, which commonly depolits its eggs in 


ſheltered places, to be hatched by the warmth of the 
atmoſphere, becomes ſometimes viviparous, the eggs 


being, in certain circumſtances, hatched within the 


belly of the mother. 
Synonymes.— Lacerta agilis, Linn. and Gmel. L. 
5 ; {quamjs 
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ſquamis læviſſimis, Gronov. L. vulgaris, Ray. I. 
terreſtris, Bomare. L. minor, Seba, ii. t. 79. f. 5. Seps 
muralis, Laur. Lezard gris, Ency. meth. and Cepedr. 
Nimble lizard, Kerr. Scaly lizard, Turton. 

Varieties. 8. Wich the loweſt ſcales of the collar 
looſe, and the ſcuta of the middle ſeries round. 

y. The GREEN Lizard. This is made a diſtind 
ſpecies by Cepede; and Shaw's deſcription of the L. 
agilis belongs to this variety. It reſembles the nim- 
ble lizard in every thing, except in being conſiderably 


larger, and in having much more lively colours. The 


colouring of this ſpecies is ſeen, in its greateſt bril. 
lancy, about the beginning of ſpring; when, after 
having thrown off its old covering, it expoſes its new 
Kin, with all its bright enamelled ſcales, to the genial 
warmth of the ſun's rays, which, playing on the ſcales, 
gild them with undulating reflections. The upper 
parts of the body are of a beautiful green, more or 
leſs variegated with yellow, grey, brown, and even 
ſometimes with red; the under parts being always 
more of a whitiſh colour. The colours of this ſpe- 
cics are ſubjett to variety, becoming pale at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, and more panicularly aſter the 
death of the animal; and it is chiefly in the warm 
countries that it ſhines in all its ſuperb ornaments, like 
gold and precious ſtones. In theſe regions it grows 
to a larger ſize than in more temperate countries, being 
ſometimes found chirty inches in length. The ſpeci- 
men from which the preſent deſcription was formed, 
was {ent from Provence to the royal cabinet at Paris, 
and meaſures twenty inches, including the tail, which 
almolt equals the length of the head and body. The 
diameter of its body is two inches at the thickeſt part. 
The upper part of the head, as in the nimble lizard, 
is covered by large ſcales, regularly arranged at each 
others ſides. The edges of the jaws are adorned by 
a double row. of large ſcales. The openings of the 
ears are oval, the long diameter being four lines, * 
t 
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the tympanum is diſtinctly perceived. The kind of 
half collar under the throat reſembles that of the nim- 
ble lizard, being formed of large ſcales, which were 
eleven in number in our ſpecimen. The ſcales on 
the back are the ſmalleſt, being of a hexagonal figure ; 
but the angles are ſo little diſtin& as to make them 
ſeem round, The ſcales on the belly are large, and 
in form of lengthened hexagons, forming thirty half 
rings or tranſverſe bands. A row of thirteen tubercles 
extend along the inſide of each thigh: theſe are hollow; 
and a ſmall perforated nipple appears diſtinctly on the 
middle of each, riſing a little above the edge of the 
little cavity of the tubercle from which it projets, — 
The tranſverſe furrow at the extremity of the under 
part of the body, which forms the anus, reaches al- 
molt completely acrols. The tail, which begins im- 
ediately below this furrow, diminiſhes gradually in 
ſze from its origin to its extremity, where it ends in 
p point, It is covered by ſcales, which are longer than 
bey are broad, and which are larger than thole on the 
back, being arranged in circular rings, uſually to the 
number of ninety. Of the reproduttive power of this 
animal, Seba ſpeaks in the following ſtrange manner: 
you cut off a {mall piece of the tail, and place the 
diece cut off at the dſtance of one or two feet from the 
remaining part, they will both meet again, and are 
attracted by ſo ſtrong a ſuRion that the parts are united 
it they had not been ſeparated.” The letter D in 
ls 5th plate is deſcriptive of the fact, which Seba bim- 
elf proved. He acknowledges, however, that if a 
art of the tail is pulled off, the fleſh appears mangled, 
aby, and jagged, nor can it again unite or grow to- 
ether from the injury it has ſuſtained. 
The green lizards will play with ehildren, in the 
me manner with the nimble ſpecies; but, when in 
onlinement, they may be excited to fight, and then 
nie each other with great fury, Being ſtronger than 
— lizard, this ſpecies ſometimes fights with 
or. XII. No. 154 Tt ſerpents; 
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hard; and even defends itlelf, when attacked, agaiul 


- warmeſt countries of both continents; it is found lite 
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ſſtitious prejudice. The Kamtſhadales conſider the 
as ſent by the infernal deities, and are anxious to ci 


| ſhould one of thele animals eſcape, they are ſo terrified 


are ſometimes ſaid to die by the {tzength of their tert 
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ſerpents; but is very rarely ſucceſsful, generally fal. 
ing a victim to the unequal combat. It feeds on eanh. 
worms and inletts, and ſwallows ſpitile with great ay; 
dity. Geſner relates, that he bas ſeen a green lizard 
drink the urine of a child. It likewiſe eats the eggs 
of ſmall birds; for which purpoſe it climbs the high 
branches of irees with great agility, 

Though lower on its legs in proportion than the 
nimble lizard, it runs very ſwiſtly; and its firſt motion 
when it ſprings from among — * or dry-leaves, ar 
often ſo rapid as to excite ſenſations of ſurpriſe, a 
even of fear. It leaps very high, and with great force, 
Being ſtronger, it is likewiſe braver, than the nimble 


dogs. Being accuſtomed to fix upon the noſtrils d 
ſerpents, with different kinds of which it is often forced 
to engage, it flies inſtantly at the muzzle of dogs, al 
fixes it{elf ſo obſtinately, that it allows itſelf to be cu 
ried off, and even killed, rather than quit its hold. 
is not, however, to be conſidered as dangerous 4 
leaſt in the temperate regions, though ſome people 
have fallely attributed to it the property of giving 
mortal or at leaſt dangerous bites. 
The inhabitants of Africa eat the fleſh of this atv 
mal. The green lizard is by no means confined io ht 


wiſe in the temperate regions, though it is there ſmall! 
and leſs numerous. It is not even unknown n 
Sweden, and in Kamtſchatka; and in both countris 
in ſpite of its beautiful appearance, it is looked ond 
the inhabitants with horror, from ſome ſtrange ſupe- 


them to pieces wherever they meet with them; ard 


for the malevolent, power of theſe divinities, that the 
ever after expect death almoſt every moment, Þ 


I. viride 
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IL. viridis, Aldrov. and Seba ii. t. 4. f. 4, 5. Seps 
viridis, Laur. Green lizard, Sharw. 

A ſort of green lizard is found in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, which is diſtinguiſhed by a particular 
ſtripe from the ſummit of the head to the tip of the tail, 
extending to a little above the inſertion of the legs, 
eſpecially the hinder ones. This ſtripe is of a browniſh 
orey colour, ſpotted with deep brown, dotted all over 
withyellow, and edged on each ſide by a narrow whitiſh 
line. | 

We may take notice in this place of an American 
lizard, mentioned by Cateſby, which has ſome reſem- 
blance to the green ſpecies: it is called, by that writer, 
the Carolina green lizard; but Rochefort, and Ray 
after his example, give it the name of gobemouche, or 
fly-catcher. This beautiful ſpecies or variety ſcarcely 
exceeds five inches long, and ſome individuals, eſpe- 
cially the females, are only about the length and ſize 
of a finger. Though ſo much inferior to the gon 
lizard in ſize, it equals that animal in beauty. Moſt 
oftheſe lizards are of a very bright green colour: ſome 
appear as if adorned with gold and Glver; and others 
are of a golden green, or are ornamented with various 
brilliant and agreeable colours. Theſe animals are 
extremely uſeful in the houſes, by deſtroying flies 
and other troubleſome or noxious inſects. It is hardly 


credible with what induſtry, agility, and dexterity, they 


follow and ſeize their prey. They will ſometimes re- 
main motionleſs for half a day, waiting for the inſects 
on which they feed; and, when one appears, they ſpring 
at it with the ſwiftneſs of an arrow, even from the tops 
of high trees, on which they climb with great agility. 
Their eggs are about the ſize of peaſe, which the fe- 
male covers ſlightly with earth, and leaves them to be 
hatched by the heat of the ſun. They are ſo familiar 
as to enter the rooms of the houſes without fear, and 
will mount on the tables, while people are employed 
at their meals, in ſearch of inſetts, and leap after them 
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except during ſummer, at leaſt in latitudes even but 


ing to the temperature of the air. In a hot day its 


even on people's clothes; yet are they io cleanly aud 
ſo pretty, that they are allowed to run over the plate 
and on the meat, without producing the ſmalleſt gif. 
guſt. This little animal has every quality that ca 
delight the eye, or intereſt the beholder in its favour 
it is beautiful, active, uſeful, patient, and induſtrious, 
it is however extremely delicate, and never appear 


little diſtant from the tropic. In theſe countries it 
remains all winter in holes of rocks or of trees. Some. 
times a hot day in winter awakens it from the ſtate of 
torpor, ſo much as to make it venture out of its re 
treat; but as, on theſe occaſions, the cold returns ſud. 
denly, it is often unable to regain. its hole, and dis 
with cold. Though very nimble, it finds great diff 
culty in evading the purſuit of cats and birds of prey, 
Its ſkin is fo delicate as hardly to conceal the inter. 
nal changes to which it is ſubjeQa: for it changes co 
lour, like the chameleon, according to its ſtate of 
health or activity, or, more properly ſpeaking, accord- 


of a bright green colour; and, if the next day be 
cold, its colour is then of a brown hue. The freſt- 
neſs of its colour diſappears after death, when its kin 
becomes pale and livid, — L. viridis Carolinenls, 
Cateſby. 

3. The Sitxy LIZ ARD; of a brown colour, vill 
a very thin ſkin.—Seps ſericeus, Laur. 

. The Axcus LizarD, with numerous ocellate 

ſpots on the body.—Seps argus, Laur. 

2. The EAR THW Lizard; of a browniſh ear 
colour, with a row. of indiſtin@ ſpots on each ſide.— 
Seps terreſtris, Laur. | 

„. The RED LIZ AD. The back tawny red, {ids 
brown. —Seps ruber, Laur. 

5. The Buuz154 LIz Ax D. On each fide a trip 
row of ocellate ſpots on a blueiſh ground, —Seps cziV- 


leſcens, Laur. 
„ The 
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. The VaritcaTrD LIZ ARD. Green ſpeckled 
with brown; collar tawney. M. Laurenti relates the 
following facts upon the ſubjett of this animal. This 
lizard, having ſeized a {mall bird by the throat, not 
only wounded it, but bad almoſt ſtifled. it by the vio- 
lence of its gripe; yet the wound ſoon healed, and 


the bird was ſo well next day as to ſing as uſual. 


The ſame lizard bit a pigeon with great violence, fo 
that the blood flowed from all the wounds given b 


its ſharp teeth; the pigeon did not die, though it 


ſeemed a good deal diſordered for ſome hours. Next 
day it bit the ſame pigeon on the thigh, and even car- 
ried away part of the ſkin, making a wound of con- 
ſiderable ſize; but the wound ſoon healed, and ſkinned 
over in a few days. Having removed part of the ſkin 
from the thigh of a dog and a cat, Laurenti cauſed the 
ſame lizard to bite them both in the wounded part, ſo 


as to make its foam or ſaliva enter the wound; both of 


theſe animals gave indications of pain, and tried to 
eſcape, but they ſhewed no other marks of injury; 
and their wounds being ſewed up, were ſoon healed. 
An ordinary green lizard bit a pigeon on the thigh, 
with ſo much violence as to remove the ſkin, and then 
faſtened on the naked muſcles fo forcibly as to be 
removed with difficulty; the wound was ſewed up, 
and the pigeon got ſoon well, after limping for a da 

or two, The ſame lizard bit a young dog on the belly; 


the wound did not bleed, but the dog cried violently; 


it did not, however, appear to ſuffer any other incon- 
venience.” —Seps varius, Laur. | | 
x. The BLUE LIZ ARD, ſpotted with white, from 
the iſland of Java. The whole ſurface of the body 
is of a bluiſh caſt, with bright white ſpots on each fide 
the venter, the haunches, andtail. The head is marked 
vith three bright lines, reaching from the mouth and 
eyes to the ears, which are deep in the head. As to 
the reſt, ſmall deep blue ſquamæ ornament alike the 
head, which is oblong and pointed, and the back. The 


colour 
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colour on the belly} tail, and feet, is paler. The ven- 
tral-{quamz are ſomewhat larger, of an oblong ſquare, 
and of an obſcure cinereous grey. The Indians ſay 
that they are very fond of, and feed upon, mice, — 
Seps cæruleus, L. and Seba, t. 33, f. 9. | 
- a», The Muxineg LIZ ARD. This is alſo blue; the 
Hides ſpeckled with white.—Seps murinus, Laur. No. 
213. Seba, ii. t. 105. f. 2. | 

4. The LIr TIE Brown Lizard is added by Dr. 
Shaw as a varicty, being found in many parts of Eu- 
rope, where the larger or green kind is not to be dil. 
covered, It is generally of the length of about ſix or 
eight inches, and is of a pale greyiſh or greeniſh brown 
colour, with'a pair of duſky or deep brown dorſal or 
lateral ſtripes, ſpeckled with ſmall whitiſh ſpots, and 
accompanied by a few yellowiſh variegations: the 
under parts are of a very pale blueiſh or whitiſh green, 
and ſometimes yellowiſh. This variety is found in 
our own country, and is occaſionally ſeen baſking, 
during the hotter part of the ſummer, about the roots 
of trees, old walls, &c. &c. in purſuit of inſeQts, and ge- 
nerally eſcaping with great readineſs, if purſued. — 
Little brown lizard, Edw. Scaly lizard, Penn. Smal- 
ler or grey lizard, Shaw. 


| Tux EFT. | 
FAIL verticillate, longiſh, ſcales on the body ſquare, 
and a ſuture or ſtripe along each fide; legs ſhort, diſtant. 
The eſt forms a ſhade or link of connection between 
the lizard tribe and that of-the ſerpents. Its ambi- 
vous form and character ſerve as very diſtin marks 
or diſtinguiſling it from other ſpecies of this genus. 
The eyes are very ſmall; and the openings of the ears 
are much leſs obvious than in moſt lizards, The tail 
is commonly ſhort, but is ſometimes longer than the 
body, ending in a very ſharp point. The whole body 
is 'covered by quadrangular ſcales, generally in eight 
rows, Which form a number of ſtreaks, both —_ 
1010 Ina 
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dinal and tranſverſe. The colour is generally paler 
on the belly than the back; and along the upper part of 
each ſide a pale ſtripe extends from behind the head 
almoſt to the end of the tail, bordered above and be- 
low by a very narrow ſtripe of black. | 
The ſize of this ſpecies, like that of other lizards, 
varies according to climate, food, and tranquillity. In 
Provence, and the other ſouthern provinces of France, 
it ſeldom exceeds five or ſix inches in length; but, in 
other countries more congenial to its nature, it ſome- 
times grows to twelve or even fifteen inches. The 
legs are ſo extremely ſhort as only to meaſure two 
lines, or the ſixth part of an inch, when the body is 
twelve inches in length, They ſeem hardly capable 
of reaching the ground, and yet the animal uſes them 
very readily in walking. Each of theſe feet have three 
minute toes, which are hardly viſible, but are all fur- 
niſhed with claws, as in moſt other lizards. Linnæus 
counted five, or at leaſt four and ſome appearance of 
a fifth, in the ſpecimen he examined in the collection 
of Prince Adolphus; but in ſeveral ſpecimens of the 
Royal Cabinet, from different countries, we could 
never find more than three, even with the affiſtance 
of ſtrong magnihers. 1 
Several naturaliſts have conſidered the eft to be a 
ſpecies of ſalamander; and, as the ſalamander is be- 
lieved by many to be venomous, the eft has been 
thought ſo likewiſe, It was even believed by the 
ancients to be a noxious animal; and the name ſeps, 
which they applied to this ſpecies, to the chalcides, to 
very venomous ſerpents, centipeds, and other danger- 
ous reptiles, which is derived from owe, to corrupt, 
may be conſidered as a general expreſſion for moft 
poiſonous animals. It is likewife probable that the 
ancients, and manyof the modern naturaliſts after them, 
have very often confounded the ſeps and chalcides 
under the generic term of ſeps, and even ſometimes 
under the particular name of chalcides, | ee 
From 
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From the obſervations of M. Sauvage, it would 


appear that the ſeps is not in the leaſt venomous in 


the ſouthern parts of France, and that its bite is never 


| followed by any diſagreeable conſequences. That 


naturaliſt relates, that he has ſeen a ſeps ſwallowed by 
a fowl; without producing the ſmalleſt inconvenience. 


He adds, that the fowl having ſwallowed a ſmall liv- 


ing ſeps head foremoſt, it made its eſcape immedi- 
ately. after by the anus, as earth- worms often crawl 
from the guts of ducks: the fowl ſnatched it up a ſe- 
cond time, but with the ſame bad ſucceſs as at firſt; 
bowever, onathird attempt, the ſeps, being bit through 
the middle, remained in the ſtomach of its enemy, 
From the facility with which the ſeps, in this inſtance, 
glided through the bowels of the fowl, M. Sauvage 
propoſes it as a more effectual remedy, in certain diſ- 
orders, than the uſual preſcriptions of lead and mer- 


curry. M. Cetii ſays likewiſe, that he never heard of 


any accident in Sardinia occaſioned by the bite of a 


ſeps, and that it is univerſally conſidered as a harmleſs 


animal in that iſland; only it is believed, that when 
cattle or horſes happen to ſwallow one among their 
graſs, they ſwell, and are in danger of dying, unleſs 


a drench of oil, vinegar, and ſulphur, be immediately: 


adminiſtered. b 


The ſeps ſeems to dread the effefts of cold even 
more, than the land tortoiſe and moſt other oviparous 


quadrupeds, as it conceals itſelf earlier in the earth at 


the approach of winter. In Sardinia, it diſappears 
at the beginning of Ottober, and is only found in 
holes below ground after that period: it leaves its 


retreat in ſpring, frequenting places covered with 
graſs; and remains in theſe ſituations all ſummer, 
even when the graſs is quite burnt up. - 
Synonymes.— Lacertaſeps, Linn. and Gm. Eft, Turt. 
Seps lizard, Shaw. Seps, Ency. meth, and Cepede, wha 
ſuppoſes the L. chalcides to be a variety of it, and 


removes all the ſynonymes from that ſpecies to this. 


Gmelin 
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Gmelin adds the two following, as varieties, but 
with an expreſſion of doubt, whether they ſhould be 
conſidered as belonging to this ſpecies, | 

3, The VARIEGATED Err: marked with ſcarlet; 
the head varied with black and white. —Seps variega- 
tus, Laur. No. 100. SE 

„ The MarBLED Err: of a blackiſh blue co- 
lour; having irregular white ſtripes, intermixed with 
round white ſpots.—S. marmoratus, Laur. No. 101. 

M. Thunberg, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Stockholm for 1787, under the name of lacerta abdo- 
ninalis, has given the deſcription of a lizard that is 
| found in Java and Amboyna, which has great rèſemb- 
lance to the ſeps; from which it only differs in the tail 
being proportionally much ſhorter, and in the num- 
ber of its toes. But as Thunberg does not appear to 
have ſeen that animal alive, and as he mentions that 
the extremity of the tail was naked and without ſcales, 
we may readily conceive that his ſpecimen had loſt, 
part of its tail by ſome accident. He likewiſe ac- 
knowledges, that it was extremely difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh the toes of his ſpecimen with the naked eye: 
hence it may have been ſo far injured in drying as to 
give the appearance of five toes, when in "—_ it 
may only have three, as in the ſeps; in which caſe it 
vill fall to be conſidered as belonging to this ſpecies. 
Lacerta abdominalis, Thunb. 


Tune SWIFT LIZARD. 


TAL verticillate, longiſh: collar beneath ſcaly; 
body above cinereous, varied with five longitudinal 
paler ſtreaks and brown dots; ſides ſpotted with black 
and dotted with blueiſh. | , 

This ſmall lizard, deſcribed by Pallas in the Latin 
upplement to his Ruſſian Travels, ſeems only a variety 
of the agilis, or nimble lizard. It has the ſame gene- 
ral figure of body and tail; ſimilar ſcales under the 
throat, arranged in form of a collar, and ſimilar rows 

Vor. XII. No. 134. Ua of 
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of tubercles on the infide of its thighs. It is of a 
cinereous colour, longitudinally ſtreaked with paler; 
the back is marked with ſmall reddiſh brown dots, the 
ſides being marked with bluciſh dots and ſome black 
ſpots. This animal was found among rocks and ſtones, 
in very warm deſert places, in the neighbourhood of 
lake Inderſkoi: and its motions were as quick as an 
arrow, | 

Synonymes.—Lacerta velox, Gmel. from Pallas. 
Swift lizard, Shaw and Turton. 


Taz BLOODY LIZARD. 


_ TAIL venicillate, cinereous above, blood. colour 


beneath with a whitiſh tip; a tranſverſe fold under the 
throat. | | 
This is a ſmall ſpecies, and reſembles the preced- 
ing, but conhdered by Cepede as a variety of the 
algira. It has a ſharper ſnout than the velox. The 
body is brown above, with ſeven white ſtripes on the 
neck, four of which are continued as far as the tail; 
limbs ſpotted with round white ſpots; body white be- 
neath; a row of tubercles on the thighs. Native of 
the ſouth of Siberia, inhabiting the country about the 
ſalt lakes. F 
»Synonymes.— Lacerta cruenta, Gmel. from Pallas. 
Red - tail lizard, Shaw and Turton. 


Taz ARGUTE LIZARD. 


" TAIL verticillate, ſhort, thickiſh at the baſe and 
filiform at che tip, with a collar of obſcurely-marked 
ſcales, and a remarkable double creaſe under the neck, 

Native of the ſouth of Siberia: deſcribed by Dr. 
Pallas: allied to the green lizard, butof a ſhorter or 
mote ventzicoſe form, with a ſharper ſnout, and lels 
numerous as well as leſs diſtin ſubfemoral tubercies: 
colour glaucousabove, with ſeveral ſubconſluent iranl- 
verſe black bands, moſt diſtin@ at the baſe of he tail 


where 
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where they are marked by ocellated ſpots of the ground- 
colour of the back: under parts white. 
Synonymes.— Lacerta arguta, Gmel. from Pallas. 
Argute lizard, Saw. 


Tak ALGERINE LIZARD. 


TAIL verticillate, longiſh; two yellow lines on 
each {ide the body. | 
This lizard, which ſeldom exceeds the length of a 
finger, does not certainly derive its minuteneſs from 
any defect of heat in Mauritania and Barbary, its na- 
tive countries, from which it was ſent by M. Brander 
to Linnæus: neither can it be alleged, that it is ſmall 
on account of the ſcarcity of moilture in theſe coun- 
tries, ſince there is a ſpecimen of this ſpecies in the 
French royal cabinet, preciſely ſimilar to the African 
individuals, which came from Louiſiana, where moiſture 
is equally abundant with heat. The body is brown 
above, and yellowiſh underneath, the ſcales on the 
middle of the back being ſharpiſh and ſomewhat ele- 
vated into a kind of ridge; and on each fide of this 
ridge, there are two longitudinal yellow lines, the | 
undermoſt of which divides the belly from the fides, : 
The tail is rather longer than the body, diminiſhing 
gradually to a point at the extremity, and is — 
by regular rings of ſcales. | | 
In the reiation of his Voyage into Barbary and the 
Levant, Mr. Shaw mentions a lizard, under the name 
of zermountak, as very common among the hedges and 
on the high roads: he does not deſcribe the ſize of 
that animal, which is probably the ſame with the ſpe- 
cies of this article, only ſaying, that its ground colour 
is bright brown, with three or four yellow ſtreaks from 
one end to the other. | 
 .Synonymes,—Lacerta Algira, Linn. and Gmel. 
Algeri, Ency, meth. and Cepede. Algerine lizard, Shaw, _— 
Mooriſh lizard, Turion, who had already given that 1 
name to the L. Mauritanica. | | 
Uus Tus 
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Tas SARDINIAN LIZARD. 


TAIL round, conical, middle-{ized; Jaws equal; 
toes five, edged with a membrane, and furniſhed with 
claws, | | 

This ſpecies has very conſiderable reſemblance to 
the ſcink; but ns legs are ſhorter in proportion, and 


the upper jaw does not exceed the length of the lower. 


It has been calied mabouya by ſome writers, and the 
ſame name has been applied by others to the L. aurata. 
In that ſpecies, the tail is longer than the body, while 
in this it is conſiderably ſhorter. The tiligugu ſeems 
likewiſe conſiderably ſmaller than the aurata, and their 
manners and habits differ in ſeveral eſſential particu- 
lars. The word mabouya, which has been employed as 
a name to the ſpecies, bgnifies, in the language of the 
American ſavages, any object which inſpires horror 
or diſguſt;” and, unleſs it may refer to ſome of the 
habits of this ſpecies, and of the aurata, it ſeems by 
no means applicable to either of theſe animals, as their 
form has nothing either horrible or diſguſting. 

The head of this ſpecies ſeems, as in the ſcink, to 
originate immediately from the body, which gradually 
grows narrower towards the head and tail. The whole 
body, both above and underneath, is covered by 
rhomboidal ſcales, like thoſe of fiſhes, overlapping 
each other in alternate rows; their ground colour is 
golden yellow, while ſeveral of thoſe on the back are 
blackiſh, or dark brown, with a ſmall white line along 
the middle of each. On each fide of the body, there is 
a longitudinal ſtreak of black ſcales, the ground colour 
growing lighter on the inſide of theſe two ſtripes, where 
there are two other longitudinal ſtreaks almoſt white. 
The colour, however, of this ſpecies is ſubjett to vs. 
riety, according to the place of its reſidence: thoſe | 
that live among rotten trees, in marſhy places, and in 


deep ſhady valleys, where the rays of the ſun ſeldom 
- penetrate, are almoſt black; and, perhaps, theſe * 
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be conſidered as juſtifying, in ſome degree, what has 
been ſaid reſpeQing their hideous appearance, The 
ſcales of theſe ſeem ſmeared over with oil or varniſh. 
The muzzle is blunt; the openings of the ears are to- 
lerably large; the claws are hooked; the tail is thick, 
blunt, and very ſhort. The individual in the French 
cabinet meaſures eight inches long; but thoſe deſcribed 
by Sloane are conſiderably ſmaller, probably becauſe 
they were not full grown. | 
This ſpecies climbs up trees, and crawls about the 
polts and beams of the negro huts; but it more gene- 
rally frequents the clefts and hollows of old rotten 
wood, from which it only comes forth during the 
heat of ſummer. When it threatens rain, it is often 
heard to make a conſiderable noiſe, and even fre- 
quently quits its lurking-places. Sloane ſuſpetts that 
the moiſture, with which the air is loaded before rain, 
cauſes the wood to ſwell, and thereby diminiſhes the 
capacity of the clefts ſo much as to force this animal 
out of its habitation. Perhaps, beſides that reaſon, 
which may likewiſe be true, this animal is ſenſible of 
the effeAs of moiſture and dryneſs, in the ſame man- 
ner with frogs, to which moſt lizards have confider- 
able analogy; and the noiſe and motion it makes be- 
fore rain, may be conſidered as an expreſſion of theſe 
feelings. The ſavages of America believe both this 
ſpecies and the aurata to have venomous properties; 
but Sloane and Brown aſſert that they could never 
learn any poſitive proof in ſupport of that opinion, 
Sometimes they attack boldly ſuch as irritate them, and 
keep ſuch faſt hold as to be very difficultly ſhaken off. 
This animal chiefly inhabits the Weſt India iſlands, 
but is likewiſe found in the old world, particularly in 
Sardinia, where it is known by the names of tiligugu 
and tilingoni. M. Cetti, from whoſe Natural Hiſ- 
tory of that illand this information is derived, and who 
as given a very accurate deſcription, has obſerved 
with great acuteneſs the circumſtances of reſemblance 
J and 
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and difference between it and the ſcink; and, not hay. 
ing been acquainted with the deſcriptions. of Sloane, 
Rochefort, and Dutertre, has very naturally ſuppoſed 
it an unknown ſpecies. | 
Synonymes.—Lacerta tiligugu, Gmel. from Celli. 
Salamandra minima, Sloane. Mabouya, Duterire, 
Rochefort, and Cepede. Mabouya ſcink, Shaw. Sar- 
dinian lizard, Turton. 81 
Profeſſor Thunberg of Upſal has given, in the Stock- 
holm Memoirs for 1787, an account of a lizard of the 
Hand of Java, which he calls lacerta lateralis, which ap- 
s to be only a variety of this ſpecies. He compares it 
with the ſcink and L. aurata, from both of which it dil. 
fers in various circumſtances, particularly from the lauer 
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by the thickneſs and ſhortneſs of its tail. It is grey- ( 
alh on the back, with four rows of black ſpots, mixed ; 
with ſpots of brown, and having a longitudinal black 
ſtreak on each ſide.— L. lateralis, Thunb. I 
M. Afzelius, another learned Swediſh naturaliſt, F 
mentions having ſeen a lizard, in the collection of M. B 
Baettiger at Weſleras, which only differed from that 
deſcribed by Thunberg, in wanting the ſpots on the b 
back, avd in having the lateral ſtripes of a deeper te 
black, and more equal. Thus the tiligugu is found to © 
inhabit Europe, Aka, and America. in 
2 Tur URAL LIZARD. | r 
. TAIL longiſh, round; neck plaited beneath, all 8 
the feet pentadactyle, and back livid, rugoſe, and ſub- hi 
verrucole. | | te 
Native of the deſert of Ural: length about four ch 
inches. Head roundiſh; colour of the upper parts 8 
livid brown, and covered with a wrinkled and lightly is 
tuberculated-fkin; under paris whitiſh: moves with 2 
great ſwiſtneſs. | | br 
- Synonymes#—LacertaUralenſis,Gmel.from Lepeclin. the 
toe 


Pral lizard, Shaw and Turion. 7 
| {HE 
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Tus BLADDER LIZARD. 


TAIL long and round, with a globular red protu- 
berance under the throat. | | 

This, according to Cateſby, is uſually fix inches 
long, and of a ſhining graſs-green colour. It is com- 
mon in Jamaica, frequenting hedges and trees, but is 
not ſeen in houſes: when approached, it ſwells its throat 
into a globular form, the protruded {kin on that part 
appearing of a bright red colour, which difappears in 
its withdrawn or contratted ſtare; this attion is ſuppoſed 
to be a kind of menace, in order to deter its enemy; 
but it is incapable of doing any miſchief by its bite or 
otherwiſe. 2 

Cepede aſſerts, that this ſpecies has no rows of 
ſquare ſcales on the belly. Should that be the caſe, 
x ought to be placed in a different ſub-diyifion, 

Synonymes.—Lacerta bullaris, Linn. and Emel. 
e Cateſdy ii. t. 66, Rouge-gorge, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. Red-throat lizard, Shaw, 
Bladder hz ard, Turton. ; | 

The CAxoLIN A LIZ ARD, which appears to reſem- 
ble the above in every particular, except in the ex- 
tenſile gular pouch, is ſaid by Cateſby to be very 
common in Carolina, frequenting houſes, and becom- 
ing in a degree familiar, ſo as to ſport about the tables 
and windows, catching flies with great dexterity, ap- 
pearing chiefly in fummer, and on the approach of 
cold weather retreating to its winter-quarters, lying 
bid in the hollows of trees, &c. It is ſometimes 
tempted to leave its retreat prematurely, and, on 4 
change of weather, becomes ſo enfeebled by the cold 
as to periſh before it regains its habitation. Its colour 
is obſerved to change very conſiderably, appearing of 
a bright green in by hot weather, and charging to 
brown in cold weather: the ſtructure of the 2 in 
theſe lizards is ſimilar to that of the L. principalis, the 
toes being flender and ſomewhat dilated- towards the 


tips. 
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'  Dumerous tapering annuli or ſtriæ, paſſing from 
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tips. The red expanſile gular pouch is perhaps pecr. * 


liar to the male, —L. viridis Carolinenfis, Cateſby, ii, 
t. 65. 


Tut EARED LIZARD. 


_ TAIL round, middle-{ized, with callous dots each 
fide; gular fold tranſverſe, almoſt double; angles of 
the mouth on each fide dilated into a ſemiorbicular, 
loft, rough, dentate, creſt. 
. Inhabits the ſandy hillocks of ſouthem Siberia, 
and gravel-pits in the deſert Comani. Something lar: 
ger than L. gecko; of a thick or ventricoſe habit; 
with the body rather depreſſed, and the head rounded 
or blunt in front. From the corners of the mouth on 
each fide is horizontally extended a flat ſemiorbicu- 
lar {kin or watile, of a red colour, with ſerrated edges, 
appearing like cars, and reaching as far as the ſhoulders: 
the remainder of the animal is, clouded with yellowiſh 
and cinereous. Tail roughened above, as is the whole 
body, with ſmall pointed granules: toes five, of which 
the three intermediate ones are ſerrated on-the edges. 
Synonymes.—Lacerta aurita, Gmel. from Pallas. 
L. lobata, the lobe-cheeked lizard, Shaw. Eared li- 
zard, Turton. 5 | 


Tus TEGUIXIN: 


_ TAIL long and round; ſeveral folds of the ſkin on 
the ſides, and a triple plait under the throat. 
This, which is by far the largeſt in this diviſion of 
the genus, ſometimes exceeds the, guana in ſize. It 
has been extremely well repreſented in ſome of the 
Plates of Seba, as well as by the celebrated Madam Me- 
rian, who has given a figure of it at the end of be 
ſplendid work on the infects of Surinam. The head 
is covered, as in the green lizard, with large ſcales 
or plates; the body with ſmall and ſomewhat ſquare 
ſcales, which are ſo diſpoſed as to mark the ſides ine 


back 
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back perpendicularly downwards, and from the ſides 
perpendicularly upwards, the narrow end of each row 
alternating with the broader end of the oppoſite one. 
The tail is round, and conſiderably longer than the 
body, its outer extremity being pointed: the ſcales 
on the root of the tail are arranged in hatt-circles, 
while thoſe on the reſt of it go quite round. The 
particular diſtinguiſhing character of the teguixin is 
formed by ſeveral blunt folds of the ſkin along both 
{{des, from the head to the hind thighs, and by three 
tranſverſe folds under the throat. : 
The colour is highly beautiful, conſiſting of an ele- 
gant, and in general ſomewhat minute, variegation of 
brown, blackiſh, and purple, ſpots, on a pale blueiſh— 
white, and, in ſome parts, yellowifh, ground. The 
whole form of the animal 1s rather thick or plump, in 
compariſon with many other lizards: the tongue is 
broad, flat, long, forked at the tip, and curiouſly ſtri— 
ated on each ſide: the head ſhaped like that of the 
ameiva, to which this ſpecies is nearly allied. It is a 
native of South America, and probably of [ndia. 
Synonymes.—Lacerta teguixin, Linn. and Gmel. , 
L. tecuixin, ſeu tejucuacu, Scha, t. 96. f. 1, 2, g t. 98. 
f. 3. t. 99. f. 1, 2. Teguixin, Cpede, who oblerves, 
that the f. 1. t. 96. of Seba, is not this ſpecies, but the 
1 Variegatedaizard, Shaw. Sauveguard, 
an. | | 
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Taz RED-HEADED LIZARD. 


of | 
It GENERAL colour blackiſh-green, with tranſverſe ; 
the black undulations, abdomen longitudinally banded with 0 
te. beck, white, and blue, the breaſt black, and the top 


of the head red. 

A middle-{ized ſpecies; native of the iſland of St. 

briſtopher; deſeribed by Cepede. Colour deep or 

dark green above, mixed with brown: back marked 

dy ſeveral tranſverſe black undulations: top of the 

rad, and part of the ſides of the neck, red: throat 
Vor. XII. No. 154 XX white; 
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white; breaſt black: belly variegated with longity. 
dinal black, blue, and whitiſh, bands, and covered 
with ſquare ſcales or plates: head covered with larger 
ſcales than the other parts: beneath the thighs a roy 
of tubercles, ſimilar to thoſe on the nimble-lizard and 
ſeveral other ſpecies. 

In the individual deſcribed by M. Badier, the body 
meaſured one inch in diameter, at the thickeſt part, 
and one inch eleven lines in length; the tail being 
ſeven inches eight lines long, and was ſurrounded by 
rings of ſcales. The hinder legs meaſured two inches 
and one line to the firſt joint of the toes. It lives on 
inſeas, and grows to three times the ſize of the indi. 
vidual here deſcribed, 

Synonymes.— Lacerta erythrocephala, Shaw. Pi. 
loris, tete-rouge, anolis de terre, Cepede. 


Tue SHARP-TAILED LIZARD. 


BODY covered by diflimilar ſcales; back ſerrated; 
tail long, and compreſfſo-carinated. _ 
A very large ſpecies: atfirſt view much reſembling 
the teguixin in fize, colour, &c. but is coated with 
ſcales of diſſimilar ſize on different parts; large, 


rounded, and oval, ones being ſcattered here and there be 
among the ſmaller: tail long, carinated above, com- be 
preſſed, and ſharp- pointed: both back and tail ſerratel wl 
throughout their whole length. In the Britiſh Mu- co 
ſeum, and in that of Dr. William Hunter.—Lacerl ic 
lophura, Shaw. | ſe; 

Tus SUN-GAZING LIZARD. Es 

BROWNISH, with imbricated tail, thick at tht liz; 
baſe and ſharp at the tip, a tranſverſe creaſe beneal 

| a IX 
the throat, and the head rough with calli. 

This appears to be in ſome degree allied to the 
geckos, being of a ſhort thickiſh form, and muticate | 
vn the upper parts with ſmall tubercles: the head! , 

blunt or rounded in front; and the neck market. bac 
a 
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a kind of firiQure: tail moderately ſhort, and termi- 
nating acutely: colour of the upper parts grey, with 
brown and blueiſh ſpots and linear ſtreaks; neck of- 
ten marked above by a red ſpot: under parts pale or 
whitiſh, and covered with ſmooth pointed ſcales: tip 
of tail red beneath, This ſpecies is ſaid by Dr. Pal- 
las to be very common in the ſouthern deferis of Sibe- 
ria, where it delights to fit in hot ſunny ſituations, with 
its head turned up towards the ſun. It is a ſmall ſpe- 
cies, meaſuring not more than a finger's length, and 
is extremely nimble in its motions. Noted by Cepede 
as a variety of the plica. | 

Synonymes.—Laccrta helioſcopa, Gmel. from Pal- 
las. Sun-gazing lizard, Shaw, Star-gazing lizard, 
Turton, 


Tus PLAITED LIZARD. 


TAIL long and round; hind-head callous, eye- 
brows excoriated above, neck warted at the ſides, and 
plaited beneath. | 
A [mall ſpecies, native of India and South Ame- 
rica: length of a finger; covered on all parts with co- 
nical ſcales: on each lide the neck two muricated tu- 


4 
c dercles: beneath the throat a double ereaſe: down the 
„ back a row of larger ſcales than the reſt, and ſome- 
d what crenated: tail about twice the length of the body, 
U covered with minute ſcales, and ſcarce diſtineily ver- 
a ucillated:. toes long, roughened beneath by ſharper 


ſcales: claws compreſſed. | 
Synonymes.— Lacerta plica, Gmelin's Linn. Plifle, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. Plica lizard, Shaw. Plaited 


he lizard, Kerr. 

ub IX. No collar or fold on the nech; body lineate or 
he banded, and ſcaly; tongue bifid. 

jd Tus SIX-LINED LIZARD. 

1 TAIL long and verticillate; fix white lines on the 
bs ack; legs long. 


XX 2 This 
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This ſpecies, which is found in Carolina, does nat 


differ very much from our nimble lizard. Three white 


lines, and an equal number of. black, run along each 
fide of the back, the middle of which is whitiſh. It 
has two traniverle wrinkles on the under part of the 
neck. The inſides of the thighs have cach a ſimilar 
row of tubercles with thole already mentioned on the 
guana, nimble lizard, green lizard, ameiva, &c. The 
tail is long, and tapers gradually to a point; and this 
little animal almoſt always carries its tail in a round 
reiletted form, which gives it a haughty appearance, 
and has induced the Britiſh inhabitants of Carolina to 
affi x to it the name of lion; and in this they have been 
imitated by ſeveral naturaliſts. It is not at all noxi- 
ous or dangerous. Having the legs of conſiderable 
length, it is very nimble, and runs about with great 
agility. It frequents the holes of rocks near the ſea, 
and becomes very frequently the prey of large ſea 
fowl, notwitbſtanding the nimbleneſs of its motions, 


It is not confined to Carolina, but is found in Cuba, 


Hiſpaniola, and the neighbouring iſlands. 

Linneus, to whom an account of this ſpecies was 
communicated by Dr. Garden, conſiders it as form- 
ing a kind of intermediate link between the ameiva 
and the lemniſcata. 

. Synony mes.—Lacerta ſex-lineata, Linn. and Gme:, 
Lion-lizard, Cateſby, ii. t. 68. Lion, Ency. meth. and 
Cepede. Six- lined lizard, Shaw and Turton. 


Tres FIVE-LINED LIZARD. 


TAIL round, not verticillate; five white lines on 
the back. | 

This ſpecies alſo was ſound in Carolina, and com 
munica:ed by Dr. Garden to Linnæus. The head Is 
marked by ſix yellow [treaks, two of which are be- 
tween the eyes, one over each eye, and one belov 
each. The back is blackiſh, having hve longitudinal 
whitiſh lines, extending from behind the head wo 

| ml 
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middle of the tail. The tail is round, and without 
ranges of ſcales, being one half longer ihan the body. 
The belly is ſtreaked, and is covered by ſcales lapping 
over each other in alternate rows. | | 

Synonymes.—Lacerta quinque-lineata, Lian. and 
Cmel. Strié, the ſtriped lizard, Ency. meth. and 
Cepede. Five-lined lizard, Shaw and Turton. 


TRE NILOTIC LIZARD. 


TAIL long, triangular at the tip; body ſmooth; 
four diſtind rows of ſcales on the back. 7 

This ſmall ſpecies inhabits the marſhy places near 
the Nile in Egypt, and has conſiderable analogy with 
the ſcink. Its diſtinguiſhing character is the three- 
cornered pyramidical form of the outer end of the 
tail; and the middle of the back 1s marked by four 
rows of ſcales, differing in ſize and figure from the 
other {cales on the body. | 

Synonymes.— Lacerta Nilotica, Gmel. from Haſſel- 
quſt, Triangulaire, Ency. meth. and Cepede, Nilotie 
lizard, Shaw and Turton. 


Tux BLACK-SPOTTED LIZARD. 
TAIL long and round; two yellow dorſal lines, 
with black ſpecks interſperſed. 
A ſmall ipecies: native of Aſia. Head covered 
with large ſcales: body ſmooth and gloſſy, with twa 
obſcure yellowiſh lines diſtinguiſhing the back from 
the ſides: down the dorſal area run fix rows of black 
ſpecks or points, and down each ſide a ſimilar num- 
ber: feet and tail alſo ſpotted in a ſimilar manner. 
Synonymes,—Lacerta interpundtata, Linn. and 
Emel. L. Africana, Seba, ii. t. 2. f. 9. Stellio punc- 
tus, Laur, Double-raic, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 
Punttated lizard, Shaw, Aliatic lizard, Turton, 


Tur EIGHT-LINED LIZARD. 


SAL long and round ; eight whitiſh lines on the 
ac "0 v . 


This 
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This ſo much reſembles the ameiva, that, without 
a careful inſpettion, it might be miſtaken for the ſame 
ſpecies: its general ſize, however, is rather ſmaller. 
Its colour is a duſky blue, marked above by eight lon. 
© gitudinal white lines or flripes, running from the head 
to the beginning of the tail: the fides, beneath the 
ſtripes, and the outſides of the thighs, are marked with 
fmal! white ſpots: beneath the thighs is a range of u- 
dercles, but there is no appearance of a creaſe or 
tranſverſe fold under the throat: the white ſtripes on 
the back vary in breadth, and even ſometimes in num- 
ber, in different individuals. It is a native of Africa, 
and is principally found in Guinea: but is allo ſaid to 
be met with in ſome parts of India, and even in Ame- 
rica and the Weſt-India iſlands, as two individuals 
were ſent to Paris from Martinico; thele have nine 
dorſal lines. 

Synonymes.—Lacerta lemniſcata, Linn. and Gmel, 
I. Braſilienſis taraguira, tecunhana, Scha. Seps lem- 
niſcatus, Laur. Galonnè, the laced lizard, Ency. meth, 
and Cepede. Striped lizard, Sau. Eight lined lizard, 
Turton. © 

The ELEVEN-LINED LIZ ARD. In the colleQtion 
of M. d'Antic, there is a ſmal} lizard, a variety of 
this ſpecies, which was ſent to him from St. Domingo, 
The general colour is a very deep green, having eleven 
ſtripes of whitiſh yellow on the back, which unite into 
ſeven near the head, and into ten near the tail; on 
which laſt theſe lines gradually and inſenſibly diſap- 
pear. The whole length of this variety is fix inches 
of which the tail meaſures four inches and one line. 


fe 

Tux BLUE-TAILED LIZARD. 
T AIL round, longer than the body, and of a blue a 
colour; five yellowiſh lines on the back. 7 
Length eight inches. Inhabits Carolina in North 10 


America, and probably the neighbouring countries 


It is of a brown colour, with five yellowiſh ** 
it 
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dinal lines on the back; the tail is lender, and of a 
blue colour; from which circumſtance the trivial name 
adopted, both in French and Engliſh, from Cateſby, 
is derived; that employed in the Syſtema Nature is 
' taken from the ſtripes along the back, though faſciata 
is generally uſed to denote tranſverſe ſtripes or bands. 
It frequently retires into the hollows of trees, pro- 
bably to paſs the cold ſeaſon in a torpid ſtate. Cateſby 
ſays, that this animal is conſidered as venomous by 
ſeveral of the Carolinians; but that he was ignorant 
of any fact which could ſupport ſuch an opinion. 
Synonymes.—Lacerta faſciata, Gmelin's Linn. L. 
cauda cœrulea, Cateſby, ii. t. 67. L. marianus minor, 
Petiver. Queue-bleue, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Blue- 
tailed lizard, Turton. Faſciated lizard, Shaw. 
The lizard called Americima in Braſil, which Ray 
deſcribes on the authority of Marcgrave, is probably 
of the ſame ſpecies. The americima is three inches 
long, and about the ſize of a goole-quill, the body 
being almoſt ſquare. The whole of the back is covered 
by grey-aſh ſcales; the ſcales on the head, the ſides, 
and the thighs, being brown, and thoſe on the tail blue. 
The whole ſurface is very bright and.ſhining, and feels 
exceedingly ſmooth. The legs and feet reſemble thoſe 
of the guana in form and ſtructure, the toes being 
ſcarcely larger than hogy' briſtles. This allo is believed 
by the Brafilians to be venomous, —Americima Bra- 
llienfibus, Marcgr. and Ray. 


THE BROWN LIZARD. 


TAIL round; a double brown line on the back; 
feet clawed, only four toes on the fore-fect. 

Cepede conſiders this as a variety of the L. paluſtris; 
and Dr, Shaw calls it the common newt, placing it im- 
mediately before that ſpecies. His deſcription is as 
follows, „ This, which is the ſmalleſt of the Britiſh 
lizards, is altogether a terreſtrial ſpecies. ' It is com- 
monly ſeen in gardens, and not unfrequently in the 
| , | neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of dunghitls, &c. It alfo occaſion. 
ally makes'its way into cellars, in the manner of the 
lug, the toad, &c. Linnæus, in the twelfth edition of 
the Syſtema Natur, ſeems to ſuppoſe it an inhabitant 
of the water during its young or larva ftate. I can, 
however, ſafely affirm, that I have more than once 
met with ſpecimens in perfectly dry fituations, and at 
a diſtance from any waters, fo extremely minute as 
fearce to equal half an inch in length, and which yet 
appeared to differ in no reſpect, except in magnitude, 
from the full-grown animal. I am, therefore, inclined 
to ſuppoſe it a viviparous ſpecies. Its general length 
is about three inches and a half, and its colour yel. 
Jowifh brown above, with a double narrow dorſal 
line or ſtreak of a deeper tinge; the under parts bright 
orange, ſpotted with brown.” 
 Synonymes,—Lacerta vulgaris, Linn. Gmel. and 
Ray. Brown lizard, Turton. Common newt, Shaw, 


Nat. Miſe. { 
Tur JAPANESE LIZARD. 7 
TAIL long and round, four toes on the fore-fcet, u 
claws on all; a yellow ſtripe on the back. : 
A ſinalliſh ſpecies: native of Japan. Colour livid | 
brown above, with a broad dentated yellow ſtripe from 
the hind head to the beginning of the tai]: eyes fmall; bo 
eye-lids large and rough: tail ſome what comprefſed a vil 
the tip: claws black. 2 
Sy nonymes. Lacerta Japonica, Gmelin's Lin. 
Salamandra Japonica, Houttyn. Japanaſle lizard, Tur: Gn 
ron and Shaw. 5 LE For 
In the Memoirs of the Stockholm Academy, M. 
Thunburg deſcribes a lizard, under the name of L. 7 
certa Japonica, which Cepede conſiders to be a v2r- Bl: 
ety of the ſalamander. That animal is almoft black, A 
with ſeveral irregular whitiſh ſpots on the up" Bl... 
part of the body and legs. The back has a long Bl. 


-tudinal dirty white ' ſtreak, divided into two 72 
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the head, and extending irregularly and 3 
to the extremity of the tail; this ſtripe is ſprinkle 

all over with ſmall black ſpots. It is moſtly found 
in the mountains, and in ſtony places, in which cir- 
cumſtance it reſembles our ſalamander. The Ja- 
paneſe attribute to this animal the ſame ſtimulant pro- 
perties that have been ſuppoſed poſſeſſed by the ſcink, 
and by the aſk, or water-newt; and, accordingly, 
numbers of theſe lizards may be ſeen at Jeddo, dried 
and hung up in the ſhops for ſale.— L. Japonica, 
Thunberg. | 


TAE DESERT LIZARD. 

TAIL lengiih, round; feet five-toed; body black 
above, with fix longitudinal white lines. 

Length two inches'or more; the body white beneath! 
the ſtripes of the back conſiſt of oblong ſpots, and be- 
tween the exterior {tripe and the next are five white 
ſpecks : native of the Ural deſert. | 

Synonymes. -- Lacerta deſerti, Gmel. from Lepechin. 
Deſert lizard, Shaw. Ural lizard, (a name already 
uſed for the Uralenſis,) Turton. | 


Tus FOUR-LINED LIZARD. 


TAIL long and round; four yellow lines on the 
body; fore feet g-toed, hind feet z-toed; claws hardly 
vitble. General colour dark blue. Suppoſed to be 
a native of North America. | 

Synonymes. — Lacerta quadrilineata, Linn. and 
Gmel. Ouatre-rayes, Raye, Ency. meth. and Cepede. - 
Four-ſtriped lizard, Shaw. Four-lined lizard, Turton. 


Taz RIBBON LIZARD. Ws 

TAIL long and round; body marked above with 
black and white ftripes; beneath white. 

A {mall ſpecies, much allied to the faſciata and 
®thers of this diviſion. Covered entirely with ſmooth 
rounded imbricated ſcales on all parts: colour cheſnut 
drown above; pale or whitiſh beneath. On the back 
Vol, XII. No. 154. Yy | from 
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from the head to the middle of the tail fix narrow 
white linear ſtripes, the intermediate ſpaces of the 
central and lowermoſt ſtripes being black: tail long 
and ſlender: limbs ſtriped longitudinally with black; 
feet ſlender; five-toed. Native of New Holland, 
Lacerta tæni-olata, the ribbon lizard, Shaw, from 


Winte's Journal, Pl. 32. 
Tux DOTTED LIZ ARD. 


TAIL round; a double row of white ſpots down 
the back; ſore- feet 4-toed; no claus. | 
This ſpecies, according to Cateſby, is an inhabitant 
of ponds, ditches, and-other ſtagnant waters in Caro- 
Jina.' It is about five inches in length, with a rather 
large head; the fore feet have four, and the hind five, 
toes. Its colour is deep brown, with a double row 
of white ſpots from the top of the head to the tail, 
where it becomes a ſingle row to the end. 
Synonymes.— Lacerta pundctata, Gmelin's Linn. 
Stellio, ſpoited eft, Cate/by, iii. t. 10. f. 10. Ponttuce, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. Dotted lizard, Turton. I. 
maculata, the ſpotted water-newt, Shaw. _. | 


Tu SPITTING LIZARD. 


TAL round, middle-fized, with a longitudinal row 
of ſcales beneath; feet unarmed, 5-toed; body cine- 
reous, with white- bands above, beſore and behind 
edged with liver-colour. 
The following deſcription of this ſpecies is taken 
from a ſpecimen ſent to M. d'Antic from St. Domingo: 
and is compared with the account given by Sparrman 
of ſeveral individuals from St. Euſtatius, ſent do 
the muſeum of the Baron de Geer, by M. Agrelius, 
who received them at Philadelphia from that iſland. 
It is two inches long, of which the tail is one inch. 
The whole ſurface of the body is very ſmooth end 
ſhining, being deſtitute of tranſverſe rows of ſcales on 
the belly, The ground colour is whitiſh on the under | 


pars 
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parts of the body, and grey, mixed with dark brown, 
on the upper. Several broad belts of dark brown, 
almoſt black, ſurround the head, body, and tail: one 
of theſe goes round the back of the head, one round 
the neck, directly before the fore legs, two round 
the middle of the body, one directly behind the hind 
legs, at the root of the tail, and five more round the 
tail: a ſimilarly coloured itripe ſurrounds the upper 
Jaw, The external ears are either wanting altogether; 
or not apparent. The tongue is flat, broad, and ſlightly 
ſplit at the tip. The top of the head and muzzle are 
whitiſh, ſpotted with black. The legs are variegated 
vith grey, black, and white. The feet have each five 
toes, which are garniſhed underneath with ſcales; be- 
ing terminated by ſmall flat pellets, or ſcaly plates, 
without any apparent claws. | 
M. Acrelſus informed the Baton de Geer, that this 
ſpecies inhabits the warm parts of America and its 
lands, being found moſtly in the houſes, climbing 
among the beams and other wood-work. It is named, 
in ſome of theſe diſtricts, the wood ſlave. When not 
diſturbed, it does no harm; but muſt ever be looked . 
at with circumſpettion, as it is eaſily irritated. While 
running along the walls, if any perſon comes too near 
to look at it, it ſeems frightened; and, coming as near 
as poſſible to the perſon it conſiders as its enemy, it 
appears to look with great attention for a while, and 
then ſquirts out a black ſpittle to ſome diſtance. This 
liquor is ſo poiſonous, that it inflames and ſwells any 
part of the body it happens to fall on. The inflam- 
mation is, however, readily cured by waſhing with 
rum, or any kind of ſpirits, eſpecially. when mixed 
with camphor, which is likewiſe the uſual temedy a- 
gainſt the ſting of ſcorpions. | | 
Synonymes.—Lacerta ſputator, Gmel. from Sparm. 
Cracheur, Cepede. Spitting lizard; Shaw and Turton: 
Along with this lizard, another ſpecimen from St; 
Domingo was ſent to M, d'Antic; and ſimilar ſpeci: 
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mens were contained in the ſame bottle with the ſpit- 


ting lizard in Baron de Geer's collection: theſe we 


conſider as only a variety of the ſpitting lizard, per. 
baps differing in ſex. This other lizard 1s of the ſame 
ſize and form, and only differs in colours; its upper 
parts being of a tojerably uniform deepiſh grey, va- 
riegated with very {mall longitudinal ſtreaks of black. 
Mb brown, and the under parts of the body being dirty 
grey, mixed with fleſh-colour. In the ſpecimen of 
this varlety deſcribed by Sparrman, the tip of the tail 
was deſtitute of fcales; probably owing: to ſome ac- 
exdent; as in M. d'Antic's ſpeeimen the tail was wholly 
covered by ſcales; 


$ Belly covered with round imbricate fiſh-like ſcales; 
Rs tongue entire. | 
Tux EFT-LIKE LIZARD, 

TAIL ſhort; body greeniſh-black; bead armed; 
back flat; hind-thighs on the hinder-part covered with 
callous dots. 4 

 Synonymes.—Lacerta ſepiformis, Gmelin's Lin, 
Seps ſcinciformis, Laur. | 


Tur SCINK. 


TAIL round, middle: ſiaed, laterally compreſſed 
at the-tip; toes edged with membranes, and deſtitute 
of claws. 

This ſpecies has long been famous for an imaginary 
property of reſtoring exhauſted vigour, and rekind 
ling the fires of love, when cooled by age or by ex. 
ceſs; and, on this account it has been much in requeli 
in many parts. The Egyptian peaſants catch great 
numbers, which they carry to. Cairo and Alexandria, 
from whence they are diſtributed through a great pan 
of Weſtern Aſia. When recently killed, a juice | 
extracted from their bodies, which is employed as 3 
medicine in ſeveral diſeaſes; or the body, after bei 
gried, is reduced to powder, and that powder is uſe 


inſtead 
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inſtead of the juice, and with the ſame views. Even 
in Europe, this abſurd aphrodiſiac has been employed 
10 ſupply a treacherous ſtrength to the exhauſted 
powers of nature; though, if it has any effect at all, 
it ſerves rather to precipitate than to retard decay, 
mciting to premature enjoyment. Haſſelquiſt informs. 
us, that ſcinks are brought to Alexandria from Upper 
ypt and Arabia, and are ſent from thence to Venice 
and Marſeilles, to be diſtributed to different parts of 
Europe. | 

From the peculiar figure and appearance of the 
feink, it is not much to be wondered that it has often 
been miſtaken for a fiſh, by ſuch as had only ſeen is, 
at a diſtance and clofe to the water. It certainly has 
a good deal the ſhape of a fiſh, efpecially about the 
head, which ſeems fixed directly to the body, without 
any intervening neck; and in its large ſmooth ſcales, 
diſpoſed like tiles, or imbricated, both on the upper 
and under, parts of the body. 

The upper jaw is longer and broader than the under. 
The tail 1s thick, ſhort, and tapering, its tip being 
compreſſed, or flattened laterally. The general colour 
of the upper parts of the body is reddiſh, with tranſ- 
verſe brown bars on the back; the under parts being 
whitſh, It is ſubject, however, to variety; for the 
kin is ſo thin and weak as to ſuffer different changes 
of colour, in conformity with certain alterations in 
the internal organization of the animal. It is pecu- 
larly liable to fade after death; and when dried and 
flightly. ſalted, in which ſtate it is brought to Europe, 
u appears of a ſilvery yellowiſh white, | | 

According to Linneus, this ſpecies is deſtitute of 
claws; though all the dried ſpecimens which Cepede 
examined: ſeemed to have claws, and M. Cetti con- 
rms the ſuppoſition. Haſſelquiſt ſays, tbat a ſmall 
naked ſpace at the tip of each toe, {lightly convex; 

ve and coneave below, ſupplies the place of claus. 

The ſcink is found in almolt every part of Africa, 

a particularly 
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particularly in Egypt, Arabia, and Lybia, where it is ſaid 
to be of a larger ſize than ordinary: it is likewiſe found 
in India; and probably inhabits all the very warm 
countries of Europe and Aſia, The choice of its 
habitation ſeems to depend, beſides the warmth of the 
climate, on an abundant ſupply of aromatic vegeta- 
bles, on which it is ſaid to feed; and on this, proba- 
bly, depends the ſtimulant powers which is attributed 
to it as a medicine. Pliny informs us, that it was in 
bis days employed as an antidote againſt the wounds 
of poiſoned arrows. The ſcink frequents the water 
as well as the land; and yet it has been ridiculoul}y 
called the land crocodile by ſome writers : but {ſurely 
it is extremely abſurd to apply the name of the largeit 
of the oviparous 3 to this ſmall lizard, 
which hardly ever exceeds ſeven or eight inches in 
length. Hence Proſper Alpinus ſuppoſes, that the 
ſcink of the moderns ought not to be conſidered as 
the ſame animal with that which has been called the 
land crocodile by the ancients, particularly by Hero- 
dotus, Pauſanias, and Dioſcorides, and celebrated by 
theſe writers for its aphrodiſiac and alexipharmic 
virtues. He ſuſpetts they meant another, and con- 
ſiderably larger, ſpecies of lizard, which is found in 
dry ſituations above Memphis. He gives a figure of 
thatlizard; but neither his figure nor text give ſufficiently 
eciſe charaQters of the animal, to enable us to deter- 
mine what ſpecies it ought to be referred to: the form 
and ſhortneſs of its tail does not admit of its being 
conſidered either as a dragon, tupinambis, or guana. 
The ſcink has been more recently- deſcribed and 
figured by Mr. Bruce, under the name of el adda, and 
is ſaid to be extremely common in the province of 
Athara, in Abyſſinia. It burrows,” ſays this author, 
5 in the ſand, and performs this operation ſo quick), 
that it is out of fight in an inſtant, and appears rather 
to have found a hole than to have made one; yet it 


comes out often in the heat of the day, and 3 
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ſelf in the ſun; and if not very much frightened, 
will take refuge behind ſtones, or in the withered rag- 
ged roots of the abſintbium, dried in the ſun to nearl 
its own colour, Its length is rather more than fix 
inches: though its legs are long, it does not make uſe 
of them to ſtand upright, but creeps with its belly al- 
moſt cloſe to the ground. It runs, however, with 
very great celerity. It is very long from its ſhoulder 
io its noſe, being nearly two inches. Its body is round, 
having ſcarcely any flatneſs in its belly. Its tail too 
is perfectly round, having no flatneſs in its lower part; 
it is exceedingly {harp-pointed, and very eaſily broken, 
yet I have ſeen ſeveral where the part broke off has 
been renewed, ſo as ſcarcely to be diſcernible: it is 
the ſame length between the point of the tail and the 
joint of the hinder leg, as was between the noſe and 
the ſhoulder of the fore- leg. Its forehead, from the 
occiput, is flat, its ſhape conical, not pointed but 
rounded at the end, in the ſhape of ſome ſhovels or 
ſpades; - The head is darkerthan the body; the occiput 
darker ſtill: its face is covered with fine black lines, 
which croſs one another at right angles like a net: its 
eyes are ſmall, defended with a number of ſtrong black 
bairs or eye-laſhes: its upper jaw is longer, and pro- 
jects conſiderably over the under: both jaws have a 
number of ſhort, fine, but very feeble, teeth; and, 
when holding it in my hand, though it ſtruggled vio- 
ently to get looſe, it never attempted to make uſe of 
ts teeth; indeed it ſeems to turn its neck with great 
difficulty. Its ears are large, open, and nearly round. 
Its body is a light yellow, bordering on ſtraw- colour, 
croſſed with eight bands of black, almoſt equally dif- 
lant, except the two next the tail: all theſe decreaſe 
both in breadth and length from the middle towards 
each extremity of the animal. The ſcales are largeſt 
along the back; they ate very cloſe, though the divi- 
bons are ſufficiently apparent: their ſurface is very 
poliſhed, and ſeems as if yarniſhed over: the — 
> | rom 
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' frequents the ſea-coaſts, and feeds upon young crabs 
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from the ſhoulder to the middle toe, are nearly a 
inch and three quarters long; its ſeet are compoſed of 
five toes, the extremity of each is armed with a brown 
claw of no great ſtrength, whoſe end is tipped with 
black.“ Mr. Bruce adds, that the el adda is one of the 
few lizards which the Arabs in all mes bave belicyed 
to be free from poiſonous qualities, and yet to have al 
the medical virtues they have ſo abundantly laviſhet 
upon the more nox1ous ſpecies: their charatter, hoy: 
ever, as a medicine, ſeems to be greatly on the decline 
an their native regions, and though the books pre. 
ſeribing them are in every body's hands, yet the medi 
eine is not now made uſe of in the places where the 
Hooks were written, which affords a pretty ſtrong prod 
that it was never very efficacious. 

Mr. Bruce obſerves that lizards in general are pecu. 
liarly numerous in the eaſtern regions. The deſen 
parts of Syria, bordering on Arabia Deſerta, abound 
with them beyond a poſhbility of counting them. 5] 
am politive,” ſays Mr. Bruce, © that I can fay, 
without exaggeration, that the number I ſaw one diy, 
in the great court of the temple of the Sun at Balbec, 
amounted to many thouſands: the ground, the walls 
and ſtones, of the ruined buildings were covered wil 
them; and the various colours of which they conſiſted 
made a very extraordinary appearance, glittering 
under the ſun, in which they lay ſleeping and baſking. 

Synonymes. Lacerta ſtincus, Linn. and nd. 
L. cyrius ſcincoides, Aldrov. L. lybia, Imp. nd. 
Scincus, Gronov. and Ray. Sc. major, Beſl. I. 
maritima maxima, ſeu crocodilus ex Arabia, Seba, ii. 
t. 105. f. g. Scinque, Ency. meth. and Cepeie 
Scink, Turton. Officinal ſcink, Shaw. El adda, Bruce, 

8. The STAxxy Scixk. This has a very long 
tail; the toes are round. Colour greeniſh-yellov ; 


and ſpiders. Dr. Shaw regards it as a diſtin ſpecies. 


IL. longicauda, Shaw. Scincus fieJho, Laur. = 
5 | 
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codilus terreſtris minor, of old authors. Scincus mari- 
nus pedatus, Schroder. Sc. marinus Americanus, 
Seba, ii. t. 10. f. 4, 5. | | 


„ Taz OCELLATE LIZARD. 


white beneath; marked above with roundiſh ocellated 
brown ſpots with white reQtangular diſks. 

A beautiful ſpecies, in length about a ſpan : body 
deprefſed : feet ſhort, pentadattyle : no femoral warts. 
It is a native of Egypt, about the neighbourhood of 
houſes, &c. obſerved by Forſkal. | 

Synomymes.—Lacerta ocellata, Gmel. from Forſt. 

Ocellate lizard, Turton. Ocellated ſcink, Shaw. 


Tas GOLDEN LIZARD. 


colour golden when alive, ſides browniſh ; jaws equal. 

This ſpecies much reſemblesthe common or officinal 
ſeink, but is conſiderably larger, meaſuring fifteen 
inches or more in length, from the nofe to the end of 


the tail, which latter is longer in proportion 
than that of the ſcink. The head is covered in front 
vith large angular ſcales; the body, limbs, and tail, 
with rounded ones, which are more diſtinttly expreſſed, 
9 or not quite ſo gloſſy and clolely preſſed to the ſkin 
1 a in the true ſcink: the legs are ſhort and thick, the 
l feet pentadaQyle, and furniſhed with ſmall. claws. The 
. eeneral colour is filver grey, clouded with orange, 


growing whiter at the ſides. Like moſt other ani- 
mals, the brilliancy of its colours fades after death; 
but, while animated by the vital warmth, they have a 
very ſplendid appearance, like burniſhed gold, from 


ng vhich circumſtance the trivial name is derived; and 
T theſe colours are rendered conſiderably brighter, in 
bs confequence of the ſurface being covered all over by 


aſlimy fluid, which has the effect of a fine varniſh. It 
is ſaid, in the Syſtema Nature, to inhabit the iſland 
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TAIL round and ſhort; body greeniſh-grey above, 


TAIL round, longiſh; ſcales round and ſmooth; 
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of Jerſey, on the authority of Edwards; but the ſpe- 
cies, cited from the works of that naturaliſt, appear; 
eſſentially different from this. It is found in the iſle 
of Cyprus; but its principal habitation is America and 
the Weſt India Iflands; to which Dr. Shaw adds 
Arabia and Egypt, quoting Seba's L. maritima maxi. 
ma for this ſpecies, which ſeems to belong to the 

common ſcink. Dr. S. allo objzeQs to the name 
golden or gilded lizard, preferring that of L. rufe. 
ſcens, and greater jcink.; yet he immediately produces 
a ſpecies greater ſtill, which however Cepede include 
under the prefent ſpectes, and moſt probably it is 
the full-grown animal: we have thought beſt to not 
it as a variety. 

Synonymes. — Lacerta aurata, Linn. and Gnel, 
Scincus, Gronov. No. 48. Seps Zeylonicus, Law, 
L. Cyprius ſcincoides, Aldrov. Quad. 660. L. rule 
ſcens, Shaw. Doré, Ency. mcth. and Cepede. Golden 
lizard, Turton. 

The GaLLiwas? is probably the L. auratus when 
full-grown; for Dr. Shaw obſerves, that hardly an 
appearance of gold yellow is obſerved on that ſpecis: 
except in the young or half-grown ſpecimens; for 
which reaſon he changed the name from auratus t0 
rufeſcens. Both are of a browniſh colour; and ite 
galliwaſp is deſcribed only as being of a larger 6: 
and thicker form, and the tail appearing ſomeuba 
ſhorter in proportion; and accordingly Cepede it 
cludes the galliwaſp in his account of the auratus 
The general length of the galliwaſp is nearly two feet 
from the noſe to the tip of the tail, which, like tbe 
body, is thick and ſtrong, tapering pretty ſudden 
towards the tip: the limbs are ſhort, and the whole 

7 appearance of the animal remarkably ſtout ac 
| plump: the teeth are ſmall in front, but as they a) 
proach the back part of the jaws they graduaily in. 
creaſe in ſize, and much reſemble che molares in i 

 Mammail 
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Mammalia. The galliwaſp is a native of the Ameri- 
ran iſlands, and ſeems to be particularly common in 

amaica, where. it is ſaid to frequent woody and 
-marſhy diſtricts. It is commonly of a paliſh brown 
colour, clouded with ſomewtat irregular bands of a 
deeper caſt ; but it is ſaid occaſionally to change its 
colour into a lively golden yellow. The galliwaſp, 
according to Browne, in his Natural Hiſtory of 
Jamaica, is reckoned the moft venomous reptile in 
that iſland, and it is ſaid that no creature can recover 
from its bite; but this he very properly conſiders as 
merely a popular error, —L. occidua, Shaw, Galli- 
walp, Sloane and Browne. h 

The Auſtralaſian Galliwaſp. This, ſays Dr. Shaw, 
] conſider as a variety of the preceding, with which 
it agrees in ſize and general appearance, but has larger 
ſcales, a longer tail in proportion, and is of a ſome- 
what darker colour; the fides and tail being variegated 
with deep brown and ſomewhat irregular tranſverſe 
bands, and on each fide the neck is commonly a lon- 
gitudinal brown ſpot or patch. It is a native of New 
Holland, and is very accurately figured in Mr. White's 
Journal above referred to. The tongue, in this as 
vell as in the other ſcinks, is ſhort, flat, rounded, 
and entire; not forked as in moſt lizards. Turton 
bas introduced it after the aurata, and as a diſtintt 
Ipecies. — L. ſcincoides, Turton from Nat. Miſcel. 
deincoid, White. Auſtralaſian galliwaip, Shaw. 


Tue SPOTTED SCINK. 


"COLOUR grey, ſpotted with white; tail long, 


nol Ewarked with four tranſyerſe black bands and wich 
ad black tip; feet five-toed, with claws. NY a 
Avery ſmall ſpecies, not much exceeding three 
inches in length: native of the Ural deſert, where it 
vas obſerved by Lepechin. - 
Synonymes. Lacerta guitata, Gmel. from Lepechin. 
Spotted ſcink, Shaw. 4 N 
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XI. Crawling on the belly; refembling both (|: 
| lizard and the ſerpent. 


Tux CHALCIDES LIZARD. 


TAIL long and round, not verticillated; legs very 
ſhort. The Jeſs or eſt, is not the only animal which 
forms a connecting link between lizards and ſerpents, 
by the length and ſlenderneſs of its body, and the 
diſtance and minuteneſs of its almoſt inviſible legs, 
The chalcides is equally remarkable by the ſmallne 
and poſition of its legs, and by the great length of its 
body. Linnæus and ſeveral other naturaliſts, who 
conſider the ſeps and chalcides as diſtin ſpecies 
bave endeavoured to charaReriſe them, by ſaying tha 
in the ſeps the tail is verticillated, while in the chalcides 
it is round, and longer than the body. Whatever 
ſenle may be afhxed to the term verticillated, it can 
never be intended as a vague and unobvious charatter, 
Cepede therefore concludes the lizard named chal 


_ Cides by Linn#us to only be a variety of the ſeps;- 


and accordingly removes all the ſynonymes from the 
chalcides to the ſeps; while the lizard he calls chu 
cides is a very different animal, which we have placed 
at the end of this article as a variety. 

The Linnzan chalcides is a native of many of the 
warmer parts of Europe, as well as of Africa, and i 


found of different ſizes, from the length of a fv, 


inches to that of a foot, or even more. Its genen 
length, however, ſeems to be eight or nine inches 
The head is covered in front with large ſcales, and 
is terminated by a flightly tapering, but not pointed, 
ſnout. The eyes are ſmall, and the openings of ihe 
ears very diſtind: there is, properly beating 10 
neck, the diameter continuing nearly equal from tit 
head to the beginning of the tail, which is often longeſ 
than the body, and gradually tapers: to a ſmall poi. 


The legs are very ſhort, and the feet ſtill more ſo in 
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proportion, conſiſting each of three toes, terminated 
by minute claws: the ſcales, on every part of the bo, 
dy, legs, and tail, are of a ſhape nearly reſembling 
thoſe of the ſcinks, lying ſmoothly over each other in 
the manner of thoſe of a'hſh. The colour of this 
animal is pale ferruginous or cheſnut brown, lighter 
or of a yellow brown beneath: along the back are fix 
deep brown lines or narrow bands, viz. two ſomewhat 
. diſtant ones down the middle, and two approximated 
ones down each {ide. On the living animal the colour 
is generally ſaid to have a kind of metallic or braſſy 
caſt, which ſeems to have given riſe to the old name 
clalcides and chalcidica, from axes, braſs. This ſin- 
gular lizard is deſcribed by Linnæus as having the 
feet furniſhed with five toes; but, whatever may have 
been the cafe with the individual ſpecimen which he 
examined, it ſeems pretty certain that the general 
number is three. In the Britiſh Muſeum is an elegant 
ſpecimen, with three taes only; and Columna calls it 
tridactyla, or three-toed. The chalcides is an animal 
of a harmleſs nature, frequenting moiſt ſhady places, 
moving rather ſlowly, and feeding on inſects, ſmall 
worms, &c. It is a viviparous ſpecies, and is ſaid to 
produce a great many young. The ſerpents to which 
it bears the neareſt alliance, in point of form, are thoſe 
of the genus Anguis, and particularly the A. fragilis, 
or coinmon flow-worm. | 

On diſſecting a female, Columna found fifteen 
living fœiuſes; of which ſome were already. out of 
the membranes, while the others were ſtill wrapped up 
in a tranſparent pellicle, and within the eggs, like the 
young of the viper. We bave obſerved a fimilar 
circumſtance in the natural hiſtory of the ſalamander; 
ſo that not only do the different ſpecies of lizards 
preſent certain analogies, but the whole order of ovi- 
parous quadrupeds are variouſly conneQted, by differ- | 
ent links, with ſerpents, cartilaginous fiſhes, and other 

hiſhes of different genera, in which the young are 
hatched from the eggs within the body of the mother, 


Synonymes, 
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Synonymes.— Lacerta chalcides, Linn. and Gmel, 
L. chalcidica, Aldrov. Ray, and Columna. Scincus 
pedidus breviſſimis, Gronov. Cæcilia major, Imp. nat. 
Chalcides trydattyla Columnæ, Laur. Chalcides li- 
zard, Shaw. a * | | | 

The AnnuLaTED CnalciDes, which is deſcribed 
by Cepede under the name of ' chalcide, appears ex- 
tremely nearly allied to the former; but inſtead of 
having imbricated fiſh-like ſcales, as in that animal, it 
1s marked into a continued ſeries of rings throughout 
its whole length, the ſcales being ſquare inſtead of 
rounded. The ſpecimen deſcribed was of a dark 
colour, with a brafly caſt: the body meaſured two 
inches ſix lines in length, being fomewhat ſhorter than 
the tail: the feet ſtill ſhorter than in the former ſpe- 
cies, meaſuring ſcarcely more than a line in length, 
and being all tridactyle: the number of annuli on 
the body was forty-eight. The native country of this 
kind ſeems unknown.——Chalcide, Cepede. Annulated 
cChalcides, Shaw. 


Tas SERPENT LIZARD. 

HEAD, body, and tail, of a continued cylindric 
form, feet very ſmall, remote, pentadaRyle, and 
clawed. my BN 
This, which is a native of Java, meaſures about 
five inches and a half in length, and is entirely covered 
with imbricated ſcales : its colour is either cinereous 
or pale ferruginous above, marked with from fifteen 
to twenty duſky lines, and beneath cinereous with 2 
filvery gloſs. | | 

Synonymes.—Lacerta ſerpens, Gmel. from Block. 
Anguis quadrupes, Linn. Serpent lizard, Turton and 
Shaw. Variety of the ſeps, Cepede. | 


Tus ANGUINE LIZARD. 


| TAIL verticillate, extremely .long; ſubulated feet, 
without toes, 1 
Deſcribed 


nw a i we cot 
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Deſcribed by Linnæus, apparently from Seba's 
figure, which is about fifteen inches in length, the 
body meaſuring only four. The head is rather ſmall, 
the noſe taper, the legs very ſhort, placed very near 
the head and vent, and apparently terminating in one 
undivided toe or proceſs: the whole animal appears 
covered with ovate ſcales, and is brown above, aſh- 
coloured on the ſides, and yellowiſh beneath; the 
upper ſurface marked throughout its whole length by 
ſeveral dark lines or ſtripes. Native, according to 
Seba, of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is found 
in great plenty in the water and about the rocks in 
Table Bay.—Cepede is of opinion that this alſo is a 
ſeps; and that it really has toes, though they eſcaped- 
the notice of Linnæus. FRED 

Synonymes. — Lacerta anguina, Linn. and Gmel. 
Scincus anticis nullis, Gronov. Chalcides pinnata, 
Laur. Vermis ſerpentiformis ex Africa, Seba, ii. 68. 
. 7. 8. Snake lizard, Turton. Anguine lizard, Shaw. 


Tus GROOVED BIPED. 
FORE-FEET ſhort, 4-toed; no bind-feet; body 
cylindrical, covered with ſquare ſcales, diſpoſed in 
half-wings on the belly and back, and entire rings on 

the tail; tail ſhort. _ F | 
The exiſtence of biped or two-footed reptiles, was 
long doubted by naturaliſts; as moſt of the ſpecimens, 
which have been ſhewn for ſuch, were only of the ſeps 
or chalcides ſpecies, which bad loſt their fore or hind 
legs either by accident or deſign; in them all, the 
cicatrix was evident on inſpeQion. Other ſpecimens 
of pretended bipeds were male ſerpents, which had 
been killed in the pairing ſeaſon, at a time when their 
double organ happened to be out from the anus, juſt 
before uniting with the female. The two parts of this 
organ ſtand at ſame diſtance, and are covered with 
certain roughneſſes, which might be miſtaken at firſt 
bgit for ſcales, Serpents killed in this ſtate have fre- 


quently 
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quently been tranſmitted to cabinets as two - footed fer. 
pents or bipeds; and perhaps the animal defcribed by 
Linneus, under the name of anguis bipes, and placed 
by Gmelin in the genus Lacerta, was one of theſe real 
ferpents, ſurpriſed in the ſexual union. | 
Again; ſeveral of the pretended bipeds, which oc- 
cur in authors or collections, muſt be conſidered as 
larvæ or tadpoles, in a greater or leſs degree of deve. 
lopement, or in a later or earlier ſtage of growth, of 
the frog, toad, tree-frog, or water-lizafd, tribes; as 
all of theſe oviparous quadrupeds have ordinarily only 
wo feet in the earlier period of their exiſtence. Such, 
for inſtance, is the animal for which Linnæus conſi- 
dered it neceſſary to inſtitute a new genus, under the 
name of Syren lacertina; but now placed by Gmelin 
in the claſs of fiſhes and genus Murena, under the 
name of Murena ſyren. See vol. ix. 150. 
Although moſt of the animals hitherto ſhown or 
preſerved as real bipeds, muſt be referred either to 
the oviparous quadrupeds or to ſerpents, the preſent 
ſpecies has in reality only two feet, which yet ſeem 


perfealy developed, ſo it cannot in ſtritineſs be 


referred to either of theſe orders. 

 - The grooved biped, firſt deſcribed by Cepede, was 
| diſcovered in Mexico by M. Velaſques, who tranl- 
mittedit to M. Polony, phyſician in St. Domingo, from 
whence it was brought to France by the Vicomteſſe 


de Fontanges, lady to the commandant of that iſland. 


It is entirely deſtitute of hind legs; and the moſt at- 
tentive examination could not diſcover the ſmallelt 
_ trace, by which one might fufpett they had been re- 
moved by accident. It has many circumſtances of 
reſemblance to the chalcides already deſcribed, having 
its ſcales ſimilarly diſpoſed in rings; but it differs from 
that oviparous quadruped, both in wanting the hind 
legs, and by having a very ſhort tail, while in that 
lizard the tail is very long in proportion to the body. 
The whole body is covercd with ſcales, mor of a 
a: 2 quare 
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ſquare form, which are diſpoſed in half-rings both 
on the back and belly: the half. rings of 7 — ſur- 
faces are ſo arranged, that the ends of thoſe on the 
belly regularly abut againſt the intervals or lines. of 
ſeparation between the half-rings on the back; in 
which circumſtance it differs farther-from the chal- 
cides, the ſcales of which are diſpoſed in whole rings 
entirely ſurrounding the body. The line where the 
upper and lower half rings terminate forms a channel 
or groove along each ſide of the body, from the head 
to the anus. On the tail the ſcales are diſpoſed in 
complete rings, which entireyy ſurround the body. 
The edges of all theſe ſcales form a great number of 
longitudinal and tranſverſe grooves or channels, from 
which, and the deeper groove along each fide, the tris 
vial name of the ſpecies is derive eee 
In the ſpecimen which forms the ſubje& of this ar- 
ticle, there are one hundred and fifty half-rings on the 
belly, and thirty-one entire rings on the tail, the ex- 
uemity of which is thick, blunt, and rounded. The 
whole length of the ſpecimen. is eight inches and a 
half; its tail meaſures one inch, and its greateſt dia - 
meter one-third part of an inch: the head is a quarter 
of an inch in length, rounded at the muzzle, and 
hardly diſtinguiſhable from the body; the upper ſur- 
face being covered by one large ſcale, and the muzzle 
by three ſcales, larger than thoſe of the balf-rings, 
the two outer ſcales having each a ſmall hole or open- 
ing for the noſtrils. The lower jaw is edged with 
Icales ſomewhat larger than thoſe on the half-rings: 
the teeth are very ſmall; the eyes are extremely mis 
nute, and have no eyelids: nor can any traces of ears 
or auditory . paſſages be diſcovered. The legs are 
each a third part of an inch long, being covered with 
(mall. ſcales, diſpoſed in rings like thoſe on the body, 
esch foot having four divided toes, with long hooked | - 
claws, and on the fide of the outer toe there is a pro- 
tuberance, like the rudiment of a fifth toe, As has 
Vol, XII. No. 155. 3 A been 
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been already mentioned, the moſt ſcrupulous inveſti. 


gation could not diſcover the ſmalleſt veſtige or mark 
of any hind feet, none- of the ſcales being diſplaced, 
nor any cicatrix or indication of any accident or 
wound. | 

The tail of this biped, being as thick at the end as the 
head of the animal, gives it ſome general reſemblance 
to the genus of ſerpents named Amphiſbena by 
Linnæus, of which the ſcales are diſpoſed in ſimilar 


rings: in them likewiſe the eyes are ſo ſmall as to be 


hardly diſcernible, and no auditory orifices can be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. The grooved biped would certainly fall 
to be arranged with that genus, were it not for the 
two feet direQtly behind the head; and it evidently 
forms a connefting link between ſerpents and ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds, . 2 the genus of amphiſbaena 
of the former, and the ſpecies chalcides of the latter. 
Having been ſent from America in ſpirits, it was 
impoſſible to aſcertain its natural colour; but it ſeemed 
to be green, rather lighter on the belly, and darker on 
the back. The habits of this animal are entirely un- 
known; but, from its refemblance to the ſeps and 
chalcides, there is reaſon to preſume that its habits and 
manner of life are ſimilar to thoſe two lizards, 
 Synonymes.—Lacerta lumbricvides, Turton and 
Shaw, Nat. Miſcel. Pl. 252. Cannelle, the grooved 
biped, Cepede. | . 

Tux TWO-FOOTED LILARD. 


FORE feet none; hind feet very ſmall, didady. 
lous, without claws; abdominal fcales 100, ſubcaudal 

A ſmall ſpecies, ſaid to be found in South America 
and in India. Length about fix inches: diametef 
ſcarcely that of a gooſe quill.” Colour pale yellov, 
minutely ſpeckled with brown: head ſmall ; body cy- 
lindric, tail very ſhort and taper, but not ſharp-pointed: 
on each ſide the vent is a ſmall ſubulated foot, 2 
N ö 9 ein 
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being cloſely examined is found to be divided into 
two ſmall and unequal toes, without claws. This li- 
zard js deſcribed by Linnæus in the Muſeum Adolphi 
Friderici as a ſpecies of ſnake, under the title of An- 
guis bipes. It is allo figured in the ſame. work, but 
more elegantly in that of Seba. Though removed 
by Gmelin into this genus, perhaps the reader, upon 
due conſideration of what has been advanced in the 
preceding article, may think it might better have re- 
mained where Linnæus firſt placed it. Seba's words 
rather confirm our opinion: * Juſt by the anus are 
two ſmall excreſcences like thorns; but whether for 
the purpoſe of generation is uncertain.” _ ' 

 Synonymes.—Lacerta bipes, Gmel. Anguis bipes, 
Linn, Serpens, &c. Seba, t. 53. f. 8. t. 86. f. 3. 
Biped lizard, Shaw and Turton. 


Tae APODAL LIZARD. 


FORE feet none; hind feet very ſmall, ſcarcely di- 
vided; tail very long. | 4h 
In this ſpecies the feet are as obſcure, and as doubt- 
Fully placed, near the vent, as the former; yet it is ad- 
mitted by Cepede as well as other naturaliſts among 
the lizards, which it is ſaid to reſemble in internal con- 
formation. | 
It is a native of Greece, the ſouthern parts of Si- 
beria, and doubtleſs of many other parts of. Europe 
and Aſia, though it ſeems to have been but recently 
known to naturaliſts, Dr. Pallas, who diſcovered it in 
the ſouth of Siberia, having been its firſt deſcriber. 
It is found of the length of near three feet, and ſo 
perfectly reſembles the general form of a large ſnake, 
that it is not without a near inſpection that it is aſcer- 
tained to belong to the race of lizards; being fur- 
niſhed merely with a pair of very ſhort and ſomewhat 
acuminated proceſſes by way of feet, ſituated at a vaſt 


diſtance from the fore parts of the body, nearly on each 


lide the vent: the proceſſes have no diviſions or toes, 


TAS but 
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but ſeem to form one ſimple projection, wich a flight 
indenture only. The head is rather large, and co- 
vered with large ſcales: tbe ſnout rather taper; the 
upper jaw ſome what projetting over the lower: the 
mouth moderately wide: the ears very conſpicuous: 
there is no appearance of neck ; the body tapering in 
the moſt gradual manner from the head to the end in 
the tail, which is longer than the body, and terminates 
n a point. The whole animal is covered with longi 
tudinal rows of moderately-large ſcales with emargin- 
ated tips, and ſo diſpoſed as to form ſo many prominent 
or carinated lines along the ſurface, in conſequence of 
which a tranſverſe ſeftion of the body, in any part, 
en a multangular outline. Along each fide of 
e body, from the head to near half the length of the 
tail, runs a deep continued furrow or channel. The 
colour of this lizard is a pale cheſnut or ferruginous 
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above, and pale yellow-brown beneath. It is ſingular / 
that an animal of fo large a fize ſhould fo Fea, f 
remained. unknown. to ſyſtematic naturaliſts, Two 1 
very fine ſpecimens were brought from Greece by the p 
late Dr. Jobn Sibthorp, profeſſor of botany in the n 
univerſity of Oxford. The animal ſrequents moilt al 
and ſhady places, and appears to be of a harmleſs cha- tl 
racer. | cc 
Synonymes,—Lacerta apus, Gmelin's Linn. Sheltc- 
puſik, Pallas and Cepede, Cylindrical lizard, Turton. al 
Apodal lizard, Shaw. | | f 
Ox DER II. SERPENT ES, SERPENTS. th 
KE amphibia ſerpentes have neither feet, fins, nor en 
ears. They breathe by lungs only. The body all 
is tapering; the neck not dining. Jaws dilatable, * 
but not articulated. Motion undulatofp. e 
At firſt ſight, the animals of this order ſeem alto- 


gether deſtitute of means for ſhifting their ſituation5 
as if deſtined by nature to continue during their whole 


kyes in the ſame places where they have * my 
, 1g57 
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beings; yet few animals are ſo nimble as they, or can 
tranſport themſelves from place to place with equal 
agility, Whether in ſeizing its prey, or in eſcaping 
from danger, the ſerpent moves almoſt with the ra- 
pidity of an arrow ; and, on theſe occaſions, eve 


joint of its body ſeems to become the fulcrum of a 


ſpring, which unbends with violence and velocity; it 
appears to touch the ground only to rebound from it; 
and, as if affiſted in its courſe by the elaſticity of 
every thing it touches, it ſeems to ſwim ſwiftly 
through the air, merely ſkimming along the ſurface 
of the earth. It emulates, or even ſurpaſſes, ſeveral 
ſpecies of birds, in the eaſe and rapidity with which 
it gains the ſummits of the higheſt trees; twiſting 
ind untwiſting its flexible body around their trunks 
and branches with ſuch aſtoniſhing nimbleneſs, that 
the ſharpeſt eye follows its motions with difficulty, 
At other times, when agitated by fear, anger, or de- 
fire, without changing its ſituation, but only maki 

ready to ſpring, it ſwifily raiſes its head and the fore 
part of its body into an upright poſture, applying only 


us tail, bent into ſeveral ſpiral folds, to the ground, 


and, far from ſeeming condemned only to crawl upon 
the earth, it aſfumes the appearance of ſtrength and 
courage, and even the aſpett of command. 

The ſerpent is arranged by Nature immediately 
aſter oviparous quadrupeds, reſembling a lizard 
which bas been deprived of its legs, and may eaſily 
be confounded with the ſeps and chalcides, or with 
the L. bipes, L. anguis, &c. deſcribed towards the 
end of the preceding genus and order, It forms 
allo a link of conan between the clafs of ovi- 
parous quadrupeds and that of fiſhes, having conſi- 
derable reſemblance to ſeveral ſpecies of the latter, 
particularly of the eel and gymnotus genera. 

Even when gliding with the greateſt velocity along 
the ground, ſeveral points of its body reſt on,the ſur- 
face, which it ſeems ſcarcely to touch, and from which 
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it has no members whatever to bear it up. Forthjy 
reaſon, the term reptile ought rather to have been ay. 
plied to the animals of this order, the general name 
of which, ſerpent, is derived from ſerpere, which ig 
| Nifies to crawl. This external form, totally deſtitue 
of legs, and arms, and every other member of motion, 
conſtitutes a very diſtin& eſſential charaQer, which 
cannot be confounded with that of any other animal 
' poſſeſſing blood. Even eels, and other fiſhes which 
come neareſt to ſerpents in external form, are diſtin: 
guiſhed by fins, which are more or leſs numerous or 
apparent in different ſpecies. Thus, notwithſtanding 
the near reſemblance of ſerpents to ſeveral other or- 
ders or claſſes of animals, the limits of this claſs are 
extremely diſtinct and well defined. The ſpecies 
however, are very numerous, inſomuch that we ſhall 
have occaſion to deſcribe above two hundred and 
forty in the courſe of this volume. Some are very 
minute, ſcarcely reaching a few inches in length, while 
others are of enormous ſize, extending to thirty, forty, 
and even fiſty, feet long. 

All of them are covered by ſcales or ſcaly tuber- 
cles, like lizards and fiſhes, which they unite in the 
chain of nature; but theſe ſcales vary conſiderably 
in ſize and form in the different ſpecies. The 
broad undivided lamine or ſcaly plates on the bellies 
of ſerpents are termed ſcuta, and the ſmaller or di- 
vided plates beneath the tail are called ſquame, ſcales, 
and from theſe different kinds of laminz the Linnæan 
_. genera of ſerpents are chielly inſtituted, and the ſpecies 
diſtinguiſhed, | | 
I, previous to conſidering the nature and habitsof 
theſe animals, we take a curſory view of their internal 
organization, beginning with that of the head, it may 
be obſerved that the brain-caſe or ſkull is conſtruftcd 
in ſome meaſure like that of che oviparous quadrt- 
peds. The hinder portion, however, which anſwels 
to the occipital bone of viviparous quadrupeds, an 
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which is of a triangular ſhape, with the apex turned 
backwards, does not reach ſo far back as in oviparous 
quadrupeds, ſo as ſcarcely to defend the origin of the 
ſpinal marrow ; from which circumſtance ſerpents are 
extremely vulnerable, and eaſily killed by blows upon 
that part of the head. The reſt of the ſkeleton has 
very ſtrong reſemblance to that of fiſhes 5 but yet has 
a lltucture quite particular, by which alone theſe ani- 
mals might be diſtinguiſhed from all others as eaſily as 
by their external form, being ſimpler than that of all 
other ſanguineous animals: for it is not divided into 
particular branches or compartments, for giving ori- 
zin to external members, as legs, wings, or fins, which 
are all totally wanting in this order. The ſpine is com- 
poſed of an uniform chain of vertebræ, from behind 
the head to the extremity of the tail. The apophyſes, 
or proceſſes of theſe vertabræ, in moſt of the ſpecies, 
are ſo formed and arranged, as to admit of motion in 
every direction; allowing the animal to twiſt and 
turn to every fide, and even to double its body ſeveral 
times upon itſelf In almoſt every ſpecies the verte- 
dre are extremely moveable on each other, the hinder 
proceſs of each being globular, and received into a 
cavity or ſocket in-the fore part of the next ſucceed- 
ing bone, in which it plays with great freedom, form- 
ing that ſpecies of joint termed ball and ſocket, which 
i particularly obſervable in the great rattle-ſnake: 


es The ribs are fixed to each fide of thele vertebræ, in 
al ſuch a manner as to allow of every kind of motion 
les vith great readineſs; and theſe are uſually longeſt to- 

| vards the middle of the body. Near the end of the 
; of tall, the ribs are diſcontinued, and the vertebræ are 
nal only provided with lateral proceſſes. It has been en- 
nay deavourcd to aſcertain whether the numbers of the 
led vertebrze and ribs had any conſtant proportion in the 
ra- various ſpecies of ſerpents, and it has been learned 
ers by that inveſtigation, at leaſt in the viper, boa, and 
5 ſattle-ſnake, that the vertebræ and ribs correſpond in 
| 
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dies of ſerpents, is compoſed, beſides the head, of 


have no defence on the under parts of the body, ex. 


of the belly and the viſcera; which ſerves both u 


— — ———— 4 = 


number with the ſcuta or plates on the under {ide ot 
their bodies, there being uniformly one vertebre and 
two ribs for each plate. But obſervations have not 
been ſufficiently extenſive, io pronounce, with cer. 
tainty, that this proportion is conſtant and univerfll, 

The whole bony ſtruQture, or ſkeleton, of the bo. 


theſe vertebræ and ribs ; ſo that their internal organ 


cept the plates or large tranſverſely lengthened ſcaly 
on that part of their bodies. Beſides theſe, there 
uſually a conſiderable quantity of fat between the ſkin 


rotett theſe againſt external injuries, to keep up thy 
internal heat, and to poſtpone the period of torpora 
hybernation to which ſerpenis are liable in ſome coun 
tries; being ſo much the more uſeful for theſe pu 
poles, that the natural warmih of their blood is ver 
mconfiderable, and its motion greatly flower than i 
viviparous quadrupeds and birds. _ 

In the whole of this order, as well as in that of ow 
parous quadrupeds, the heart is ſingle, having only ont 
auricle and one ventricle: in ſeveral ſpecies of { 
pents, and likewiſe of oviparous quadrupeds, tbe a 
Ticle has the appearance of being double; but init 
whole of both orders the ventricle is always {ingly 
and the circulation is equally ſimple, being tou 
independent of the motion of ihe lungs, which vam 
and accelerates the blood of viviparous animals att 
birds. As, from this conformation, the action of ils 
heart would not be retarded by even a conſiderable 
continuance under water, ſerpenis might remain bb 
bitually, like fiſhes, in that element, were not ait ne 
ceſſary for ſupporting the energy and vitality of hell 
blood, as in oviparous quadrupeds, and for diſengif 
ing from that fluid the ſuperabundance of ſuch pi 
ciples as derange, vitiate, or injure in various vet 
its qualities, or communicate daidiy or ſome — 
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proper requiſite to its health and vigour. Owing to 
theſe circumſtances, ſerpents are unable to remain 
long under water, but are obliged to come frequently 
to the ſurface, reſpiration being almoſt as neceſſary 
to them as if their hearts were conſtrued in the 
lame manner with thoſe of man and of viviparous 
quadrupeds, though their circulation is capable of 
continuing without the aſſiſtance of reſpiration, 


Ns Their reſpiration, however, is not ſo regular and 
x WW frequent as in viviparous quadrupeds and birds; for, 
« WW inſtead of filling and emptying their lungs regularly 
q and quickly, as in theſe claſſes, they generally inſpire 
i 


quickly, and expire, or allow the air to eſcape, very 
lowly; and are unable to ſubſiſt the eaſier with a 
tardy reſpiration, that their lungs, as in tortoiſes, cro- 
odiles, frogs, and other oviparous quadrupeds, are 
ery large in proportion to the ſize of their bodies, 
dy which they can inſpire a very large ſupply of freſh 
ur at one time. According to the anatomical obſer- 
ations of Mr. Tyſon, ſee Philoſoph. Tranſatt. No. 
44; the lungs of ſome ſpecies, ſuch as the great rat- 
es are three-fourths of the total length of the 
ody. | 
Theſe animals have almoſt as complete an appa- 
tus of viſcera, as in the moſt perfealy organiſed 
alles. Having an eſophagus, or gullet, which is 


: 
: 


x ery long and extremely diſtenſile, a ſtomach, a liver 
oval} id its dufts and gall bladder, a kind of pancreas, 
vam nd long contorted inteſtines ; theſe laſt, in their cir- 
)s tous direction, in their various ſizes, and in the 
of ends of tranſverſe ſeparations or diſtinctions, are ex- 
21 emely analogous to the ſmall and great guts of vivi- 
ain 


arous quadrupeds, and are ſimilarly terminated by a 
right rectum. They have two kidneys, which dif. 
parge their ſecreted fluid through ureters into the 

um, or commom cloacum, as in birds, without 
© intermediation of any urinary bladder. This 
dacum, Or common receptacle of excretions, has 


Yor, XII, No. 155. 3 B but 
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but one external opening, and contains the male or. 
gan, which remains there concealed until the time of 
intercourſe; and into it, in the females, the orifice 
of the two ovaries open: hence, except in a few fin- 
gular inſtances, which occur about the period of the 
ſexual union, the ſex of moſt ſerpents cannot be 
aſcertained by external form. 

Moſt of the ſcales, and particularly the large plates 
on the inferior ſurface of the bodies of ſerpents, ar 
moveable independently of each other, and can be 

eredded or lowered at pleaſure, by means of particy 
lar muſcles or fibres that terminate at each ſcale and 
plate. Thus all of theſe ſcales, and more eſpecial 
the ventral plates, become ſo many feet, by means d 
which theſe animals are capable of fixing themſelves 


a 


to the ground, or to any other ſurface, ſo as to more A 
themſelves in any required direQtion. They ar, WW 5; 
however, poſſeſſed of another and more powerli 
means of progreſſive motion; by raiſing a longer u pb. 
ſhorter portion of the body into an arc of a cih pn 
drawing the two extremities of that arc near to ea ib 
other; and fixing one or other extremity to re 
ground, they flatten the arc, and puſh forward the var 
other extremity ; thus advancing or retraQting at plc WW... 
ſure; and, performing this alternate motion with ae! 
agility, they move forwards or backwards with gien eſpe 
ſwiftneſs. Each time of performing this action, uon! 
advance or retreat ſo much diſtance as equals WWF... 
portion of the body which has been formed ino io: 
circular arc, beſides the leap or ſpring which kt equ; 
place when they reſtore the ſtraight form of their h core 
dies, which they do with great force and elaltici\ cem 
Theſe arcs are more or le raiſed, and more 0r G but 
numerous, in each individual, in proportion 10 U 80 
ſpecies, ſize, and ſtrength, and according to the ir one 
ceſſity it may be under of moving quickly or lor den 
and all theſe arcs, as they are ſucceſſively reduc}, 
produce-that ſpecies of motion uſually called " ſpiral 


cular, from its being the mode in which worms, vermes, 
that are equally deſtitute of feet with ſerpents are 
obliged to change their place, or to move backwards 
and forwards. | 

While performing this vermicular motion, ſer- 
pents always carry their heads-raiſed up from the 


at the time, or according as they are more or leſs ani- 
mated by different ſenſations of rage, eagerneſs, or 
deſire. As the head is articulated in a {traight line 
vith the back, admitting of viſion at a right angle to 
that direction, a ſerpent would be unable either to uſe 
ts mouth or to ſee its way if the head were raiſed di - 
rettly upwards; wherefore, in this raiſed poſture, a 
part of the body is raiſed along with it, and bent 
jorward- horizontally, fo as to give the head its requi- 
ite poſture, 

All parts of their bodies are poſſeſſed of great 
force, agility, and elaſticity, but in moſt ſpecies theſe 
properties are not equally diſtributed to every part; 
lo that moſt ſpecies can advance much faſter than they 
are able to retreat. Beſides, the plates on the under 
parts, being arranged like tiles, their fore edges being 
each covered by the hinder edge of the one immedi- 
ately before, theſe plates become ſo many obſtacles, 
elpecially when erected, to the retreating motion, while 
on the contrary they aſſiſt ſtrongly in advancing, by 
exerting themſelves to recover their natural flat fitu- 
ation. Some ſpecies, however, which are almoſt 


covered by circular rings of ſcales, inſtead of plates, 
ſeem able to move both ways with equal readineſs; 
but theſe ſpecies are few in proportion to the others. 

dome ſerpents, when inclined to ſpring at once from 
Me part to another, or to ſeize their prey by one ſud- 
en leap, inflead of moving in the progreffive vermi- 
2 manner juſt deſcribed, roll themfelves up into a 
piral form, inſtead of the ſucceſſive arcs uſed for pro- 
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ground, higher or lower in proportion to their vigour _ 


equally thick at both ends of the body, and which are 
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ducing the vermicular motion. In this poſture, hard. 
ly any more than the head is raiſed above the flat ſpi. 
ral; every part of the body at once is ſtrained inty 
its fulleſt power of elaſticity, and, ſuddenly throwing 
the body perſectly ſtraight, they ſhoot forward with 
the ſwiftneſs of an arrow, often clearing ſeveral feet 
at one bound. THE 

Such ſerpents as climb on trees, fix themſelves hy 
winding their bodies around the trunks and branches 
and crawl along the boughs in the ſame manner a 
upon the ſurface of the earth. They either ſpring 
from one tree to another, by bending their bodies 
and exerting the elaſticity already deſcribed ; or ſuf 
pending themſelves by the tail to the extremity of: 
twig, they vibrate their bodies like a pendulum, il 
they reach a branch of the tree they wiſh to attain; 
then, faſtening themſelves there, they draw in tht 
tail, and gather themſelves up to the new ſituation. 

The largelt ſpecies of ſerpents exceed mot other 
animals in length, ſurpaſſing even the largeſt crocs 
diles of twenty-five or even thirty feet long, and are 
only ſurpaſſed in their turns by the whale tribe. On 
the other hand, there are ſome ſpecies of ſerpent 
ſcarcely thicker than a quill, and only a few inches 
long, being hardly larger than the ſmalleſt quadrv 
peds. Hence, in the claſs of ſerpents, the extremes 
of ſize difler more from each other than in any othet 
claſs of animals. 

In the claſs of ſerpents, it was neceſſary that the 
additions of ſize ſhould take place. chiefly in leogly 
rather than in thickneſs; for otherwiſe, eſpecially i 
the larger ſpecies, being entirely deſtitute of leg) 
arms, or other external inſtruments of motion, the 
would have been hardly capable of performing eve 
the ſloweſt progreſſive motion; the velocity of iel 
.courſe being probably proportionate to the ſize 0 
the arc, or arcs, into which they are able to raile 


their bodies, relative to the maſs or bulk of = 
v 
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whole body. Had they been formed thick and ſhort, 
like the bodies of viviparous quadrupeds, they would 
have been unable to move, either for the purpoſe of 
food, or for eſcaping from danger. | 
Between the limits aſſigned by nature to the lengths 
of different ſerpents, from that of forty, or even 
fifty feet, down to a few inches, we find almoſt every 
intermediate degree of length appropriated to ſome 
ſpecies or variety; at leaſt from the ſmalleſt length, 
up to twenty or twenty-five feet; which ſufficiently 
evinces the great diverſity of races in the claſs of 
ſerpents, f 
The various ſpecies of ſerpents are moſt abundant 
in warm and temperate regions, though ſome are 
found in tolerably high latitudes. They inbabit both 
the old and new worlds, where they ſeem to in- 
creaſe in ſize and numbers, in proportion to the heat 
and moiſture, and the freedom of their range. Nu- 
merous inſtances are recorded, in the General Hiſtory 
of Voyages, of very large ſerpents, from twenty even 
to thirty feet in length, being found in Siam, the Phi- 
lippine Iſlands, and other countries of great warmth 
and humidity, Several ſpecies are common to both 
continents, and it would appear, that the larger ſpe- 
cies are moſt extended through different countries, 
The conſtitution of ſerpents is very different from 
that of viviparous quadrupeds, being leſs plentifully 
ſupplied with blood, and endowed with much lower 
animal heat and interior activity of ſyſtem and organi- 
lation, In theſe reſpeQs they come nearer to the 
ſtrudture of inſetts, worms, and other leſs-perfeRly 
organiſed animals. From theſe circumſtances they 
are not injured by moiſture, when that is joined with 
ufficient warmth, and it even ſeems congenial and 
neceſſary to their natures. Hence it would appear, 
that none of the ſpecies of ſerpents have degenerated 
m America; for, according to the relations of voy- 
agers and travellers, they ſeem to have lolt no yu 
| either 
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either of their ſize or force in chat country; and, 

even in the moſt marſhy and drowned diltrias, the 

large ſerpents are perhaps longer than in any other 
rt of that new continent. 

Though moiſture does not injure any of che ſpe- 
cies of this claſs, cold is extremely huriful to moſt of 
them; and thoſe vaſt ſpecies, which voyagers and 
travellers deſcribe with ſo much terror, are only to be 
found about the equatorial regions. The farther we 
adyance into the temperate climates, the ſpecies of 
ſerpents become ſmaller and leſs numerous; and in 
the colder regions, they are very ſmall and extremely 
unfrequent. . 

A thouſand abſurdities have been recounted con- 
cerning the ſexual union of ſerpents, which need not 
be taken notice of in this place. The male and fe- 
male mutually twiſt their flexible bodies round cach 
other, ſo as to appear but one body with two heads: 
they appiy their vents together, and the male inſerts 
his organ, which is double, as in many of the vivi- 
parous quadrupeds; and for the moſt part the inti- 
mate union continues for a very conſiderable time. 
But for this lengthened union, the intercourſe would 
be moſtly barren, as the male has no ſeminal veſicles; 
which organs ſeem neceſſary in thoſe animals which 
fecundate by tranſient unions, as a reſervoir of the 
prolihe fluid, that there may be a ſufficient quantity 
for the purpoſes of fecundation, as the teſtes, in 
which that ligour is ſecreted, can only ſupply it 
- flowly. Belides, in ſerpents, the duQts which lead 

from the ſeminal glands are very long, narrow, and 
contorted, which probably adds to the neceſſity of 
protracting the connection of the ſexes for the pur- 
poſe of fertile embraces. The ' ſame thing bappens 
i tortoiſes and other oviparous quadrupeds, which 
are equally deſtitute of ſeminal veſicles, and remain in 
a ſimilar manner conjoined for a length of time. This 
protracted union is in ſome degree forced in ſerpents, 

in 
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in conſequence of the ſtructure of the double male 
organ; Which .is ſurrounded by a number of ſmall 
ſpinous eminences turned backwards, that ſerve to 
retain the female, and perhaps to increaſe her energy ; 
but, at any rate, theſe pointed protuberances cannot 
be ſuppoſed to produce any very painful effects on 
the female, as her organs are of a cartilaginous con- 
ſiſtence. This ſubject is more fully treated of by 


Edw. Tyſon, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, No. 


144. above quoted. ' 
In every ſpecies of ſerpent the young are pro- 


duced from eggs, as in the oviparous quadrupeds; 


but in ſome ſpecies theſe eggs are batched within the 
bodies of the mothers. And to theſe ſpecies we 
might give the appellation of viparous, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe animals properly called viviparous. 
The number of eggs produced at one time varies 
in the different ſpecies of ſerpents. We know not 
whether the eggs diminiſh in number in proportion to 
the augmented ſize of the ſpecies, as is the caſe in 
moſt birds and in the litters of viviparous quadru- 
peds. Hitherto the habits of ſerpents have been ſo 
little obſerved, that nothing certain can be advanced 
on the ſubject. It is only known that ſome ſpecies 
of viparous ſerpents produce above thirty young at 
one time, and that ſome oviparous ſerpents, in the 


temperate countries, have as far as thirteen eggs in 


one laying. In ſome ſpecies the eggs are not pro- 
truded in immediate ſucceſſion ; and the females ap- 
pear to require ſome reſt after the expulſion of each 
egg. There are even certain ſpecies in which that 
neceflary act ſeems conſiderably difficult, and very 
painful. M. Segerus, phyſician to the King of Po- 
and, gives an account of a female ſerpent in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, which appeared to protrude her eggs with 
great difficulty, and ſhowed marks of pleafure, and 
even of gratitude, for his aſſiſtance. He had ob- 


of 


ſerved her rubbing berſelf unuſually againſt the fides | 
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of the place in which he had confined ſome ſerpents, 
and after ſome time ſhe dropped an egg. Taking her 
from among the reſt, he laid her on a table, and 
by gentle preſſure with his hands aſſiſted her ef. 
forts in laying thirteen eggs, in the ſpace of an hour 
and an half; and after every ſucceſſive egg ſhe reſted 
a conſiderable interval. Theſe intervals were longer 
when he gave ber no aſſiſtance; from which he con- 
cludes, that the gentle preſſure he employed was uſe. 
ful; and, while affording that aid, ſhe continually 
rubbed her bead ſoſtly on his hands, as if in gratitude 
for his ſervices. 

\ The time which elapſes between the expulſion of 
the eggs and their hatching, in the various ſpecies of 
ſerpents, is {till unknown, and probably differs in dif- 
ferent countries, according to their temperature, The 
females do not fit upon their eggs, but leave them im- 
mediately after they are laid. Sometimes, eſpecially 
in very warm countries, they are left on the bare 
ground ; but, for the moſt part, they are covered with 
more or leſs care, in proportion to the heat of the 
ſun and atmoſphere. Some ſpecies, in the temperate 
regions, depoſit them in dunghills, or collections of 
putrefying vegetable matter, on purpoſe that the ar- 
tificial warmth of theſe ſituations may compenſate for 
the want of heat in the climate. Bartholinus relates, 
that, in the month of July, having diſcovered ſome 
cluſters of ſerpents eggs in the hollow of an old tree, 
ke opened them carefully, and found the embryo ſer- 

— * alive, the pulſation of their hearts 
deing very obſervable. The placenta was compoſed 
of numerous litile veſſels, and was fixed to the yolk of 
the egg, or more ſtrictly it was merely a prolongation 
of that part, terminating by means of a ſmall umbili- 
cal cord, at the navel of the fetus, which was ſituated 
near the tail. He remarks, that theſe eggs dry up 
without hatching in any fituation that is cloſe and 

| | very 
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very warm, and that they require a cool free air for 
being hatched. | 
When one of theſe eggs is opened ſome little time 


after its protruſion, the embryo ſerpent is found rolled 


ap in a ſpiral form: at firſt this young ſerpent is mo- 
tionleſs; but, if more advanced towards the period 


of hatching, it immediately begins to open its mouth 


and to breathe, by which its activity is ſoon rouſed; 
it umolls itſelf and begins to crawl about. When 
the young ſerpents firſt burſt out from the eggs, or 
when they firſt, in the viparous ſpecies, eſcape from 
the belly of their mother, they are at once under the 


neceſſity of taking care of themſelves. They recaive 


no attentions whatever from their parents, who nei- 
ther procure them food, nor teach them how to find 
it, or how to eſcape from thoſe manifold dangers to 
which their inexperienced and tender ſtate is liable. 
Being forced to depend entirely on their own inſtinc- 
tive faculties, vaſt numbers of them muſt neceſſarily 
periſh before they can acquire ſtrength enough to 
procure fit nouriſhment, or ſufficient experience to 
avoid and guard againſt dangers. . 

If we examine into the powers of their inſtinftive 
faculties, particularly into the ſenſes from which theſe 
mult derive their exiſtence and activity, we ſhall find, 
in the firſt place, that the ſenſe of hearing mult in theſe 
animals be extremely dull. They are not only deſ- 
tüute of any external ear, for gathering and concen- 
trating the vibrations of ſound, but are even de- 


prived of any external opening by which theſe may 


readily enter the auditory organ. All ſounds muſt 
be checked in the progreſs towards the tympanum, 
or drum of the ear, by being impreſſed through 
ltrong and cloſe-ſet ſcales. In the ſame manner their 
ſenſe of ſmelling cannot be very exquiſite, as the 
noltrils are extremely ſmall, and are ſurrounded by 
hard ſcales. 


Viſion, however, muſt in ſerpents be very acute, as 
Vol. XII. No. 155, 3 C -  theis 
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their eyes are for the moſt part exceſſively brilliam 
and animated, extremely moveable, conſiderably pro- 
tuberant, and advantageouſly placed for receiving the 
images of objetts from an extenſive field; the Pupils 
have great power of contraction and dilatation, ſo as 
to admit a great number of rays when neceſſary, or 
to rejett too great a quantity. When contradted, the 
pupil is linear, as in cats, night-birds of prey, &c. and 
is differently placed in different ſpecies, being vert 
cal in ſome, and horizontal in others. Beſides, the 
eye is proteQed, when neceſſary, by a membrana nic. 
titans, from the too great violence of the ſun's rays 
or from other injurious external cauſes. | 
Their ſenſe of taſte is probably of conſiderable 
delicacy, as the tongue is very ſlender, and is divided 
ſo as to admit of being readily applied to ſapid bo. 
dies. The tongue is commonly long, narrow, and 
ſlender, being compoſed of two round ſubſtances 
placed at each other's ſides, and united for two-thirds 
of its length from the root forwards. Pliny fays 
that it is divided into three points, which it may ſome: 
times appear when violently agitated, bur it is in r& 
| ity only double. In moſt of the ſpecies the tongue 
is almoſt entirely concealed within a ſheath, fron 
which it may be darted out of the mouth, even with 
out opening the jaws, as there is a notch in the upper 
Jaw juſt below the muzzle large enough for that pur- 
poſe, and through which the tips of the double 
tongue may often be obſerved, even when the animal 
is aſleep. | | | 
| Even their ſenſe of touch mult be tolerably nice, 
although they cannot apply their ſentient organs in. 
mediately to the ſurfaces of bodies, being only able (0 
receive the impreſſions of external objects throug! 
the medium of the bard ſcales with which they are 
covered, and having no divided members, no hands 
feet, toes, or fingers, for embracing the bodies whic 


they feel. But, as they touch theſe bodies by a ＋ 
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of hand, conſiſting of as many points of contact as 
there are plates or ſcales on the under ſurface of their 
bodies, which they readily twiſt around the objects, 
their perception muſt be {tronger than that of many 
other animals, particularly than moit oviparous quad- 
rupeds. 

Taking all theſe together, it is probable that the in- 
ſtints of ſerpents are more perfect than thoſe of ovi- 
parous quadrupeds, and that they are only inferior to 
thoſe of viviparous quadrupeds and birds. Beſides 
theſe conſiderations, as ſerpents are able to move with 
great agility, and to ſpring with great force and quick- 
neſs to very conſiderable diſtances, it is probable that 
tne habit of theſe exerciſes muſt in a ſhort time 
give them numerous kinds and degrees of ſenſations, 
which, adding to and renewing the energy of their or- 
ganifation, mult increaſe their natural ſenſibility, and 
augment the perfection of their inſtinctive faculties. 
Theſe ideas are confirmed by many circumſtances in 
their manners and habits: they wait with amazing 
patience, almoſt abſolutely motionleſs, and often for 
a very long time, the favourable moment for ſeizing 
their prey; they ſhew very ſtrong ſymptoms of vio- 
lent rage when attacked; they ere@ themſelves with 
great boldneſs againſt any one who ſtands in their way ; 
they attack with vaſt courage even enemies of ſupe- 
nor ſtrength; and throw themſelves furiouſly againſt 
any perſon or animal that diſturbs them either in their 
combats or amours; they ſeem animated with very 
acute feelings when in the ſexual congreſs; and, on 
ſuch occaſions, the male defends his mate with the ut- 
molt violence. All theſe inſtances are proofs of the 
luperiority of their inſtinQts and ſenſations over thoſe 
of all other animals, except birds and viviparous qua- 
drupeds. | 

Several ſpecies of ſerpents live quietly about the 
babitations of mankind, ſometimes entering their 
bouſes, and even taking up their reſidence there; 
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where, inſtead of being dangerous inmates, they de. 
ſtroy troubleſome animals, particularly noxious in. 
ſets. Schouten deſcribes a particular ſpecies of ſer. 


pent, as frequent on the coaſt of Malabar, which the 


Dutch call rat-catchers, from their living principally, 
like cats, on rats and mice; and fo far are they from 
hurting mankind, that they oſten paſs over the bodies 
and faces of people who are aſleep, without doing 
them the ſmalleſt violence or injury ; they wander 
about the rooms with great familiarity, and often ſeem 
to chooſe the fineſt bed for their repoſe or conceal. 
ment. He adds, that mariners generally put ſome of 
theſe ſerpents on-board ſhip, along with their fire. 
wood, on purpoſe to deſtroy ſuch noxious inſets as 
harbour among it. Serpents are even ſometimes ren- 
dered perfeQly tame and familiar, ſo as even to ſhov 
ſtronger, ſigns of attachment to their maſters than 
many kinds of domeſticated birds, or even of vivi- 
parous quadrupeds, being only ſurpaſſed in their fide- 
lity by the dog, which is the ſymbol of that. virtue, 
As in moſt animals, the very large ſerpents are ſel. 
dom found. in companies. Theſe would require too 
much ſpace for moving about, and for hunting their 
prey, and would conſequently diſturb and incommode 
each other; and, being very ſtrong, and poſſeſſed of 
werful weapons, they muſt neceſſarily. be formids- 
le to each other. Such as do not exceed ſeven or 
eight feet long, often inhabit the ſame foreſt ar. the 
banks of the ſame river in great numbers, and even 
collect in prodigious ſocicties in the ſame ſubtetta- 
neous hole or retreat. They are ſometimes found in 
deep caves, in large heaps, twiſted. together in ſuch 3 
manner as to appear one large maſs wuh numerous 
heads. When any perſon ventures into a dark ca- 
vern which is filled with ſuch inhabitants, at firſt only 
alight noiſe is heard, occaſioned by their natural mo- 
tions on the dry leaves or gravel, or by their endes 


vouring to. conceal themſelves ſtill more from mm 
truders 
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truder, for ſerpents do not willingly attack mankind 
unleſs provoked: but, if they are irritated, either by 
too near approach, or by the perſon ſtaying too longs 
they begin to hiſs all around; and, if there be ſuffi- 
cient light, vaſt numbers of heads may then be ob- 
ſerved ereted from a few ſhapeleſs bodies all covered 
with ſcales, the eyes of every head gliſtening. with 
rage, and every tongue extended and quivering with 

oreat velocity. | 
In the higher latitudes, ſerpents are liable to be- 
come torpid, or they paſs the cold weather in the ſtate 
of hybernation; and this torpor is of longer or 
ſhorter continuance, and more or leſs perfect, in pro- 
portion to the ſeverity and duration of the cold wea- 
ther. As all the large ſpecies of ſerpents inhabit the 
torrid zone and tropical regions, where the weather is 
never ſo cold as to injure their vital motions, this ſtate 
of hybernation is of courſe confined to thoſe ſmaller 
ſpectes that are found in the colder countries, both 
in the northern and ſouthern heſmipheres. Immedi- 
ately on the firſt appearance of ſpring, the torpid ſer- 
pents revive from their hybernation; yet, as in ovi- 
parous quadrupeds, and moſt other hybernating ani- 
mals, they revive in ſpring, through the influence of 
a lower temperature than that which was unable in 
autumn to keep up their vigour and activity; for they 
have been frequently obſerved to retreat in autumn to 
their winter concealments, and to become torpid'in an 
equal or even higher temperature than that which re- 
ſtores their ſuſpended animation in the ſpring. This 
fact is ſingular, and ſhows that the warmth of the 
ſpring is not the ſole agent, by which the hybernating 
animals.are revived and re- animated. And in moſt of 
thoſe animals which poſſeſs a ſufficiency of internal 
heat io remain without torpor in cold weather, and 
even mankind, experience this difference in the action 
of the warmth of ſpring and autumn: every other 
circumſtance being equal, they have a conſiderably 
greater 
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greater degree of vital power and of internal energy 
in the beginning of ſpring, than at the approach of 
winter. | 
Some time after their reſuſcitation from the torpid 
Rate, ſerpents throw off their old ſkins, like the ovi- 
parous quadrupeds, and acquire new coverings; and, 
like thoſe animals, they keep ſomewhat concealed un. 
til the new ſkin has acquired a ſufficient degree of 
firmneſs. This change of ſkin is ſubje@ to various 
modifications dependent on the ſeaſon and climate, 
and is various in its circumſtances in the different ſpe- 
cies of ſerpents. The ancients ſeem to have ob- 
ſerved this annual change of ſkin in ſerpents more 
than in oviparous quadrupeds ; and the warm fancy 
of their poets conceived this operation to be a kindof 
riodical renewal of youth, by means of which all 
the deſtructive effects of age were repaired or thrown 
off. They have recorded this idea in ſeveral pro- 
verbial expreſſions; and, believing that with its nev 
Kin it recovered annually the whole powers of life, 
ſo as to enjoy a perpetual youth, they adopted it as 
the ſymbol of eternity, and connected ſeveral of 
their religious and aſtronomical ideas with this natu- 
ral phenonemon. 
Ihe real length of life of ſerpents is quite un- 
known. It may be preſumed to differ in the various 
ſpecies; and it is probable, that the larger ſpecies 
live longer than thoſe which are ſmaller. On this 
ſubject, however, authentic facts and attentive obſer- 
vations are {till wanting; and are indeed extremely 
difficult to procure, if not altogether impradticable. 
The external figure of ſerpents is ſo extremely ſimple, 
that it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, t0 
aſcertain, that the ſame individuals had been ob- 
ſerved, at different times for any length of time, in 
the woods and other places where they enjoy liberty; 
and, where only they can be ſuppoſed to live thelt 


full period. The large ſpecies of ſerpents, * 
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might perhaps be more readily identified, are either 
too dangerous in reality, or are objects of too great 
terror, to admit of being obſerved with ſufficient at- 
tention and perſeverance: the ſmall ones, which are 
likewiſe objects of terror, on account of the veno- 
mous nature of many of them, elude every attempt 
of thoſe who endeavour to inveſtigate their habits, 
either by their ſmallneſs or through the nature of 
their retreats, 

Though we are thus deſtitute of poſitive ſacts and 
direct evidence on this ſubject, we may ſafely pre- 
ſume, from analogy, that in general their lives are 
protracted to a conſiderable length. This is generally 
the caſe with oviparous quadrupeds, with which claſs 
of animals ſerpents have very ſtrong connettion in 
their analogies; as in external ſtructure, low tempera- 
rature of blood, flight degree of ſolidity or hardneſs 
of bones, form and nature of ſcales, habits of life, 
periodical torpor, change of ſkin, &c. If this ana- 
logy be well founded, the very large ſpecies of ſer- 
pents ſhould attain to a great age; for, if we com- 
pare them with crocodiles, which require thirty years 
to grow from the length of a few inches to that of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, we muſt conclude, that ſer- 
pents above forty feet long muſt require at leaſt an 


N= equal time for their growth. "Theſe vaſt ſerpents are 
V3 produced from eggs of the ſame nature and nearly of 
es the ſame ſize with thoſe of crocodiles, and the foetus 
ls of the very largeſt ſpecies can ſcarcely exceed two 
a- leet long when it leaves the egg. | | 
ly The duration of life in ſerpents, as in almoſt all ſa- 


vage animals which recive neither protegion nor nou- 
nlhment from mankind, would certainly be conſider- 
ably longer if they were capable of ſupporting a real 
old age; but the very commencement of that period 
muſt neceſſarily be to them almoſt always the end of 
their lives, Hardly any of thoſe animals, which live 
in a perfectly. natural ſtate, can poſſibly prolong their 
exiltence 
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exiſtence beyond the period when their powers begin 
to diminiſh, This period, which in man in a ſtate of 
fociety ſcarcely marks the end of two-thirds of his 
life, is the very end of life in wild animals. When. 
ever their vigour begins to diminiſh, they are no 
longer able to overtake ſuch animals as are necefl; 
for their food, or to endure the continued fatigue of 
a long ſearch for procuring proper nouriſhment, or to 
eſcape by flight from enemies, or to attack or defend 
as formerly with equal or ſuperior weapons. From 
that moment, having fewer reſources when they have 
moſt occaſion for them, expoſed to greater and more 
frequent dangers when they bave leſs ſtrength and agi. 
lity to defend, themſelves or to avoid them, more 
frequently in want of food when it is become {till 
more requilite for recruiting their ſtrength which ex- 
hauſts more rapidly ; all theſe diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances muſt occaſion old age in them to be ex- 
tremely ſhort, and to be followed by a ſtill ſhorter de-. 
erepitude, increaſing every inſtant by rapid ſtrides; 
either retired into their uſual receſſes, from which they 
are unable to move, or unable perhaps even to drag 
themſelves into concealment, they die ſoon of hun- 
ger and exhauſtion, or are devoured by other animals 
more vigorous than themſelves. Hence it is, that 
wild animals, or animals which live in the complete 
Nate of nature, are hardly ever found with marks of 
weakneſs and decay. | | 
While enjoying the full uſe of their ſtrength and 
activity, the great ſerpents muſt neceſſarily devour 4 
large quantity of ſubſtantial food; they are by no 
means ſatisfied with vegetable nouriſhment, but prey 
upon every animal that comes within their power. 
Either that ſwampy places are moſt congenial to 
their natures, or becauſe experience teaches them that 
the borders of rivers, lakes, and marſhes, in the tor- 
rid zone, are moſt frequented by the animals on which 
they. prey, and are there to be found in pane 
| | pienty, 
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plenty, and caught with leaſt trouble, ſerpents chietly 
frequent ſuch moiſt ſituations, near ſtagnant. waters, 
ſprings, and rivers. In theſe places, under the equa- 
torial ſun, as, for inſtance, in the ſandy deſerts of 
Arabia, they lie in wait during the day for goats, an- 
telopes, and ſuch animals, which, overcome with thirſt, 
exceſſive heat, and frequently, in theſe parched coun- 
tries, oppreſſed with famine, become their eaſy and 
almoſt unreſiſting prey. Tigers, and other ferocious 
bealts of prey, frequently repair to theſe watering 
places; more, however, in queſt of blood than of 
water; and are ſometimes the prey, and at other 
times the aggreſſors, in mortal combats with enormous 
ſerpents. 

Beſides this advantage of ſuperior ſtrength, united 
to very conſiderable cunning and addreſs, ſerpents, 
like the oviparous quadrupeds, poſſeſs the property 
of being extremely tenacious of life. They may be 
deprived even of a conſiderable portion of the tail, 
not only without being killed, but the part cut off al- 
moſt always grows again. 'This property of reptiles 
has been exaggerated by the ancients; for Pliny al- 
leges that the eyes of a young ſerpent will be repro- 
duced after being torn out. Not only by means of 
wounds is it difficult to deprive ſerpents of life; but 
t is even difficult to kill them by total want of nou- 
imment, as they will live ſeveral months entirely deſ- 
ttute of food; and they retain ſome remains of ſen- 
übility after being almoſt entirely deprived of air. 
Redi has made ſeveral cruel experiments on this ſub- 
jet; having incloſed ſerpents in the almoſt exhauſted 
receiver of an'air-pump, in which they ſhowed ſome 
ligns of liſe, after remaining near twenty-four hours in 
that ſituation, Boyle relates ſimilar experiments, not 
much to the honour of his humanity, which we ſhall 
laſert in his own words. A viper was incloſed in a 
middle. ſized receiver, which was exhauſted with great 
care; at firſt it moved about with great eagerneſs, as 
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if in ſearch of air; in a little time it threw out ſome 
froth from its mouth, which ſtuck to the ſides of the re. 
ceiver; its body ſwelled very little, and the neck til} 
leſs, while the air was exhauſting, and for ſome time 
after ; but afterwards both became exceſſively ſwoln, 
and a kind of bladder roſe upon the back. For an 
hour and half aſter the total exhauſtion of the receiv. 
er, the viper gave ſigns of remaining life, but none 
were obſerved after that period. The ſwelling of the 
body extended to the neck, but was very little obſery. 
able about the lower jaw; when the neck and throat 
were looked through, oppoſite to the flame of a can. 
dle, they appeared conſiderably tranſparent, where 
they were not obſcured by the ſcales. The jaws te. 
mained wide open, and {omewhat diſtorted ; the la. 
rinx, or narrow opening into the windpipe, was open, 
and extended backwards almolt to the root of the 
lower jaw ; the tongue extended from behind the epi- 
glottis forwards, being of a black colour, and apps- 
rently. lifeleſs; and the inſide of the mouth was fimi- 
larly blackiſh. Having admitted the air after tweniy- 
three hours, the mout}: ſhut for a moment, but opened 
preſently after, and continued open; upon pinching 
or burning the tail, different movements were ob- 
ſerved over the whole body, indicating ſome ſmall ie. 
mains of life.” —* A common venomleſs ſerpent was 
incloſed in a portable recipient provided with a gauge, 
and the air was exhauſted ; having taken proper pre: 
cautions to prevent the air from getting in, the te. 
ceiver and ſerpent were carried to a retired quiet 
place. Having remained in that ſituation. from ten ot 
eleven at night of one day till about nine next morn- 
ing, the ſerpent appeared dead; but, on being placed 
at a moderate diſtance from a fire, it gave ſigns of 
life, and even darted out its forked tongue: it v3 
left in that fituation till next day in the afterno0", 
when it was completely dead, and could no longer be 
recovered; the mouth, which was ſhut the preceding 


day, 
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day, was then wide open, as if the jaws had been ſe- 
parated by means of conſiderable force.” 

Although ſerpents, particularly the very large ſpe- 
cies, and thoſe which are poſſeſſed of venom, have in 
all ages been objects of extreme terror, their re- 
markable form and fingular habits have excited ſuffi- 
cient attention to render their principal qualities in- 
quired into and known. It would appear that the 
ancients, even in the remoteſt periods, were ac- 
quainted with all their properties, ſuch as we have de- 
ſcribed them. They mult even have been obſerved 
with attention in thoſe early periods of antiquity 
which preceded the heroic ages, and of which only 
the moſt imperfe& records have reached our times, 
though in theſe moſt of the religious notions of the 
Egyptians and Greeks began to aſſume thoſe ſplendid 
forms which have ſupplied ſo many fine images to 
ancient poetry. The works of the earlieſt poets which 
have reached our days, the records of the Grecian 
mythology, and the ancient traditions in which the 
ſerpent is employed emblematically, all agree in at- 
inbating very conſiderable ſize to that animal, and 
ſeem to conſider its magnitude as dependent on its 
abode amid marſhy and wet ſituations. Thus they have 
related, that, after the deluge of Deucalion, the ſlime 
produced an enormous ſerpent, which was flain by 
the arrows of Apollo; fignifying that it was killed and 
dried up by the influence of the ſun's rays. They 
likewiſe conſidered enormous force as one of the at- 
inbates of the ſerpent; as, in relating the combat 
between Achel6us and Hercules, the 3 is ſaid 
to have aſſumed the form of a ſerpent, on purpoſe to 
give him the advantage againſt his redoubiable ad- 
verſary. The agility and nimbleneſs of all its move- 
ments have occalioned the ſerpent to be choſen, in 
the Egyptian and Greek mythology, as the ſymbol 
ol the rapidity of time, and of the quick ſucceſſion 
of ages; wherefore it is uſed as the emblem of Sa- 
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turn, who was employed to denote Time: in th; 
view, the ſerpent is repreſented as forming a complete 
circle, by holding its tail in its mouth, to ſignify th: 
infinite ſucceſſion of ages to each other, and the dy. 
ration of eternity, in which every inſtant follows ano. 
ther with inconceivable rapidity, and: of which the 
whole has neither beginning nor end. The ſerpent 
was thus repreſented in filver, in one of the temples 
of Memphis, as is proved by ſome of thoſe monu. 
ments of the remoteſt antiquity which have eſcaped 
devaſtations of time, whoſe ſymbol it was; and i 
was employed in the ſame form, and with the ſame 
views, to ſurround the chronological pictures of the 
Mexicans, joined to a variety of bieroglyphic figures 
- Which pointed out the ſucceſſion of months and year, 
and even ſerved as records of paſt events. 

The ancients likewiſe attributed the ſame inſtinftive 
ſagacity to the ſerpent, which has been univerſally 
agreed in by all modern travellers, and by all ob. 
ſervers of this remarkable animal. The former have 
even exaggerated this inſtinct into intelligence, for? 
fight, and divination ; having, for that reaſon, place 
it around the ſhield of Minerva, the goddeſs of vi: 
dom and prudence; and, from ſimilar ideas, it vs 
conſecrated to the god of health, Eſculapius having 
been worſhipped in Epidaurus under the form of 
ſerpent. Serpents were adored by the inhabitants ol 
Argos. Herodotus relates, that the Athenians he 
ſeen in the temple a vaſt ſerpent, which was con- 
dered as guardian of the citadel. Even Jupiter vs 
'worſhipped in ſeveral cities of Greece under tit 
form of a ſerpent. The ideas which the ancients el: 
tertained reſpecting the intelligence and other qual! 
ties of ſerpents, may be learned from the writings 
Plutarch, Euſebius, Shaw, and Savary. By de 
Egyptians it was uled, in their ſymbolical language, 
as an emblem of the ſun, of the good genius, ande 
{upreme and infinite goodneſs, which, oo 
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Zuſebius, was ſignified in the word Cneph; and the 
ſame author ſays that its name among the Phenicians 
was Agatho-daimon, or the good genius. 

The ancients have likewiſe recogniſed the long life 
of this animal, by feigning that Cadmus and ſeveral 
other heroes were transformed into ſerpents, as if they 
thereby meant to indicate the perpetual duration of 
their renown; and they have choſen it to repreſent 
the manes of thoſe whom they held molt dear, by in- 
troducing it among the tombs of their friends and he- 
roes. See, in the fifth Eneid of Virgil, the elegant 
deſcription of the ſerpent obferved by Eneas ſur- 
rounding the tomb of his father. They have like- 
wiſe alluded to the terror which. it inſpires, and par- 


ticularly to the mortal poiſon which ſome ſpecies con- 
ceal, by deſcribing the hair of the fatal ſiſters as com- 


poſed of ſnakes; as gnawing the heart of Envy, and 
arming the bloody hands of Diſcord. By means. of 
certain combinations or contraſts of ideas, which 
very often occur on frequent examination of objetts, 
particularly when obſerved by different eyes, they 
have, beſides theſe notions of horror, been able to, 
perceive the. beauty of colouring and elegance of 
form in ſerpents, which we ſhall have frequent occa- 
hon to point out in the courſe of this work; hence 
Jupiter, who aſſumed the form of a ſwan to capti- 
vate Leda, is reported to have taken that of a ſer- 
pent to deceive the mother of Alexander. | 
All theſe opinions, which have certainly originally 
proceeded from the moſt anciently-peopled eoun- 
tries of Aliz, have extended, with various modifica- 
uons, among the half poliſhed nations of America 
and the barbarous tribes of Africa; and, like other 
traditions, ſwelling or diſtorted in their progreſs, have 
become embelliſhed by lively fancy, adulterated by 
Ignorance, and falſified by ſuperſtition and terror. 
Belides the Egyptians, Grecians, and Phenicians, of 
autiquity, the ſerpent has received divine honours ig 
America, 
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America, in the kingdom of Juida in Africa, and in 
many other countries; having its appropriate altary, 
prieſts, and ſacrifices. One of the kings of Calicut 
conſidered ſerpents as particularly the children of 
heaven, as endowed with divine power, and even az 
divinities, from their power of producing almoſt in- 
ant death; and therefore enatted, that any one who 
killed a ferpent ſhould be puniſhed with the ſame 
ſeverity as one who had committed murder. In an 
unpubliſhed memoir by the late M. Commerſon, on 
the Autorrha-bahde, or Commentary on the Shaſtah, 
the moſt ancient of the ſacred books of Hindooftan, 
he fays that the ſerpent was conſecrated in their reli- 
gion as the ſymbol of divine wiſdom. 

M. Bailly gives us the following picture of the re- 
hgious or ſuperſlitious ideas of various nations con- 


cerning ſerpents. The ancient Egyptians painted a 


ferpent, covered with ſcales of various colours, and 
rolled upon itſelf. We learn from the interpretation 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, by Horus Apollo, 
that, in that language, the ſcales of the ſerpent were 


employed to ſigniſy the ſtars of heaven. We learn 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the ſame people in- 


dicated the oblique motions of the ſtars by the con- 
torted figure of a ſerpent. Both Egyptians and Per- 
fians repreſented a naked man writhed round by 2 
ſerpent, on the ſpirals of which the ſigns of the 20- 


diac were painted, as is ſeen on ſeveral ancient monu- 


ments, particularly a repreſentation of Mithras, ex- 
plained by Bannier, and on a mutilated ſtatue diſco- 


covered at Arles in 1698. This emblem was evi 


demly meant to convey an idea of the courſe of the 
ſun through the twelve ſigns, with his double motion, 
annual and diurnal, by the combination of which he 
ſeems to advance from one tropic to the other 
through a ſpiral courſe. This hieroglyphic was uled 
for the fame purpoſe by the Mexicans, whoſe cycle of 
fifty-two years was repreſented by a wheel, _— 
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by a ſerpent having its tail in its mouth, and forming 


four knots, to repreſent the four ſubdiviſions of the 
cycle into periods of thirteen years. The figures uſed 
for repreſenting the conſtellations and the ſigns of the 
zodiac, and the whole marks or characters employed 
in aſtronomy, both of ancient and modern times, are 
evident remains of the ancient hieroglyphic language. 
The nodes of the moon are called the head and tail 
of heaven by the Chineſe, and by the Arabians the 
hrad and tail of the dragon; which fanciful animal is 
reckoned holy or heaven-born by the Chineſe, who 
have probably confounded together the pure ancient 
ideas of aſtronomy and hieroglyphical language. Be- 
ſides theſe notions, the Edda mentions a great ſerpent 
as ſurrounding the earth. All theſe aſtronomical 
ideas, of ſo many different and diftant nations, have 
apparently one common origin; in which the ſerpent 
denotes the perpetual revolution and renovation 'of 
time, and the head and tail of the dragon are em- 
ployed to ſignify the nodes of the moon's orbit; 
which dragon likewiſe occaſions the ecliples of the 
moon, This almoſt univerſal ſuperſtition, or prej u- 
dice, or darkened tradition, which prevails in Amenca 
as in Aſia, certainly indicates one common origin of 
altronomical ideas, and even naturally points out 
that theſe muſt firſt have been formed in the north, as 
ſrom thence only could there poſſibly exiſt any an- 
cient communication between Aſia and America, by 
which mankind could readily deicend to all parts of 
the ſouth, for peopling America, China, India, &c.“ 
Quitting theſe profane inſtances of the wanderings 
of human reaſon, and turning our reſpeQful atten- 
uon to the records of ſacred truth which have been 
dittated by the divine word, we find the whole ideas 
entertained by the ancients agreeing exaQtly with 
thoſe of the ſacred writers, by whom the ſerpent is 
frequently uſed in a ſymbolical ſenſe. 
Great ſize, agility, and nimbleneſs of motion, 
| ſtrength, 
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Rrength, deadly weapons, beauty, intelligence, and 
ſuperiority of inſtinQ have in all ages been attributed 
to ſerpents; and, in our endeavours to give a juſt no- 
tion of this numerous and extraordinary claſs of 
animals, we have only gathered together the ſcattered 
fragments of antiquity into one general view. But, 
notwithſtanding the numerous reſemblance which ſab. 
ſiſt among the various ſpecies: of ſerpents, they differ 
from each other in the ſhades and diſtributions of their 
colours; in the number, fize, form, and arrangement, 
of their ſcales; in their manners, habitations, and in 
the different kinds of food by which they are nou- 
riſhed; and, as the ſpecies. are conſiderably nume. 
Tous, it has been thought neceſſary to diſtribute them 
into certain general diviſions, according to the dif- 
ferences which ſubſiſt in their external conformation 
and habits, From thele differences Linnæus infi- 
tuted fix genera, to which we have added two; the 
Langaya, firſt deſcribed by M. Bruyeres of the Mont- 
lier Society, in the Journal de Phyſique for Fe. 
ruary 1784; and'the Acrochordus, deſcribed by M. 
Hornſtedt in the Memoirs of the Academy of Stock- 
holm for the year 1787, p. 306. 
_ Theſe eight genera are diſtinguiſhable by extern 
characters, which are permanent and eaſily obſerved. 
It were/likewiſe deſirable, that each of theſe could 
be divided into two ſub-genera, according to a very 
important difference, that of bringing forth their 
young alive, and that of producing eggs. In the for- 
mer of theſe, the young ſerpents are hatched within 
the bodies of their mothers, a peculiarity of gener? 
tion which we have already deſcribed under the name 
of viparous, as contra-diſtinguiſhed from viviparons 
and oviparous animals. The latter ſubdiviſion would 
then contain only ſuch ſerpents as are produced from 
eggs that are hatched out of the body, which are rea 
oviparous animals. This very natural ſubdiviſion, 
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internal ſtructure, and on a very remarkable fact in 
their natural hiltory, ought perhaps to form a part of 
every methodic arrangement intended to give diſtin 
ideas of the name and quality of each ſpecies: but 
it would require for its eſtabliſhment, the diſcovery 
of ſome permanent and apparent external charatters, 
by which to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſubdiviſions. M. 
de la Borde, an excellent obſerver of nature, believes 
to have aſcertained, that all the ſpecies of ſerpents of 
which the young are hatched within the mothers are 
venomous, and conſequently that all theſe have poi- 
ſon fangs, or moveable perforated teeth, ſimilar to 
thoſe of the common European viper. If this im- 
portant obſervation, which has been verihed on ſe- 
veral ſpecics of viparous ſerpents, could be aſſured as 
conſtant in all thoſe which produce their young fully 
formed, and it could be equally proved, that all of 
thoſe ſerpents which produce eggs are deſtitute of 
poiſonous fangs, we might then adopt this circum- 
{tance as a diſtinctive character of the propoſed ſub- 
diviſion into viparous and oviparous, or indeed into 
poiſonous and harmleſs. ; 

In the mean time the diſtinction of ſerpents into 
poiſonous and innoxious can only be known by an 
accurate examination of their teeth; the fangs or poi- 
ſoning teeth being always of a tubular ſtructure, and 
calculated for the conveyance or injection of the poi- 
ſonous fluid from a peculiar reſervoir communicating 
with the fang on each fide of the head: the fangs are 
always ſituated in the front of the upper jaw, and are 
generally, but not always, of much larger ſize than 
the other teeth; they are alſo frequently accompatied 
by ſome ſmaller or ſubſidiary fangs, apparently de- 
ſtined to ſupply the principal ones when loſt either 
age or accident. The fangs are ſituated in a pecu- 
lar bone, ſo articulated with the reſt of the jaw as to 
elevate or depreſs them at the pleaſure of the ani- 
mal: in a quieſcent ſtate they are recumbent, with 
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their points directed inwards or backwards: but whey 
the animal is inclined to ule them as weapons of of. 
fence, their poſition is altered by the peculiar mechan- 
iſm of the above-mentioned bone in which they are 
rooted, and they become almoſt perpendicular. 

A general rule for the determination of the ex. 
iſtence or non. exiſtence of theſe organs in any ſpecies 
of ſerpent is propoſed in a paper relative to the Am- 
phia by Dr. Gray, and publiſhed in the Pniloſophical 
Tranſattions for the year 1788. The fangs, accord. 
ing to Dr. Gray, may be diſtinguiſhed with great eaſe, 
and, as he believes alſo, with great certainty, by the 
following fimple method. When it is diſcovered 
that there 1s ſomething like tecth in the front of the 
upper jaw, which ſituation he conſiders as the only 
one in which venomous fangs are ever found, let a 
Pin or other hard body be drawn from that part of 
the jaw to the angle of the mouth; (which operation 
may, for greater certainty, be tried on each fide.) It 
no more teeth be felt in that line, it may, he thinks, 
be fairly concluded that thoſe firſt diſcovered are 
fangs, and that the ſerpent is conſequently venomous: 
if, on the contrary, the teeth firſt diſcovered be ob- 
ſerved not to ſtand alone, but to be only a part of a 
complete row, it may as certainly be concluded that 
the ſerpent is not venomous. This rule, however, 
like moſt others, may have its exceptions; and per- 
baps the moſt legitimate teſt of real fangs in a ſerpent 
is their tubular ſtructure, which may always be eaſily 
deteQed by the aſſiſtance of a proper magnifier. It 
is to be obſerved, that all ſerpents, whether poiſonous 
or not, have beſides the teeth (whether fangs or ſim- 
ple teeth) in the ſides of the upper jaw, two add- 
tional or interior rows, which are generally much 
ſaaller chan the reſt, and frequently ſcarce viſible: 
the general rule, therefore, is, „chat all venomous 
ſerpents have only two rows of true or proper teeth 
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A head entirely covered with {mall ſcales is in 
ſome degree a charatter, but by no means a univerſal 
one, of poiſonous ſerpents; as are alſo carinated ſcales 
on the head and body, or, ſuch as are furniſhed with 
a prominent middle line. 

The diſtindtion of ſpecies in this numerous tribe 


is often peculiarly difficult. Linnæus perſuaded him- 


ſelf that an infallible criterion might be found in the 
number of ſcaly plates on the abdomen and beneath 
the tail; and accordingly attempted, in the Sy ſtema 
Naturæ, to diſcriminate the ſpecies by this mark alone: 
experience, however, has ſufficiently ſhown that, 
though often highly uſeful in the inveſtigation of 
theſe animals, it is yet by much ioo uncertain and 
variable to be permitted to ſtand as an eſtabliſhed 
ſpecific teſt; and it is to be lamented that Linnæus 
ſhould have ſo little availed himſelf of other more 
obvious characters. The colour is indeed often va- 
riable, but the pattern, or general diſtribution of 
markings in each ſpecics, appears to be more con- 
ſtant: the relative ſize of the head, the length of the 
body and tail, the ſize, ſmoothneſs, or roughneſs, of 
the ſcales, as well as their ſhape in different parts of 
the animal, often afford pretty certain ſpecific marks. 


CROTALUS, Tye RATTLE-SNAKE. 


ENERIC characters, ſcuta or plates on the ab- 

domen or belly; ſcuia and ſquamæ (ſcales) be- 

neath the tail; tail terminated by a rattle; bite poi- 
ſonous. 

The genus Crotalus, or rattle-ſnake, affords the 
molt ſignal examples of the powerfully deſtruttive 
poiſon with which ſome of the ſerpent tribe are fur- 
niſhed; inſtances having frequently occurred in which 
the bite of theſe ſnakes bas proved fatal to mankind 
in the ſpace even of a very few minutes. Till the 
diſcovery of the weſtern hemiſphere the knowledge 
of theſe ſerpents was. concealed from the reſt of 
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„the world; and philoſophers then firſt beheld with I 
amazement a -reptile of the moſt fatal nature, fur. I 
niſhed, as if by a peculiar inſtitution of Providence, 
with an inſtrument capable, in general, of warning 
mankind of their danger in too near an approach 
The rattle is compoſed of hollow, horny, browniſh 
Joints, which increaſe every year as far as forty, and 
give notice of the animal's approach. Head broad 
covered with large carinate ſcales; beak rounded 

| obtuſe. They ſeldom bite unleſs when irritated, off 

| for the purpoſe of ſecuring their prey. | 


Tut SMALL RATTLE-SNAKE. 


SPECIFIC charaQter, colour grey, with a triple 
row of black ſpots, and a red ſpot between each off 
the dorſal ones. Abdominal ſcuta 132, ſubcaudl 

2. | 
: This ſpecies was firſt obſerved in Carolina, by Di 
Garden and Cateſby, by the former of whom a i 
cimen was cömmunicated to Linnæus. It is ll 
ſmalleſt of the genus, the ſpecimen in the imperial eli 
leftion at Paris meaſuring only fifteen inches and 

lines long, of which the tail is one inch and ten link 
The rattle is compoſed of eleven joints, being of 
one line broad in its largeſt diameter, and is ſepan 
from the large plates by a row of ſmall ſcales. 1 
upper ſurface of the body is grey, with three long 
tudinal rows. of black ſpots; the middle row _ | 
a red ſpot in the centre of each black one, and à 
ſpot between every two. The top of the head 
armed by nine large ſcales in four rows, The va 
ſcales are oval and ridged. The upper jaw has 
very long and moveable poiſon fangs. 
Svynonymes.— Crotalus miliarius, Gmelin's A 
2080. Small raitle· nake, Cateſby. Miliary 1a 
ſnake, Shaw's Gen. Zool. iii. 336; Millet, Zac. f 
and Cepede, Millet-ſpeckled rattle · ſnake, " 
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Tus GREAT RATTLE-SNAKE. 


COLOUR yellowiſh brown, with blackiſh tranſ- 
verſe bands. Abdominal ſcuta 167, ſubcaudal 23: 
his ſpecies is found, in general, from three to 
E four or five feet in length, and is of a yellowiſh brown 
colour, marked throughout its whole length with ſes 
Feral tranſverſe and ſomè what irregular faſciz of 
= deep brown, and from the head to ſome diſtance 
© down the neck run two or three longitudinal ſtripes 
ol the fame colour; the head is large, flat, and co, 
= wered with ſmall ſcales; the reſt of the upper parts 
ich moderately large oval ones, all ſtrongly carinated 
or furniſhed with a prominent line down the middle; 

pe under parts are of a dingy yellowiſh brown co- 
pur, marked here and there with numerous duſky va- 
Niegations and freckles; at the extremity of the tail 
E is lituated the rattle, conſiſting of ſeveral hard, dry, 
bdo, proceſſes, the peculiar ſtrutture of which will 
be more amply deſcribed bereafter, and which, on the 
© leaſt diſturbance or irritation, is elevated and ſhaken 
ja a ſuch a manner as to cauſe a ſtrong or briſk 
= rattling ſound. | | | ? 
f be largeſt rattle-ſnake,” ſays Cateſby, „“ which I 
Per ſaw, was about eight feet in length, and weighing 
between eight and nine pounds, This monſter was 
liding into the houſe of Colonel Blake of Carolina, 
= and. had certainly taken up his abode there undil- 
= furbed, had not the domeſtic animals alarmed the fa- 
wi with their repeated outcries : the hogs, dogs, and 
© Roultry, united in their batred to him, ſhewing the 
= greateſt conſternation, by ereQting their briſtles and 
= Ratbers, and. expreſing their wrath and indignation, 
= Jurrounded him, but carefully kept their diſtance; 
ile he, regardleſs of their threats, glided ſlowly 
- Nong.“ 4 It is not uncommon,” adds Mr. Cateſby, 
io have them come into houſes; a very extraordi- 
dar inſtance of which happened to myſelf * 
iet lame 
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fame gentleman's houle, in the month of February, 
1723; the ſervant in making the bed in a ground 
room (but few minutes after I left i on turning down 
the ſheets, diſcovered a rattle-ſnake coiled between 
the ſheets, in the middle of the bed.” 

& The colour of the head of this rattle-ſnake is 
. brown, the eye red, the upper part of the body of a 
browniſh yellow, tranſverſely marked with irregu- 
lar broad black liſts. The rattle is uſually of a brown 
colour, compoſed of ſeveral horny membranous cells, 
of an undulated pyramidal figure, which are articu- 
lated one within another, ſo that the point of the firſt 
cel]. reaches as far as the baſis or protuberant ring of 
the third, and ſo on; which articulation being very 
looſe, gives liberty to the parts of the cells that are 
incloſed within the outward rings, to ſtrike againſt the 
ſides of them, and ſo to cauſe the rattling noiſe 
which is heard when the ſnake ſhakes its tail.” 

On this ſubje& Dr. Mead, in his work on poiſons, 
expreſſes himofelf as follows: “With reſpett to the 
uſe of the rattle, a vulgar error has obtained, even 
among the learned, about it. It is commonly ſaid 
that it 1s a kind contrivance of divine Providence, to 
give warning to paſſengers by the noiſe which this 
part.makes when the creature moves, to keep out of 
the way of its miſchief, Now this is a miſtake. It 
is beyond all diſpute that wiſdom and goodneſs ſhine 
forth in all the works of the creation; but the con- 
trivance here is of another kind than is imagined. 
All the parts of animals are made either for the pre- 
ſervation of the individual, or for the propagation of 
its ſpecies: this before us is for the ſervice of the in. 
dividual. This ſnake lives chiefly upon ſquirrels and 
birds, which a reptile can never catch without the ad- 
vantage of ſome management to bring them within its 
reach. The way is this. The ſnake creeps to the 
foot of a tree, and, by ſhaking his rattle, awakens the 
little creatures which are lodged in it. They are ſo 


frighted 
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frighted at the ſight of their enemy, who fixes his lively 
piercing eyes upon one or other of them, that they 
have no power to get away, but leap about, from 
bough to bough, till they are quite tired, and at laſt, 
falling to the ground, they are ſnapped into his mouth, 
This is by the people of the country called charm- 
ing the ſquirrels and birds.” 

Dr. Barton, profeſſor of natural hiſtory in the uni- 
verſity of Penſylvania, in a memoir on the ſuppoſed 
faſcinating power of the rattle-ſnake, imagines the 
whole to be no more than the fluttering of old birds 
in defence of their young, and which are themſelves 
occaſionally caught by the rattle-ſnake in conſequence 
of too near an approach. 

« Of the faſcinating power of the rattle-ſnake,” 
ſays Mr. Pennant, “ it is difficult to ſpeak : authors 
of credit deſcribe the effects. Birds have been ſeen 
to drop into its mouth, ſquirrels deſcend from their 
trees, and leverets run into its jaws. Terror and 
amazement ſeem to lay hold on theſe little animals: 
they make violent efforts to get away, ſtill keeping 
their eyes fixed on thople of the ſnake; at length, wea- 
ned with their movements, and frightened out of all 
capacity of knowing the courle they ought to take, 
they become the prey of the expeQing devourer; 
probably in their laſt convulſive motion.“ 

Cepede thought that the deleterious power of 
ſnakes, and particularly of the rattle-ſnake, was ex- 
erted in two different ways, neither of which can 
properly be conſidered as faſcination. Sometimes he 
conceived the victim- animal might be diſabled by the 
mephitic breath of the ſnake from effeRing its eſcape ; 
and at others it might fly into the mouth of its de- 
vourer during the agonies produced by the bite. 
Againſt the former explanation, Dr. Barton, profeſſor 
of natural hiſtory in the univerſity of Philadelphia, 
alleges the following arguments: „I know, indeed, 
that in ſome of the larger ſpecies of ſerpenis, inha- 
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biting South America, and other countries, there is 
evolved in the ſtomach, during the long and tedious 
proceſs of digeſtion in theſe animals, a vapour, or a 
gas, whoſe odour is intenſely fetid. ': I have not, how- 
ever, found that this is the caſe with the rattle-ſnake, 
and other North American ſerpents that I have exa- 
mined. But my own obſervations on this head have 
not been very minute. I bave made inquiry of 
ſome perſons, whoſe prejudices againſt the ſerpent. 
tribe are not ſo powerful as my own, who are not 
afraid to put the heads and necks of ſerpents, that 
are deſtitute of venomous fangs, into their mouths, 
and have been informed, that they never perceived 
any diſagreeable ſmell to proceed from the breath of 
theſe animals. I have been preſent at the opening of 
a box which contained a number of living ſerpents; 
and although the box had been ſo cloſe as to admit 
but a very ſmall quantity of freſh air, although the 
obſervation was made in a ſmall warm room, I did 
not perceive any peculiarly diſagreeable effluvium to 
ariſe from the bodies of theſe animals. I am, more- 
over, informed by Mr. Charles Wilſon Peale, who 
has for a conſiderable time had a rattle-ſnake under 
his immediate care, that he has not obſerved that any 
di ſagreeable vapour proceeds from this reptile. 
On the other hand, however, it is aſſerted by ſome 
_ creditable perſons, that a moſt offenſive odour, fimi- 
lar to that of fleſh in the laſt ſtage of putrefaction, is 
continually emanating from every part of the rattle- 
ſhake. This odour extends, under certain circum- 
ſtances, to a conſiderable diſtance from the body of 
the animal. Mr. William Bartram aſſures me, that he 
has obſerved horſes to be ſenſible of, and greatly ag!- 
tated by, it, at the diſtance of forty or fifty yards from 
the ſnake, They ſhewed, he ſays, their abhorrence, by 
ſnorting,.winnowing, and ſtarting from the road, en- 
deavouring to throw their riders, in order to make 


their eſcape, This faQt, related by a man of rigid 
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veracity, is extremely curious; and, in an eſpecial 
manner, deſerves the attention of thoſe writers, 
who, like M. Cepede, imagine that this fetid emana- 
tion from ſerpents is capable of affecting birds, at 
ſmall diſtances. with a kind of aſphyxy. It even gives 
ſome colour of probability to the ſtory related by Me- 
trodorus, and preſerved in the Natural Hiſtory of 
Pliny, lib. xxvin. c. 14. 70d 

The rattle-ſnake is found in almoſt every part of 
the New World, from the Streights of Magettan to 
lake Champlain on the borders of Canada, but not 
farther north. In South America they extend as far 
as Braſil ; and, according to Seba, are found of an 
enormous ſize in our newly-acquired domain, the 
land of Ceylon. | + Pe £50251 234068: | 
| The regard which was formerly paid to the rattle- 
ſnake by certain North- American tribes ſeems, at firſt 
fight, to favour the opinion, that theſe tribes attribu- 
ted to this hideous reptile ſome hidden power, or oc. 
cult property, beſides that of fafcinating animals. 
The ſouthern Indians certainly hold the rattle-ſfnake 
in the higheſt degree of veneration. '' Mr. Heckewel- 
der, of the American Philofophicab:'Societyy ſays, 
that to his certain knowledge; this reptile was Once 
held in particular eſteem. by the Dela wares. He was 
leveral times prevented, by theſe Indians, from kill. 
ing the rattle-ſnake, being told that it was their grand- 
lather, and therefore muſt not be hurt. At other 
umes, he was told, be muſt not kill this ſnake, be-. 
caule the whole race of rattle-fnakes would grow ew. 
gry, and give orders to bite every Indian that might * 
come in their way. But, of late, among thoſe” In- | 
dians who have had connection with the whites, theſe 
ndiculous notions have mouldered away, and many 
of them now kill their rattling! grandfather with as 
little ceremony as the Eſkemaux are ſaid to kill their 
parents in old age. Poſſibly, the veneration which 
vas paid to different kinds of ferpents in America 
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did not originate in this continent, but had its ſource 
in Aſia, from which portion of the globe we cannot 
doubt, that almoſt all the nations of America are de. 
Tived. It is unneceſſary in this place, to cite in. 
Nances of the religious veneration which was, and 
{till is, _ to ſome ſpecies of ſerpents, in various 
parts of the old world. Theſe inſtances muſt be fa 
miliar to every perſon who is acquainted with the 
hiſtorians or with the poets of antiquity, and with the 
biſtory of the Gentoo-Indians. 
In countries ſomewhat removed from the line, the | 
Tattle-ſnakes retire in great numbers during winter 
into caverns, where they are found almoſt torpid, 
and deprived of all force and activity. At theſe 
times the negroes and Indians venture into their re- 
treats to deſtroy them; and, in ſpite of the horror 
uſually inſpired by theſe dangerous reptiles, they eat 
their fleſh, which is ſaid not to be unwholelome, 
provided the ſerpent has not bitten itſelf. They 
likewiſe eat the fat; or they melt it in the heat of the 
{un into an oil, which is ſaid to be a ſovereign te. 
medy againſt the bites of muſquitoes, and even 
againſt the venom of its own fangs. This oil is like- 
wiſe employed as a remedy for various pains, par. 
cularly thoſe of the ſciatica, and for diffipating hard 
ſwellings. . - 7 7 5p 5 
Leſt the animal ſhould bite itſelf when taken, it 1s 
recommended to kill it as quickly as poſſible. But 
this idea does not tally with the allegation, that it it 
quite ſafe to eat animals which have died of its bite; 
in the ſame manner as the ſavages feed with ſafety. 
on game which they have killed with poiſoned ar- 
rows. This laſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable, #3 
otherwiſe the ſnake might poiſon itſelf, by eating 
_ animals as had been deſtroyed by its poiſonous 
angs. 
In the cold ſeaſon, the negroes ſeize the rattle· 
ſnake by the head, and at that time it bas not ſoft 
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cient ſtrength either to defend itſelf or to endeavour 
to eſcape. It is likewiſe the prey of ſome large ſpecies 
of vipers, which probably ſeize it in ſuch a manner 
as to evade its fangs. The wild hogs, which, aceord- 
ing to Kalm, feed without inconvenience on the 
boiquira, probably have the ſame addreſs in ſeizing 
them. The moment one of theſe hogs ſmells a rattle- 
ſnake, it ereQs its briſtles, and ruſhes upon it with 
avidity : the hog is perhaps defended from the effects 
of the venom, at leaſt in certain parts of its body, 
by the thickneſs of its hair, the hardneſs of its ſkin, 
and the depth of its fat. 3 

The rattle-ſnake is a viviparous animal; producing 
its young in the month of june, generally about 
twelve in number; and which by September acquire 
the length of twelve inches. It is ſaid to prattiſe 
the ſame extraordinary mode of preſerving its young 
from danger which is attributed to the viper in Eu- 
rope, viz. of receiving them into its mouth and ſwal- 
lowing them. Of this we have the atteſtation of 
M. de Beauvois, who declares bimſelf an eye-witneſs 
of the proceſs. This gentleman ſaw a large rattle- 
ſnake, which he happened to diſturb his walks, and 
which immediately called itſelf up, opened its jaws, 
and inſtantly five ſmall ones, which were lying by it, 
ruſhed into its mouth. The author retired and 
watched the ſnake, and in a quarter of an hour ſaw 
ber again diſcharge them. He then approached it a 
ſecond time, when the young retired into its mouth 
with greater celerity than before, and the ſnake im- 
mediately moved off among the graſs and eſcaped. 
This happened at a place called Pine-Log, where 
M. de Beauvois ſtaid ſome time with the Indians dur- 
ing an illneſs with which he was ſeized: Amer. Phil, 
Trans. vol. iv. 1799. ö 

The rattle-ſnake ſwims with great readineſs, {kin 
ming on the ſurface of the water almoſt with the 

vifinels of an arrow; and, on ſuch occaſions, is 
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y dangerous to people in ſmall boats, as it 
oſten leaps into them, and one can hardly conceive a 
more terrible ſituation, as all ſafety from flight is im- 
poſſible, and the ſmalleſt bite proves inevitably mor- 
tal: it is requiſite to conquer in an inſtant, or to 
periſh in the moſt horrible torture. | 
- The firft effect, produced by the venom of this 
terrible ſerpent, is an univerſal ſwelling of the body; 
the mouth becomes inflamed, and is unable to con. 
tain the enormouſly- ſwelled tongue; the miſerable 
— is tortured by inceſſant thirſt, and drink, in- 
ead of relieving, ſerves only to augment his agony, 
The. fpittle becomes bloody: the fleſh about the 
wound ſoon corrupts; and, eſpecially during the 
dog-days, the perſon often dies in five or fix minutes 
alter the bite; but this depends upon the part which 
has been bitten. The remedy uſed by the Indians 
was long kept ſecret, but was at laſt diſcovered by 
Dr. Dennant, a Scotch phyſician, to be the root of 
the plant named Virginian poligaly, ſeneka, or ſenega, 
called hkewiſe from this circumſtance rattle-ſnake 
root. It is the Polygala ſenega of the botaniſts. In 
the Syſtem of Nature, this application is ſaid to be 
rendered more effectual by means of ſcarifying the 
part, and by large draughts of warm milk. 

The bite of this ſerpent is, however, extremely 
dangerous, in whatever part of the body it happens 
to be inflifted. Horſes and cattle die of its bite 
almoſt inſtantly. Dogs ſuffer it better; and there 
are inſtances of their having been fives times cured. 
Mankind are likewiſe curable, when the remedy b 
applied in time; but, when the poiſon fang has en. 
tered a large veſſel, they die in two or three minutes, 
Leathern boots are by no means a ſure defence ; for 
the fangs are ſo ſharp as to pierce them eaſily, eſpe- 
cially when-they fit the leg exactly. Wide ſeamen“ 
trowſers, which reach to the heels, are ſaid to be 
more effeQual ; as, when the ſerpent bites, their _ 
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oppoſe themſelves to the effort of the teeth and 
jaws : perhaps both were the ſureſt defence. The 
Indians, and other inhabitants of North America, 
wear a kind of boots or gaiters, having a looſe red 
flap on the outſide of the legs, which attraits the 


- attention of ſerpents, and is frequently bitten by them 


inſtead of the leg. | 

From experiments made in Carolina by Captain 
Hall, and related in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, 
it appears that a rattle-ſnake of about four feet 
long, being faſtened to a ſtake fixed in the ground, 
bit three dogs, the firſt of which died in leſs than 
a quarter of a minute: the ſecond, which was bitten 
a ſhort time afterwards, in about two hours, in con- 
vulſions; and the third, which was bitten about 
half an hour afterwards, ſhewed the viſible effects 
of the poifon in about three hours, and died like- 
wiſe. Four days after this, another dog was bitten, 
which died in half a minute, and then another, which 
died in four minutes. A cat which was bitten was 
found dead the next day. Eight days after this a 
frog was bitten, which died in two minutes, and a 
chicken of three months old in three minutes. The 
experiments having been diſcontinued ſome time for 
want of ſubjedts, a common black ſnake was pro- 
cured, which was healthy and vigorous, and about 
three feet long. It was brought to the rattle-ſnake, 
when they bit each other, the black ſnake biting the 


- rattle-ſnake ſo as to make it bleed. They were then 


ſeparated, and in lefs than eight minutes the black 
Inake died; while the rattle-ſnake, on the contrary, 
thewed no figns of indiſpoſition, appearing as well 
as before. Laſtly, in order to try whether the rat- 
tle-ſnake could poiſon itſelf, it was provoked to bite 
itſelf. The experiment ſucceeded, and the animal 
expired in lefs than twelve minutes. "Ads 56 
According to experiments made by Mr. Voſmaer at 
the Hague, with a lively young rattle-ſnake which he 


received from Surinam, ſmall birds, ſuch as ſparrows, 


green- 
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greenfinches, &c. died ſometimes in four, ſometimes in 
ten, and ſometimes in twenty minutes after having been 
bitten, and a mouſe in a minute and a half. But M, 
de Beauvois, in his Memoir on Amphibia, (American 
Tranſ. vol. iv. quoted above,) produces experiments 
to prove that this ſnake will not attempt to ſeize a 
live bird confined in the ſame cage with bim, though 
he will eat a dead one when it is preſented to him. 
The birds ſhut up with the ſnake ſhewed no ſigns of 
terror, nor of uneaſineſs; and one of them even 
reſted on the back of the reptile without diſturbing 
it. The ſnake on which theſe experiments. were 
made, never would eat frogs, whether preſented to 
him dead or alive. The experiments of Dr, Barton 
in ſome reſpetts contradiQ the above, and in others 
confirm it; + The birds, (ſays he,) which were put 
into the cage that contained the rattle-lnake, flew or 
ran from the reptile, as though they were ſenſible of 
the danger to which they were expoſed. The ſnake 
made many attempts to catch the birds, but could 
ſeldom ſucceed. When a dead bird was thrown into 
the cage, the ſnake devoured it immediately. He 
ſoon, caught and devoured a living mole, an animal 
much more ſluggiſh than the bird. A few days after, 
I had an opportunity of obſerving the following cir- 
cumſtance. A ſmall bird, our ſnow-bird, had been 
put into a cage containing a large rattle-ſnake. The 
little animal- had been thus impriſoned for ſeveral 
hours when I firſt ſaw it. It exhibited no ſigns of 
fear, but hopped about from the floor of the cage to 
its rooſt, and frequently flew and fat upon the ſnake's 
back. Its chirp was no ways tremulous ; but per- 
fealy natural : it ate the ſeeds which were put into 
the cage, and by its whole aQions, I think, molt evi- 
dently manifeſted that its ſituation was not unealy.” 
This ſnake, like other ſerpents, is extremely te- 
nacious of life. Tyſon relates, . That the one he diſ- 


ſected lived ſeveral days after its {kin had been ow; 
ved; 
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ved, and moſt of its entrails were extracted. Durin 
all that time its lungs remained diſtended with air, 
and did not contract till after the animal was dead. 
The lungs of this ſerpent, at the fore part of the 
body, were compoſed of ſmall cells, like thoſe of a 
ſtrog; behind theſe, they extended in two large and 
ſtrong tranſparent bladders ; and were in all near 
three feet long.” | 

The fame gentleman has detailed the anatomy of 
the rattle-· ſnake with much exaQtneſs in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranaſattions; and it appears that its internal 
ſtructure in almoſt all reſpetts reſembles that of the 
viper. The chief particulars are the following: 

The wind-pipe, as in the viper, as ſoon as it enters 
the lungs, conſiſts of ſemi-annular cartilages, which, 
being joined at both ends to the membrane of the 
lungs, conſtitute a free or open channel, thus imme- 
diately tranſmitting the air to the velicles of thoſe 
organs, which are of very great length, beginning 
near the throat, ' and running down three teet in 
length : the upper part of them, for the diſtance of 
about a foot from their origin, is compoſed of ſmall 
veſiculæ or cells, as in the lungs of a frog; and 
which, from the frequent branchings of the blood- 
veſſels, appear of a florid red: this part tapers, 
proportionally to the body: the loweſt part of it, 
near the heart, being moderately blown, is about five 
inches and a half in circumference: a little lower, 
tor the ſpace of about four inches, the cells gradually 
diſappear, ſo that they ſeem at laſt to form only a 
reticular compages of valvulz conniventes on the inſide 
of the membrane of the lungs : the greateſt circum- 
terence here is about fix inches. The remaining part 
of the organ is merely a large bladder, without any 
cellular ſubdiviſions, and conſiſts of a ſtrong tranſ- 
parent membrane, the circumference of which, when 
nflated, is about eight inches and a half, The lungs 
in the water-newt, and ſome other animals, are 
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divided into two large lobes or ſimple bladders, with. 
out cellular ſubdiviſions; in the frog, crocodile, &c, _ 
of two large lobes with cellular ſubdiviſions; while 
in the raitle-ſnake, viper, &c. both theſe kinds of 
ſtrücture are compriſed; the fore part of the organ 
being filled with numerous internal veſicular ſubdivi- 
ſions, while the remaining part is a mere lengthened 
8 | 
The eeſophagus or gullet was two feet three inches 
in length, and marked by two diſtin ſwellings or 
enlargements of very great ſize, ſo as to repreſent 
two preparatory ſtomachs, as it were; nor was he 
real or proper ſtomach capable of ſo much diſtenſion 
as theſe: the length of the true ſtomach or third 
enlargement was nearly ſimilar to that of the ſecond 
enlargement of the œſophagus; it was much thicker 
than that part, and reſembled in its ſabric that of the | 
viper. From the pylorus the duct ſtraitened again. 
for about half an inch, and then formed a large in- 
teſtine, the weaved ruge of its internal coat preſenting 
a curious and pleaſing ſpectacle: this inteltine, after 
ſome ſmall windings, terminated in the red um, which 
was of much ſmaller diameter, “In the promiſcuous 
food which ſerpents take in (adds Dr, Tyſon), which 
they always ſwallow whole, and in which there are 
always ſome parts unfit for digeſtion, and which 
muſt, therefore, be returned, the ceſophagus here 
being very long, Nature has provided the above- 
mentioned ſwellings or enlargements of that part, 
where they may be reſpited, during the efforts made 
uſe of by the animal for that purpoſe, till collecting 
its force, it gives them, as it were, another and ano- 
ther lift, and at length ejects them; and if what is 
confidently affirmed be true, that, on occaſion of 
danger, they receive their young into their mouths, 

theſe are fit places for receiving them.” 
The heart was placed near the bottom or baſe of 
ide trachea, on the right ſide of it: its length was 
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an inch and a half, and its figure rather flat than 
round; encompaſſed with a pericardium ; the auricle 
being larger than the heart itlelf. It had only one 
ventricle, the valves being ſmall and fleſhy, and the 
inſide of the ventricle diſtinguiſhed by four or, five 
croſs furrows. 

A little below the heart lay the liver, which was 
about an inch wide in the largeſt place, and ſeemed 
divided on one fide by the vena cava into two lobes 
of unequal length; that on the left fide being about 
ten inches, and that on the right a foot long. Its 
colour was a brown red, and its uſe, no doubt, the 
ſecreting of the gall, which was contained in a blad- | 
(er, ſeated at ſome diſtance below it, 

The fat in this animal was very plentiful, and the 
membrane to which it adhered ſeemed to be the 
onentum, which encompaſſed all the parts contained 
In the lower belly, and was- joined to both fides of 
the ribs, running from thence to the rectum, and for- 
ning a bag which enveloped the parts there, but was 
ſee, and not conjoined towards the belly; there 
Ws no diaphragm, or ſeparation between the heart 
and lungs and the abdominal viſcera. 

The kidneys, which-lay towards the back, on each 
de of the ſpine, were not very firmly conjoined, 
ad were about ſeven inches in length ; that on the 
gut fide ſomewhat exceeding that of the left: each 
was about an inch in diameter, and though forming 
dne continued body, yet plainly diſtinguiſhable into 
leveral ſmaller kidneys, to the number of fifteen; 
al ſo curiouſly contrived, with ſuch an elegant com- 
pages of blood-veſſels and tubes, as to compoſe ſo 
many regularly-formed bodies, which could not be 
newed without. admiration. | od 

The tongue was in all reſpe&s like that of a vi- 
per, being compoſed of two long and round bodies, 
dontiguous, and joined together from the root to 
alf its length: this part may be darted out or retratt- 

Vor. XII. No. 156, 3G. | ed 
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ed with great agility by the animal, the part which 


is thrown out being of a black colour, while the re. 


mainder or ſheathed portion is red. 

The teeth are of two ſorts, viz. the ſmaller, which 
are ſeated in each jaw, and ſerve for the catching 
and retaining the food ; and, ſecondly, the fangs or 
poiſonous teeth, which kill the prey, and are placed 
without the upper jaw, and are all canini or appre. 
henſores; for ſince ſnakes do not chew or bruiſe 
their food, but ſwallow it whole, they have no need 
of molares or grinders. 

Of the firſt ſort of teeth are two rows on each 
_ fide, viz. five in a row, the inward leſs than the 
outward, there being twenty in all. In the upper 
Jaw there. are only fixteen, viz. five on each ide, 
placed backward, and ſix before. Theſe do no harm, 
waich was known of old to mountebanks, who, to 
give a proof of the efficacy of their antidotes, would 
ſuffer themſelves to be bitten by vipers, but firſt took 
care to [poil-them of their fangs. | 
The fangs are placed without the upper jaw, to- 
wards the fore part of the mouth, not faſtened to the 
maxillæ, as the other teeth, but the two outmoſt and 
largeſt fangs were fixed to that bone which (if any) 
may be thought to be the ear-bone : the other fangs, 
or ſmaller ones, ſeemed not fixed to any bone, but 
rather to muſcles and tendons. The fangs vere 
not to be perceived on firſt opening the mouth, lying 
couched under a ſtrong membrane or ſheath ; but [o 
as to make a large riſing there on the outlide ol 
the ſmaller. teeth of the maxilla; but at pleaſure, 
when alive, the animal can raiſe them to do exect- 
tion with, as a cat or lion does its claws. Thelc 
fangs were hooked and bent, like the tuſks of iht 
babyrouſſa, but ſome of the ſmaller ones were ben 
at right angles: on each fide we meet with about fl 
or ſeven of theſe. In all theſe teeth was a pret 


| large foramen or hole towards the root of it, 10 
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towards the point was a plainly viſible large ſlit, flop- 
ing like the cut of a pen; the part from the flit be- 
ng perfectly hollow: and on preſſing gently with the 
lnger on the fide of the gum, the poiſon, which was 
of a yellowiſh colour, was readily perceived to iſſue 
from the hollow of the tooth through the ſlit. 

The vertebræ, according to the figure of the bo- 
dy, were ſmalleſt towards both extremes, and largeſt 
in the middle. From the neck to the vent there 
were as many vertebræ as ſcales on the belly, viz. 
167 ; but from the vent to the ſetting on of the rattle 
were twenty-nine more in number than the ſcales. 

The rattle is well deſcribed by Dr. Grew, who 
obſerves that it conſiſts of hollow, hard, dry, and 
ſemitranſparent, bones, nearly of the ſame ſize and 
figure; reſembling in ſome degree the ſhape of the 
human os ſacrum; for, although only the laſt or ter- 
minal one ſeems to have a rigid epiphyſis joined to 
it, yet have every one of them the like; ſo that the 
tip of every uppermoſt bone runs within two of the 
bones below it; by which artifice they have not only 
a moveable coherence, but alſo make a more multi- 
plied ſound : each bone hitting againſt two others at 
the ſame time, 

The rattle is placed with the broad part perpendi- 
cular to the body, and not horizontal ; and the firſt 
Joint is faſtened to the laſt vertebra of the tail by 
means of a thick muſcle under it, as well as by the 
membranes which unite it to the ſkin : all the remain 
Ing joints are ſo many extraneous bodies, as it were, 
or perfectly unconnetted to the tail by any other 
means than their curious inſertions into each other. 
The number of Joints in the rattle of different in- 
dividuals is very various, from five to twelve, fiſteen, 
twenty, or even, according to [ome accounts, as many 
as forty, The pieces of which it conſiſts are ſucceſ- 
lively formed, each having been once attached to 
the muſcle of the laſt vertebra of the tail, and driven 
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on by the gradual formation of a young or immature 
one beneath it; but as it is not known whether theſe 
ſucceflive formations of new joints in the rattle cor. 
reſpond with the general changes of the ſkin, and as 
the part is allo liable from its nature to occalioual 
mutilations, it cannot be conſidered as a proper teſt 
of the animal's age. 

The length of the individual diſſeded by Dr. 
Tyſon, was four feet five inches; the girth of the 
body in the largeſt part fix inches and a half; that of 
the neck thrce inches, and of the extremity of the 
tail, near the rattle, two inches. 

Nr. Barion informs us, that the principal food of 
the rattle ſnake 1s derived from the rana tribe, or 
larger ſpecies of toads and frogs. He allo oblerves 
that the rattle-ſnake, in turn, becomes a prey to the 
more rapacious birds of America, ſuch as the vulture, 
ſwallow-tailed hawk, great horned owl, &c. who at- 
tack it in concert, and will ſoon kill and devour 
even the largeſt of theſe reptiles. 

Synonymes.,—Crotalus horridus, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. maculis trigonis fuſcus, Bodd. Caudiſona terrifica, 
Laurent:. Vipera. caudiſona Americana, Cateſby. 
Anguis crotalophorus, Ray. Boiquira, Pijo, Marcgr. 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. Banded rattle-ſnake, Shaw, 
Hideous or great raule-ſnake, Ency. Lond. 


Tns WATER RATTLE-SNAKE. 


THISnew ſpecies, as it is termed in theTranſattions 
of the American Philoſophical Society for 1799, 
appears to bave been confounded with the C. horri- 
dus; but it differs eſſentially, both in habit and ex- 
ternal form. Inſtead of brown tranſverſe lines, as in 
the horridus, the back of this is covered with paral- 
lelograms or lozenges of a browner colour than the 
reſt of the body, and terminated by a yellow bor- 
der. It is probably the water-v1per of Catelby. 
n Carolina it is, conſidered as a alters 10 
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though it is ſtated that its tail has no rattle, being only 
furniſhed with one ſcaly or horny appendage, about 
balf an inch long, which is as bard as horn. But it 
is not at all improbabie that this account of the horny 
appendage on the tail may be derived from a true 
rattle-inake, which had loſt, by accident, all the joints 
of its rattle but one. 

According to Cateſby, the bite of this ſpecies is 
extremely dangerous. The head is thick, with a ſlen- 
der neck; and the upper jaw is armed with large and 
moveable poiſon fangs. The upper ſurface of the 
body is brown; and the belly and {ides of the neck 
black, with tranſverſe irregular yellow bars. It 1s 
ſometimes five or even fix feet in length; yet 1s ex- 
tremely nimble, and very expert in catching fiſh, In 
ſummer, it is often ſeen extended on the branches of 
trees which overhang the water, where it very alertly 
ſeizes its opportunity for catching birds, which hap- 
pen to perch on the tree, or to precipitate itſelf on fiſh 
in the water underneath. Should it miſs theſe at the 
firſt, it purſues them by ſwimming and diving with 
great agility; and having caught them, often of con- 
liderable ſiʒe, drags them to ſhore, and devours them. 
From this circumſtance in its habits, we have aſſumed 
the trivial name which is placed at the beginning of 
this article. It is ſaid, likewiſe, to drop ſometimes, 
from the branches on which it hangs ſuſpended, upon 
os heads of people that happen to pals below it in 

ats, | 

Sy nonymes. Crotalus aquaticus, the water rattle- 
ſnake, Amer. Tranſ. iv. Coluber aquaticus, Shaw. 
Water viper, Cate ſby. Piſcivore, Cepede. 


Tus WOOD RATTLE-SNAKE. 
GREYISH, with yellowiſh variegations. Abdo- 
minal ſcuta 165, ſubcaudal go. 
A genuine deſcription of the particular colour of 
fits [pecies, in a living ſtate, ſeems yet wanting; au- 
thors 
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thors having deſcribed it from ſpecimens preſerved 
in ſpirits, in which, after a certain period, the colours 
of moſt ſerpents are greatly changed and faded. It 
is faid, however, to be of a paler or lighter tinge than 
the horridus, and to be variegated with yellowiſh marks 
on the back. Some individuals figured by Seba, and 
which are generally referred to this animal, are of a 
rufous or ferruginous tinge, with a caft of yellow ac- 
companied by a few duſky variegations on the upper 
parts: the rattle is, in theſe ſpecimens, of much great- 
er length than is uſually ſeen in the preceding kinds, 
the number in one of them amounting to no leſs than 
forty. 

Synonymes.-- Crotalus dryinas, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. exalbidus maculis flaveſcentibus, Bodd. Caudiſona 
dryinas, Laur. Serpent a ſonette, Ency.meth. Dryinas, 
Cepede. Wood rattle-ſnake, Shaw. Oak-loving rattle- 
ſnake, Ency. Lond. | 

Cepede quotes the Crotalus orientalis of Laurenti, 
as a ſynonyme of the dryinas; while Gmelin places it 
as a diſtinct variety, and quotes the two figures from 
Seba as referring to it inſtead of the dryinas. No 
marks of diſtinction between the two are noted, ex- 

that the latter has only 164 abdominal ſcuta, and 


28 ſubcaudal. From the trivial name adopted by 


Laurenti, it was probably conſidered by him as a na- 
tive of India. If therefore, we were in poſſeſſion of 
proper diſtinQive charatters, the one might be named 
the American, and the other the Indian, dryinas..— 
C. dryinas g, Gmel. C. orientalis, Laur. Vipera cau- 
diſona Ceilanica, V. orientalis, Seba. 


Tux STRIPED RATTLE-SNAKE. 


BROWN, with yellowiſh rhomboid ſtripes. Ab- 

dominal ſcuta 172, ſubcaudal 21. 125 
This ſpecies may, in general, be readily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the former by the different diſpolition of its 
colours; being of a deep brown above, with a very re- 
ä gularly 
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gularly conducted pattern of pale-yellow ſtreaks, ſo 
diſpoſed as to form a continued ſeries of large rhombs 
or lozenges down the back, the ſtripes growing ſome- 
what leſs diſtinct as they deſcend on the ſides, where 
they are continued into a leſs perte& repetition of the 
dorſal pattern. The neck is marked by a longitudi- 
nal ſtreak on each fide, and the under parts of the 
body reſemble in colour thoſe of the former ſpecies, 
being of a duſky yellowiſh brown, with numerous 
{mall dark ſpots and patches. The fize and general 
proportions of the animal reſemble thoſe of the great 
rattle-ſnake, with which indeed it appears to have been 
very frequently confounded. It is alſo a native of 
the ſame parts of America, but ſeems to have been 
unknown to Cateſby, who has not introduced it into 
his Hiſtory of Carolina. Its bite, ſo far as can be aſcer- 
tained by experiments made with ſuch ſpecimens as 
have been tranſported into Europe, appears to be 
equally fatal with that of the former ſpecies, 
In the ſpring of the year 1802, a rattle-ſnake of 
this ſpecies, which had been kept many months in con- 
fhnement, bit a healthy balf-grown' rabbit, which was 
placed in its cage, on the loins : the rabbit "inſtantly 
fell down; became quite. paralytic in the hind limbs, 
and ſoon afterwards in the fore alſo, and died in the 
[pace of twenty. five minutes from the bite, without 
any convulſive motions; according to the obſervations 
of Sir Thomas Cullum, Bart. in whoſe preſence the 
experiment was made. F590 CN, PORE 244, 
| Synonymes,—Crotalus duriſſus, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. albis maculis, rhombeis, Bodd. Caudiſona duriſ- 
lus, Laur, Teuthlaco, Ency. mei. Duriſſus, Cepede. 
Striped rattle-ſnake, Shaw. ' LG bo) 
The Eronovian Duriſſus. Of this variety no parti- 
cular diſtinction is mentioned, except the difference 
in the number of ſcuta; having 170 the belly, 
and 22 on the under ſurface of the tail. C. duriſſus, 
6. Gmel. Crotalophorus tertius, Gron. Caudiſona du- 
riſſus, Laur. 
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The Faſciated Duriſſus. This variety is diſtinguiſh. 
ed by having two black ſtripes or bars on the head 
and neck. It is introduced by Volmaer, the celebrat. 
ed keeper of the Orange cabinet at the Hague. Be. 
ſides the bars on the head, it is marked as having from 
163 to 170 ſcuta on the belly, and from 20 to 29 on 


the under ſurface of the tail.— C. duriflus, 5. Gmel, 


C. faſciatus, Voſmaer. 


Tux MUTE RATTLE- SNAKE. 


SPECIFIC character, black rhomboidal ſpots on 
the back, the tail terminated beneath by four rows of 
ſcales. | 

This was called by Linnæus mutus, becauſe it had 
no rattle at the end of the tail; and from this circum- 
ſtance it has been-removed by Cepede and Shaw into 
the genus Boa, with which it agrees in having ſingle 


plates on the under ſurface of the tail ſimilar to thoſe 


on the belly. But, following Linnæus, it is here 
placed in the genus Crotalus; becauſe, having a pe- 
culiar conformation of the tip of the tail, it has poiſon 
fangs, which are totally-wanting in the boa genus, and 
belong to all the ſpecies of crotalus or rattle-ſnake. 
Moreover the poiſon · ſangs in its upper jaw are un- 
commonly large. Tbe want of rattle may have been 
altogether accidental in the ſpecimen examined by 
Linnæus. As an additional reaſon for placing this 
ſerpent in-the preſent genus, it. may be remarked, that 
the proportions between the belly and tail plates agree 
much more with thoſe in other ſpecies of Crotalus, than 
with ihoſe in the different ſpecies of the Boa genus. 

Synonymes:— Crotalus mutns, Linn. and Gmel. 
Muet, Ency. geil. and Cepede. Crotaline boa, Shaw. 
Mute rattle Fake, Ency. Lond. 
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BOA, THE BOA. 


EN ERI C. characters; Scuta, or undivided plates, 
both on the belly and under the tail; no ratile, 
no poiſonous fangs. | 
The word boa is from bos, an ox or cow; according 
to Pliny, ſrom its habit of way-laying cattle, or of ſuck- 
ing the milk of cows. Cepede introduces this genus 
in the following terms: * We now proceed to treat of 
the boas, a more noble genus, the largeſt. and ſtrong- 
eſt of the ſerpent tribe; which, altogether deſtitute of 
venom, never attack but from neceſſity, always en- 
gage with open courage, and conquer only by ſupe- 
rior ſtrength; and againſt which courage may be op- 
poſed to courage, and ſtrength to ſtrength, on equal 
terms, without dread of meeting an unexpetted and 
cruel death by the almoſt inſenſible puntture of an 
envenomed weapon.” 
The boas are remarkable for the. vaſt and almoſt 
unlimited ſize of ſome of the principal ſpecies, which 
in India, Africa, and South America, are occaſion- 
ally found of not leſs than twenty, thirty, and even 
thirty-five, feet in length, and of a ſtrength fo prodi- 
gious as to be able to deſtroy cattle, deer, &c. by 
twiſting around them in ſuch a manner as to cruſh. 
them to death by continued preſſure, after which they 
ſwallow them in a very gradual manner. This prac- 
tice of the larger ſerpents ſeems to have been well 
known to the ancients: thus Lucan, ſpeaking of the 
monſtrous African ſnakes (which he allo repreſents as 
furniſhed with wings), tells us they deſtroy oxen, and 
even elephants, by writhing around and cruſhing them 
to death. When thus gorged with their prey, they be- 
come almoſt torpid with repletion, and, if diſcovered 
in this ſtate, may without much difficulty be deſtroyed | 
} ſhooting or other methods, There is reaſon to lup- 
pole that theſe gigantic ſerpents are become leſs com- 
Vor. XII. No. r mon 
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mon now than ſome centuries backwards, and that in 
proportion as cultivation and population have increaf. 
ed, the larger ſpecies of noxious animals have been ex- 
pelled from the haunts of mankind, and driven into 
more diſtant and uncultivated tracts: they are ſtill, 
. however, occaſionally ſeen, and ſometimes approach 
the plantations and gardens of the diſtritts neareſt io 
their reſidence. | 


I. Head imbricate with ſcales. 


Tus WREATHED BOA. 


_- SPECIFIC character, colour grey, ſpotted wih 
black; body ſhort and thick; noſe turned up, likes 
hog's ſnout. Abdominal ſcuta 150, ſubcaudal 40. 

The head is large and convex, the cheeks ſwelling 
cout like thoſe of the vipers; and the muzzle is ter- 
minated by a large ereQed ſcale, from which circums ? 
ſtance Cateſby and Daubenton bave called it the 
hog-noſed boa. The head is covered by ſcales m. 
lar to thoſe on the back, as in molt of the ſpecies o 
this genus. It inhabits Carolina, where it has been 
abſerved by Garden and Cateſby. Neither of thele 
gentlemen, nor Linnæus, to whom a ſpecimen was ſeat 
by Garden, were able to diſcover any poifon fangsW 
the upper jaw of this boa; yet Linnæus affirms 10 
have found, on difſeQion, the veſicles for containing! 
venom. we 
The upper ſurface of the body is aſh-coloured 
brown, with regularly-diſpoſed black ſpots; and wank 
verſe yellow ſpots towards the tail. The under ſas 
face is whitiſh, with ſmaller black ſpots. Accel 
to Cateſby, it hardly excceds one or two feet long 
which the tail is frequently a third part. 2 
Synonymes.— Boa contortrix, Gmel. Boa corpais 
cinereo, Rodd. Coluber conſtrictor, Linn. edit. x. Hag 
noſed ſnake, Cateſby. Hog - noſed boa, Shaw, ill. 30% 
Wreathed boa, Ency. Lond. Groin, Each. meli. Wi 
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Tues CANINE BOA. 


HEAD large, dog-ſhaped; colour Saxon green, 
with tranſverſe undulating - white bars over the back 


pointing downwards. Abdominal ſcuta 20g, fubcau- 


dal 77. 
This ſpecies grows to a conſiderable ſize; for the 


limits of its growth muſt not be afſumed from fuch 
ſpecimens as are uſually met with in collections. An 
individual in the royal cabinet, at Paris, is two feet 


eleven inches long, of which the tail is nearly ſeven 


inches;that in the Britiſh muſeum at London is nearly 
four feet, but it muſt neceſſarily acquire a much ſu- 
perior ſize when full grown; and, if every circum- 
ſtance that is related of this ſerpent be true, its full ſize 


cannot be very much inferior to that of the conſtrictor. 


It is ſaid to attack and devour dogs and other large 


animals; and, perhaps, from this circumſtance, Lin- 


næus bas given it the trivial appellation of canina, as 


* referring to its preying on dogs, in the fame manner 
-as he calls another ſpecies murina, from preying on 
rats and mice, Unleſs authors have referred to 


this ſpecies facts which belong to the conſtrictor, the 


* 


=—canina muſt neceſſarily acquire very conſiderable ſize, 


to be able to kill and ſwallow animals fo large as a dog. 


This ſpecies is found in the equatorial regions of 


Alia and America; but, owing to the difference of 


climate, its colours are different in India and the New ẽ-r 
World; though the individuals from both countries 
reſemble each other in the ſituation of the ſpots, the 
| form of the head, proportions of the body, in teeth, 


fſcaales, and every circumſtance which can be conſider- 


9 . 


ed as identifying the ſpecies. | 
+ The canine boa of Braſil is of a fine ſea-green eo- 

lour on the whole upper ſurface of the body, with 
regular white ſpots, ſome of which are ſomewhat lo- 
- Zenge ſhaped, and the whole are ſo placed as to pro- 


% 


duceè a very agreeable effect. The ſcales are rhom- 
* 3 H 2 | bic, 
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bic, and extremely brilliant and highly poliſhed, re. 
llecting the light ſo powerfully that the Indians give 
both to it and the conſtrictor the epithet of teola, which 
ſigniſies fire-ſerpent. When expoled to the ſun's rays, 
the beautiful green and white of its {kin emulate the 
ſplendour of emeralds and diamonds. The belly is 
yellow, and may be ſaid to form a gold ſetting to the 
green and white back. 

Thele ſerpents have no venom, and ſeem neither 
to fear mankind nor to do him harm. Although they 
do not enter into familiarity with man, and ſubmit to 
his careſſes, like ſeveral ſpecies of vipers, they often 
enter into houſes, but do harm to no one unleſs at- 
tacked. - They are not, however, to be injured with 
impunity; for they then bite with great force, and 
their bite is ſometimes followed with a very conſider- 
able inflammation, increaſed no doubt by terror, and 
which is ſaid ſometimes even to cauſe death, unleſs 
proper precautions are employed. But theſe accidents 
can only depend on the ſharpneſs of the teeth, and the 
laceration of the wound, as there are no poiſon fangs. 
The upper jaw contains two rows of teeth, of which 
thoſe near the muzzle are long and crooked like fangs; 
put they are neither moveable nor hollow. DEER 

Synonymes.— Boa canina, Linn. and Gmet. B. vin- 
dis, Boddaert. B. thalaſſina, Laurenti. Bojobi Brafilien- 
{is, Seba. Bojobi, Ency, meth. and Cepede. Canine boa, 
Ency. Lond. and Shaw. | 

In the Indian variety, the ground-colour is bright 
orange, the dorſal bands pale yellow edged with red, 
and the abdomen pale yellow. It is a native of tho 
Eaſt Indies, differing merely in colour from the for- 

mer.—B. canina 6, Gmel. B. aurantiaca, Laur. Bojobi 
Ceilanica, Scha. 


Txt ROYAL BOA. 


WHITE, with longitudinally ſtriped neck, and 
body yariegated either with brown and grey, or orange 
and roſe- colour. | | 3 
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This ſpecies, which does not appear to have been 
deſcribed by any author except Seba, is in the form of 
its head, and the general ſhape of the body, allied to 
the canina. In colour it appears to vary, the ground- 
colour being white, but the variegations ſometimes 
duſky or cheſnut, and ſometimes of a moſt elegant 
orange red, accompanied by a tinge of bloſſom co- 
jour on the lighter parts of the pattern. The top of 
the head is filled by a large patch, from which run 
two long parallel ſtripes to a conſiderable diſtance on 
each fide the neck, leaving a wider ſtripe of the 
ground-colour along the upper part, and which after- 
wards ceaſing, forms a part of the general variega- 
tion, which conſiſts of a large and ſomewhat chain- 
like dorſal band, running down on each fide at mo- 
derately diſtant intervals, into obtuſe proceſſes or 
ſinuations regularly bordered by the white ground- 
colour, the intervening lateral ſpaces being much 
- "lighter, and each marked by a duſky patch on the 
upper part. The under parts of the body and tail are 

white : the head is covered in front with large ſcales: 
the tail is extremely ſhort, and tapers pretty ſuddenly. 

Synonymes.—Boa regia, the royal boa, Skaw: 
Phyticus Africanus, Ibiboboia Braſilienſis, Seba. 


Tux EMBROIDERED BOA. 


WHITE, with a greyiſh caſt on the back; the 
body moſt elegantly marked with black lace-like va- 
riegations, 

Among the whole ſerpent tribe it may be doubted 
whether there exiſts a ſpecies more truly elegant than 
the preſent. Its general ſize ſeems to be nearly that 
of the boa canina, but its length 1s rather greater in 
proportion, The ground colour of the whole animal 
is white, with a very {light caſt of yellowiſh brown on 
the back, while along the whole upper part is diſpoſed 
a continued ſeries of black variegations, ſo conduQted 
4 to bear a ſtriking reſemblance to an embroidery 


in 
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in needle- work. The head is of the ſame form with 
that of the boa canina, and marked by three narrow 
black ftreaks, which, running along the top of the 
head and the cheeks, join with the embroidered pat- 
tern of the back: the Jower ſurface is entirely white. 
It ſeems ſingular that fo remarkable a ſpecies ſhould 
not have been attended to by Linneus. It is, ac- 
cording to Seba, a native of the Eaſt Indies: he 
adds, that it is called by the title of gerende, and that 
in ſome places divine honours are paid to it. In the 
Leverian Muſeum were fine ſpecimens of this ſnake, 
one of which appeared to have ſwallowed ſome ſpe. 
cies of oppoſſum of about the ſize of a common rat; 
the head of which was purpoſely drawn out from 
an opening made in the abdomen. In the Muſeum 
of the late Dr. William Hunter is alfo a very beauti- 
ful ſpecimen. As this ſpecies can never be miſtaken 
for any other yet known, it is the leſs neceſſary to 
particularize the exact number of its abdominal and 
ſubcaudal ſcuta, which, in ſpecimens preſerved in 
covered glaſſes, is not very eaſy to inveſtigate : the 

only circumſtance in which it appears to vary is in 
the intenſity of colour in the embroidered pattern, 
which in ſome is black, and in others deep cbeſnut. 

Synonymes.—Boa phrygia, the embroidered boa, 
Shaw, Phyticus orientalis, Seba. 

Seba deſcribes arid figures two ſnakes which ap- 
pear io be varieties of this ſpecies: one of a purpliſh- 
ferruginous, the other of a yellow-ferruginous colour: 
the abdomen in the former pale purple, in the latter 
yellowiſh white: the general variegations the ſame as 
in the firſt defcribed kind: the purpliſh variety 1s 
ſaid 10 be from Japan, the other from New Spain. 

See Seba, vol. ii, pl. 79, 80. Yet, if we may truſt 
io the accuracy of the engraving, they ſhould ſeem 
rather to belong to the genus Coluber, the tails in 
doch being repreſented with divided ſquamæ; but th1s 
may peshaps be an inaccuracy on the part of ihe =_ 
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Tas SLENDER BOA. 


BODY long and thin ; colour yellow, faſciated 
above by large irregular ſubtranſverſe white ſpots 
with brown edges. Abdominal ſcuta 179, ſubcaudal 
120. | 

A ſmall ſpecies, but very long in proportion to 
its breadth ; the circumference of the body being 
ſcarcely more than an inch and half, and the length 
from two to three feet. The head ſhaped like that 
of the boa canina. The colour of the whole animal 
pale yellow above, with pretty numerous tranſverſe 
broken bars of white, with black or deep brown 
edges: the abdomen yellow. 

According io Seba, the female differs from the 
male in having a larger head. In both the head is 
tolerably large, but not diſproportionate to the body. 
The edges of the mouth in ſeveral ſpecies of this 
genus, and very obſervably in this, have a very re- 
markable border, compoſed of large and very much 
curved ſcales, which are concave outwardly, forming 


a hollow channel all round the outſide of the lips. 


The ſcales on the head are ſimilar to thoſe on the 
back, but the top of the muzzle has fourteen ſeales 
a little larger than the reſt. #54 ab 

The ſlender boa is found in the Eaſt Indies, particu- 
larly in Siam, where it feeds on caterpillars, ſpiders, 


and other ſmall jnſeQs; and, not being in the leaſt 


degree dangerous, it muſt be uſeful in freeing the 
country- from that overabundance of vermin, with 
which the very warm regions are fo much infeſted, 


N Synonymes.— Boa hipnale, Linn. and Gmel. B. 
av 


elcens, Bodd, B. exigua, Laur. Hipnale, Ency. . 


meth. and Cepede. Siameſe boa, Shaw. Slender boa, 


Ency. Lond. 
Tus CONSTRICTOR BOA. 
SPECIFIC charaQer, colour yalloniſlegrey, wit 
| = rge 
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large cheſnut- coloured chain- like pattern down the 
| back, and ſubtrigonal ſpots on the ſides. Abdomind! 
ſcuta 240, ſubcaudal 60. ; eg 
This enormous ſerpent certainly holds the fut 
rank, in regard of ſize and force, both in the preſegt 
genus, and in the whole order of ſerpents. In beauy , 
ſize, agility, ſtrength, and patient induſtry to wait for 
and ſeize 1ts prey, it far ſurpaſſes every other ſpe, 
cies, and may well be named the king or emperor g 
ſerpenis. It is however entirely deſtitute of that fas, 
venom which has occaſioned the whole order to he 
viewed as objects of terror. Like the elephant and; 
lion-among quadrupeds, the conſtritor far ſurpaſſes” 
all the animals of its kind, reſembling the elephant in, 
ſizes and the lion in ſtrength and courage. 
The conftriftor for the moſt patt exceeds twenty: 
feet long; and, in comparing the accounts of various? 
travellers, we ſhould probably refer to this ſpeties 
thoſe ſerpents of forty and-fifty feet in length, which: 
are found, as they relate, in burning deſerts where: 7 
mankind can hardly. penetrale, Indeed, the ſudden: 
appearance of ſuch an animal would appal the hen 
ol the ſtouteſt hero. Piſo, Marcgrave, and Reuge 
fer, dwell largely on its ſubtlety. and mode of taking! 
its prey. With this view it conceals itſelf in hefe 
caves by the way-ſide, or in the luxuriant foliage of 
the immenſe trees of the foreſt ; whence it darts forth?! 
upon the wayworn traveller, or ſeizes the panting: 
animals, which, in thofe arid regions, retire haſtiſj 
the ſhade, as an aſylum from the ſcorching: rays f 
the torrid mid-day-ſun.. But here they oo often 
perience inevitable deftruQtion. The ſerpent, cal. 
ing its tail round a branch of the tree to augment! 
purchaſe, dares to attack the largeſt animal, the | 
falo not excepted ; and entwining itſelf in feel 
contortions round its body, it at length protrudes iu 
head between the fore legs of its prey, ſeizes it 
the noſtrils, and in this poſition it continues mo 
Na! . wr 
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writhing and grinding the animal by the force of its 


every bone, and reduced the whole to a ſoft homo- 
geneous maſs. Hence its name of boa conſtrictor. 
It then proceeds to lick or {ſmooth the whole animal 


over, in the direction of the hair, with a gelatinous 


mucoſity, which flows abundantly from the ſalival 
glands. This operation is intended to facilitate de- 
glutition, and is a preparation for ſwallowing the whole 
animal at once. If it be a buffalo, ſtag, or other 
borned animal, it begins to ſwallow the hind feet firſt, 
and- gradually ſucks in the body, and laſt of all the 
bead. This ſerpent has been killed with the horns 
of a ſtag ſticking out from its mouth. As the animal 
- Cigeſts, the horns putrefy and fall off. 
Aſter the ſerpent has ſwallowed a ſtag or a tiger, 
dd is thus over-burdened with repletion, the hunters 
avail themſelves of the favourable opportunity for 
deſtroying it. In the time of the emperor Claudius, 
a boa was killed with a child in its belly, ſuppoſed to 
* have been ſwallowed only a day or two before; and 
in the Batavian accounts of ſeveral of theſe ferpents 
which had been killed by the ſnake-hunters, it ap- 
_ pears that in one of them was found a large goat ; in 
another, a porcupine with all its prickles ; in a third, 
a ſtag entirely whole; in a fourth a negro, ſcarcely 
altered; and in the iſland of Amboyna, a woman in 
an advanced ſtate of pregnancy, was found in the 
= abdomen of one of theſe monſtrous animals. In the 
© kingdom of Aracan, on the frontiers of Bengal, it is 


alſo recorded that a boa conſtrictor was killed in a g 


ſlate of perfect torpor, having juſt ſwallowed a buf- 


falo, which was cut out entire. It ſeems aſtoniſhing 


© that theſe ſerpents, wboſe necks and bodies appear 
= Comparauyely ſmall, ſhould be capable of ſwallowing 
large an animal; but their muſcles are ſuſceptible 


of prodigious dilatation, being extremely elaftic, and 


3 in no danger of rupture. Whenever they are killed, 
Vor. XII. No. 156. 3 1 ; the 


circular conltritting muſcles, until it has broken 
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the Indians cut them in pieces, and ſell the fleſh, 
which 1s reckoned very delicious food. Since the 
Dutch ſeitlement of Surinam has been in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, our own countrymen have had fre- 
quent opportunities of witneſſing moſt of the facts which 
have been recorded of this ſurpriſing ſerpent ; in that 
diſtrict of South America they very much abound, 
and their fleſh is often carried to the markets. The 
Indians, who worſhip this monſtrous animal, uſe the 
{kin for ornaments of diſtinction, on account of its 

t beauty. There are ſeveral of theſe ſkins pre- 
erved in the different muſeums of Europe, particu- 
larly in the library of Upſal in Sweden, and one in 
the Cabinet of Natural Hiſtory at Nuremberg, which 
exceeds thirty · ſix feet in length. 

This ſpecies is a native of Africa, India, the larger 
Indian iſlands, and South America, where it chiefly 
reſides in the moſt retired ſituations in woody and 
marſhy regions. 

It was, in all probability, an enormous ſpecimen 
of this very ſerpent that once diffuſed ſo violent a 
terror amongſt the moſt valiant of mankind, and 
threw a whole Roman army into diſmay. Hiſtorians 
relate this ſurpriſing event in terms of conſiderable 
luxuriance. Valerius Maximus thus mentions it from 
Livy, in one of the loſt books, of whoſe hiſtory it was 
related more at large. And fince we are on the 
ſubje& of uncommon phenomena, we may here 
mention the ſerpent ſo eloquently and accurately re- 
corded by Livy ; who ſays, that near the river Ba- 

grada in Africa, a ſnake was ſeen of ſo enormous 8 
magnitude as to prevent the army of Attilius Regu- 
lus from the uſe of the river; and after ſnatching 
up ſeveral ſoldiers with its enormous mouth, and 
devouring them, and killing ſeveral more by ſtriking 
and ſqueezing them with the ſpires of its tail, was at 
length deſtroyed by aſſailing it with all the force of 
military engines and ſhowers of ſtones, after g had 
| wit 
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withſtood the attack of their ſpears and darts: that 
it was regarded by the whole army as a more formi- 
dable enemy than even Carthage itſelf; and that the 
whole adjacent region being tainted with the peſtilen- 
tial effluvia proceeding from its remains, and the 
waters with its blood, the Roman army was obliged 
to remove its ſtation: he alſo adds, that the {kin of 
the monſter, meaſuring 120 feet in length, was ſent 
to Rome as a trophy.” This vaſt ſize is ſurely an 
exaggeration ; yet Pliny aſſures us that its ſkin re- 
mained a long while afterwards in one of the temples 
at Rome. 

The following relation, from Diodorus Siculus, of 
the capture of a large ſerpent in Egypt, during the 
reign of one of the Ptolomies, and which was pro- 
bably a conltriftor, may be wo! properly inſerted 
here, 4 Encouraged by the munificence of Ptolomy, 
ſeveral hunters determined to carry one of the largeſt 
ſerpents to the king at Alexandria. The one they 
pitched upon was above thirty . cubits long, and fre- 
quented the borders of a lake, where it uſually lay 
on the ground motionleſs, and coiled up in a circle ; 
but when ever any animal came near, it attacked ſud- 
denly, ſeizing it with its teeth, or ſurrounding it in 
ve folds of its body. The huntſmen, having diſco- 
vered the ſerpent at fome diſtanee, imagined that 
they ſhould eaſily catch it in a nooſe, and meant 
then to ſecure it with chains. They advanced at firſt 
courageouſly ; but, on a nearer approach, were very 
much frightened by its fierce and terrible aſpect. 
They drew near, however, with great caution, and 
endeavoured to catch its tail in the nooſe of a ſtrong 
rope. But the moment the ſerpent felt the rope, it 
turned about with fury, hiſſing violently, devoured 
the neareſt hunter, killing another with. a ſtroke of 
ts tail, and all the reſt took to flight. The remain- 


ng hunters, ſtimulated by the proſpect of reward, 


made a new attempt, by means of a net formed of 
312 very 
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very ſtrong ropes. Taking advantage of the abſence 
of the ſerpent from its hole, they ſtopped up the eu- 
trance with ſtones, and placed their net in the paſſage, 
On its return to its hiding place, they ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded it at ſome diſtance, with a number of men, 
ſome on horſeback, ſome armed with bows and ſlings, 
and others making a great noiſe with trumpets and 
other loud inſtruments. The ſerpent ereQed itſelf in 
a menacing poſture, and terrihed the ſurrounding 
multitude with its frightful hiſſings; but alarmed at 
its aflailants, and by the barking of a number of dogs, 
and the noiſe of the warlike inſtruments, it endea- 
voured to gain its retreat, and fell into the net, which 
was too ſtrong for all its efforts. Being thus caught, 
and ſecured with a number of chains, it was carried 
to Alexandria alive, where its natural ferocity was 
greatly leſſened by long faſting.” 

The head of the conſtrictor has ſome reſemblance 
to that of a dog. The top is prominent, having an 
elevated front, which is divided by a longitudinal fur- 
row; the orbits are projecting, with very large eyes; 
the muzzle is long, and ends in a large and almoſt 
vertical whitiſh ſcale, ſpotted with yellow, the under 
part of which is notched to allow a paſſage for the 
tongue. The opening of the throat is very large, 
and is capable of vaſt expanſion. The teeth are very 
large, but there are no poiſon fangs. The top of the 
head is covered with ſmall ſmooth hexagonal ſcales, 
exactly like thoſe on the back: the lips are covered 
with large ſcales, of which there are uſually forty-four 
on the upper lip and fifty-three on the lower. 

The conſtrictor is almoſt as much diſtinguiſhed by 
the beauty of its ſcales and fineneſs of its colours 25 
by its prodigious fize ; but theſe {plendid ornaments 
are ſoon tarniſhed after death, and diſappear ſooner 
or later according to the manner in which ſpecimens 
are preſerved: hence it has been ſo very differently 


deſcribed in different authors, and ſo variouſly 3 
en 
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ſented by engravings, that nine different ſpecies bave 
been ſuppoſed of a ſingſe one. Beſides this altera- 
tion from keeping, the conſtrictor is liable to conſi- 
derable variations in colour, according to the differ- 
ence of climate, and probably from age and ſex, and 
other circumſtances ; on which account it would be 
needleſs to deſcribe theſe colours minutely. It has 
uſually a large black or very dark brown ſpot on the 
head, which frequently is in form of arcroſs; but of 
which the croſs bar is ſometimes wanting, leaving 
only a longitudinal ſtripe of ſome length, from the 
nape of the neck almoſt to the tip of the muzzle. 
The whole upper part of the back has a number 
of large and beautiful oval ſpots; two or three 
inches long, which are uſually ſemicircularly notched 
at each end. Around thele there are a number of 
ſmaller ſpots of different ſorts. All theſe ſpots are 
ſo regularly diſpoled, and ſo finely relieved and 
ſhaded off by darker edges, as more to reſemble the 
produftion of art than nature. The large oval ſpots 
are uſually tawny, with a golden- hue ; ſometimes 
black or red, with white edges. The other ſpots are 
moſtly cheſnut coloured, of different brightneſs ; or 
very bright red, covered all over with black or brown 
dots; and often produce in ſeveral places thoſe bril- 
liant eye-like ornaments which are ſo much admired 
on the tails of peacocks and the wings of ſome kinds 
of butterflies, The under ſurface of the body is 
yellowiſh aſh-colour, ſpotted or marbled with black. 
We rarely find, in collections of natural hiſtory, any 
perfect ſpecimens of this vaſt ſerpent; but moſt ca- 
binets have the ſkin, uſually without the belly plates, 
and for the moſt part ſtretched out flat. Theſe are 
differently named in the collections, according to 
their ſize, the countries from whence they came, the 
diverſity of their colours, or the differences obſerv- 
able in the ſmall ſpots which ſurround the large ones, 
But, whatever be theſe differences, from age, ſex, or 

climate, 
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climate, theſe large and beautiful ſkins ought all to 
be referred to the preſent Tpecies; as we hitherto 
know no other ſerpent of conſiderable ſize having 
its back ornamented with theſe large oval ſpots. 

From its enormous ſize and vaſt force, combined 
with the brilliancy of its ſcales and beauty of its co- 
lours, this ſpecies has been viewed with a degree of 
admiration mingled with dread, by ſeveral half- ſavage 
nations, who have conſidered it as a ſupernatural or 
divine agent. Whether conſidering that, with ſo vaſt 
a bulk and prodigious force, performing ſuch rapid 
motions, it muſt be endowed with a divine power, 


or that there were indications of its being an agent 


of the Almighty, the ancient Mexicans certainly held 
the conſtrictor in religious veneration, The name by 
which it was diſtinguiſhed in Mexico, fignified em- 
peror, as an indication of the ſuperiority of its powers 
and properties. Every circumſtance reſpecting it was 
watched with particular attention. Its long and vio- 
lent hiſſings were liſtened to with religious horror, 
and were conſidered as divine indications of their 
own deſtinies. Theſe hiſſings having been acciden- 
wy obſerved, or pretended, to be more ſrequent 
and more violent before ſtorms or peſtilent diſeaſes 
or wars or Other public calamities, were ſuppoled by 
the Mexicans to announce great misfortunes, and 
were conſequently heard with univerſal conſterna- 
tion, Theſe great phyſical evils being often preceded 
by violent heat or extreme drought, or ſome other 
peculiar ſtate of the atmoſphere, ſuch as an over- 
abundance of electrical fluid, may have ſuch effect 
on the feelings of this ſerpent as to make it hiſs more 
violently and oftener than uſual. Unfortunately the 
ſuperſtition of the Mexicans was not confined merely 
to abſurd ohjefts of worſhip and filly obſervances. 
The image of the ſerpent was not only venerated 
amid the ſmoak of incenſe, but rivers of human 


blood were ſhed in honour of their gods, * 
| they 
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they conſidered as the cruel tyrants of the human 
race. It is impoſſible to contemplate without fhud- 
dering the immenſe numbers of human victims, which 
were ſlaughtered by a blind and barbarous fanaticiſm, 
on the altars of a deity, which it imagined to be 
üned by their ſanguinary rites. We read with horror 
of the heaps of human heads and bones, which were 
found by the Europeans around the temples where 
this ſerpent was worſhipped. | 

In every country, it requires a long time for reaſon 
to gain the victory over ſuperſtition ; and America 
is not the only place in which this ſerpent has received 
divine honours. Equally large, powerful, and dan- 
gerous, in Africa, it has there inſpired the ſame ter- 
tors, and has been eqnally conſidered, by minds too 
litle raiſed above the level of the brutes, as the ſove- 
reign diſpenſator of good and evil. The conſtrictor 
i; as much conſidered a god on the burning coalts of 
Mozambique, as formerly on the lake of Mexico; 
and it would even appear that the Japaneſe proſtrate 
themſelves before it, . | 

It would appear that this ſpecies was, in former 
limes, to be found in countries conſiderably removed 
ſtom the equator, particularly in Pontus, when that 
country was more woody, more marſhy, and leſs peo- 
pled, than now, and offered it more room and a more 
it reſidence. The writings of the ancients give a 
wonderful account of the poiſonous breath of this 
lerpent of Pontus, which occaſioned birds to fall even 
rom a conſiderable height into its enormous mouth. 
This fingular circumſtance could only have been oc- 
alioned by the corrupted breath of the ſerpent, whieh 
Vitated the air to a ſmall diſtance, impregnating it 
Kith putrid and deleterious exhalations,. and might 
tupify the birds, deſtroy their ſtrength, and throw 
em into a kind of faintneſs, by which the were 
made to fall into the vaſt mouth open to receive them. 

owever this fact may have been exaggerated by 

Metradorus, 
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Metradorus, it indicates the great ſize of the ſerpent 
to which it is attributed, and confirms our conjetture 
that it muſt have been of this preſent ſpecies, though 
generally ſuppoſed to have been the Crotalus horri- 
dus. See Metradorus, as cited by Pliny, lib. xxviii, 
cap. 14. 

- This dangerous ſerpent changes its ſkin at the ſame 
ſeaſon with other kinds, uſually ſoon after hay. 
ing gorged itſelf exceſſively. Theſe caſt ſkins are 
ſometimes found in the woods, and are then ſheyn 
about as curioſities. Until the new ſkin becomes 
hardened, and capable of defending it from injury, 
it uſually remains concealed in the thickeſt parts of 
the woods, or in deep caverns. The rainy ſeaſon 
varies conſiderably, in the different equatorial coun- 
tries of the three great continents, according to the 
height and fituation of the mountains, the prevailing 
winds, and various other cauſes, the ſeaſon in which 
the conſtrictor changes its ſkin muſt neceſſarily be 
different accordingly, ſeveral months, and even half 
a year in ſome places. But always, when the vernal 
ſun reſtores aQtivity to nature, the eonſtrictor, renewed 
as it were in its youthful yigour, covered with a new 
ſkin, more active and more ardent than at other ſea- 
ſons, iſſues from the retreat in which it has put off 
its old covering. Moving its enormous body in wavy 
folds, it advances with eyes on fire through the 
woods, now adorned with freſh verdure; its bead 
ereQed, and, expreſſing the ardour of deſire by amo- 
rous hiſſings, it ſearches impetuouſly for a mate, with 
which it unites ſo cloſely as to ſeem but one boch. 
The fury with which the conſtrictor attacks ſuch 23 
diſturb its pleaſures, and the perſeverance with which 
it continues united with the female, in ſpite of blos 
and wounds, evince the ardour of its union. Yet 
this is M ſhort endurance : the male and female ſoon 
ſeparate, and meet no more for that ſeaſon, After 


ſome time, but of which the length is unknown, the 
8 : female 
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ſemale depoſits her eggs in the ſand, or under the 
leaves of trees, She does not hatch them, but leaves 
them entirely to the heat of the atmoſphere; or, at 
moſt, in certain cauntries, eſpecially ſuch as are ex- 
tremely damp and conſequently leſs warm, ſhe places 
them under ſhelter, and where the putrefaction of ve- 
zetable ſubſtances may aſſiſt the heat of the atmoſ- 
phere. The period in which the eggs are hatched is 
unknown. 

This enormous ſerpent affords a ſtriking example 
of great difference in ſize between the egg and the 
mimal, when full grown, that comes from it. The 
egos of the conſtriftor do not exceed two or three 
Inches in their largeſt diameter; and, conſequently, 
the whole ſubſtance in which the foetus is enveloped 
b only a few cubic inches; while the ſerpent, at its 
full growth, contains at leaſt forty or fifty feet of 
ſolid ſubſtance, The great difference, between the 
fze of the young ſerpent, as contained within the egg, 
ache vaſt bulk of the full-grown animal, is an ar- 

gument for ſuppoſing that it lives a great number of 

* eus. And this idea is confirmed by the circum- 
lance of this ſerpent being equally tenacious of life 
nth moſt other ſerpents, as the various parts of its 
rh retain certain vital motions after they are ſepa- 
ated from the reſt of the body. We have been aſ- 
1. ud, by the Baron de Widerſpach, a correſpondent 
ide Paris cabinet, and by ſeveral others who have 
| travelled in Squth America, that when the head of 
de conſtrictor has been cut off, while in the act of 
biting with great fufy, it has continued for fome time 
lo hold faſt its prey, even more ſtrongly than before; 
ad that, after the contraction of the muſcles ceaſed 
o operate, it required great force to open the Jaws. 
Synonymes. Boa copſtridtor, Lian. and Gmel. 
3, maculis variegatis rhombeis, Bodd. Cenchris, 
bronov, Conſtrictor formoſiſſimus, Laur. Empereur 
f dlonga, Seba. Boiguacu, Ray, Piſo, and Marcgrave. 
Vol. XII. No. 66. 8 Bevin, 
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Devin, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Conſtrfor boa, 
Shaw | 


There are three varieties enumerated in Gmelin's 
edition of the Syſtem of Nature, but without any 
_ diſtintive marks.—8. Conſt rictor rex, Laur. Man. 


balla, Seba. —7. . Conſtriftor auſpex, Laur. Serpens Bl 
Americana arborea, Seba.—3. Conſtrictor divinilo- Wteth 
quus, Laur. bc 
1 

Tux RINGE D BOA. alle 

: COLOUR rufeſcent, with large duſky dorſal rings, Mer 
and blackiſh kidney-ſhaped lateral ſpots with white Wille 
centres, Abdominal ſcuta 265, ſubcaudal ſcuta ;7, WW ba 
. . Grows to a large ſize, though not equal to the Sy1 
former ſpecies, from which, as well as from molt Mica, 


others, it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the regular 
diſtribution of its colour ; the general caſt being fer- 
ruginous, darkeſt on the back, where it is marked by 
a continued ſeries of very large blackiſh circles from 
head to tail: while along the ſides are interſperſed 
ſeveral kidney-ſhaped blackiſh ſpots with white cen- 
tres. The head is a lengthened form, and is marked 
by a black longitudinal and two lateral bands; eyes 
grey. This animal is a native of South America, 
and is extremely well figured in the work of Seba. 
In the Britiſh Muſeum are ſpecimens preſerved in 
ſpirits. 
Synonymes.— Boa cenchris, Linn. and Gmel. B. 
flaveſcens, Bodd. Tamaurilla huilia, Scha. Cenchris, 
Ency. meth. Ringed boa, Ency. Lond. and Shaw. 


Tu BROWN BOA. 


SPECIFIC character, body brown. Abdomina 
ſcuta 281, ſubcauda 84. | 
Mentioned by Linnæus from a ſpecimen in the 
Muſeum of de Geer: has the general habit of the B. 
conſtriktor, but is of a dark or duſky. colour, and 
much inferior in ſize. | 
Synonymes,—Boa ophrias, Linn. and * po 
h ri 
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kittor ophrias, Laur. Ophrie, Ency. meth. Brown 
hoa, Ency. Lond, and Shaw. | 


Tres GREY BOA. 


BODY variegated with different ſhades of grey; 
reth in the lower jaw long; abominal ſcuta 270, 
ubcaudal 10g. c | 

Linnzus deſcribed this alſo from aſpecimen in the 
vlletion of Baron de Geer. It is greatly allied in: 
xneral appearance to the hortulana, having a com- 
meſſed body, and a nearly fimilar pattern. It is ſaid 
b have come from America. re 

Synonymes.— Boa enydris, Linn. and Gmel. B. 
pila, Bodd. Enydre, Ency. meth, Grey boa, Ency. 
nd, Water boa, Shaw. | 


Txt PALPEBRAL BOA. 
SPECIFIC charatter, whitiſh, obſcurely faſcia. 


ed A vith grey, with prominent eye-lids. Abdominal 
en- 112, ſubcaudal z1. . 

ted Length about fifteen inches: head rather large, 
yes covered in front with large ſcales: eyebrows re- 
ca lably prominent: body thick in proportion to 
ba. lengtb. Colour pearly grey above, with obſcure 
| inverſe duſky or blueiſh undulations : beneath pale 


Wov-brown, with a ſmall tranſverſe oval black ſpot 


B. I edge of every abdominal ſcutum, and a middle 
bris, e of ſimilar ſpots from the vent to the end of the 
; l, the extremity. of which, for about the length of 


It an inch, is furniſhed with divided ſcales : yet, 
8 Dr. Shaw, © 1 have arranged it among the Boz 
ber than the Colubri, on account of the vaſt predo- 
nancy of the ſcuta over the ſquamæ on the ſurface 
tte tail.“ Native country unknown. 
Ynonymes.—Boa palpebroſa, Shaw. Schlingende 
ler, Merrem. In | 


TE ANNULATED BOA. | 
OLOUR ſubferruginous, with black orbicular 
al ſpots included in rings, reniform ocellated la- 
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teral ſpots, and abdomen undulated with duſky varie. 
gations. 

This is rather a ſmall ſpecies, meaſuring about two 
feet in length: the head is rather large, as in the boa 
enydris, to which this animal is conſiderably allied, 
in its general appearance, but the back is marked with 
moderately large round black ſpots almoſt encirclec 
by a narrow zone of the ſame colour, including i 
conſequence an interior circle of the ground-colour 
which is yellow ferruginous: along the fides runs: 
Tow of large reniform black ſpots, accompanied by 
ſmall round one between each: the abdomen, which 
is cinereous, is variegated by duſky undulations and 
ſpots in a ſomewhat tranſverſe direttion. 

This ſpecies occurs in the Muſeum of Dr. Willian 
Hunter. The only author who has figured the anima 
ſeems to be Madam Merian, who has introduced it a 
an ornament to her fifth plate of the Surinam Inſefts 
It is, therefore, a native of South America,—Boa an 
nulata, Shaw. 


Taz FASCIATED BOA. 
- SPECIFIC character, yellow, with ſubtrianguli 
body annulated with blue. Abdominal ſcuta 233; (ul 
caudal g6. | 
It is to Dr. Patrick Ruffel that we owe the knoi 
ledge of this remarkable ſpecies, and the three follo\ 
ing, which, being all more or leſs poiſonous, mig 
. with more propriety have been placed among !! 
Colubri. The prefent ſpecies is a native of Ind 
and is ſaid to be moſt frequent in the country of Be 
gal. It is of a yeilow colour, marked with pretty n 
merous duſky-blue tranſverfe bands, continued, 
equal diſtances, thronghout the whole length of ! 
animal, each band completely inveſting or ſurround 
Ing they body, but being rather paler beneath tha 
above. The head is rather ſmall than large, and cd 
vered in front with large frales. The body is of 


rrigonal form, the ſides ſloping very 8 
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along the ridge of the back runs a continued ſeries of 
hexagonal ſcales, thoſe on the reſt of the body bei 
of the uſual ſubovate form: the ſcuta or lamellæ of the 
under parts are very broad, and finely ciliated on their 
margins : the length of the whole animal is ſomething 
more than five feet, the diameter, in the thickeſt part, 
being nearly five inches: the length of the tail five 
inches only, and its termination rather obtuſe, 
This ſnake is among the number of poiſonous ſpe- 
cies, and its bite is conſidered by the Indians as ine- 
vitably fatal. A ſpecimen was brought to Dr. Ruſſel 
in the month of November, 1788, in apparently weak 
and Janguid ſtate, having been bruiſed in taking. 
Being ſet at liberty in a room, it crept ſlowly towards 
an obſcure comer, where a chicken being preſented 
to him he took no particular notice of it, and even 
ſuffered the bird to ſtand on his back. As he ſhewed 
no diſpoſition to bite, his jaws were forcibly opened, 
and the thigh of the chicken being placed between 
them, the mouth was lo clofed over it as to oblige the 
fangs to act. The bird, when diſengaged, ſhewed im- 
mediate ſymptoms of poiſon, and after ſeveral inef- 
fetual efforts to riſe, reſted with the beak on the 
ground, the head being ſeized with trembling. In 
the ſpace of twenty minutes it lay down on one fide, 
and convulſions ſoon ſupervening, it expired within 
twenty-ſix minutes from the bite. This was the only 
experiment made; the ſnake itſelf dying in the courſe 
of the next day ; but from the languid ſtate in which 
it appeared, and the effect of its bite on the chicken, 
it may be concluded that, when in full vigour, it muſt 
be an animal of a highly dangerous nature. Dr. Ruſ- 
ſel obſerves, that the fangs are very ſhort for the ſize 
of the ſnake, and that two are viſible on each fide; 
Synonymes.—Boa faſciata, Ency. Lond. and Shaw. 
Bungarum pamab, Rufſe!'s Indian Serpents, p. g. pl. 3. 


Tux VIPERINE BOA. 
GREY, with black undulating dorſal band edged 
with 
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with white, and fides ſpotted with black. Abdominal 

ſcuta 209, ſubcaudal 19. 

About a foot and half in length, and of a mo. 
derately deep brown colour, the back being marked 
throughout the whole length by a broad undulating 
black band, with a narrow yellowiſh white margin, 
while along the ſides runs a row of ſomewhat irregular 
roundiſh black {pots ; the under part pearl colour, 
The head is hardly broader than tbe neck, oblong, 
roundiſh, depreſſed, ſubtruncate, and covered with 
ſmall ſcales; the teeth are ſmall and numerous, and 
as there is a marginal row in the upper jaw, there 
are of courſe no fangs : the trunk or body is round, 
of nearly equal thickneſs, and coated with ſmall, or- 
bicular, cloſe-ſet, carinated ſcales. The tail is only 
an inch and half in length, and is thick, tapering to a 
ſharp point. The vent is longitudinal: and the ſcuta 
very ſhort, ſcarce extending from fide to fide more 
than a third part of the diameter of the abdomen. 

This ſnake, Dr. Ruſſel informs us, is ſaid to pro- 
duce by its bite a flow waſting of the fingers and toes, 
ſimilar to what happens in ſome leprous caſes. A 
living ſpecimen, however, which he obtained in Dec. 

1788, from Ganjam, enabled him to make ſome ex- 
periments with it on chickens; but though it arrived 

to excellent order, and bit ferociouſly, the bite was 
followed by no ſymptoms of poiſon. F 

Synonymes.—Boa viperina, Ency, Lond. and Shaw, 

Padain cootor, Ruſſel. 


Txt LINEATED BOA. 


BLACKISH-blue, with white-dotted' tranſverſe 
arcuated lines, and whitiſh abdomen. Abdominal 
ſcuta 209, ſubcaudal 47. 

This ſpecies is of a ſlender form, with the gene- 
ral appearance of a Coluber rather than a Boa. It 
is of an extremely dark blue colour, ſo as to appear 
almoſt black in'certain lights, and is marked through- 


out the whole length of the upper part by ſeveral 
tranſverſe 
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tranſverſe curved and dotted white lines at ſomewhat 
unequal diſtances,. and varying in number in diffe- 
rent individuals from about forty-two to fifty : they are 
ſo diſpoſed as almoſt to repreſent fo many large ſpot- 
ted circles, if viewed from above: the ſides of the 
body, near the ſcuta, are dun-coloured;, and the 
whole range of ſcuta, both abdominal and ſubcaudal, 
yellowiſh- white: the head is covered with large 
ſcales; the body with ſmall ovate ones, and down 
the back runs a row of hexagonal ſcales: the tail is 
about three inches and a half long, and tapers to 
a ſlender point. 

This ſnake is not uncommon at Vizagapatam, and 
at Boni, &c. and ſome young ones were ſent to Dr. 
Ruſſel from Maſulapatam, under the name of Cobra 
monil. The natives of India, who generally exagger- 
ate the noxious charatter of their ſerpents, aſlert that 
the bite of this animal produces immediate death. 
The experiments of Dr. Ruſſel, however, prove that it 
is ſeldom fatal to chickens in leſs than half an hour, 
and to dogs in leſs than an hour and ten minutes. 
Its poiſon was alſo obſerved to cauſe leſs violent 
convulſions in the animals infected by it than that of 
the Cobra de capello and other highly poiſonous 
Colubri; but produced a greater degree of ſtupor. 

On the firſt of Augult, 1788, a ſnake of this ſpe- 


cies was received by Dr. R. ſrom Bimlipatam, after 


a journey of ſeven hours, in ſo languid a ſtate that it 
was with much difficulty made to bite a chicken on 
the breaſt : a little ſpeck of blood was viſible on the 
kin of the chicken, but without any mark of the 
fangs having aQed; notwithſtanding which, in about 
twenty-five minutes the bird began to droop, and in 
a few minutes more, growing rapidly worſe, ex- 
pired, without any conſiderable convullion, in about 
orty minutes from the bite. At the diſtance of five 
ays, the ſame ſnake was found in high vigour and 

auty, having in that interval caſt its ſkin; and a 
chicken bitten on the pibion was ſoon ſeized with ap- 
parent ſtupor, though It continued to walk; but in 
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ten minutes it was unable to ſtand, and within 4 
quarter of an hour lay along the ground, as if aſleep; 
in twenty minutes it made ſeveral ineffettual efforts 
to-riſe ; was ſoon afterwards faintly convulſed, and at 
the end of the half hour expired. Another, which 
had been caught at Caſem Cottah the day before, was 
made to bite a large, ſtout dog on the thigh near the 
groin : it held faſt for more than twenty ſeconds ; but 
tha fangs ſcemed to have penetrated no deeper than 


the ſkin, there being barely the appearance of blood; 


and ſome of the poiſon was found about the ſuppoſed 
place of puncture. The dog, when firſt wounded, 
bowled much, but on being ſet at liberty, walked 
about without any ſymptoms of poiſon : in ten minutes 
he drew up the wounded thigh, ſtill continuing on 
his legs : but in a quarter of an hour he couched and 
howled, and the thigh became more paralytic, though 
he was flill able to raiſe himſelf: in twenty-five mi- 
nutes both thighs were obſerved to be paralytic: in 
the courſe of the ſecond hour be grew manifeſtly diſ- 
ordered; became torpid, and lay panting on his fide; 
and at the end of the ſecond hour expired, without 
any remarkable appearance of convulſions. The part 
bitten, being examined about four hours aſter death, 
vas obſerved to be ſcarcely ſwelled or diſcoloured; 
a circumſtance different from what is commonly ob- 
lerved in the bites of other poiſonous ſerpents. 

Synonymes.— Boa lineata, Ency. Lond. and Shaw. 
Geedi paragoodoo, Ruſſel. 


Tut HORATTA BOA. 


COLOUR dark-brown, with a waving yellow band 
on each fide, and a row of dorſal ſ;ots. Abdominal 
ſcuta 180, ſubcaudal 25. | 

This is a ſmall ſpecies, meaſuring only about fifteen 
inches in length. Its colour is a dark brown, with a 
row of ſpots on the ridge of the back, from the neck 
to the end of the tail, varying a little in fize and figure, 


but all of a dull yellowiſh colour edged with — 
| a 


_ ' — 
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along each fide runs a conſpicuous waving fillet of 
the ſame colour, and on the head are four remarka- 
ble dark ſpots, the largeſt of which bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to the ſhape of a horſe-ſſioe: the ſcuta 
are yellowiſh-white, and all the abdominal ones are 
marked with three or four duſky ſpots. The head 
is rather ſmall than large, and is entirely covered 
with ſmall carinated ſcales; the body with ſome- 
what larger ones: the tail tapers ſuddenly, and is 
an inch and half in length. Specimens of different 
ſizes were found to vary very little in colour, ſtill 
leſs in ſpots, and very little in the number of ſcuta. 
The fangs or poiſoning organs of this ſnake ſhow it 
to be noxious; but in what degree could not be 
aſcertained by Dr. Ruſſel, who could not meet with 
a living ſubje& to make the neceſſary experiments 
with. It is reported, however, to be one of the 
moſt fatal of ſerpents, 


Synonymes.—Boa horatta, Ency. Lond. and Shar. 
Horatta pam, Ruſſel. 


II. Scuta or plates on the head ; ſnout obtuſe, 


Tate RAT BOA. 4 


SPECIFIC character, general colour glaucous, 
with round black ſpots, thoſe on the ſides ocellated 
with white. Abdominal ſcuta 254, ſubcaudal 65. 

This is a middle-ſized ſpecies, mealuring about 
two feet and a half or three feet in length, and be- 
ing of a moderately thick form. The colour of the 
whole upper part is ſea-green, with ſeveral mode- 
rately large round black ſpots diſperſed in a ſome- 
what irregular manner along the back and ſides ; 
thoſe on the ſides being marked with a white patch, 
ſo as to appear ocellated; ſome ſmaller ſpots of 
different forms are alſo interſperſed: the abdomen 
is of a yellowiſh white or pale colour, with a few 
ſcattered duſky ſpots: the head is marked on each 

. » ſide 
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fide by two longitudinal black ſtripes. This ſpecies 
is {aid to feed on rats, mice, &c. and to be found 
in South America. | 26) 
Synonymes.— Boa murina, Linn. and Gmel. B. 
glauca, Bodd. Coluber, Gronov. Mangeur de rats, 
Ency. meth. Rat boa, Ency. Lond. and Shaw. Ser- 
pens Americana murium inſidiator, Seba. 

The TzrNnaTe Rat-earer. It is very judiciouſly 
obſerved by Mr. Kerr, the tranſlator of Cepede, 
that the rativore of that author cannot be the B. 
murina of Linnæus; but ought to be conſidered, 
in ſtrictneſs, not only as a diſtinct ſpecies, but as 
belonging to a different diviſion, ſince the head is 
covered with imbricated ſcales, and not with ſcuta 
or plates. We have however left it here, as an 
Indian variety of the rat boa, ſince its habits are the 
ſame. It is deſcribed as follows: The head is a 
good deal like that of the conſtrictor, being covered 
with plain rhombic ſcales, ſimilar to thoſe on the 
back, and the lips are edged with large ſcales. The 
upper part of the body is whitiſh, or ſea-green, 
having five longitudinal rows of ſpots: the middle 
row 1s compoſed of irregular reddiſh brown ſpots, 
placed very near together, and touching in {ome 
places, which are white in the middle; the next 
row on each ſide pale reddiſh brown, having each a 
whitiſh half circle on their diſk, giving the eye-like 
appearance which adorns the wings of ſeveral but- 
terflies; the outer rows on each fide are reddiſh 
brown, and are placed oppoſite the intervals of the 
two former rows. On the back of the head there 
are five reddiſh elongated ſpots, of which the two 
_ outermoſt extend to the eyes. The ſpecimen in 
the Paris cabinet, which was ſent from Ternate, s 
two feet and a half long, of which the tail is two 
inches and a ſixth part. It feeds on rats and mice, 
and other ſmall animals.—Rativore, Cepede. n 
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Tux SPOTTED BOA. 


SPECIFIC character, ground colour cinereous, 
with large orbicular black dorſal fpots, and annu- 
lated lateral ones, with white centres. Abdominal 
ſcuta 250, ſubcaudal 70. = 

The ſpotted boa is fometimes ſcarcely inferior in 
ſize to the conſtrictor, and is of ſimilar manners, de- 
ſtroying, like that animal, goats, ſheep, deer, &c. 
It is deſcribed as being generally of a grey or glau- 
cous colour, marked with large black ſpots on the 
back, and with ſmaller ones of ſimilar form, but 
with white centres, on the ſides, while on the abdo- 
men are fcattered ſeveral oblong ſpots and marks, 
interſperſed with ſmaller ſpecks and variegations. 
It is a native of ſeveral parts of South America, and, 
like other large fnakes, is occaſionally eaten by the 
Indians. REPS 
| Synonymes.—Boa ſcytale, Gmel. and Gronov. B. 
albida, Bodd. Schytale, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 


Spotted boa, Ency. Lond. and Shaw. 


Tux GARDEN BOA. 2 

COLOUR yellowifh-grey, with brown variega- 
tions: the body is ſubcompreſſed, and the ſides 
marked by wedge-ſhaped ſpots. Abdominal ſcuta 
290, ſubcaudal 123. | 

This very elegant ſerpent, which is of moderate 
lize, meaſuring only a few feet in length, and being 
of a ſlender form, has obtained its Linnzan title 
from the ſingular pattern of the variegations on the 
head, which are of a blackiſh-brown on a pale fer- 
ruginous or yellowiſh ground, and in ſome degree 
reprefent the form of a parterre in an old-faſhioned 


garden. The variegations on the body are of ſimi- 


lar colour, and are difpoſed into large circular, and 
lometimes angular, patches on the ſides, the cen- 
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tres of ſome being open, and of others marked by 
an oblong ſpot: beſides theſe are interſperſed 
others of ſmaller ſize and of different forms. The 
abdomen is commonly yellowiſh, with duſky ſpecks 
and patches. The ground-colour of the whole [nake 
is ſometimes pale violet, and the variegations dark 
purpliſh brown, but in all its varieties this ſpecies 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the rich embroidered 
appearance of the pattern, and more particularly 
by that on the top of the head: hence it is alſo 
called the embroidered boa. The head is rather 
broader, and the neck more flender, in proportion, 
than in moſt other boz; the body ſlightly com- 
preſſed, and the tail ſlender. It is a native of South 
America. Seba figures what appears to be a variety 
of this ſpecies, of a ſea-green colour above, with 
deep cheſnut variegations, and pale yellow, beneath, 
with reddiſh ſpots. | 

It is remarkable that Linnæus, in the Muſeum 
Adolphi Friderici, appears to deſcribe the Boa hor- 
tulana as a ſpecies of Coluber, having the habit or 
general aſpect of a Boa. 

Synonymes.—Boa hortulana, Linn. and Gmd. 
Parterre, Ency. meth. Broderie, Cepede. Garden boa, 
Enciy. Lond. and Shaw. 


COLUBER, run VIPER on ADDER. 


= name Coluber is ſaid to ariſe quod colat um- 
; bram, becauſe itdelights in the ſhade of woods, 
hiding for its prey. The generic characters are theſe . 
It is furniſhed under the neck and belly with plates, 
called abdominal ſcuta, like the boa; but under the 


tail, inſtead of ſcuta, or plates, which are conti- 


nued in the boa, it has only ſquamæ, or ſcales, ſo 
formed as to reſemble ſcuta in their appearance, and 
are called ſubcaudal ſquamæ; being divided by a line 
don the middle, hence, in reckoning their m 

a r, 
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ber, they are uſually counted by pairs, In diſtinc- 
tion from the ordinary ſcales which cover other parts 
of the body, the ſub-caudal fquame are often 
termed ſcutellæ. In ſome few ſpecies, excluſive of 
the uſual ſubcaudal ſcales, are a few ſcuta or undi- 
vided lamellz, either at the beginning or towards 
the tip of the tail. 
This is by far the moſt numerous of all the Lin- 

næan genera of ſerpents, and the ſpecies differ 
greatly in ſize and habit, according to their reſpec- 
tive tribes; ſome, as the poiſonous, having large, 
flattiſh, ſubcordate, heads, with rather ſhort than 
long bodies and tails ; while others, as the major 
part of the harmleſs ſerpents, have, in general, 
{mall heads, with longer bodies and tails in propor- 
tion. It is certain that the bite of many of this genus. 
is cruel and deadly. Some bring on almoſt inſtant 
death; others a diſſolution more lingering, attended 
with excruciating pain. Some there are that appear 
quite harmleſs ; and others whoſe bite merely in- 
duces pain, without any danger from poiſon, Thoſe 
furniſhed with dog-teeth or fangs, are certainly ve- 
nomous, and often fatal; but, where theſe are 
wanting, we may pronounce the ſerpent at leaſt 
not poiſonous, although its bite may produce in- 
flammation and ſwelling. Dr. Ruſſell ſeems to have 
eſtabliſhed it as a certain rule, that none of thoſe 
Inakes are poiſonous which have three rows of com- 
mon teeth in the upper jaw; one exterior, and 
two inferior : the former of which he terms margi- 
nal, the other two palatal. In thoſe ſubjects where 
the marginal row of common teeth is wanting, fangs 
or dog-teeth are conſtantly found ; and hence we 
are aſſured that all ſuch ſpecies are poiſonous. But 
| for a more particular inveſtigation of this ſubjeR, 


lee p. 401, 402. 


Tur 
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| Tur EGYPTIAN VPN. 
SPECIFIC character, colour ſubferruginous, ſpot- 


ted with brown, beneath whitiſh, with ſhort mucro- 
nated tail. Abdominal ſcuta 118, ſubcaudal ſcales 22. 


This, which is faid to be the officinal viper of 
the Egyptians, ſeems to have been firſt accurately © 
defcribed by Haſſelquiſt, who informs us that it is 
imported in conſiderable quantities every year to 
Venice for the uſe of the apothecaries in the com- 
poſition of treacle, and for other purpoſes, parti- 
cularly as an incitement to libidinous defires. It is 
abundant in Egypt ; and is found in other parts of 
Africa as well as in Aſia. It is from twenty inches 
long, to three feet and upwards, variegated with 
rich cheſnut brown ſpots or bands, on a lighter 
brown ground, the ſcales remarkably ſhort, cloſe 
fet, and hard; the eyes are vertical; the head com- 

eſſed, and covered with very minute dark brenn 
Paths, and reddiſh ftripes. It is very poiſonous, - 


but not often fatally ſo. . 


This ſpecies is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the aſp of 
Cleopatra, by the bite of which that high-ſpinted, 
princeſs determined to die, rather than ſubmit to be 
carried to Rome in order to grace the triumph of 
Auguſtus. It ſeems, however, utterly impoſlible to 


determine this point. Mr Bruce rather ſuppoles 


the ceraftes to have been the ſpecies employed: 
Mr. Schneider, in his Hiſtoria Amphibiorum, con- 
fiders the Egyptian viper above deſcribed to be the 
true dinſus of the ancients, which was popularly re- 
ported to kill by thirſt. | „ 

Synonymes.Coluber vipera, Linn. Gmd. and 


Haſſelg. A ſpis Cleopatræ, Laur. Vipere d' ERNI 
En meth. and Cepede. Egyptian viper, Shaw. True 


7 er or adder of Africa and Aſia, Ency. Lond. ig. 
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Tux VARIEGATED VIPER, 


80 named from the mixture of colours on its 
body, which is mottled with white, brown, and grey: 
the ſides and belly are pale yellow; and its form and 
ſize is much the ſame as the preceding. It is a na- 
tive of America, but not poiſonous. 
- 'Synonymes.—Coluber variegatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Aſpz variegata, Laur. and Seba, ii. t. 2. f. 8. Varie- 
gated viper, Ency. Lond. This and three following 
are not noticed by Cepede, but by his tranſlator con- 
ſidered as varieties of the Egyptian viper; but, ſince 
three out of the four are harmleſs, we think they 
| can hardly be varieties of a poiſonous ſpecies. 


Tux VEINED VIPER. 


-» COLOUR duſky red, with tranſverſe white nar- 
{ row veins or bands. The ſcales are ſmall, and thick 
ſet; the head oblong, elevated or enlarged in the 
binder part. Tt is a native of South America, Cey- 
bon, and the Eaſt Indies; and perfectly harmleſs. 

_ Synonymes.—Coluber venenofus, Gmel. Aﬀpis 
8 Laur. and Seba, f. 5. Veined viper, Ency. 


Tus INTESTINE VIPER, 


80 named from its lurking in ſecret and hidden 
Places for its prey. It is a ſmall ſpecies, inoffenſive 
t man, and devoid of poiſon. Its prey is inſects, 
lizards, frogs, toads, and mice. The ground colour 
Of its body is a reddiſh brown, mottled and varie- 
gated with white tranſverſe bands, and narrow lon- 
Situdinal lines on the back and ſides. It is a native 
Africa, and found plentifully on the coaſt of 
Guinea. AN 
* Synonymes.—Coluber inteſtinalis, Gmel. Aſpis 


inteſtinalis, Laur. and Seba, fig. 7. Inteſtinal viper. 


Tux 
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Tas FATAL VIPER. 


HEAD indiſtinit ; a black tranſverſe band above 
the eyes. 8 | | 

Reſembles the following, both in form and habi- 
tudes. The head is ſhort and round; the mouth 
large and wide, armed with four curvated teeth, 
two in each jaw; the eyes darting fire; and its 
bite inflicting cruel and inevitable death. It has 
alſo the faculty of erecting its ſcales at pleaſure, or 
when irritated, and of cloſing them again with a 
rattling noiſe. A border of ſilver-white ſcales ſur- 
rounds the mouth; the tongue is fleſhy and forked, 
which the creature can protrude to a great length 
when offended; at which time it alſo ſhews its teeth 
in a menacing poſture, like a ſnarling dog, and thus 
it can ſnew or conceal its fangs at pleaſure. The 
ſcales on the upper part of the body are elegantly 
ſpeckled with pale yellow, cinereous grey, black, 
brown, pale yellow, and white, gliſtening moſt ſu- 
perbly in the ſun. It is found in South America, 
and in the iſland of Ceylon; it will attack man or 
beaſt with great fury, erecting its creſt, and darting 
forward with "ha 4 rapidity and courage. The 
male is deeper coloured than the female, and ſeems 
to have a larger body and a more flender tail. The 
general length of this ſnake ſeems to be about four 
or five fect, and the tail is ſhort in proportion to the 
body. It does not appear to have been known to 
Linnæus, who, relying on his ſpecific characters 
taken from the number of ſcuta and ſquamæ, ſeems 
to have neglected almoſt every ſpecies, however re- 
markable, deſcribed or figured by other authors, 
where thoſe particulars could not be aſcertained. 
It has been added by Gmelin. 

6 Lacheſis, Gmel. Cobra 
Lacheſis, Laur, Bitin, Seba, ii. t. 94. f. 2. Lacheſis, 
Shaw, Fatal viper, Ency. Lond. the 


fub 


prepare any perſon by medicines, which were de- 
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words and by writing, but they all knew how 'to 


; coctions of herbs and roots. I have ſeen many thus: 


armed for a ſeaſon, do pretty much the fame feats 


as thoſe who poſſeſſed the exemption naturally : the 


drugs were given me, and J ſeveral times armed 


mylelf, as I thought, reſolved to try the experi- 
ment; but my heart always failed me when I came: 


to the trial. I have ſtill remaining by me a-{mallt 


quantity of this root, but never hed an r 
of trying the experiment. 155 

The ceraſtes often makes its appearance among 
the numerous hieroglyphic figures on the various 
temains of Egyptian antiquity; and is particularly: 
conſpicuous on a pair of large ſculptured” ſtones. 
brought from Alexandria, and preſeryed i in the Bri- 
iim Muſeum, and which, probably, made a A of 


the cornice of ſome magnificent temple. 


Synonymes.—Coluber ceraſtes, Lim. and Get | 


C. cornutus, Haſſelgq. Ceraſtes ex Lybia, Aldrov. 
Ceraſtes, Phil. Tranſ. Shaw, Bruce, Fe. „Aanges 
e Ency. Lond. | ay? 


Taz CAMELION VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 136, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 39. 
A beautiful and harmleſs ſpecies, of a bright ferru-. 
ginous colour, mixed with blue, green, and white, 
changing or varying in different n as it writhes 
and folds itſelf about. | * 521998 

Synonymes. — Coluber e mel. Gm 
Gronov. Cameleon * Euey. Lond. Mixed 


= , 
x * 
18 


viper, Kerr. | \ 10 29177 

{42 | | M:09 Sts 

Tus BLACK. VipEn. „ Alo wol 

Bick black, ſides bluiſh.” Abdominal feuta 148] 
ſubcaudal ſquamæ 27. HEELS 


This is a Siberian ſpecies, firſt deſcribed by Pal 


» Who found it on the borders of the Volga and 
Vor. XII. No. 157. 3 P 


the 
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the Samara, in marſhy places, and among decayed 
vegetables. In ſize, form, and poiſon-fangs, it re- 
ſembles the common viper or adder ; from which it 
differs in colour. The back is extremely black : the 
belly is dark brown, and poliſhed like ſteel, with 
darker ſpots; on the fides and about the throat 
there are ſome clouds of a blueiſh tinge. The eyes 
are very bright white, with brown irides ; and the 
pupils are vertically elongated. The tail is ſhort and 
conical. Upon the whole, it may well be doubted 
whether this be any thing more than a variety of 
the common viper. 

Synonymes.—Coluber melanis, Gmel. from Pall, 
Silver-eyed ſnake, Shaw, Violet-coloured viper, 


Ency. Lond. 


Taz WHITISH VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 135, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 42. 
A ſpecies very little known, but ſuppoſed to be 
harmleſs. The ground colour whitiſh, with very 
broad tranſverſe | va mixed with black and white. 
Synonymes.—Coluber exalbidus, Gmel. Gronov. 
and Boddaert. Wan viper, Kerr. Whitiſh viper, 
| Tux FOLDING VIPER. 
. COLOUR yellowiſh, with a duſky or reddiſh ſtripe 
on each ſide, marked with white dots. Abdominal 
ſcuta 131, ſubcaudal ſquame 46. | | 
This ſpecies is named bali-ſalan-boekit by the na- 
tives of Ternate, in which, and in other hot coun- 
tries of Afia, it is found. The ſcales on the back 
are plain, lozenge-ſhaped, and of a very pale yel- 
low colour, with white tips; on each ſide there 152 
ongitudinal ſtripe of a coral red, the tips of the 
| ſcales in theſe ſtripes being likewiſe white. The 
large plates on the under fide of the body are 
whitiſh, having a ſmall yellow ſpot at each _ 
; | a 
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each plate ; and, as the rows of ſcales neareſt the 

lates are white, and each of them marked with a 
yellow ſpot, the whole under ſurface has four longi- 
tudinal rows of yellow dots, of different ſhades, 
which very beautifully ſet off the general white 
colour of the belly; and, with the red ſtripe on 
each ſide, very completely diſtinguiſh this ſpecies. 
The {mall plates under the tail are likewiſe white, 
and are each marked by a yellow ſpot, fo:ming two 
rows ſimilar to thoſe on the belly. 

This ſpecies grows to a conſiderable ſize, as the 
ſpecimen in the royal collection at Paris is ſix feet and 
a half long; but the ſpecimen deſcribed by Linnæus 
appears to have been a ſmall one; nor does he mark 
it as poiſonous, though Seba ſays its bite is very 
hurtful. 

Synonymes. Coluber plicatilis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Ceraſtes plicatilis, Laurenti. Serpens bali-ſalan- 
bockit, Seba. Bali, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Pli- 
catile ſnake, Shaw. Folding viper, Ency. Lond. 


Taz VIPER or NEW SPAIN. 


SPECIFIC character, black above, white beneath, 
oblique ſtreaks on the back, and bands on the hind 
parts. | 
A native of Mexico; reſembling the preceding 
in the head, body, and tail. The ſcales are very 
Iparkling, tinged the greateſt part with white, and 
forming broadiſh belts with the black to the end of 
the tail, which is obtuſe. The ſubcaudal ſquame are 
tranſverſe, of a bright white, marked by ſmall black 
ſtripes or bands. This ſpecies is not to be claſſed 

with the poiſonous, as it inhabits promiſcuouſly with 
the human ſpecies in South America, feeding upon 


mice and rats, dor-mice, locuſts, beetles, &c. upon 


which account it is much valued by the natives, 


Synonymes. — Coluber Nove. Hiſpaniz, Gmel. 


-Ceraſtes Mexicanus, Laur. By Cepede conſidered 
3 P2 the 
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the ſame with the C. petalarius; but neither is no- 
ticed by Shaw. Viper of New Spain, Ency. Lond. 


Tux CROWNED VIPER. 


BLACK, with irregular white ſpots and dots; the 
appearance of a crown on the forehead. 

Gmelin has adopted this ſpecies on the authorit 
of Laurenti, who ſeems to conſider it as allied to 
the ceraftes, or horned viper, while Gmelin ſuppoſes 
it to reſemble the viper laſt deſcribed. It cannot 
de allied to both, as the former is venomous, and 
the other innocuous. It inhabits New Spain; and 
is an elegant ſpecies. The forehead is ſhort ahd 
broad, and beautifully ornamented with variegated 
laminæ; on the middle one of which is raiſed as it 
were an oblong triangle, decorated with a perfect 
crown elegantly diſplayed on the forehead. The 
reſt of the laminz are variegated with red and white. 
he eyes are bright, the cheeks broad, and the noſ- 
trils much expanded. The ſcuta and ſquamæ are 
marked with handſome reddiſh ſpots, with a mixture 
of the cinereous. 

« Synonymes.—Coluber coronatus, Gmel. Ceraſtes 
-coronatus, Laur. Crowned viper, Ency. Lond. and 
Kerr. . 


| Tax LADY VIPER. 
WHITE, with black rings, and a blackiſh line 
along the belly. Abdominal ſcuta 118, ſubcaudal 

ſquamæ 60. 
This is one of the gentleſt and moſt beautiful of 
ſerpents. Its proportions are more elegant and de- 
licate than in moſt others; its motions are nimble, 
though moderate, and augment the pleaſure which 
is produced by the beautiful-mixture of its fine co- 
lours. Theſe however are only two, a fine black 
and pure white; but they are ſo agreeably _ 
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mixed and contraſted, and fo bright, from the high 
poliſh of the ſcales, that they pleaſe the eye more, 
by their ſimple elegance, than thoſe more rich and 
brilliant colours of other ſpecies,” which are often 
too ſplendid and dazzling. The general colour of 
the whole body 18 milk white, with rings of black 
on the whole upper ſurface, which reach to the ends 
of the white belly. plates, but grow narrower as 
their ends recede from the back, and moſt of. them 
unite with a longitudinal blackiſh line which runs 
along the middle of the belly; this line and the 
tranſverſe rings are irregular, and ſomewhat feſ- 
tooned, which adds mnch to the elegance and variet 
of the ornament. The top of its ſmall head is beau- 
tifully variegated with black and white, the black 
predominating. - The eyes are very ſmall and ſur- 
rounded with black, which augments their luſtre. 
Length two feet, diameter half an inch. 
This ſpecies is very familiar; it never attempts to 
eſcape from mankind, nor does it even ſhew any 
ſigns of fear when approached. It ſeems remarkably 
ſenſible to the degree of cold which ſometimes pre- 
vails in the hot climates which it inhabits, on which 
account it ſeeks for warm ſituations ; and, as the 
ſmallneſs of its ſize, its weakneſs, the beauty of its 
colours, the gentleneſs of its movements, and inno- 
cence of its diſpoſition, inſpire a fondneſs for it in 
the Indians, even the females, far from having the 
leaſt fear of it, take it in their hands, careſs and 
cheriſh it. The ladies in Malabar, -where it is very 
common, and in many other parts of India, are 
careful to warm this delicate little ſerpent, when it 
appears languid, during the cool weather of the 
rainy ſeaſon ; they place it in their boſoms, without 
any dread, nay even with apparent pleaſure ; and it 
leems perſectiy ſenſible of their kindneſs. On the 
other hand, during the hot ſeaſon, theſe ladies are 
equally fond of this viper, which they fondle for 


the 
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the purpoſe, in their turn, of being refreſhed 
the contact of its ſkin, which is ſo ſmooth as — 
to feel cool. This little animal is moreover uſeful 
in a houſe as a deſtroyer of rats, mice, &c. 
Synonymes.—Coluber domicella, Linn. and Gmet. 
Anguis bicolor, Seba. Domicella ſnake, Shaw. Ser- 
pent des dames, Ency. meth. Conleuvre des dames, 


Cepede. Lady viper, Kerr. Houſe viper, Ency. 
Lond. | | 


5 
* 


Tux ALIDRAS VIPER. 

ENTIRELY white, Abdominal ſcuta 121, ſub- 
caudal ſquamez 58. Inhabits South America and 
India ; harmleſs. It can only be diſtinguiſhed from 
the white viper, hereafter to be deſcribed, but by 
attending to the number of ſcuta and ſquamæ. 
_ Synonymes.—Coluber alidras, Gmel. from De 
Geer, Alidre, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Alidras viper, 
Eni. Lond. 


Tax PUNCTUATED VIPER. 


_ GREY ; with 136 abdominal ſcuta, and 43 ſub- 
caudal ſquame. 

This ſpecies, which was tranſmitted from Carolina 
to Linnzus by Dr. Garden, is aſh-coloured above 
and yellow underneath, having nine ſmall black 
Points or {pots on the belly, in three rows of three 
each. Inhabits North America; it is harmleſs. 
 Synonymes.—Coluber punctatus, Linn. and Cm. 
Ponctuẽ,  Ency. meth. and Cepede. Punctuated viper 
Kerr. Dotted viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux TRUMPET-CHEEKED VIPER. 
 WHITISH, with large double brown dorſal ſpots, 
ſubdepreſſed head, and tumid cheeks. Abdominal 
ſcuta 107, ſubcaudal ſcales 72. | a 
A ſmall ſpecies; the ſpecimen deſcribed by Lin- 
nœus meaſuring about a foot in length. Head _ 
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very thick on the ſides, flattiſh, white, and marked 
by a trigonal duſky ſpot over the ſnout, and by a2 
duſky line reaching to the eye on each ſide. Trunk 
white or whitiſh, marked all along the back by a 
double row of very broad brown ſpots, which almoſt 
fill the whole ſpace of the ſkin. Tail rather ſlender ; 
meaſuring about a fourth of the whole. Native of 
South America and of India. It is poiſonous, though 
placed by Cepede among the harmleſs ſpecies. _ 

Synonymes.—Coluber buccatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Triangle, Ency. meth. Chubby viper, Kerr. Broad- 
cheeked ſnake, Shaw. Trumpet-checked viper, Ency. 
Tux ELEGANT VIPER. 


GENERAL colour ſnowy white ; the head varie- 
gated with black, and body marked above by a quin- 
tuple ſeries of ocellated red ſpots. 5 

This, from the deſcription and figure of Seba, 
appears to be a beautifnl ſpecies, meaſuring about 
two feet in length ; of a white colour, marked down 
the upper part with a quintuple ſeries of black ſpots, 
with red centres, the middle row being compoſed 
of very ſmall ſpots, the next on each ſide of larger 
ocellated -ones, and -the loweſt on each ſide, next 
the ſcuta, reſembling that on the middle of the 
back, and conſiſting of ſmall ſpecks: the head is 
marked by a red croſs-ſhaped ſpot on the top; and 
by-a few blackiſh ones acroſs the ſnout: the tail 
appears ſhort in proportion to the animal, meaſur- 
Ing about two inches and a half, and tapering to a 
point. Native of America, | | 
 Gmelin confiders this and the three next follow- 
ing ſpecies as nearly allied to the preceding, all five 


| — ere he marks as venomous, on the authority of 


Synonymes.—Coluber elegantiſſimus, Gmel. and 
Laur. Seba, t. 81. f. 9. Superb viper, Shaw. Ele- 
gant viper, Kerr, Moſt elegant viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tax 
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„ 4... 1, Tus JAVAN. VIPER. SOT 
WHITE, with a red-and-brown tranſverſe band 
E the eyes, and a white one behind them; a 
longitudinal fillet runs from the crown of the head 
on the upper part of the back; on the middle and 
lower part it is variegated with white rhomboidal 
ſpots, dotted in the centre. A native of Jaya. 
Synonymes.—Coluber Javanus, Gmel. Laur. and 
Seba. Viper of Java, Ene. Lond. which marks it 
as harmleſs, upon what authority we know not. 


Tur IGNOBLE VIPER. © 


GROUND colour. greyiſh yellow, with roundiſh 
black ſpots on the back, forming a band; and on 
both ſides a row of ſmall black dots. On the head 
are three ſhining black ſtripes, with the points meet- 
ing in the centre, and forming a triangle. It is 
long and flender, of a very gloſly hue, and is abun- 
dant in Virginia, and other parts of North America. 
It preys on birds, which it catches by pretending to 
be aſleep, until the victim comes within its reach. 
© - Synonymes.—Coluber ignobilis, G mel. Laur. and 
— Groveling viper, Kcr#. Ignoble viper, Ency. 


t - $753 > $#£} Art. 6/31 F 
21 b. Tun NETTED VIPER. if 
' GROUND colour red, with a double angular band 
on'the back, the angles cutting'each other like net- 
work. It is a native of Africa, and in the form of 
its head and body much reſembles the buccatus. 
Synonymes.— Coluber nexa, & mel. Laur. and 
Seba. Nexa, Kerr. Netted viper, Ency. Lond. 


| Tux COMMON EUROPEAN VIPER. -* 
SPECIFIC character, colour cinereous, a bilobate | 
ſpot on the head, and a black flexuous band down. 
the back. Abdominal ſcuta, 146, or 148, or ITT; 
eee Ret; ſubcaudal 
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fubcaudal ſquamæ, 39, or 42, or 68. Though the 
number of ſcuta ſeems thus to differ, yet in the ana- 
E tomical deſcription of the common viper, given in 
M. Charas's Memoirs towards a Natural Hiſtory of 
© Animals, it is ſaid, that © from the beginning of 
the neck to the beginning of the tail, the number 
of large plates exactly tallies with the number of 
© yertebrz ; and, as a rib proceeds from each ſide of 
Each vertebra, each plate, at its two lateral extremi- 
ties, meets with the points of two ribs, to which it 
© ſerves as a ſupport and defence.” Hence then the 
© number of large plates at leaſt ſhould be always uni- 
form; for the ſame writer ſays in another place; © In 
| viper, whether male or female, there are 145 
Exertebrze, from the head to the commencement of 
© the tail; and as each of theſe has two ribs attached, 
one to each ſide, there are two hundred and ninety 
is, which cover the vital and natural organs of the 
Eanimal : each of theſe is bent round, ſo that its other 
Eextremity unites. with one of the large plates unders- 7 
de belly; ſo that the number of theſe plates exactly 
Ecorreſponds with that of the vertebræ between the 
wad and beginning of the tail. The tail contains 
wiventy-five vertebra in its whole length, and is en- 
Eitely deſtitute of ribs, inſtead of which each verte- 
n has an apophyſis or little projecting proceſs at 
ide.“ EV... 
The common viper is found in moſt countries of 
de ancient world. In the Eaſt Indies alſo it is to be 
met with, with only very ſlight variation from the 
Endviduals of Europe. It is even able to ſupport 
de viciſſitudes of very cold climates, being found in 
eden, where its bite is nearly as dangerous as in 
ike warmer regions of Europe. It is likewiſe found 
Pan Ruſſia, and in ſeveral parts of Siberia, where. it 
Every numerous, as the ſuperſtitions of the people 
patter them from endeavouring to deſtroy this noxi- 
eus reptile, becauſe they conceive that ſome terrible 
Eaſter would follow the attempt. : 

Vol. XII. No. 158. 3Q We 
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We are not mſormed what degree of cold can be 
ſupported by the common viper, before it becomes 
torpid. But, in equal circumſtances, the viper muſt 
be reduced to a much greater degree of torpor than 
moſt other ſpecies of ſerpents: as theſe, during 
winter, conceal themſelves in holes under ground, 
where they ſeek a milder temperature; while the 
viper, for the moſt part, only ſhelters itſelf below 
heaps of ſtones, er in the holes of walls, where the 
cold can more readily penetrate. | 

Vipers only crawl flowly at all times, and in ge- 
neral only attack ſuch ſmaller animals as are their 
uſual food. They never willingly attack man or the 
larger animals, except when wounded, trampled on, 
or irritated, when they become furious, and are apt 
to bite ſeverely. From the firmer manner in Which 
their ſpine is articulated, they are unable to turn 
and twift themſelves ſo much as moſt other ſerpents ; 
being only able to turn the head with any conſider- 
able agility. Owing to this circumſtance, they are 
eafily taken. For this purpoſe, fome perſons make 
- uſe of a forked ftick, by which they fix the viper by 
the neck; and then, ſeizing it by the tail, throw it 
into a bag. Others, holding down its head with the 
end of a flick, take it faſt in the left hand by the 
neck; and, while the animal makes ineffectual ef- 
forts to defend itlelf, with its mouth wide open, cut 
out its poiſon fangs with a pair of ſcifſars or a knife: 
the viper, after this, is incapable of doing injury, 
and may be handled with perfect ſafety. The Englith 
viper-catchers, having ſeized a viper by the neck, 
very often. draw out its fangs, by giving it a bit of 
red cloth to bite, which they ſnach hafiily away. 
But ſome viper- catchers have the boldneſs to {ere 
them ſuddenly by the neck, or even by the tail, with 
their hands; and, holding them with a firm gralp, 
the animal is altogether incapable of turning itſell 
Jufficiently to bite the hand that holds it faſt. . 
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It is extremely difficult to kill the common viper. 
Although it does not willingly take the water, it can 
live even for ſeveral hours under water without be- 
ing drowned. It may even be kept for three or four 
hours, or longer, in ſpirits of wine, without being 
killed: yet tobacco, and eſpecially its effential oil, 
proves ſpeedily fatal to them. The oil of laurel-bay 
is likewiſe very quickly mortal, when applied to 
even a {light fleſh-wound. | 
This animal is extremely numerous in Europe, 
being found in every diviſion of it, eſpecially in- 
ſeſting the woods and heaths, and even penetrating 
into the dwellings of mankind. It has therefore at 
all times been an object of terror, and yet has been 
conſidered with very great attention, having been 
difſected, deſcribed, and ſubmitted to numerous and 
important experiments by many curious obſervers 
ol nature; and hence its form and ſtructure, both 
external and internal, its properties and habits, can 
be clearly deſcribed, and may therefore be employed 
with great advantage for illuſtrating the other ſpe- 


dies, which we ſhall have frequent occaſion to com- 


pare with it in the ſequel, and of which we may 
thereby be enabled to inveſtigate, or -at leaſt to 
guels at with great probability, many of. their or- 
gans and properties, not yet thoroughly aſcertained, 
by their analogy with this well-known and clearly- 
defcribed ſpecies. | : £ 

The total length of the common viper is uſually 


two feet, of which the tail is generally two or three 


inches, and is for the moſt part both longer and 
larger in the male than the female. Its colour is 
cinereous grey, having a kind of chain compoſed of 
irregularly- ſhaped blackiſh ſpots from the head along 
the back to the extremity of the tail; which ſpots 
run together in ſeveral places, forming on the whole 
an indented or zigzag ſtripe: and on each fide there 
8 a longitudinal row of ſmaller diftin& blackiſh 

302 pots, 
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ſpots, each of which 1s placed oppoſite to one of the 
notches or vacancies of the zigzag on the back. Al 
the ſcales on the upper ſurface of the body and the 
ſides have a raiſed longitudinal ridge on their mid- 
dles, except the laſt row on each ſide, adjoining the 
belly, which are ſmooth, and ſomewhat larger than 
the others. The large plates which cover the belly 
or under ſurface of the body, and the pairs of ſmal} 
plates which cover the under ſurſacè of the tail, are 
of a ſteel grey colonr, darker or lighter in different 
individuals. In this and a great many other ſpecies 
of ferpents, both on the large plates and all the 
other ſcales, that part of the plate or ſcale which is 
covered by the next plate or ſcale is often paler or 
whiter than the reſt. But this is for the moſt part 
only obſervable in living individuals, or in dried 
ſpecimens ; as, in fuch as are preſerved in ſpirits, 
the uncovered parts of the ſcales are uſually lighter 
than ſuch as are covered, in conſequence of being 
more expoſed to the action of the ſpirit, which in- 
Jures moſt colours. This paleneſs of the covered 

is probably occaſioned by the want of light, 
the action of which, on the colours of the ſcales of 


ſerpents, ſeems analogous to that on the petals or 


flower leaves of plants. 
The head is broad behind, and tapers forwards, 
ending in a round muzzle. The top of the muzzle 
and the ſpace between the eyes are blackiſh ; behind 
which, on the crown of the head, are two long 
blackiſh ſpots placed obliquely, and uniting for- 
wards in an acute angle. The edges of the jaws are 
covered by ſcales, which are larger than thole on 
the back, forming a conſiderably projecting margin, 
and are ſpotted or yariegated with whitiſh and 
blackiſh. * N | 
The number of teeth varies in different indivi- 
duals, but is frequently twenty-eight in the upper, 
and'twenty-four in the lower, jaw; beſides the 1 
27600 ' on 
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ſon fangs, which are from one to four on each ſide 
of the upper jaw. Theſe teeth are very moveable, 
and may be erected or lowered at the will of the 


animal: for the moſt part they are laid flat along the 


jaw, pointing backwards, and in this ſituation their 
ſharp hooked points are concealed ; but when the 


animal is inclined to bite, they are then erected, and 


being employed as deadly weapons, inſtil venom 
into the wounds which they inflict. Near the roots 


of theſe fangs, though not in the ſame ſockets, 


there are always ſeveral {mall teeth of unequal ſizes 
and of fimilar ſhape and ſtructure with the fangs: 
theſe are as it were concealed in hollows of the jaw, 
and ſeem intended for ſupplying the place of the 
fangs, when any of them happen to be loſt or torn 
out by accident. Of thele ſecondary fangs there 
are uſually found from two to eight; but it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that their number has certain 
limits, and that the fangs may be ſo often loſt or de- 


ſroyed as to be no longer replaced by means of 


others growing up to ſupply their loſs: in ſuch a 
cale the viper would remain all the reſt of its life 
deſtitute of fangs, and a perſon. or animal bitten b 
luch a viper would moſt certainly eſcape the dan- 
ger of having venom inſtilled into the wound. 

The venom of the viper is contained in a little 
bladder on each. ſide of the head, ſituated under the 
muſcle of the upper jaw; by the motion of this 
muicle the bladder becomes compreſſed, ſo as to 
preſs out ſome of the poiſon through a duct to the 
baſe of the fang, where, paſling through the canal 
in the tooth itſelf, it is injected into a wound. This 
is the only deleterious liquor produced in ſerpents ; 
for repeated experiments have demonſtrated that 
the frothy. fluid which ſmears their jaws when en- 
raged has no ſuch property, though it was anciently 
luppoſed of a poiſonous quality. | 
Though the venom of the viper is extremely ſub- 


tle 
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tle and powerſul, it would appear that it produces 
no deleterious effect on animals that are deſtitute 
of warm blood, and that it is incapable of producing 
death in animials of the ſame fpecies. In animals 
having warm blood, the danger attending the bite 
of a viper is the lels in proportion to their ſize, ſo 
that is by no means always mortal to man and the 
larger animak. Experiments ſhow that its danger 
increales in proportion to the quantity inſuſed into 
wounds by repeated bites. Its poiſonous quality is 
in all probability increaſed in proportion to the heat 
of the climate or {ſeaſon of the year, and to the ſtate 
of the viper at the time, as more or leſs irritated, 
more or leſs lively, more or leſs preſſed by hunger, 
and many other circumſtances. Hence there may be 
ſome foundation for the aſſertion of Pliny, that vi- 
pers and other venomous lerpents have no poiſon 
during their torpid ſtate. In the opinion of the 
Abbe Fontana, the venom of vipers induces death 
by deſtroying the irritability of the nerves, in the 
fame manner as is produced by ſeveral other poiſons, 
both of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
ſame celebrated naturaliſt aflerts; that the venomous 
Liquid is a very dangerous poiſon when taken inter- 
nally ; and attributes the contrary opinion given by 
Redi and other authors, to its having been adminiſ- 
tered in ſuch ſmall doſes as not to produce injury. 
But fo diſcordant are the teſtimonies of authors on 
the ſubjeR, that the judgement is neceſſarily left 
ſuſpended, not only relative to the effedt of the bite, 
but to the nature of the poiſon itſelf, and its effect 
on the animal frame either when injected into the, 
blood; or received into the ſtomach. The poiſon of 
the viper, according to Dr. Mead, and his aſſociates 
in the experiment, is, © when diluted with a little 
warm water, very ſharp and fiery when taſted with 
the tip of the tongue, as if the tongue had been 
ſtruck through with ſomething ſcalding or — 
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this ſenſation went off in two or three hours; and 
one gentleman, who wonld not be ſatisfied without 
trying a large drop undiluted, found his tongue 
{welled, with a little inflammation ; and the ſore- 
neſs laſted two days.” On the contrary, the Abbe 
Fontana and tome others deſcribe it as of no parti- 
cular acrimony of taſte, but rather reſembling oil 
or gum ; and Dr. Ruſſel, in his work on Indian Ser- 
pents, affirms the ſame even of the poiſon of the 
cobra de capcllo. Nearly equal contradichons take 
place relative to the eftect of the viperine poiſon 
taken into the ſtomach; Boerhaave quoting the 
well-known cale of Jacob Sozzi, who at the court of 
the Duke of Tuſcany is ſaid to have ſwallowed three 
drams of this poilon without experiencing any ill 
effect; while Fontana, on the contrary, affirms, that 
this cannot be done with impunity, though it may 
not produce ſymptoms like thoſe of the bite. Some 
of the older writers equally diſagree on this point ; 
Matthiolus affirming, that when ſucked out of the 
wound it has proved fatal, while others have admit- 
ted the general opinion of the ancients, that it was 
harmleſs when thus received. | 
The {yaptoms,” ſays Dr. Mead, © which follow 
the bite of a viper, when it faſtens either one or 
both its greater teeth in any part of the body, are 
an acute pain in the place wounded, with a ſwelling, 
at firſt red, but afterwards livid, which by degrees 
Ipreads farther to the neighbouring parts; with 
great faintneſs, and a quick, though low, and ſome- 
times interrupted, pulſe; great ſickneſs at the ſto- 
mach, with bihous, convulſive vomitings, cold ſweats, 
and ſometimes pain about the navel; and if the cure 
be not ſpeedy, death itſelf, unleſs the ſtrength of 
nature prove ſufficient to overcome theſe diſorders: 
and though it does, the ſwelling ſtill continues in- 


flamed for ſome time; nay, in ſome caſes, more 


conſiderably upon the abating of the other ſymp- 
_ toms 
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toms than at the beginning ; and often from the 
{mall wound runs a ſanious liquor, and little puſtules 
are raiſed about it: the colour of the whole ſkin, in 
leſs than an hour, is changed yellow, as if the Pa- 
tient had the jaundice. Theſe miſchiefs (although 
different climates, ſeaſon of the year more or leſs 
hot, the greater or leſſer rage of the viper, the ani- 
mal itſelf of a larger or {maller ſize, and conſe- 


quently able to communicate more or leſs venom, 


the wound made deeper, in a part more nervous or 
tendinous, and therefore receiving more of the 
poiſonous liquor, and the like circumſtances, may 
variouſly heighten or abate them), yet uſually diſ- 
cover themſelves much after the ſame manner in all; 
unleſs the bite happen not to he accompanied with 
the effuſion of that liquor which is the main inſtru- 
ment and cauſe of this violent and ſhocking diſ- 
turbance.” | 

Dr. Mead cauſed ſeveral animals, viz. dogs, cats, 
and pigeons, to. be bitten by an enraged viper ; 
which animals generally died, ſome in a longer, and 
{ome in a ſhorter, ſpace of time; but it was obſerved 
that they all, immediately after being bitten, exhi- 
bited ſigns of acute pain, as if affected with ſickneſs, 
faintings, convulſions, & c. The head of a large vi- 
per lay three hours aſter it was cut off: it was per- 
fectly flaccid, and without motion: a pigeon, wounded 
on the thigh by the fangs of this head, was preſently 
convulfed, & c. as from the bite of the living animal, 
and died in ſeven hours. | 

The poiſon of the viper was in ancient times col- 
lected by barbarian nations as a poiſon for their ar- 
rows, the Scythians, according to Pliny, uſing it for 
that purpoſe mixed avith human blood : the poiſon 
ol other ſerpents is uſed in a ſimilar manner by ſa- 
vage nations at the preſent day. And in this theory 


of poiſoning darts there will appear nothing impro- 


bable when we conſider the effects of the variolous 
| matter 
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matter dried on the point of a lancet and uſed in 


4 


C Tt nt te iv 
The viperine poiſon,” {ays Boerhaave, is ren-. 
dered "64. "2h by digeſtion in, the ſtomach and 
bowels, ſo that it will not afterwards exert its ſad 
effefts on the blood; for a whole ounce of the vi- 
perine venom taken by the mouth vill not kill an 
animal; when at the {ame time a {mall needle only, 
dipped in the ſame fluid, taking up perhaps no more 
than a hundreth part of a drop, and then thruſt into 
the blood of the living animal, almoſt infallibly 
Er E 94/7 
al viper, JP. the ſame author, © being en: 
raged by the members of the Tuſcan, Academy, and 
then ſuffered to bite the noſe of a ſtrong bull, the 
animal died in a ſhort time, and being opened by 
the moſt expert anatomiſts, no uncommon alteration. 
could be perceived either in the ſolid or fluid parts 
of. the beaſt,” F 7 T6 36-43 19 165; 3% 11 $10 98215 
Many .attempts have been made in all ages for 
diſcovering means, to guard againſt the danger at- 
tending the bite of the viper. The Abbe Fontana 
has taken infinite pains on this important ſuhject, 


3-1 


no other perſon having had either the patience; or 


the courage to carry on ſuch a numher of expexi- 
ments, having made above ſix thouſand on this ſub- 
left. Volatile alkali, the various acids, vegetable 
and mineral alkalies, both mild and cauſtic, ſea ſalt 
and other neutral falts ; all of theſe, either taken in- 
uy or applied externally, are ſaid to be entirely 
ulele 8. According to his experiments, oils, parti- 
cularly the oil of turpentine, have ſome effect in 
preventing the fatal effects of this venom ; and he 
conſiders it as the moſt effettual, mode of applying 
this remedy, to bathe the part for a long time with 
al of turpentine applied as hot as poſſible. He 
conſiders it likewiſe uſeful to keep the part affected 


in water, either pure, or havi s ſea falt or ſome 
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other ſaline ſubſtance diffolved in it, or impregnated 


with quick-lime: this leſſens the pain and inflam- 
mation, and occifions the part to become livid or 
difeoloured. The effects of vomits feemed fome- 
what beneficial in preventing or leſſening the danger. 
But what ſeemed the moſt certainly effectual, was 
to cut out the wounded part a few ſeconds or mi- 
nutes after the-accident, always the ſooner the bet- 
ter; and the krger the animal wounded, the more 
time could be aJlowed'before- cutting out the piece. 
He finds that the nerves are not the conductors of 
the poiſon, which is only communicated by means 
of the blood; and he conſiders fuperficia} wounds 
as not dangerous. He believes that, to prevent 


- danger, it is ſufficient to ſtop the circulation in 


the part bitten; having found, by a vaſt number of 
experiments, that this prevented the internal or ge- 
neral diſeaſe of the ſyſtem by which death is pro- 


duged in confequence of a bite, and confining the 
venom to the part bitten, occaſioned it to alt upon 


the ma quantity of circulating fluid ſtopt there 
by the ligature, by which means it becomes decom- 
poſed or altered in its nature, and in a ſhort time is 
no longer capable of producing any internal d iſeaſe. 
The local diforder, indeed, produced thus, by con- 
ming the venom to the part bitten, was very ſevere, 
and Tometimes tended to gangrene: and, as it was 
more violent in proportion to the ſtrictneſs of the 
ligature and the continuance of its application, it 
becomes ĩmportant to know with fome preciſion, the 
degree of tenſion and the time neceffary for the hga- 
ture: to prodtice its falutary effect. | 
After remarking that, by bad treatment, the 
-ſighteft bite of a'viper may be changed into a con- 
ſiderable fore, which is even apt to become gan- 
ons, the abbe aſſures us that the venom of the 

viper is by no means fo dangerous as has been ſup- 
poſed. When, therefore, any one has been _ 
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by a viper, even although no remedies may have 


been uſed, there is no cauſe for deſpair; and it 


ought to be ſtrongly inculcated, that the very fear 
which is produced on this occaſion is frequently a 
principal cauſe of its fatal conſequences. The 
bite of a viper, ' fays Fontana, is by no means ne- 
ceſſarily mortal in its conſequences: even if bitten 


by two or three at once, the ſubſequent, diſorder 


would indeed be ſo much the more ſevere, but it 
would not in all probability prove mortal. Though 
a viper may have bitten a man in many different 

places, and may have exhauſted the 1 of Its 
Yenom in the wounds, ſtill there is no room for de 
ſpair.” Eſſay on Poiſons, ii. 45, 


In a ſupplement to his ſecond volume, the Abbe | 


Fontana informs us that, means of ſubſequent 
ex E he has aſcertained; that cauſtie, (lapis 
e ,) when mixed with the venom of yipers, 

ſtroys its power completely. He is therefore con- 
yinced that this is the only certain ſpecific, and 
ought to be applied as ſoon as poſſible after the bite; 
ſome light inciſions being firſt made, to enahle the 
cauſtic to penetrate to the ſeat of the venom. Some- 
times, however,, this remedy may not be applied in 
tune, or it may- not mix with the venom. It may 
not always be poſlible to make the cauſtic penetrate 
into every part Where the venom has already gone. 
The holes which have been made by the fangs of the 
Viper are very ſmall, nay often inviſible,, and extend 
in various directions and to uncertain depths. The 
inflammation and tumeſaction which ſupervene, ſtill 
farther augment, the difficulty of diſcovering the 
exact ſituations of the wounds. Hence the inciſions, 
recommended, before applying the cauſtie, muſt in 
ſome meaſure be made at random. Beſides, the ve; 
nom may chance to be ſuddenly and in conſiderable 
quantity introduced into the ſyſtem of the wounded 
animal, ſhould the poiſon fang happen to-penetrate 
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any of its veſſels, more eſpecially one of the larger 
veins. In this way, as the venom would be carried 
very quickly, and in conſiderable quantity, direct. 
to the heart; the bite would be almoſt inſtantaneoufſ 
followed by death; and this caſe is abfblutely with- 
out remedy. Hence, as the abbE admits, cauſtic 
cannot be pronounced an infalliblè remedy in every 
poſſible cafe of the bite of vipers: yet, there can 
be no doubt of its uſefulneſs, and 4; may even be 
conſidered as the real and only ſpecific remedy. ' 
Such are the reſults deductible from the experi- 
ments which have been made by Abbe Fontana, on 
the nature and effects of the venom of vipers; the 
moſt numerous and beſt- conducted ſet of experi- 


ments that has hitherto been made on this intereſting 


When angry, the viper opens its formidable 
mouth, armed with poiſon fangs, and projects its 
forked tongue, which is agitated with ſuch ve- 
loeity, that it ſeems even to ſparkle ; and the light 
is reflected from it in ſuch a manner as to make it 
appear phoſphoric. Anciently the tongue of the 
viper was conſidered as a ſpecies of dart, with which 
it was able to wound its prey; it was believed that 
the venom was ſituated at its double tip, which was 
thus compared to a poiſoned arrow. This error has 
probably originated from its being remarked, that 
the viper always darts out its tongue rapidly when 
about to bite. The tongue is contained in a kind of 
ſheath, in which there is no venom whatever, and 
the principal uſe of the tongue is to catch infſetts, 
which form part of the food of vipers. 
The jaws of the viper are articulated in ſuch a 
manner as to admit. of being opened very wide : 
beſides which, the two fides of each jaw are united 
together ſo as to allow of each fide being moved 
ſeparately ſrom and independent of the other; by 
wWahich means the animal is greatly alliſted in 11s power 
l e 0 
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of ſwallowing its prey. Having fixed the teeth of 
both jaws on one ſide into the prey which it has 


ſeized, it advances the other ſide of both jaws, and, 


fixing the teeth of this ſide, draws it back towards 
the throat; while again the oppofite fide of both 
jaws is puſhed forwards to do the ſame ; and by this 
alternation the viper is enabled to force over its 
throat animals of conſiderable ſize, ſometimes even 
larger in diameter than its own body. In theſe caſes, 
indeed, this vaſt maſs of food remains for a conſider- 
able time in the eſophagus or ſtomach, or partly in 
both, before it is digeſted. At laſt, however, the 
digeſtible parts are gradually diſſolved by the digeſ- 
tire gaſtric juices into a ſemifluid paſte ; while thoſe 
parts; over which the digeſtive faculty has no power, 
ue rejected again by the animal. We obſerved, 
(ſays M. Charas, ) in a large part of the body of a 
ard, which a viper vomited up twelve days after 
being taken, that, of the head and forelegs and the 
forepart of the body, which had been fully within 
the Romach of the viper, nothing remained beſides 
the bones; whereas the reſt of the body, with the 
ind legs and tail, remained as freſh as if it had only 
been ſwallowed that day.” 245 | 

Like a great number of other ſerpents, and ſeve- 
al oviparous quadrupeds, the viper feeds on ſmall 
nlefts, which it catches by means of its double 
tongue: it hkewiſe devours larger infects, ſuch as 
beetles and cantharides, and even thoſe which are 
"ten very noxious, ſuch as ſcorpions. Beſides all 
theſe, it preys on ſmall lizards, young frogs, and 
metimes ſmall mice, young moles; and even to- 
(rably large toads, without any ſeeming diſguſt at 
heir bad. flavour, or appearing to be injured by 
heir ſuppoſed venomous juices. ' + D 
me viper can exiſt a very long time without eat- 
ug; and ſome writers have aſſerted that it can live 
Jear or even longer without any nouriſhment; 
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This very long faſt is perhaps exaggerated ; but it is 
certain that it may live for ſeveral months without 
food. Mr. Pennant kept ſeveral in a box for more 
than ſix months without food, and yet they did not 
ſeem to have loſt any of their uſual vivaciouſneſs. 
It would even appear, that this very long faſt does 
not only neither ſuſpend nor injure their vital func- 
0 but that it does not even produce any violent 

= th ol hunger; for M. Charas, in his anatomical 
deſcription of the viper already cited, mentions hay- 
ing ſhut up ſome vipers for ſeveral days along with 
mice and hzards, and, though they killed thele ani- 
mals, they did not uſe them as food. 

The viper, though ſo much dreaded on account 
of its bite, has been very highly eſteemed, both by 
the ancients and moderns, in a medical view, and 
uſed as a reſtorative and ſtrengthening diet. This 
idea ſeems to have originated from the animal's caſt 
ing its ſkin, like other ſnakes, - and thus appearing, 
as it. were, in a ſtate of renovated youth; and the 
ſnake being made the emblem. of health, and con- 
ſecrated to Æſculapius, muſt have depended on the 
ſame idea. The ancients uſed the fleſh of the viper 
in leprous and other caſes. The Greek phyſician 
Craterus, mentioned ſo often by Cicero in his epil- 

les to Atticus, cured, as Porphyrius relates, a mi- 
table ſlave, whoſe ſkin in a ſtrange manner fell oft 
from his bones, by adviſing him to feed on vipers 

fleſh in the manner of fiſh. Antonius Muſa, phyſi- 
Cian to Geis C:efar (Auguſtus), is ſaid by Pliny 
to have ordered the eating of ,vipers in the, caſe of 
otherwiſe , incurable ulcers, Ack! by this method 
were quickly healed. Galen ſays that thoſe who are 
afflicted with elephantiaſis are. wonderfully relieved 


* 


by eating viper's fleſh dreſled. like eels; and relates 
very remarkable: cures of this diſeaſe performed) 
means of viper wine. Aretæus, who probably lived 
about the, ſame time with Galen, and who of all the 


ancients 
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ancients has moſt accurately deſcribed the above diſ- 
order, commends, as Craterus did, the eating of vi- 

inſtead of fiſh in the ſame diſeaſes. Lopez, in 
his Hiſtory of Congo, ſays the negroes eat roaſted 
adders, and account them a moſt delicious food. In 
India the cobra de capello is ſaid to be ſucceſsfully 
given to de eaten by perſons in long waſtings and 
declines. In France and Italy the broth, jelly, and 
fleſh, of vipers is in much eſteem as a reſtorative me- 
dicine. Dr. Mead thinks the beſt method is to boil 
them like fiſh ; „ and if this will not go down, 
though it is really delicious fare,” to make uſe of 
wine in which they have been digeſted two or three 
days in a getitle heat, from which, he fays, he has 


ſeen very good effects in obſtinate lepras. 

l Though from theſe atteſtations it ſufficiently ap- 
$ pears that the fleſh of the viper is really nutritive 
- and good, yet, as a medicine, it does not appear to 
„ excel that of eels; and, notwithſtanding the opinion 
e of Dr. Mead, on the efficacy of this reptile as a nu- 
„ tient, Dr. Cullen does not allow it to have any pe- 
e culiar powers as an aliment, nor does he admit that 
er here is the ſlighteſt foundation for allowing them as 
m A medicine. He conſiders ſuch a ſuppoſition of their 
1 ſirtues exiſting in any uncommon degree, as a mark, 
i- among many others, of the weakneſs and folly of 


the ancients, and equally of their preſent followers. 
The common viper does not avoid other indivi- 


. bak of the ſame ſpecies; they rather ſeem at cer- 
ny tain ſeaſons of the year to ſeek each other. During 
unter ſeveral vipers are often found rolled up to- 
z0d gether, under heaps of ſtones or in hollows of old 
are 


valls. It is probable that they thus congregate on 
purpoſe to augment their natural heat, in oppolition 
to the effect of the ſeaſon, and thereby to put off as 
long as poſſible. the ſeaſon of torpidity and of abſo- 
lute privation. | 
hen the ſkin of the vi per becomes ini the ſmalleſt 

| degree 
»*+of 
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degree injured, it immediately ceaſes to be ſupplied 
with nouriſhment, and a new, ſkin begins to form 
below the old one. On this account it is, that almoſt 
all vipers, when taken, are found to have two fkins : 
the old ſkin, which: is leſs or more injured or de- 
cayed ; and the new ſkin, which is leſs or more ad- 
vanced in its growth. They throw off their old ſkin 
in the fine weather of ſpring, and the new ſkin, 
when firſt diſcovered, is far more lively in its colours 
than the old. It frequently happens that this new 
ſkin becomes injured by ſome means or other dur- 
ing the ſummer ; in which caſe it dries and becomes 
ſhrivelled, and falls off about the end of autumn, 
deing replaced by another new {kin which has grown 
during ſummer : thus, ſometimes, the viper changes 
- Its ſkin twice in one year. 

The viper is viviparous, producing its young. 
completely formed towards the cloſe of ſummer 
On the 4th. of Auguſt, 1755,” ſays Mr. White, 
« we ſurpriſed a large female viper, which ſeemed 
very heavy, and bloated, as it lay on the graſs, baſk- 
ing in the ſun. When we came to cut it up, we 
found that the abdomen was crowded with young, 
fifteen in number ;. the ſhorteſt of which meaſured 
full ſeven inches, and were about the fize of full- 
grown earthworms. This little fry iſſued into the 
world with the true viper ſpirit about them, ſhev- 
ing great alertneſs as ſoon as diſengaged from the 
belly of the dam : they twiſted and wriggled about, 
and ſet themſelves up, and gaped very wide when 
touched with a ſtick, ſhewing maniſeſt tokens of 
menace and defiance, though as yet they had no 
manner of fangs that we could find even with the 
help of our glaſſes.” 5 | 

The common viper takes ſix or ſeven years to ac. 
quire its full ſize; but is capable of propagation at 
two or three years of age. The male and female 


uſyally unite-in the month of May. The female 
4944 N carries 
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carries her young for three or four months ; after 
which, if the ſummer heats ſtill continue, ſhe again 
ſeeks out the male, and produces a ſecond litter in 
the ſame year. 8 
Some of the ancients, too fond of the marvellous, 
have alleged, that, in the ſexual union, the male 
inſerted his head into the throat of the female, by 
which ſhe became impregnated; while the female 
as a recompenſe, hit off his head: as a ſequel to the 


fable, they relate that the young vipers, after being 


hatched in the belly of their mother, ate their way 
through, and thus revenged the death of their father. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xx. There is not, however, 
any neceſſity to take up time in refuting theſe ab- 


ſurd ideas. The common viper copulates and comey, 
us 


into the world like all other viparous ſerpents; b 
the ancients, and even ſome moderns, have too of- 
ten taken particular facts, or ſingular accidents, or 
even exaggerated ſtories, as general laws on which 
to build opinions and ſyſtems. It would appear 
that, in this particular caſe, they were diſpoled to 
believe that one generation of animals ſo much 
dreaded could not procure exiſtence without deſtroy- 
ing the preceding generation, h | 
In the anatomical deſcription of the viper, by 
M. Charas, we have the following account of the 
male and female parts. © In the male, -the two 
teſticles are long, rounded, a little flattened length- 
wile, and ſomewhat pointed at each extremity, 
They are white, and of a glandular texture. The 
right teſticle is rather more than an inch long, while 
that on the left ſide is ſhorter and ſomewhat ſmaller. 
Their diameter is about the ſize of the wing- quill of 
a large fowl: the two are differently placed ; that 
on the right ſide beginning immediately below the 
gall-bladder, while the left one begins about two- 
thirds of an inch lower. They are both fuſpended 
irom the bottom of the liver by two ſtrong mem- 
Var. XII. No. 158. 38 branes, 
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branes, Which are attached to their upper extre- 
mities. The teſticles are uſually ſurrounded by a 
quantity of. fat, in ſuch a manner thar it is difficult 
to dilcover them, being ſo much of a colonr with 
the fat. From about the middle of the inner ſide 
of each of the teſtes, a long, ſlender, and ſomewhat 
ſolid, ſubſtance is obſerved, which is even whiter 
than they, and which is attached to their inner ſide 
all the way to their inferior extremities ; this bod 
may be named the epididymus; and from the lower 
end of each of theſe begins a ſmall, bright white, 
flattifh, and varicoſe, veſſel, for the moſt part filled 
with a milky fluid. Theſe ſpermatic veſſels are very 
delicate, and are contorted in a very elegant form, 
dike a collar of SS; and proceed downwards, be- 
tween the gut and the kidneys; thence, along the 
ureters, to the hole in the loweſt gut near the anus. 
The ſpermatic veſſels become ftraight, near their 
opening into the gut; and are accompanied, in 
their whole length, by arteries and veins. About 
the extremity of each of the ſpermatic veſſels, we 
find a ſmall glandular body, ſimilar in ſize and form 
to a feed of the holy thiſtle, which may be conſi- 
Vdered as proſtates, or ſeminal veſicles ; and theſe 
are placed along and below the double penis. They 
are always filled with a milky fluid, ſimilar to that 
found in the ſpermatic veſſels. Some anatomiſts 
have conſidered theſe glandular bodies as a ſecond 
pair of teſtes ; as if that were neceſſary in an animal 
that is furniſhed with a double penis: but their ſub- 
ſtance is quite different in appearance from that of 
the true teſtes, 'and they are evidently mere recepta- 
ales of the feminal fluid. 8 
The male viper has two diſtin penes, exactly 
ſimilar in all reſpects, and attached to each other. 
Theſe are about the fame length with the tail of the 
individual : they begin at the extremity of the tail, 
on its under fide, and are ſituated exactly _—y It 
| elow 
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below the {kin quite cloſe to each other. They be- 
come larger as they extend upwards; and end at 
the root of the tail, where each has an opening cloſe 
to the anus, which lies between them. Each of theſe 
is formed of two carnous bodies, cloſely joined to- 
gether, which unite, each pair, into one glans at 
the point; and each penis is provided with its pro- 
per prepuce and erettor muſcles. Each penis is co- 
vered by a number of very hard and white. pointed 
ſubſtances, having their points turned in various di- 
rections; and theſe are larger towards the glans. 
The penes are generally concealed within the body; 
and, except when about to copulate, can only be 
ſeen by forcibly preſſing them out. They are about 
the ſize of a date nut, and about two thirds its length ; 
the glans being quite covered over with the prickly 
ſubſtance, like the ſkin of a hedgehog. The-hole 
by which the penes come out is ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong muſcle, firmly attached to the ſkin, and which 
likewiſe acts as ſphincter ani. = 

The ſemale viper has two ovaries, which are of 
the ſame form with the male teſtes, but longer and 
larger, They are placed each at the ſide and near 
the bottom of the two horns of the uterus; that on 
the right ſide being higher than the left, as is the 
cale in the male teſtes, to which they are very 
ſimilar in colour and appearance. The right ovar 
is about an inch and a half long, by two and a half 


lines in breadth ; that on the left being ſomewhat - 


imaller. In female vipers that have been long kept 
in captivity, and are-become very lean, and in ſuch 
as have their eggs already conſiderably enlarged, 
theſe ovaries are found greatly diminiſhed in ſize, 
much ſhrivelled, and placed conſiderably lower, than 
in the above deſcription. _ 

* The vulva, or beginning of the uterus, is pretty 
thick and compoſed of two coats, and is placed 
above the rectum, into which it opens by a large 
orifice, of ſufficient dilatability to receive both of 
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the male penes at one time in copulation. It is 
about the ſize of a finger nail, and ſoon divides into 
two ſeparate cells, to admit the two penes. The 
inſide is very hard and full of wrinkles. To each of 
thele cells is a ſeparate uterus, which extend up- 
wards, between the kidneys and inteſtines on each 
ſide, to near the bottom of the ftomach, where they 
are ſuſpended by ligaments from near the liver; 
and are likewife attached in their whole courſe by 
a number of ligaments fixed to the ſpine. Thele 
uteri are compoſed of two ſoſt, thin, tranſparent, 
coats, and contain at firſt the eggs, and afterwards 
the young vipers, and are extremely dilatable, that 
they may accommodate themſelves to the growth of 
a great number of young.” | 

The eggs of the common viper are divided into 
two parcels, that on the right ſide being uſually the 


moſt numerous; and each of theſe is inclofed by 


a membrane, which may be confidered as the uterus. 
The number of eggs varies in different individuals, 
from twelve or thirteen to twenty or twenty-five ; 
and, when at perfection, are about the ſize of a 
ſmall bird's egg. The young viper is rolled up, each 
within its own egg, and receives its nouriſhment 
from the fluid matter of the egg, by means of a 
navel-ftring and fort of placenta. After it has pier- 
ced the egg and come into the world, this after- 
burthen ſtill remains, and is removed by the mo- 
7. 3 3 | 

It has been ſaid, that the mother viper does not 
abandon her young until they have acquired a con- 
ſiderable fize, that they may be able to deferid and 
take” care of themſelves: and it has even been al- 
ſerted that, when frightened, they fought refuge 
within their mother's ſtomach ; paſſing through her 
mouth and throat, and returning by the ſame road 
when the danger is over. There is no need ſeriouſly 
to refute this ridiculous fable. , If ever young e 
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have been obſerved to be ſwallowed by their mother, 
or at leaſt by a large viper, they have unqueſtiona- 
bly been made a ſacrifice to hunger, and certain] 
were not thus placed in ſecurity from danger. Such 
an obſervation, if well authenticated, can only be 
adduced as a farther proof of voracious appetite in 
the viper ; which preys often on ſmall lizards, young 
adders, and even ſometimes on its own newly-pro- 
duced young, as many other animals do. 

Synonymes.—Coluber berus, Linn. and Gmel. Vi- 
pera, Geſner. Viper, Penn, &c. Common viper, 
Shaw, Vipere, Ency. mcth. and Cepede. Common 
viper of Europe, Ency. Lond. 

Seba furniſhes four varieties of this ſpecies, and 
there are certainly many more. 

8. With ſpots on the top of the back roundiſh, 
almoſt running into a ſtripe: thoſe near the end of 
the tail tranſverſe. Inhabits India.—Seba, ii. t. 9. f. 3: 

. Tawnyiſh : head variegated : neck ſlender. In- 
habits St. Euſtatius.—Seba, t. 36. f. 2. 

5. Arch of the hind-head intercepting a white ſpot. 
inhabits India.—Seba, 1. t. 33. f. 5. 

, Spot on the head many-parted. Inhabits the 
Celebes. Seba, 11. t. 59. f. 1. 1 

The following, alſo from Seba, may be conſidered 
8 varieties of the common viper. 

The Zrzoa. Of the ſize and general appearance 
of the common viper, but differing in colour, bein 
of a pale yellow, with the marks on the head, dor- 
ſal band, and lateral ſpots, of a reddiſh cheſnut co- 
lour: perhaps no other than a variety of the viper; 
jet the head is repreſented as covered in front with 
large ſcales: native of the Indian iſlands.Vipera 
orientalis, Hebreis -zeboa, græcis hend, dicta, 
Seba, ii. 78. f. 1. N 

The Borquarrara. Extremely reſembling the 
| preceding, but of larger ſize: colour cinereous yel-' 

low, with cheſnut-coloured dorſal ſtripe, conſiſting of 
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large well-defined rhomboid ſpots touching each 
other: lateral ſpois, ovate, diſtinct, and reddifh 
brown : head marked by a divaricated ſincar ſtripe 
on the top, the ends pointing backwards.—Serpens 
Indica, dt uatrara ditta, Scha, f. 4 

The Marralox. A beautiiul ſnake, about the ſize 
of the common viper, and of a bright yellow co- 
Jour, with a black. dorſal ſtripe conſiſting of rather 
fmall, numerous, alterate, {quariſh, ſpots, (but with 
round, projecting ends,) united to a middle black 
line: lateral ſpots of ſimilar form, but of a fed co- 
lour: ſides of the body, near the ſcuta, ſpeckled 
with black: head rather large, of a ſomewhat length- 
enced form, covered in front with large ſcales, and 
variegated with black ſpots : abdomen yellow, ſpot- 
ted with black : tail rather long, and gradually ta- 
pering to a fine point. ——Mapalon, Scha, from Ray, 
331. | 


Tas GREEN-AND-YELLOW VIPER. 


_ ABDOMINAL ſcuta 206, ſubcaudal ſquamz 107. 
This might with propriety be called © the common 
harmleſs Frenchzviper.” It is very common in ſeveral 
of the provinces of France, particularly in the ſouth, 
where it is found abundant in woods, and in moiſt 
ſhady places. It ſeems confined to the temperate re- 
gions of the ancient world, as it has not hitherto been 
diſcovered in any of the warmer countries, nor in 
America ; and certainly does not inhabit the north, 
as it is not noticed by the celebrated Swediſh natu- 
raliſt Linnaeus. | 
This ſpecies is as perfectly innocuous as the adder 
or common viper is noxious. Its colours are brighter 
and more lively; it is conſiderably larger, more ele- 
gant in its proportions, more active in its movements, 
and more gentle in its manners, than the adder or 
'common viper. Inſtead of bringing forth its yuh 
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Quite formed, theſe do not break from the enveloping 


membranes of the eggs until fome time after ex- 
truſion. Notwithſtanding all theſe diffimilitudes, 
between this viper and the venomous ſerpents of 
this genus, the green-and-yellow viper, from its ex- 
ternal reſemblance to theſe, has long been looked 
on as venomous ; and has in conſequence been un- 
juſtly perſecuted and deſtroyed, as a noxious ani- 
mal; and very few perſons can perſuade themſelves 
to handle it, or even to look at it, without dread. 

This ſpecies is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from all other 
ſerpents, and particularly from the venomous vi- 
pers, by its beautiful colours, which are pretty 
:onſtant and regular. The top of the head is ſome- 
what flattened. The eyes are ſurrounded by a row 
of golden yellow ſcales. The muzzle 1s rounded, 
the lips being covered with large yellow ſcales ra- 
ther pale ; of which there are twenty-ſeven on the 
upper jaw, and twenty on the lower. Uſually the 
outer row of teeth in each jaw conſiſts of thirteen 
on each ſide, and ten of each fide in each jaw in 
the inner row; making in all ninety-two ſmall hol- 
low tranſparent white and fixed teeth in both jaws. 
Having ſtated it to be harmleſs, we need hardly fay 
that it has no moveable ſangs. 

The whole upper ſurface of the body, from the 
muzzle to the tip of the tail, is black or very dark 
green, covered all over with a great number of 
liripes, which are formed of ſmall yellow ſpots of 
various ſhapes, ſome elongated, others lozenge-ſha- 
ped, and ſo on; theſe are ſomewhat larger towards 
the ſides than on the back. The belly is yellowiſh; 
each of its large plates having a black dot at each 
end, and a very narrow black edge, forming on the 
Whole along each fide a very regular row of alternate 
dots and {mall black ſtreaks. 1 

This beautiful viper uſually grows to the length 
ol three or four feet, of which the tail is about a 


fourth 
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fourth part : when of this ſize, it is from two to 
three inches 1n its greateſt diameter. 

After being taken, it becomes docile, and is ſuſ- 
ceptible of being in a great degree domeſticated. 
It may be taught to perform a number of evolutions 
by ſignal; and we often ſee children tie vipers of 
this ſpecies by the tail, and make them creap along 
in any direction they chuſe. It allows itſelf to be 
twiſted round the arms or neck, to be rolled up in a 
ſpiral, and turned about or hung up in any way, 
without ſhowing any ſymptoms of anger or dillike ; 
and even ſeems pleaſed to be thus teaſed and played 
with by its maſters. As its gentleneſs of diſpoſition 
and want of venom are not generally known, even 
by the inhabitants of the countries which it fre- 
quents, mountebanks make uſe of it' for amuſing 
and impoſing upon the people, whom they perſuade 
that they poſſeſs ſecret arts for charming a venomous 
reptile into obedience to the ſlighteſt geſture. 

Wherever the winter cold is any way levere, this 
viper conceals itſelf, towards the = of autumn, 
in ſubterraneous holes or other retreats, where it 
remains in a degree of torpor through the winter. 
On the return of the fine weather of ſpring, it re- 
vives and caſts its ſkin like other ſerpents. After 
getting a new ſkin, and having recovered its powers 
by the warmth of the ſeaſon and abundance of food, 
it ſeeks out a mate; and at this ſeaſon its amorous 
hiſſings may be heard among the graſs. At this pe- 
riod its ardour ſeems conſiderable, as it will often 
attack, though it cannot materially hurt, ſuch as 
diſturb its intercourſe. | 

Bomare, in his Dictionary of Natural Hiſtory, re- 
lates an inſtance of familiarity and attachment, in 
a viper which he calls the common French ſerpent, 
and which probably may be referred to this ſpecies. 
It was ſo fond of a woman who kept and fed it, that 


it often rubbed along her arms, as if to careſs ber; 
| conceale 


— K 
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concealed itſelf among her clothes, or even in her 
boſom. It was even obedient to her voice, came to 
her when called, followed her continually, even 
ſeemed to know her laugh, and would turn to her 
as ſhe walked, as if waiting her orders. On one 
occaſion, Bomare ſaw her throw this faithful ſerpent 


into the water from a boat, as ſhe was floating down 


a conſiderable river; ſtill obedient to her voice, it 
endeavoured to ſwim after the boat ; but, exhauſted 
with ſatigue and the ſtrength of the waves, it was 
ſoon drowned. 

Synonymes.—Couleuvre commune, Ency: meth. 
Verte et jaune, Cepede. Serpent ſamilier, Bomare. 

Perhaps the Sardinian viper deſcribed by Cetti, 
under the name of colubro uccellatore, from its climb- 
ing trees after birds, may be referred. to this ſpecies. 
That viper is very common in Sardinia, where it 


preys on eggs and young birds. Its back is of a 


black colour, variegated with yellow, and the belly 


zs yellow: Its ordinary length is forty inches, and 
its largeſt diameter two. Its belly is covered by two 


hundred and nineteen large plates, and the under 
fide of the tail by an hundred and two pairs of ſmall 
plates. Like our preſent ſpecies, it has no poifon 
fangs, and conſequently is not venomous. Abdo- 
minal ſcuta 219, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 102.—Colu- 
brou cellatore, Cetti. 


Taz GRAPHIC VIPER. 


BODY cinereous, marked above with blackiſh cha- 
ratteriform lines, and pale abdomen variegated with 
brown. Abdominal ſcuta 143, ſubcaudal ſcales 73. 

Size of the common viper, C. berus. Colour 
above glaucous, with a tinge of ferruginous, and 
marked all over the back and ſides with narrow black 
lireaks like writing, edged on the exterior ſides with 
mall longitudinal whitiſh marks, the edges of the 
ſcales being of that colour. Abdomen pale or white, 

Vol. XII. No. 158. 31 the 
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the edges or ſides of the ſcuta (and in ſome. parss 
the middle) marked with large ſquare blackiſh-brown 
patches. Tail long and flender ; abdomen ſeparated 
from the upper parts by a very diſtin ſide-line. 
Head ſcarcely larger than the neck, of a longiſh 
form, and covered with large ſcales: behind each 
eye a large and long triangular dark patch, incluc- 
ing an oval white one. Delcribed by Dr. Shaw ſrom 
a ſpecimen in the Britiſh Muſeum : it alſo occurs in 
the Muſeum of Dr. Hunter. Inhabits America. 

Synonymes.—Coluber graphicus, Shaw. Serpens 
de moculo Americana, Seba. 


Tax COACH-WHIP VIPER. 


EXTREMELY long, and ſlender; brown, with 
pale abdomen. | 

This is a very long and ſlender ſpecies, meaſuring 
from four to ſix feet or more in length: its colour 
is an uniform duſky brown, paleſt beneath ; it is, 
according to Cateſhy, its firſt deſcriber, © very ac- 
tive and nimble, running very {wiftly : inoffenſive; 
yet the Indians report, not without gaining many 
proſelytes to their ſilly belief, that it will, by a jirk 
of its tail, ſeparate a man in two parts.” In is a 
native of North America, and not uncommon in 
Carolina and Virginia. 

Synonymes.—Coluber flagellum, Shaw. Coach- 
whip ſnake, Cateſby. - 


0 Tun T/ENIATED VIPER. 


GLAUCOUS, with two very broad black bands, 
| the ſides ſpotted with black, and the ſcuta marked 
| on each ſide by a ſemiorbicular black ſpot. Abdo- 
1 minal ſcuta 148, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 67. 
| Size and proportion of the berus. General co- 
. lour glaucous; abdomen paler: along the back, from 
head to tail, an extremely broad and conſpicuous 


pair of black fillets, leaving a whitiſh ſpace in the 
middle. 


vj LY 
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middle. Sides of the body below the fillets blue, 
and. ſpotted, with black marks ; ſcuta marked on 
each ſide at a {mall diſtance from their commence- 
ment, by a ſmalliſh ſemi-orbicular black ſpot. Head 
obtuſe, covered with large ſcales, and marked by a 
dilated blackiſh ſpot and a ſharp-pointed white line 
pointing towards the ſnout. Tail ſlender, and gra- 
dually tapering to a point. Deſcribed from a ſpe- 
cimen in the Britiſh Muſeum.—Coluber tænijatus, 
Sha. 


Tux DECOROUS VIPER. 


BLUISH-GREEN, with a double lateral black 
band, and the neck ſpotted on each ſide with black. 
Abdominal ſcuta 170, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 132. 

Habit ſlender and flagelliform: length about two 
ſeet and a half. Colour pale, blueiſh, gilded green, 
with irideſcent variegations ; beneath paler or more 
inclining to white; on each ſide the body, near the 
abdomen, a double black ſtripe. Head longiſh, large 
ſcaled, unſpotted, and marked on each fide, through 
the eyes, by a broadiſh black ſtripe broken into 
ſpots, and which, paſſing to ſome little diſtance 
along the neck, becomes divided, and forms the 
double lateral {tripe before mentioned. Eyes large. 
Tail very long, ſlender, and gradually tapering to 
a fine point. Deſcribed from a ſpecimen in the 
Britiſh Muſeum.—-Coluber decorus, 'Shaw. 


Tux BILINEATED VIPER. 


BODY rufous, with two gold-yellow ſtripes. Ab- 
dominal ſcuta 205, ſubcaudal ſcales 99. 

This is deſcribed by Cepede, who informs us that 
it is a beautiful ſyecies, meaſuring about two feet 
one inch in total length, the tail mealuring fix 
Inches and a half, The colour of the upper parts is 
ruſous, each ſcale bordered with yellow; and down 
the back, from the back of the head to the end of 
the tail, run two bright gold-yellow ſtripes. The 
312 head 
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head is furniſhed with large ſcales, and thoſe on the 
body are ſmooth or uncarinated. Its native country 
is unknown, but is ſuppoſed to be India. It is harm- 
leſs. .. 

. Synonymes.—Coluber bilincatus, Shaw, Double- 


rate, Cepede. 


4 


Tux BUGLE VIPER, 
BODY blue, with a black middle-ſiripe ſpotted 


with white, and two lateral white ſtripes. Abdomi- 
nal ſcuta 166, ſubcaudal ſcales 163. 

A beautiful ſpecies: in length about ſiſtcen or 
ſixteen inches. Colour of the upper parts blue, 
with three narrow equidiſtant ſtripes from head to 
tail, the two lateral ſtripes being white, the middle 
one black, marked by a row of ſmall white ſpecks 
alternately oblong and round, repreſenting a ſmall 
ſtring of beads and bugles. Head large-ſcaled, and 
marked on each ſide by three or ſour ſpots forming 
a band acroſs the eyes, the top ſpotted with pale 
blue marks bordered with black: the abdomen is 
white, each ſcutum being marked at its edge, near 
the body, with a ſmall black ſpeck, forming two 
rows down the abdomen. Native country unknown : 
deſcribed by Cepede from a ſpecimen in the royal 
imperial cabinet at Paris. It has no poiſon fangs. 

Synonymes— Coluber gemmatus, Shaw. Chapelet, 


Tnz EIGHT-LINED VIPER. 


BODY ſubferruginous, with eight black lines. 
Abdominal ſcuta 185, ſubcaudal ſquamz 65. 

About the ſize of a middling earthworm. Colour 
pale ſerruginous, marked by eight diſtin black lines 
or ſtripes from head to tail ; the two principal ones 
running down the top of the back, and the reſt, 
which are narrower, down the ſides. Head ſcarcely 
larger than the neck, large-ſcaled, blunt-noſed, _ 
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marked over the ſnout by a tranſverſe black band 
paſſing through the eyes: the two principal or dor- 
{al ſtripes unite in a ſharp point on the top of the 
ad : abdomen white: tail ſhort, meaſuring about 
an inch and half, and tapering pretty ſuddenly. 
Deſcribed by Shaw from ſpecimens in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, having the appearance of very young ani- 


mals. Native country unknown. —Coluber octoli- 
neatus, Shar, 


Tur INTESTINAL VIPER. 


BODY ſubferruginous, marked above by three 
white lines, the dorſal one forked on the head, the 
abdomen variegated with black and white. 

A ſlender ſpecies, deſcribed and figured by Seba, 
neaſuring about a ſoot and half in length. Colour 
above pale ferruginous marked by three narrow 
vhite lines, of which that on the back is continued 
to the top of the ſnout, where it divides into two 
lreaks : abdomen whitiſh variegated with tranſverſe 
black bars. Head rather large, and, ſo far as appears 
Iron) Seba's figure, covered with ſmall fcales. Na- 
me of Guinea. f 


Synonymes.—Coluber inteſtinalis, Shaw. Ser- 
entula gracilis, Seba. 


Tux WHITE-AND-BLACK VIPER. 


WHITE, with black ſpots. Abdominal ſcuta 135, 
lWeaudal quamæ 48. | 


SYnonymes. — Coluber leucomelas, Gmel. fro 
nov. C. albus maculis nigris, Bodd. White and 
Mack viper, Ency. Lond. LETT 

bmelin quotes the ſame numbers from Gronovius, 
It this and the exalbidus ; but quotes a different 


Pumber from Boddaert. The plates and ſhort de- 
Miptions differ. 


; 
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Tux SWEDISH VIPER. 


COLOUR of ruſty iron, with a black flexuous 
band on the back, and the head whitiſh beneath. 
Abdominal ſcuta 140-150, ſubcaudal ſquamz 34-39. 

This ſpecies has conſiderable reſemblance to the 
adder, or common viper, C. berus; but ſeems 
chiefly to inhabit the more northern countries of 
Europe. It is very common in Sweden, and is there 
reckoned extremely venomous ; and has been ob- 
ſerved in Pruſſia by Wulf. The general colour is 
dufky red; the head being whitiſh, with a heart- 
ſhaped dark ſpot on the crown. Along the back is 
a row of dark round ſpots, which touch each other 
in ſeveral places. It is much ſmaller than the com- 


mon viper, not exceeding nine inches and a half WI * 
in length. It is ſaid to be moſt frequent in the It 
province of Smoland, where it is greatly dreaded by c0, 
the inhabitants, who conſider its bite as mortal. In WI 'Þ: 
the Memoirs of the Swediſh Academy 1s an account he: 
of a young man, a labourer, bit by this animal on loy 
the toe of the leſt foot: in fix hours {pace the whole a fe 

a fe 


leg and thigh were red and ſwelled ; the pulle inter- 
mitted, and the patient was oppreſſed with pains 8 
in the head and bowels, accompanied by laſſitude, . &. 
&c. the juice of the aſn- leaves being in Sweden 1 
popular ſpecific in ſimilar cafes, a glaſs of the ex- 


fled juice, mixed with wine, was exhibited ever) A; 
half hour, and a cataplaſm of the bruiſed leaves ap- This 
Plied to the wound: in the evening a glaſs of warn reral 
olive oil was ſwallowed. By theſe means the patient ſane 
was greatly relieved ; ſlept well during the nighi ily 
and found the ſwelling much reduced by the nest Its co] 
morning; but, neglecting to repeat the ſame re 2 
medies, it again returned, and was again diflipatec es 

by the ſame applications, and in two or three da} = 
the patient recovered —Linnzus, however, is fal uhh 


to have been not ſo fortunate in his attempts to 4 
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by means of olive-oil, a woman wounded by this 
kind of viper, ſince the medicine proved ineffica- 
cious, and the woman died. 

Synony mes. Coluber cherſea, Linn. and Gmel. 
| Aſpis colore ferrugineo, Aldrov. Cherſea, Cepede. 
Eſping in Swediſh, Swediſh viper, Shaw. Solitary 
viper, Eucij. Lond. 


Tun SCYTHIAN VIPER, 


BLACK above, white beneath. Abdominal ſcuta 
153, ſubcaudal ſquamz 31. 

We are indebted to Pallas for the firſt account of 
this ſpecies, which 1s found in the woods that cover 
the Siberian mountains, even the moſt northerly; 
where its venom is ſaid not to be very dangerous. 
It reſembles the berus in form, and the melanis in 
colour. The back is a full black, like the former 
ſpecies; but the belly is a clear milk white. The 
head is ſomewhat heart-ſhaped. The irides are yel- 
lowiſh. The total length is uſually rather more than 
afoot and a half, and | of this the tail meaſures about 
a tenth part. 

Synonymes.—Coluber Scytha, Gmel. from Pallas. 
dey thian viper, Ency. Lond. &c. 


Tux ENGLISH BLACK VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 152, ſubcaudal ſquamz 32. 
This ſpecies, which is conſiderably numerous in ſe- 
eral European countries, has a good many circum- 
ances of reſemblance to the common viper; but is 
ealily diſtinguiſhable from it, even at firſt fight, by 
Its colour, which is moſtly black, or very dark, with 
anumber of imall white dots on the ſcales over the 

edzes of the jaws, and ſometimes we may ob- 
ſerve a ſet of {till darker ſpots, reſembling thoſe of 
the common viper both in figure and diſpoſition ; 
rom which circumſtance Pennant was diſpoſed to 
conſider it as only a variety of the common viper or 


adder. 
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adder. However, the top of the head is not entirely 
covered with ſcales reſembling thoſe of the back, 
as in the common viper; but there are three ſcale; 
a little larger than theſe, placed between the eyes, 
one advanced towards the noſe, and two immedi- 
ately behind. The ſcales on its back are oval, and 
marked with a longitudinal ridge. One of the ſpe- 
cimens in the Paris collection, meaſures a little more 
than two feet in its total length, and the tail is two 
inches and a third long. The ſcuta are ſometimes as 
bright as burnifhed ſteel. 
The black viper is employed by the Engliſn in 
medicine; inſtead of the common viper. It is very 
numerous in the woods along the Oka, a river in 
Ruſſia, which falls into the Wolga; it is there reck- 
oned extremely venomous, and ſometimes has a few 
w fpots on the neck and about the tail. It i 
Found in Germany, particularly on the mountains 
of Schneeberg; yet if the Auſtrian black viper oi 
Laurenti be really the ſame kind with that found in 
other = of Europe, it ſhould ſeem to be inno:- 
10us : but perhaps the ſpecimens which he made 
uſe of in conducting his experiments had either 
not arrived at their full ſize and vigour, or had 
previouſly diſcharged their poiſon *by biting other 
animals: ſince the pigeons and chickens which 
he expoſed to its fury, were no otherwiſe injured 
than by mere puncture, without ſuffering any ſymp” 
toms of poiſon. _ 

Synonymes.—Coluber preſter, Linn. and Cm 
C. vipera Anglorum, Laur. Vipera Anglica nigrans, L 
Peticer. Black viper, Shaw. Fever-cauſing Pei, of 
Ency. Lond. Diplode, Ency. meth. 


Tur AMERICAN BLACK VIPER. 1 
BLACK, with broad tumid head, and thick bo f of 4 
This, according to Cateſby, appears to be about fri] 


the ſize of the common viper, but of a much _ " | 
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form, and entirely of a ruſty black colour: it is 
flow in its motions, and when irritated, ſpreads its 
head, which is naturally large, into a ſurpriſing 
width; threatening, at the ſame time, with a horrid 
hiſs. The fangs are large, and the animal is ſaid to 
be as dangerous as the rattle-Inake. It is a native 
of Carolina, chiefly frequenting the higher grounds. 

Svnonymes.—Coluber cacodæmon, Shaw. Black 

viper, Cateſby. | 
RHEDI's VIPER. | 

FERRUGINOUS-BROWN, witha quadruple fran{ſ- 
verſe dorfal ſeries of ſhoxt ſubconfluent brown ſtreaks. 
Abdominal ſcuta 152, fubcaudal ſquamæ 33. 

This is greatly allied to the common viper, but 
differs in being marked throughout the whole length 
of the upper parts, with 4 quadruple ſeries of ſhort, 
tranſverſe, alternate ſtreaks, of which the interme- 
diate ones are often confluent : the colour of the 
under parts is rufous, more eſpecially towards the 
head and tail. This is the vipera of Rhedi, and is 
the ſpecies with which the experiments of that phi- 
loſopher relative to animal poiſons were principally 
made, It is found in many parts of Italy, as-well as 
in Auſtria; and the Neapolitan apothecaries employ 
it as an officinal in ſeveral preparations. Its bite is 
laid to be very quickly mortal, unleſs counteracted 
by the ſudden exhibition of a gummy ſolution of 
mercury, aided by a decoction of gentian. 

Synonymes.—Coluber Rhedi, Gmcl. Vipera Rhedi, 
Laur. Otter, Meyer. Neapolitan viper, Kerr. Viper 
of Rhedi, Ency. Lond. 


Tun COBRA VIPER. 


THIS ſpecies ſeems intermediate, in the opinion 
of Gmelin, between the Clotho and the one laſt de- 
tcribed. Its country and the numbers of its plates 
ae unknown. The cobra is entirely brown. The 
Vor. XII. No. 158. 3X body 


| 
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body is compreſſed, or flattened, at the ſides, with 
an elevated ridge, having larger ſcales, along the 
back. The head is elongated and rounded. 
Synonymes.—Coluber cobra, Gmel, Cobra viper, 
Ency. Lond. | 


Tax SPOTTED VIPER. 


GMELIN conſiders this ſpecies as akin to the 
Neapolitan viper. The head is compreſſed at the 
ſides, which are white, while the upper part is aſh- 
coloured, like the reſt of the body, having a pale 
brown line on each fide, which unite before the 
noſtrils. The hind head has two three-cornered ſpots, 
The back has three rows of eliptical ſpots, the mhid- 
dle row being larger than the others. All theſe 
ſpots are pale yellow with brown edges. Its coun- 


try, and the numbers of its plates, are unknown. 


Synonymes.—Coluber maculatus, Gmel. Viper 
maculata, Laur. Spotted viper, Ency. Lond. Speck 
led viper, Kerr. | "Wo 


Tux SK Y-BLUE. VIPER. 


THIS viper is very common in the iſland of Mars 
tinique, and is conſidered, by Gmelin, as nearly ak 
lied to the Rhedi. It is of a pale blue colour, hav 
ing indiſtin&t cloudy ſpots on each ſide. Behind the 
eyes, on each ſide of the head, is a white ſtripe 
edged with black underneath. The nape of the neck 
is ruſty. The numbers of its plates are not known." 

Synonymes. — Coluber rom. Gmel. Viper 
cæruleſcens, Laur. Sky-blue viper, Kerr. Sea-gref 
viper, Ency. Lond. * 


Tux MADRAS VIPER. . 
TIIIS little-known ſpecies, from Madras, is off 
lead colour, reticulated with pale yellow lines crolh 
ing each other. The numbers of its plates are 


known. | 4 
45 Synonyme 
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Synonymes.—Coluber Maderenſis, Gmel. Vipera 
Maderenſis, Laur, Viper of Madras, Ency. Lond. 


Tnz BITIS VIPER, 


THIS ſpecies inhabits Braſil, and is conſidered by 
Gmelin as allied to the Rhedi. The upper parts of 
the body are variegated with aſh-colour, yellow, 

> white, and red, having a ſeries of very minute white 
ſcales among the larger. The under ſurface is yel- 
low, with tranſverſe brown bars. The numbers of 
is plates are unknown. | 5 
The head is oblong, with a wide mouth, and it is 
» remarkable for having very broad cheek bones. Ser- 
pents of this ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed by a wide 
mouth, and expanded noſtrils, that they may ſcent 
things very diſtant from them. The head of this 
Ipecimen in particular, from which Seba made his 
drawing. is moſt beautifully coloured; it is equally re- 
markable from its immenſe eyes, and from the mouth 
being ornamented with a deep broad fringe, The 
Neck and tail are long and ſlender. It is covered 
Vith very ſmall ſcales of a pale yellow and cinereous, 
VMriegated with white and a reddiſh brown; the 
ſeuta are of a very pale yellow, ſhaded with a little 
brown ; near each ſide of the belly runs a line like | 
chain, formed by ſmall white ſcales, which has a | 
very pleaſing appearance. 
4Synonymes.——Coluber bitis, Gmel. Vipera bitis, 
— and Seba, ii. t. 16. f. 1. Viper bitis, Ency. 


= Tas FLYING VIPER. 


THE upper part of a red copper colour, the ca- 
Ine of the ſcales of a ſhining white, the under part | 
jellow ſpotted with red: it lives in the trees of the 
Wand of Santa Cruz. Pennant deſcribes this viper | 
AS lurking among trees in the. iſland of Ceylon, | 
ſpringing from bough to bough to catch its prey, 

ont | "OP which 
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which is inſets and birds. It does not attack man- 
kind, but glides from his approach : but the Indians 
have the ſame notion as the Arabs have, of its being 
a flying ſerpent, ſeeing it ſpring from one tree to 
another, like the flying ſquirrel. | 
Syncnymes.—Coluber aconita, Gmel. Vipera ac 
nita, Laur. and Scha, t. 64. f. 1. Cupreous viper, 
err. Flying viper, Ency. Lond. | 


Tux ANGULAR VIPER. 


BODY browniſh, with broad tranſverſe lanceolate 
blackiſh bands, meeting alternately beneath. Ab- 
dominal ſcuta 117, ſubcaudal ſcales 70. Theſe num- 
bers, however, often vary. | 

Length from two to three feet. Colour pale brown, 
with broad, equidiſtant, tranſverſe, blackiſh lanceo- 
late faſciz throughout the whole length, continued 
round the body, but in an irregular or alternating 
manner beneath the abdomen : head rather mal], 
and covered with large ſcales; thoſe on the reſi of 
the body of moderate ſize, and diſpoſed into about 
nineteen longitudinal rows ; and as each ſcale is 
pretty ſtrongly carinated, the body appears as it 
were polygonal or angular: tail of moderate length, 
and gradually tapering to the tip. Native of the 
Eaſt Indies, according to Linnæus, but, if the ſer- 
pent deſcribed in Seba and quoted by Linnæus, be 
really the ſame ſpecies, it occurs alſo in South Ame- 
rica: that ſerpent, of which the body is long, and 
the neck very ſmall, was diſſected by Seba, who 
found in the ſtomach a bird moſt beautifully ſpeck- 
led, thrice as big as the head and neck of the ant 
mal itſelf; fo that it would appear a thing impoſli- 
ble, that a bird comparatively ſo large could be 
ſwallowed by a ſerpent of ſo flender and ſmall 3 
head, unleſs he had been an eye witneſs of the fact, 
Cepede deſcribes this ſpecies as whitifh, inſtead | 
brown; but in other reſpects his account 1 5 * 
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much differ from the above ; he ſays it ſeldom ex- 
ceeds a foot in length. | 53 * 

Synonymes. —Coluber angulatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Sepedon Americanus, Scha. Anguleux, Ency. meth. 
and Cepede. Angular viper, Shaw. Angulated vi- 
per, Ency. Lond. LEM . 


Tux SURINAM VIPER. 


SPECIFIC character, cinereous above, yellowiſh 
beneath, with the body ſurrounded by ſomewhat 
undulated tranſverſe ferruginous bands, 

An elegant ſpecies : length about three feet and 
a half: habit moderately ſtout or thick: head rather 
large, and furniſhed with largiſh ſcales in front. 
Colour of the whole animal cinereous, marked from 
the neck to the end of the tail with moderately 
broad, equidiſtant, and ſomewhat undulated, rufous- 
yellow bands or zones, entirely ſurrounding the 
body ; tail of moderate length, gradually tapering 
to the extremity. Said to be a native of Surinam: 
allied in habit to the preceding. | 

Synonymes.—ColJuber Surinamenſis, Shaw. Ser- 
pens Surinamenſis ſonum edens, Seba. | 


Tux BLUE VIPER. 


— ABDOMINAL ſcuta 165, ſubcaudal ſcales 24. It 
is blue above, with the lower margin of the ſcales 
white : abdomen white. Head of moderate ſize : 
tail rather ſhort; ſlender, and tapering to the tip. 
General length about a foot and a half or two feet: 
native of South America. 

Synonymes.—Coluber cæruleus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Bluet, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Czrulean viper, 
Ency. Lond. ; f 


Tux WHITE VIPER. 


AI firſt ſight this ſpecies may very readily be con- 
founded with the ſnowy viper C. nivæus, hereafter to 
| be 
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be deſcribed; as both of them are of a very beautiſul 
white, without any ſpots: but with attention they will 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other. The white 
viper, now under conſideration, has only 170 ſcuta, 
and 20 pairs of ſquamæ; while the ſnowy viper has 
209 of the former, and 60 of the latter. We have 
often, it is true, informed the reader, that the num- 
ber of theſe plates of both kinds is by no means re- 
gularly conſtant; but we have never known them to 
vary ſo much as this difference, in any one ſpecies; 
Beſides the white viper has no poiſon fangs, while 
the ſnowy viper is poſſeſſed of very active venom. 
Thus their properties even differ more than their 
conformation ; and theſe properties are too diſſimi- 
lar to admit of their habitudes being the ſame. The 
ſnowy viper is found in Africa, while the white ſpe: 
cies is found in India; Linnæus ſays likewiſe in 
South America.  _ | 0 
Synonymes. Coluber albus, Linn. and Gmel, 
Blanc, Ency. meth. and Cepede, White viper, Ency, 


Tux ASP. 


AN ere wart at the tip of the noſe; abdominal 
ſcuta 146, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 46. | 

The true aſp of the ancients ſeems to be entirely 
unknown, bwing to the diſcordant deſcriptions and 
want of precifion in the works of ancient authors; 
this therefore muſt not be ſuppoſed to be the ſerpent 
deſcribed under the name of aſpic by the Count de 
Cepede, who informs us that it is a native of France, 
and particularly of the northern provinces of that 
country. The. individual deſcribed by Cepede mea 
ſured about three feet in length, of which the tail 
meaſured three inches and eight lines: the head i 
rather large, and covered with ſmall carinated ſcales, 
the body with larger, of ſimilar ſtructure : the co- 
Jour is pale rufous grey, and along the upper uy 
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ire three longitudinal ranges of roundiſh deep-ru- 


ſous ſpots, bordered with black, and which unite or 


become confluent towards the tail, in ſuch a manner 
as to exhibit the appearance of a zigzag band, re- 
ſembling in ſome degree that of the common viper : 
the under parts are of a duſky colour, marbled with 
dull yellow: in the ſtructure of its fangs it reſem- 
bles the viper, and is ſaid to be equally poiſonous. 

Monſ. Latreille is not willing to allow this ſerpent 
to be the real Coluber aſpis of Linnæus. It will 
therefore be proper to add the deſcription from 
Gmelin's edition of the Syſtem of Nature. © The 


| . ſurface of the body is reddiſh, with broad 
Alt 


ernate and confluent ſtreaks, reſembling letters; 


ide under ſurface being ſteel blue dotted with yel- 
bo. The noſe is terminated by an erect, wart-like, 
* excreſcence. He adds, That its bite is cured by 
_ Yolatile alkaline ſpirit, particularly that preparation 
called eau-de-luce; and even by fetid ſpirit of tar- 
tar. It is larger than the cherſea, and is perhaps a 


> variety of the berus. 


Linnæus includes the viper of M. Charas among 


the lynonymes of this; but Shaw makes it a ſepa- 
= Tate ſpecies. Charas, though well acquainted with 


the anatomy of the animal, and the ſtructure and 
ule of the fangs and receptacle of poiſon, yet con- 


- tended, in oppoſition to the celebrated Rhedi, that 
wWahen a viper bit, the ſymptoms of poiſon ſucceed- 


ing the bite, were cauſed by what he termed the 
enraged ſpirits of the creature, and not by the ſup- 


3 poſed poiſonous fluid. 


- 6 


©” ABDOMINAL ſcuta 140-154, ſubcaudal ſquamz 


* Synonymes.—Coluber aſpis, Gmel. Vipera Moſis 


Charas, L aur. Vipere, Charas, t. I. A. A. A. Aſpic, 


= Ency. Meth. and Cepede. Aſp, and Charaſian viper, 
aw. Aſp, Ency. Lond. | 


Tux BLIND VIPER. 


38-53. 
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38-53. According to Linnæus, who firſi deſcribed 
this ſpecies from the muſeum of M. de Geer, it is 
found both in South America and India, is of a pale 
blueiſh colour, and is fourteen inches and a half 
long. Cepede has deſcribed one in the imperial 
French cabinet, of which the upper ſide of the body 
is a very dark green without ſpot, having 141 ſcuti, 
and 50 pairs of ſquamz, which he thought ſhould be 
referred to this ſpecies; eſpecially as either the 

en colour in that ſpecimen, or the blue in that 
Jeſcrived by Linnæus, may have been produced by 
the ſpirits of wine in which they were preſeryed: 
The ſpecimen in the royal imperial cabinet is nine- 
teen inches and a half long, of which the tail mea- 
ſures three inches ten lines. The top of the head 
has nine large ſcales in four rows. The ſcales of the 
back are oval and ridged. The jaws have no poiſon 
fangs. The belly and under ſide of the tail are yel- 
lowifh, each plate having two blackiſh ſpots, which 
form two longitudinal rows. The foremoſt plate has 
no ſpot, and the two next have only one each; and 
the under ſurface of the tail has only one row of 
theſe ſpots. 3 
Sy nonymes. — Coluber typhlus, Gmelin's Linn. 
Iyphle, Enty: meth. and Cepede. Blind viper, Ency: 
Lond. | 


| Tun WAMPUM VIPER. 
BODY blue, paler and variegated with brighiter 
blue beneath. Abdominal ſcuta 128, ſubcau 
ſcales 67. | 1 
This, which is one of the handſomeſt of the North 
American ſnakes, is deſcribed and figured by Cateſby, 
but as that author lived at a period when the rules 
of modern natural hiftory were in a great degres 
unknown, he ſeems to have given a general rather 
than a minutely-accurate repreſentation of the ant 
mal; his figure not expreſling the abdominal and 
{ubcaudal 
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ſubcaudal ſcuta and ſquame. This ſpecies is ſo 
named in Carolina and Virginia, from the reſem- 
plance of its colours to certain money uſed by the 
Indians, which is called wampum. That money is 
© compoſed of ſmall ſhells, very regularly cut, and 
E threaded on blue and white ſtrings. The upper ſur- 
© face of the body is blue, of various ſhades, ſome- 
© times almoſt black on the middle of the back, hav- 
Jg tranſverſe white bars, which all divide in two 
on each fide. The under ſurface is brighter blue, 

Having a narrow brown tranſverſe bar on each plate. 
"The: wampum' is ſometimes ſive feet long, of 
which the tail is about a quarter part. The head 1s 
{mall in proportion to the body, and has nine large 

ee in four rows. A fmall ſpecimen, in the French 
cabinet, meaſures twenty-two inches, of which the 
tall is fix inches. It has no poiſon fangs, but is very 
Eyoracious, devouring every little animal that it is 
able to maſter. | 

= Synonymes.—CoJuber faſciatus, Gmelin's Linn. 
Wampum ſnake, Cateſby and Shaw. Wampum, 
icy. meth. and Cepede. Faſciated ſnake, Nat. Miſ- 
. Striped viper, Ency. Lond. | 


Ta BROWNISH VIPER. 


© ABDOMINAL ſcuta 149—154, ſubcaudal ſqu- 
55. This is of a pale-brown colour, with 
Wack ſpots on the ſides. DIY 
ESynonymes.—Coluber ſubfuſcus, Gmel. Gron. and 


Browniſh viper, Ency. Lond. Pale-brown 
fiper, Kery . | , BY 


us CROTALINE VIPER. 
SPECIFIC character, tail furniſhed with ſcuta as 


ihe rattle-\nake and boa. Abdominal ſcuta 154, 
Mbcaudal ſcuta $3515: - | 


* Ipecific name is derived from its having ſome 


emblance to the genus Crotalus, or rattle-ſnake. 
Yor. XII. No, 159. EE: It 


* 
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It is of a large ſize, and the tail is about one-ſeventh 
of the length of the body. The upper ſurface of 
the body is cinereous grey, with large indiſtindt 
blackiſh ſpots, oppoſite to the intervals of each 
other. The under ſurface is yellowiſh, ſprinkled 
with brown. The head is heart-ſhaped, with pro- 

© Jjetting ridges over each eye. There is a ſpecimen 
in the Britiſh muſeum, about the ſize of the Boa 
canina : the head is broad, and obtuſely trigonal ; 
the ſcales are carinated, and the body ſeems to have 
been banded with brown, but, being much faded, 
the diſpoſition of its colours cannot be very exactly 
determined. The number of abdominal ſcuta in this 
ſpecimen is 150, and of ſubcaudal 40. 


Synonymes.—Coluber crotalinus, Gmelin's Linn. 


Crotaline viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux HALYS VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 164, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 34. 
A-very rare ſpecies; native of the drieſt parts of 
the ſouthern deſerts of Aſtracan; thicker, ſhorter, 
and more poiſonous, than the berus ; frightful, Dr. 
Pallas ſays, from the thick-ſet ſub-carinated ſcales 
riſing on its back. The pe arts are pale grey, 
with tranſverſe ſpots of olive brown, ſmalleſt to- 
wards the ſides ; under parts whitiſh. 
Synonymes.— Coluber halys, Gmelin from Pall. 
Halys viper, Ency. Lond. 


Taiz REDDISH VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 159, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 42 
The colours are yellowiſh red mixed with white; 
the head is covered with lamina, like the naia. The 
Encyclopedia Londinenſis calls it a very poiſonous 
ſerpent, but it is not ſo marked by Gmelin. 

-  Synonymes. — CoJuber rufeſcens, Gmel. 610% 
and Seba. Ruflet-coloured viper, Ency. Lond. ale- 
red viper, Kerr. 0 
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f Taz GREEK VIPER. 


] BODY grey, with a quadruple ſeries of tranſverſe 
- ſpots, the middle ones yellowiſh, the lateral duſky. 
; Abdominal ſcuta 155, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 46. 
3 This is a viper of conſiderable ſize, meaſuring, 
according to Forſkal, near a cubit in length, and 
being of a very thick form towards the middle. 
f The head is large, broad, depreſſed, and ſubcordate; 
q the neck rather ſlender ; the tail about four inches 
4 long. The ſcales on the head ſmall, - and thoſe on 


Y the other parts larger, ovate-obtule, flat, and 
8 carinated: the back is defletted conſiderably on 
5 each ſide: colour grey, with four ſeries of alter- 


nate tranſverſe ſpots, thoſe of the middle ſeries 
yellowiſh, and thoſe of the lateral blackiſh : the 
under parts pale or whitiſh, pretty thickly freckled 
34 with duſky ſpecks. This ſnake is a native of Greece 
and the Grecian iſlands, as Cyprus, &c. where it is 


I called the ., or deaf ſnake. Its bite is ſaid by 
Dr Forſkal to prove fatal, producing inſuperable ſom- 
nolency. By the more learned, in thoſe regions, 


it is termed afpis, and Forſkal ſuppoſes it to have 
been the aſpis of the ancients. It is faid to be of- 
ten found in corn fields during the harveſt ſeaſon, 
and is much dreaded by the Grecian reapers. 
Synonymes.—Coluber lebetinus, Linn. and Gmel. 
and Forſk. Lebetin, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Greek 
viper, Shaw. Melancholy viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux BLACK-HEADED VIPER. 


HEAD black ſtriped with white, and a black band 
over the neck. Abdominal ſcuta 140, fubcaudal 
(quamz 62; but theſe numbers are ſubject to much 
variation. ; 

This ſpecies inhabits America. The upper ſurface 
of the body is brown, having ſometimes whitiſh ſpots | 
in tranſverſe rows. The under furface variegated 
3X 2* | with 
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with whitiſh and dark brown, in tranſverse ſquared. 
ſpots or bars. The head is black, having nine large® 
fcales in four rows. The back ſcales are oval and 
plain. A ſpecimen in the Paris cabinet is twenty 
five inches and a half long, of which the tail is fo 
inches and a half. | ai 
Synonymes.—Coluber melanocephalus, Lim anus 
G mel. Tete noire. Ency. meth. and Cepede. Blacks 
headed viper, Ency. Lond. 9G 7; vg 


Tas PANAMA VIPER. L 


BLUISH, with marginated scales. Abdomindl 
ſcuta 164, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 38. 1: 

Brought from Panama, in Spaniſh America. Seh 
ſpeaks of it as follows: The Indians hold this ſpecis # 
of ſerpent ſacred; and conſider it as the giverf 
health. It is perfectly harmleſs, and of a kind nav 
ture. There are many ſpecimens of this viper d&? 
ſcribed by different writers. lian gives it the- 
name of v, from its thick and groſs cheeks 
Androvandus, in his Serpentology, p. 271, gives 
repreſentation of it, and adds that it is ſound inthe 
river Tiber. Some authors deſcribe it as of a ye 
low colour, others green; but they ſeem never 'W* 
have ſeen a living ſpecimen. The ſerpent of which 
we have given a. repreſentation is taken from this 
living ſubject. The largeſt of the ſubcaudal-ſquams 
are of a bright white underneath. The upper ſcales 
are equally diſpoſed and cloſely ſet; by the ben 
ing of the body they ſeparate from each other, #8 
the parts in the figure will new. The ſuperfices and 
edges of the ſcales look like hairs. The upper pit 
of the head is covered with uniform laminz 
which thoſe under the cheek are ſimilar. The men 
is full of teeth above and below, bent inwards a 
very ſharp ; by theſe means whatever the un 
ſeizes is forced into its jaws without any pollibuny 
of eſcape. This ſerpent diſcovers its prey by = 
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aud faſcinates it with its immenſe eyes, viz. dor- 
mice, rats, mice, lizards, birds, &c. on all of which 
it feeds.” i | 
Synonymes.—Coluber Panamenſis, Gmel. C. cæ- 
ruleſcens ſquamis marginatis, Bodd. C. Aeſculapii 
ex Panama, Seba, ii. t. 54. f. 2. Panama viper, 
uc. Lond. . OILS 


Tun THICK-TAILED VIPER. 


» ABDOMINAL ſcuta 142, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 60. 
This viper is bluiſh, or blue. The large plates are 
whitiſh, with black ſpots, and have a ſlight longi- 
tudinal furrow. The tail is thick in proportion to 
the body. It comes from Africa. | 
> Synonymes.—Coluber craſſicaudus, Gmel. from 
Gronov.  C: cæruleus cauda craſſa, Bodd. Serpens 
E | Africana cærulea, Seba. Thick-tailed viper, Ency, 
7 Tux FRECKLED VIPER. 
ABDOMINAL fcuta 153, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 50: 
The ground colour is white, freckled with duſky 
pots, and interlaced with black lines or bands. 
»Synonymes.—Coluber nævius, Gmel. from Gronov. 


No. 34. Blotched viper, Kerr. Freckled viper, 
Ency. Lond. | 


Tas BLACK-STREAK VIPER. 
ABDOMINAL ſcuta 149, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 63. 


This alfo is white with black tranſverſe ſtreaks. It | 


is omitted by Gmelin.—Gronov. No. 33. 


(ates: Taz COBELLA VIPER. 
- SPECIFIC. character, upper ſurface brown, with 
linear tranſverſe whitiſh curved bands, abdomen 
; White with tranſverſe brown bands. Abdominal 
Kuta 150, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 54. 
The cobella varies in length, from eight inches 
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to about twenty-two ; of which the tail, which is 


141 ſmall at its origin and ends obtuſely, is about 
A 


h or a ſixth part. It is a very common inhabi- 
tant of America. The head is broad, with an ob- 
lique lead-coloured ſpot behind each eye. The co- 
lours, as well as the ſcuta and ſquamæ, are various: 
ſometimes it is grey with little oblique lines ; ſome- 
times the upper part brown with oblique black lines, 
and the upper part white, with ſtripes fringed with 
white: and brown; ſometimes the upper part is of a 
dark grey, the under ſtriped with white, with the 
lateral fcales of a dirty white, ſtreaked with brown; 
ſometimes the under part is ſtriped, and the upper 
plain brown, with faintiſh lines, at firſt oblique, 
afterwards forming angles; ſometimes the under 
part is ſtriped; the upper of a pale brown, with 
dorfal ſcales, here and there white on the edges ; 
ſometimes the upper part is ſtriped with black, the 
under white; with faintiſh oblique lines and tranſ- 
verſe black and brown ſtripes. The ſcuta and ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ have been found to differ in no leſs 
than thirteen varieties of this ſpecies of viper. 

Synonymes.—Coluber cobella, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. ater, lineolis, albis, Bodd. Ceraſtes cobella, Laur. 
Cobel, Enty. meth. and Cepede. Serpentes cobellas 
dicta, Seba. Cobella ſnake, Shaw. Cobella viper, 


* 


Tas PURPLE VIPER. 


-: ABDOMINAL ſcuta 144, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 72. 
Of a pale purple colour, with black ſpots. Perhaps 


a variety of the next. 


Synonymes. — Coluber purpurans, Gm. from 


Gronov. C. purpuraſcens, maculis nigris, Bodd. 
Purpliſn viper, Kerr. Purple viper, Ency. Lond. 
Taz QUEEN VIPER. 


'VIOLET-brown above, white beneath, the _ 
a | mar 
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marked alternately with a ſemi-orbicular brown ſpot. 
Abdominal ſcuta 1317, ſubcaudal fquamee 70. 

This ſpecies 1s deſcribed by Linnzus, from the 
collection of Prince Adolphus, as inhabiting South 
America and India. The upper part of the body is 
brown With a violet tinge, and the under ſide is va- lk! 
riegated with white and black or dark brown. - The N 
under ſurface of the head and of the tail are white. . 
This ſpecies is known to have no poiſon fangs, and 
conſequently to be innoxious; but nothing farther. 
is known reſpetting it. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber reginæ, Linn. and Gmel. 
Regine, £ncy. meth. and Cepede, Half-ſpotted ſnake, 
Shaw. Royal viper, Ency. Lond. Queen viper, 
Kerr ; 


. 
, 


Tax RING-BANDED VIPER. 


COLOUR white, marked above by large approxi- 
mated oval black rings. Abdominat ſcuta 164, ſub-, 
caudal ſquamæ 453. | 4 

A ſmall but elegant ſpecies : general length a 
foot and half. Colour milk-white, with a {light caſt 
of cream-colour above, and marked down the whole- 
length by large oval jet-black rings, the ends of 
which approaching each other on the top of the 
back, give the appearance of double bars; in ſome 
ſpecimens the ſides of the body are marked by 
blackiſh ſpots between each of the oval rings. This 
8 a perfectly harmleſs ſpecies, and is a native of 
Carolina and other parts of North America, and the 
lands, From Martinique a ſpecimen was tranſmit- 
ted to the royal Paris cabinet. The neck was white ; 
but the top of the head almoſt black, and armed 

vith nine ſcales in four rows. The back ſcales lo- 
enge ſhaped and plain. This ſpecimen is ſeven 
inches and a third long, of which the tail is one 
inch and nearly a half. „ 
S nonymes.—Coluber doliatus, Gmel. from Gar- 
den. 
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den. Annele, Ency. meth. and Cepede. C. albidus. 
annulis nigris per paria digeſtis, Bodd. Annulated 
viper, Kerr. Ring-banded ſnake, Shaw. Crafty 
viper, Ency. Lond. Magpie-ſnake. Nat. Miſc. © 


Tux REGULAR-MARKED. VIPER. . 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 138, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 72 
or 74. p 
General length from two to three feet. As 
to its colour, Cateſby deſcribes it as green, with 
black cloudy ſpots, while Linnzus ſays it is blue. 
On each ſide there is a row of {mall black ſpots in 
regular order, uſually placed at the end of the large 
plates. Sometimes a dark green ſtreak, at other 
times bright, extends along the back. The top of 
the head has nine large ſcales in four rows, the back 
ſcales are oval and ridged. It has no venom, but is 
troubleſome in poultry yards, as it breaks and ſucks 
the eggs. | | | 
A ſpecimen in the Paris cabinet meaſures two 
feet in length, of which the tail is almoſt five inches. 
It differs in fome meafure from other vipers in the 
arrangement of the plates: as four undivided plates 
are placed below the vent between that and the firſt 
pair of ſmall plates. | 
This is the ibiboboca of Seba. Cepede notices a 
ſpecimen in the royal imperial French cabinet 
which was ſent under this name from Braſil, where 
the Portugueſe name it Cobra de coais. The colour 
was greyiſh, but that might be occaſioned by the 
ſpirits it was kept in. It was more than five ſeet 
anda half Tong, of which the tail was ſeven inches. 
The abdominal ſcuta were 176 in number, and the 
ſubcaudal ſquamæ 76 pair. This ſpecimen had been 
put into ſpirits at a time when both the penes were 
excerted; each is about half an inch long, and 


about the ſame in diameter; the extremities like 
He 4, | radiated 
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radiated flowers, having five concentric plaited-and 
fringed membranes ; around which are four circular 
rows of ſpinous papillæ, apparently horny; and 
the whole ſurface of both are thickly covered with 
almoſt imperceptible ſpines. Cepede makes this 
large variety a ſeparate ſpecies. | | 

Synonymes.—Coluber ordinatus, Cmel. Garden, 
and Gronor. C. caruleſcens, Bodd. Ibiboboca 
Brafilienſis, Scha.  Green-ſpotted ſnake, ' Cate/by, 
Pl. 53. Spotted ribbon ' ſnake, Pl. 51. Spotted- 
ide fnake, Shaw. Regular-marked viper, Ency. 
Lond. Ibibe and Ibiboca, Cepede. 


Tux CHANGEABLE VIPER. 


COUNT Rafoumowſky has given a deſcription of 
this viper, which is found in damp ditches, and 
near ſtagnant waters, in the neighbourhood of Lau- 
lanne, where it is not conſidered as venomous. It 
grows to about eighteen inches long, and the thick- 
neſs of a large goole quill. The upper part of the 
body is cinereous grey, and ſhining as if ſmeared 
with oil, having a longitudinal zig-zag ſtripe on the 
back, formed of tranſverſe bars, The plates on the 
belly and tail are brown red, ſpotted with white, 
tze poſterior edges being blueiſh ; when viewed in 
clear ſun-ſhine, the plates have a very brilliant luſ- 
re, and change as the light is reflected from them 
o a fine blue. The back ſcales have the ſame effect, 
but in a leſs degree. The top of the head has nine 
large ſcales in four rows; and has a brown, ſome- 
what heart-ſhaped, ſpot. Abdominal ſcuta 156 to 
löl, ſubcaudal 1quame 113.—Chatoyante, Hift. 
Nat, du Jorat. pay Raſoumonuſki. 


| Tur SWISS VIPER. 
ABDOMINAL ſcuta 170, fubcaudal ſquamæ 127. 
lerved by Raſoumowſky in the ſame country 


vith the former ſpecies, it frequents ditches, and | 
Vor. XII. No. 159. 3Y thickets 
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thickets in moiſt, places, and is found in the woods: 
on mount Jura. The eg zs are depoſited in warm 
places, and particularly in dung-hills. They ere 
glued together often, as our author was informed, to 
the number of forty-two or more. When the young 
ones firſt come out of the eggs, they are quite nim- 
ble, are more than ſix inches long, and are brighter 
coloured than when full grown. The country peo- 
ple conſider the Swiſs viper as venomous: but it is 
quite innocent, having no poiſon ſangs. It is of an 
aſhen grey colour, with ſmall black, ſtreaks on the 
ſides, and having a longitudinal ſtripe on the back, 
compoſed of narrow tranſverſe blackiſh ſtreaks. The 
under ſurface of the body is black, with bluiſh white 
ſpots, | which are larger on the belly than the under 
ſurface of the tail. It grows to the length of three 
feet, | The back ſcales are oval and ridged. Perhaps 
this and the one preceding may belong to the fame 
ſpecies, but different ſexes, and obſerved at diffe- 
rent ſeaſons, or in different periods of growth. 
_ L»Synonymes,—Couleitivre vulgaire, Raſounoufhi, 
Suiſſe, Cepede. 1:18] | | of 
1-1. Tas MOTTLED VIER. 
+ ABDOMINAL ſcuta 119; ſubcaudal ſquamæ 70. 
Deſcribed by Cepede from a ſpecimen in the royal 
cabinet, which was {ent from Louiſiana. The upper 
of the body are whitiſh; with large lozenge- 
thaped- reddiſh-brown  {pots, | edged with black or 
dark brown, and ſometimes irregular: in their ſhape. 
There is oſten, ſrom the neck for about a quarter of 
the length oſ the body, a double row of thele ſpots, 
forming a kind of zig-zag liripe. The belly & 
whitiſh, and ſometimes ſpotted. It is two ſept long, 
of which the tail is five inches and à third. The head 
has nine large ſcales in four rows! The back ſcales 
are hexagonal, and rid ed. It has no poiſon fangs. 
This is probably the ſame [pecies Which. is fg 
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by Cateſhy under the name of corn-ſnake, from its 
reſemblance to one of the kinds of maize or Indian 
corn. It is found in Virginia and Carolina; where 
it ſometimes comes into the pouliry yards and ſucks 
the eggs. 

Synonymes. —Tachetce, Cepede. Corn-ſnake, hy 
by, li. Pl. 55. Mottled viper, Kerr. 


Tux TRIANGLE VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 213, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 48. 
Brought from America to the royal Paris collection. 
The head has nine lar ge ſcales in four rows; and 
has on the top a triangular {pot, in the middle of 
which is a ſmaller triangle of a brighter and ſome- 
tines deeper colour. The upper part of the body 
is whitiſh, with irregular reddiſh.;ſpots edged with 
black. On each lide of the back is a row of ſmall 
ſpots. Behind each eye is an oblique longiſh black 
ſpot. The back ſcales are lozenge-ſhaped. and plain. 
This ſpecimen is two. feet ſeven inches and a ſixth 


in length, of which the tail is three nn, 


lp. 136. | 
Tue THREE-ROW VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 150, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 52. 
Cepede gives this name to a ſpecimen in the royal 
cabinet, from its hay ing three longitudinal rows or 
dark ſpots, on a whitiſh ground. e under ſurſace 
of the body 1 is varied with whitiſh and brown. The 
head has nine large plates in four. rows, and has no 
poiſon fangs. The back fcales are oval and ridged. 
This viper meaſures eighteen inches long, of which 


the tail is four inches. hero. and We 


i trois rangs, pelt. 
bu u NET TED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 218, ſubcaudal ſquame 80. 
ere are ſeveral ſpecimens of this viper in the 
0 al French cabinet, which were tranſmitted from 
3 12 Louiſiana. 
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Louiſiana. The longeſt of theſe is almoft ſour ſee? 
long, of which' the tail is ten inches. The ſcales on 
the upper ſurface of the body are plain, lozenge- 
ſhaped, and whitiſh, with white edges, forming a 
kind of net-work, whence the name here uſed. þ 
has no poiſon fangs. The head has nine large ſcales 
in four rows. The netted viper reſembles the ibiboca 
a good deal in its colours; but differs from it in ſe- 
veral circumſtances, particularly in the number of 
ts LITE —KReticulaire, Cepede. 


Taz GIRDLED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL: ſcnta 165, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 35. 
This ſpecies has conſiderable reſemblances to the 
duliat us, and the fulcus ; but it diflers from the 
former in the diſpoſition of its colours, and from 
the latter in the number of its plates. The girdled 
viper 1s white both above and below, with 2 number 
of tranſverſe dark-coloured bars, of different breadtho, 
which form ſo many zones or girdles completely 
round the hody. In the white intervals between 
theſe zones, ſeveral of the ſcales have reddith ſpots 
at their ends. All the ſcales on the lips and top of 
the head are whitiſh, with brown or reddiſh edges. 
The top, of the head has nine large plates. The 
back cales are rhombic and plain. It is not ve- 
nomous. Length one foot ; tail an inch and a half. — 
Cauleuvre 3 à zones, Cepede. 


Tur REDDISH VIPER. 


- ABDOMINAL ſcuta 224, ſubcaudal ſquamz 68 
his ſpecies, which forms a part of the royal Paris 
collection, is reddiſh above in different ſhades, and 
"whitiſh underneath. It is not venomous. It is ſe- 
venteen inches in length; of which the tail is three 
inches. The top of the head has nine large ſcales 
in four rows; the back ſcales are . and plain. 
—Rouſle, Cepede. | 2 
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Tun BROAD-HEADED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 218, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 52 
Brought by M. Dombey to Paris from South Ame- 
rica. The head, which is flattened both above and 
below, is very broad in proportion to the body. The 
upper ſurface is whitiſh, with large irregular dark- 
coloured ſpots, which unite in ſeveral places along 
the back, eſpecially towards the head and tail. The 
under ſurface is whitiſh, with ſmaller and more diſ- 
tant ſpots, which are ranged along each fide of the 
belly. The top of the head has nine large fcales in 
four rows. The muzzle is terminated by an erected 
ſcale, almoſt vertical, as in ſeveral ſpecies of ve- 
nomous vipers; yet there are no poiſon fangs. The 
back ſcales are oval, ſmooth, and ſomewhat ſeparate 


inches long, of which the tail is ſeven inches — 
Large-tète, Cepede. | | 


Tux SCARLET VIPER. 


- ABDOMINAL ſcuta 175, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 35. 
This ſpecies inhabits Florida and New Spain, grow- 
. ing to about three feet long, and only about the 

thickneſs of the little finger. From the beauty of 
ts colours, the ſkin is uſed by the natives for brace- 
lets and collars. ' The head is ſmall, with a ſcarlet 


k a. + WW © 4 * 


Synonymes.—Coluber coccineus, Gmel. Gatd, and 


Tae 


from each other. This ſpecimen is four feet nine 
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Tux MEXICAN, VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 134, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 77. 
Found i in America, and R in Mexico from 
the name given to it by Linnæus, who only informs 
us that it is not venomous, and does not grow to 
any, conſiderable ſize, 
In Mexico, along with other [mall ſerpents, this 
Tpecies probably is preyed on by the hoazin, a kind 
of pheaſant, which inhabits the tropical regions of 
North America, and lives chiefly on ſerpents, like 
the eagles, ibis, ſtorks, and ſeveral other birds. In 
warm countries abounding in ſtagnant waters, which 
are but thinly inhabited, and where various reptiles 
multiply exceedingly, is it certainly uſeful that ve- 
nomous ſerpents ſhould be deſiroyed as much as 
poſſible and therefore it is not to be wondered at 
that, in ſuch countries, birds which feed on them 
thould be conſidered as a kind of tutelary deities, 
and that religion and law ſhould have combined to 
render them ſacreds, as was formerly the caſe in 
Egypt with the N and the ſtork in 7 heſſaly. But 
there ſeems, no reaſon for ,deſtroying thoſe 
other ee les which poſſeſs no venom, 


105 have not ſufficient ſtrength, to be hurtful to man- 


5 or to uſeſ ful animals, Thele en ſerpents 
t to be A llowed to multi ply, e eſpecially near 
cl fixated Jaces, as they deln unden of 
zi us infetts, and do not feed on any o of the plants 
which a are cultivated for the tiſe of man. 
Synonymes —Coluber Manny; Linn, and Gmel. 
Mexican, #ncy. meth. and 1 Cepede. * Mexican Viper, 
Him Tant. | 
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0 | ni! wolls 4 1% H. 
ITnx CRUEL VIPER, on DERPADDER. 
colon cinereous, . 5 linear "whitiſh 


binds edged with brown. "Abominal Jeuta 170. ſyb- 
caudal ſquàmæ 42. 


A very 
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A very venomous ſpecies, growing to the length 
of about a foot and a half. The head is broad, ob- 
tuſe, livid, with a cinereous band between the eyes 
and behind the noſtrils: eyes large; neck thick. 
Colour of the upper parts cinereous, with whitiſh, - 
narrow, tranſverſe bands directed obliquely forwards, 
and ſlightly edged with brown: abdomen duſky ; 
tides fpeckled with white: tail ſhort, This ſpecies. 
ſeems to vary in colour, ſince in the Gmelinian edi- 
tion of the Syſtema Nature the abdomen is faid to 
he 'whitiſh, The Seban figure quoted by Linnæus 
in the Syſtema Nature, is deſcribed by the author 
as of a pale rufous colour, with yellowiſh bands 
ſomewhat reſembling Hebrew characters in form, 
and edged with brown: the abdomen pale yellow, 
with a row of blackiſh ſpots on each lids re: 
Synonymes.—Coluber ſeverus, {.inn. and Gmel, 
Vipera Japonica literas inſcripta, Seba. Hebraique, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. Cruel viper, Enry. Lond, 


Tun BULL-HEADED VIPER, 

BROWNISH, with tranſverſe whitiſh bars, large 
cordated depreſſed head, compreſſed body, and very 
thin tail, 88 | PT * 

A very ſingular ſpecies: length about four feet 
and a half: head extremely large, depreſſed, cor- 
date behind, and ſomewhat compreſſed on the ſides 
of the mouth; covered above by very large ſcaly 
plates: at ſome diſtance from & eyes are two re- 
markable, oblong, brown Tpots : neck thin, and, 
together with the whole body, extremely com- 
prefled on the ſides : tail long, round, and tapering. 
to a ine point: from the head along the back runs 
1 row of large, broad, hexagonal ſcales, thoſe on 
the other parts being ovate: abdominal ſcuta 
very narrow. Colour of the whole animat ruſous 
ron, with moderately-diſtant, broadiſh, tranſverſe, 
pale bands, each of which, at its juncture with the 

34 ſcuta, 
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ſcuta, is marked by a white ſpot Native of Ceylon 
according to Seba, who improperly calls it a kind of 
Cobra de Capello. It is uncertain whether it be a 
poiſonous ſpecies or not, but it bears a highly ma- 
lignant afpett. —Coluber bucephalus, Shaw. 


| Tux AURORA VIPER. 

: ORANGE-coloured, with yellow dorſal band and 
abdomen. Abdominal] ſcuta 179, ſubcaudal ſcales 37. 

Length about two feet and a half, and maderately 
thick in proportion. Colour dull orange, with a 
broad dorſal line of pale yellow: head rather large, 
and covered with very large ſcales: thoſe on the 
body are alſo of conſiderable fize : abdomen yellow: 
tail rather ſhort, and tapering to an obtuſe point. 
Native of South America. 

. Synonymes.—Coluber Aurora, Linn. and Gmd. 
Ceraſtes Aurora, Laur. Serpens acontias, jaculus, 
Seba. Aurore,  Ency. meth. and Cepede. Aurora 
viper, Ency. Lond. 


| Iux ,IBIRACOA VIPER. 

. THIS is a beautiful ſpecies, figured in the work 
of Seba. Length about two feet : colour pale or 
whitiſh. yellow, tinged with red, blue, &c. and 
marked above. by ſeveral parallel longitudinal rows 
of black linear ſpots, the middle or broadeſt range 
conſiſting rather of broadiſh ſpots, more eſpecially 
towards. the head, which. is of a lengthened form, 
white on the top, ſpeckled with black, covered with 
large Tales, and marked along each cheek by a 
broad black band upited at the beginning of the 
neck by a tranſverſe bar, from the back of which 
proceed a pair of abrupt ſtreaks down the ſides of 
the neck. Tail moderately ſlender, tapering to 2 
fine point. Abdomen white. Native of South Ame- 
rica. | | 

In the kind called raralhug by Seba, n 8 


P 
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pl. 63 of vol. 2. the head is yellow with the black 
cheek-ſtripes, and the body white, with four narrow 
lines along the upper part, the two middle ones be- 
ing black, and the two exterior red. Perhaps, after 
all, theſe may be no other than varieties of ſome of 
the Linnæan lineated ſpecies, which are known to 
vary conſiderably in their colours, and in the diſpo- 
ſition of their marks; otherwiſe it would appear ſin- 
gular, that Linnæus, and his laſt editor Gmelin, 
who both make great uſe of Seba's figures, ſhould 


totally omit to quote this ſpecies.—Iberacoa, and 
xaxalhua, Seba. 


Taz SIPEDON VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 144, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 73. 
Colour entirely black, or very dark brown. Diſco- 
vered by Kalm in North America. | 

Synonymes. — Coluber ſipedon, Gmd. Sipedon 
viper, Ency, Lond. Sipede, Ency. meth. and Cepede, 


Tax MOORISH VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 152, ſubcaudal ſcales 66. 
This ſpecies was ſent, by Mr. Brander, from the 
neighbourhood of Algiers, to Linnæus; and gets its 
trivial name from that circumſtance, and from its 
colour. The upper part of the body is brown, with 
two longitudinal ſtripes of black: from which ſeve- 
ral black croſs bars extend to the belly, which is 
black. The head has nine large ſcales in four rows, 
and has ho poiſon fangs. The back ſcales are oval, 
and have each a ſmall ridge. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber Maurus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Maure, Ency. meth, and Cepede. Algerine ſnake, Shaw, 
Mooriſh viper, Ency, Lond. 


Tun STOLATED VIPER. 

BODY glaucous, with two whitiſh ſtripes, and 
(quariſh tranſverſe brown ſpots between. Abdominal 
lcuta 143, ſubcaudal ſquame 76. 

Vor. XII. No. 159. 3 Z A foot 
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A foot and half to two feet or more in length. 
Habit rather flender. Colour above blueiſh grey, 
with a pair of moderately-diſtant white lmes down 
the back, and a continued ſeries of brown tranſverſe 
equidiſtant zones. Abdomen pale or white, each 
foutum being marked on each ſide by two {ſmall 
black ſpecks : head large-ſcaled, pale or blueiſh 
above, and of moderate fize. Tail rather ſhort, and 
tapering to a point. Native of India, where it is 
called chaiquarona by the Portugueſe. Cepede 
adds, that on each fide of the neck there are nine 
round blackiſh ſpots, reſembling the gill-holes of 
the lamprey ; but that theſe are wanting in the ſe- 
male. This ſpecies, in the Syſtema Naturæ of Lin- 
nzus, is marked porſonous ; but that this is a miſ- 
take, has been very juſily oblerved by Dr. Gray in 
the 79th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

Synonymes.—Coluber fiolatus, Zinn. Gmel. and 
Laur. Seba, ii. t. 9. f. 1, the male; f. 2, the fe- 
male. Chayque, Ency. mc:h. and Cepcde, 

The two following varieties of this viper are de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Ruſſel, among the ſerpents he exa- 
mined on the coaſt of Coromandel.—The firſt has 
143 abdominal ſcuta, and 70 ſubcaudal ſquamz ; 
and is called by the natives wanna pam. The head 
is ſomewhat broader than the neck, obtuſe-ovate, 
deprefied, rather ſhort, covered with nine principal 
hminz beſides ſome ſmaller. The anterior pair, 
ſmall, ſub-rotund ; the next irregularly pentagonal ; 
the central lamina between the eyes narrow, ſhield- 
form, the lateral conical; the large poſterior pair. 
oblique, oblong, ſemicordate, with two or three 
ſmall laminæ on each ſide. The mouth large, the 
lower jaw ſomewhat ſhorter than the upper. The 
teeth ſmall, ſharp, reflex ; a marginal and two pa- 
latal rows in the upper jaw. The eyes large, orb- 
cular, protuberant. The noſtrils near the point of 
the roſtrum, large, and open. The trunk round, 


inveſt 
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inveſted with oval, thick-ſet, carinated feales ; two 
rows only next the ſcuta, not carinated. The length, 
one foot and a half; the circumference of the neck 


one inch and a fourth ; the trunk, where thickeſt, 
ſeldom exceeds two inches and a fourth. The tail 


tapers rapidly, the laſt inch becoming exceſſively 


ſlender; in length four inches and a half. The co- 


lour of the head and neck a very dark green: the 
cheeks and throat yellow. On the neck are two 


blackiſh bands, from which a yellowiſh-brown fillet 
runs on each ſide along the trunk and part of the 
tail, variegated with ſmall white ſpots nearly at 
equal diſtances, and oppoſite to each other. Befides 
thele, moſt part of the trunk between the fillets is 
adorned with broader, tranſverſe, whitrfh bands; and 
. between the fillets and the abdomen, with waving, 
8 longitudinal, white lines. The ground 
colour between all theſe, approaches to black. From 
within a few inches of the anus, the trunk and part 
of the tail retain only the plain yellowiſh-brown 
fillet on each ſide. The ſcuta and ſub- caudal ſquame 
are of a dull pearl colour, and the former often have 
a black dot on each fide. Dr. Ruſſel had no oppor- 
tunity of making trials with the living fnake, but 
from its want of potſon organs, he concludes it to 
be innocuous. YT 
The ſecond variety has 105 abdominal ſcuta, and 
66 ſubeaudal ſquamæ, in all 211; and is calked 
the natives of India wanna cogli. This agrees in a 
material points with the preceding; but ſome va- 
ration may be remarked in the form ef the laminæ 
of the head: in the preſent ſubject the anterior pair 
are moſt exactly triangular, and the poſterior trun- 
cate; but both ſpecimens have carmated ſcales, ' and 
are deſtitute of poifon organs. The principal diſ- 
tinftion conſiſts in the colour, and that might per- 
haps have ſuffered ſome alteration from the ſpirits. 
The prevalent colour dark, with a greeniſh caſt. 
32 2 From 
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From the neck to the tail on each ſide runs a yellow- 
1ſh-brown fillet ; and the neck, as well as the ante- 
rior half of the back, have between theſe fillets a 
number of croſs black bands, which are continued 
on the ſides, without interſecting the fillets. The 


ſcuta were of a duſky yellow, changed perhaps by 
the ſpmits. 


Tux BOCHIR VIPER. 


SIZE and general habit of the common viper, 
but the head covered in front with moderately large 
ſcales: the head is alſo very ſhort, and variegated 
with red ſpots. Colour of the whole animal cine- 
reous yellow, marked along the upper part by five 
deep rafous ſtripes or lines from head to tail: ab- 
domen ſpeckled with black points : tail ſhortiſh, and 
gradually tapering to a ſharp tip. Native of Egypt. 
—Bochir, Shaw from Seba. 


Tux VITTATED VIPER. 


BACK blueiſh-white, with three blackiſh ſtripes, 
the middle one extremely narrow, abdomen white, 
the ſcuta bordered with brown. Abdominal ſcuta 
142, ſubcaudal ſcales 78. s 

Length about two feet and a half. Colour pale 
blue or whitiſh ; marked down the whole length of 
the back by three black or deep-brown ſtripes, the 
middle one much narrower than the others : be- 
tween the middle and the ſide ſiripes are alſo inter- 
poſed a pair of extremely narrow or linear ſtripes, 
which are gradually loſt or obliterated after paſling 
ſome diſtance down the back. The head is rather 
ſmall than large, of a longiſh form, like that of a 
dog, but not ſharp-ſnouted, covered with large 
a of and marked above by black variegations, two 
narrow bands paſſing over the ſnout, a much broader 
one paſling horizontally between the eyes, and be- 
ing dilated behind into a large lobated patch on - 
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top of the head, with two very ſmall, oval, white 
ſpots in the middle: the hinder diviſions of this 
patch are continued to ſome little diſtance on each 
ide the neck into two or three ovate black ſpots, 
from the laſt of which commence the very narrow 
or linear ſtripes before mentioned. The under parts 
of the animal are white, each ſcutum being ver) 
deeply margined with black or dark brown, thus 
forming ſo many tranſverſe bands on the abdomen 
and tail, and affording a very characteriſtic mark of 
the ſpecies : the tail is of moderate length, ſlender; 
and gradually. tapers to a fine point. This ſnake is 
a native of South America, and probably of Afia, 
and is conſidered as an innocuous ſpecies. It' emits 
a ſtronger ſound, when frightened, than moſt ſer- 
pents ; and ſome travellers have compared its cry. 
or hiſs to a kind of contemptuous laugh, or to an 
expreſſion of deſire to be looked at and admired. 

Synonymes.—Coluber vittatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. dorſo albido, &c. Bodd. Natrix vittata, Laur. 
Rotang Ceylonenſis, Seba. Moqueur, Ency. meth. 
Rubannee, the ribbon-viper, Cepede. Filletted vi- 
per, Ency. Lond. Vittated ſnake, Shaw. 

This ſpecies varies in colour; for Boddaert, as 
quoted above, deſcribes the back to be white ; and 
Seba has a ſpecies, or at leaſt a variety, in which 
the ſtripes were red. He deſcribes the male and female 
ma ſtate of dalliance preparatory to ſexual contact; 
the mode of which he took great pains to inveſtigate. 
He delineates the male as the largeſt of the two; its 
back reſembling a piece of ſtriped ſilk on a crimſon 
ground, croſſed and worked with edgings of a deli- 
cate white : the ſcuta of the abdomen partaking of 
a white pearly hue, with broad crimfon tranſverſe 
ſtripes at equal diſtances: the laminz of the head 
broad, deep red, tinged with ſky-colour and White: 
the eyes are vertical, and of a tranſparent blue; on 
the noſe it has the mark of a ſmall croſs, not very 
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ſtrongly defined: the tail is rather ſhort, and obtuſe, 
Near the tail are ſeen its teſticles; of a vaſt ſize for 
ſuch a creature, and defended by ſharp, hard, prickly, 
fcales. The female very much reſembles. the male, 
except that inſtead of crimſon ſhe is of a lighter 
red, and the tail long and tapering. She is ſaid to 
court the male in a thouſand undulating folds and 
poſtures, and to. exhibit the moſt aſtoniſhing ſymp- 
toms of laſciviouſneſs.— Coluber de Terragona mas 
et femina, Seba ii. t. 60. f. 2, 3. | 


Tux BLACK-BACKED VIPER 


COLOUR whitzſh, with three approximated black 
bands, the middle one very wide. Abdominal ſcuta 
I58, ſubcaudal. ſcales 50. | 

Length about a foot and a half or two feet. Co- 
lour whitiſh, with three black or dark-brown dorſal 
ſtripes, of which the middle one is very broad, and 
the others rather narrow: all pretty cloſely placed. 
Head covered with large ſcales, and of a pale co- 
Tour ; neck ſometimes marked on each ſide by a 
row of. five or fix. roundiſh black ſpots, ſucceeded 
by the ſide ſtripes : abdomen white. 

Synonymes.—Coluber melanotus, Shaw. Serpens 
Bonæ Spei lemniſcata, Seba. 


„ *, Tix MILITARY VIPER.  - 
BROWN, ſpeckled with white, and” with white 
— | inal ſcuta 162, ſubcaudal ſcales 

Length about a foot and a half: thickneſs of a 
finger. Colour on the upper parts brown, each 
ſcale marked by a white ſpot, like millet-ſeed. 
Head ovate, with glaucous fcales blackiſh in the 
middle: lips marked by duſky ſtreaks. Tail about a 
fiſth of the whole length, and not very lender. 
Native of South America and India. 
ja Synonymes.—Coluber miliaris, Linn. 1 2 

| HIA1rc, 
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Miliaire, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Miliary ſnake, 
Shaw. Millet-ſpotted viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tun PEARLY VIPER. 


PEARL-coloured, with ſea-green head and tail; 
the former marked by a red ſpot. | 

Length about two feet and a half: habit rather 
thick than ſlender, except towards the end of the 
tail, which gradually tapers to a very ſlender point. 
Body pearl-coloured, the edges of the ſcales being 
black : thus forming reticular croffings of that co- 
lour. Head large, of a ſea-green colour, and co- 
rered with ſmall ſcales, except about the noſe, and 
between the eyes: on the top of the head a large 
deep-red ſpot pointing backwards. Tail of mode- 
nte length, ſea-green, with a few diſtant, ſcattered, 
black ſpots : abdomen grey. Native of New Spain. 

Synonymes.—Coluberperlatus, Shaw. Iztag, Seba. 


Tux MARBLED VIPER. 


LENGTH about three feet, and rather thick in 
proportion to its length. Upper parts brown, varie- 
gated with white clouds; abdomen clouded in a 
imilar manner. Head rather thick, covered with 
large ſcales ; thoſe on the body rather large and of 
n ovate ſhape : tail about a third of the whole 
length, very thick at is origin, but gradually taper- 
ng to a ſlender point. Native of Boeotia. 


dynqnymes.—Serpens buccalenta Bœotica, Scba. 
farbled ſnake, Shaw. 1 


Tux AMMOBATES VIPER. 


LENGTH about three feet and a half, and mode- 
ately thick in proportion. Colour uniform deep 
hueiſh grey, both above and beneath, with a row 
of moderately-diſtant, round, duſky ſpots on each 
ide the body near the abdomen. Head rather large, 
covered with large ſcales; and of a rufous brown 


above: 
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above: the ſcales on the whole upper parts of the 
body and tail are rather large, -of an ovate ſhape, 
and finely fimbriated on the edges. Tail of moderate 
length, and tapering to the extremity, but not very 
ſlender. Native, according to Seba, of Guinea.— 
Coluber ammobates, Seba and Shaw, + 
nd. n 

WHITE, with a triple dorſal ſeries of black ſpots, 
thoſe of the middle range croſsſhaped. Abdominal 
ſcuta 184, ſubcauda] ſcales 66. | 
About a foot and a half in length. Head rather 
fmall, and covered with large ſcales : neck ſlender: 
body of moderate thickneſs : tai] tapering gradually 
to the extremity, which is {lightly pointed. Colour 
of the whole animal white, with a pearly tinge, and 
marked along the back by a ſeries of ſmall black 
ſpots in the form of a St. Andrews croſs : along each 
fide is alſo a row of black ſpots, but leſs diſtincth 
croſs-ſhaped than thoſe of the middle range: abdo- 
men white, each fourth or fifth ſcutum being marked 
at its edge or juncture with the ſides by a black ſpot: 
head marked by black ſutures. . This ſpecies is, ac- 
cording to Seba, a native of Ceylon. 

Synonymes.—Coluber crucifer, Shaw. Serpens 
crucifera, Seba. Perlfarbne natter, Merrem, 


Taz PERUVIAN VIPER, 


BLACK-and-white, with roſe-coloured abdomen. 
This highly-elegant ſnake is deſcribed by Seba, who 
informs us that it is a native of Peru, and a rare 
ſpecies in European collections: the upper part oſ 
the animal is yariegated with black and white ſpots 
and marks ; the ſides tinged with yellowiſh red, 
while the belly or under part is of a light red or 
roſe-colour : it is ſaid to be an innocent ſpecies. 
and to be chiefly found in New Spain. It is one of 
thoſe which do not appear to be. deſcribed by Lin- 


neus, 
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næus. nor is the number ol its ſcuta and ſquamæ known. 

Its ſize ſeems to be nearly that of the common Eng- 
liſh viper, but its form is rather thicker in propor- 

tion. Mr. Merrem conſiders it as a variety of the 
C. pullatus, but the peculiar form of its ſcales, and 
{ome other circumſtances, ſeem to forbid: this ſup - 
proven. The original ſpecimen itſelf ſeems to have 

n in the Linkian collection at Leipzig ; ſince it 
is figured, apparently from the ſame drawing with 
8 in the Phyſica Sacra of Scheuchzer, vol. 7. 
. . : | = 

$ynonymes.—Coluber Peruvianus, Shaw. Ser- 
pens Peruviana, Seba. A 


Taz PITCHED VIPER. | 
ABDOMINAL ſcuta 186, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 36. 
White, with black bands like pitch, uniting here 
and there, and a continued narrow black ſtripe be- 
neatb. Much reſembles the domicella, and is placed 
by Dr. Shaw in his Gen. Zool. as a variety of that 
ſpecies —Coluber picatus, Turton, from Nat. Miſc 

Tux ESCULAPIAN VIPER. | 
GENERAL colour whitiſh, with black ſub-bifid 
tranſverſe zones, and abdomen variegated with black. 
| Abdominal ſcuta 180, ſubraudal ſcales 498. 
_ This generally meaſures ,a foot and half or two 
feet in length. Its colour is pale or whitiſh, with a 
P. more obſcure caſt on the back, and is marked 
d throughout by nearly equidiſtant black bands, each 
* lurrounding the body, and divided half-way up from 
Is the abdomen by a line or narrow ſtripe of the 
od ground-colour ; thus giving a bifid appearance to 
„de lower part of each band. The abdomen is marked 
.. mo black ſquares by the alternation of the banda 
00 beneath. The head is covered with large ſcales, and 
- marked on the fere part by a tratſverſe black zone 
e ning acroſs the eyes, and at:the hind part by a 
Vor. XII. No. 1659, 4A ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat broader band. The tail is of moderate 
length, and gradually tapers to a ſomewhat obtuſe 
point. Native of South America, and ſaid to occur 
alſo in ſome parts of Aſia : ſince it is not very pro- 

hable that it ſhould have been the ſpecies dedicated 

to Eſculapius by the ancients, there ſeems to be a 
peculiar” abfurdity in the Linnæan trivial name, 
which is therefore changed both by bus, na and 
Shaw. It is a harmleſs ſpecies. 

Synon ymes.—Coluber Elculapii, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. albus, annulis nigris, Bodd. C. Linnzi, Shaw. 
Natrix AEſeula ii, Laur. Serpens Ceitonica, &c. 
Seba, ii. 18. f. 4. Serpentes Zſculapii ſpecies, 
Seba, in. 76. f. 2? Bande - noire, Ency. meth. and 
Cepede. Viper of Eſculapius, Ency. Lond. 

The following, from Seba, are e varieties 

| of the above. 
-, 1. The Srmartzp Virkn. Length about two feet : 
colour above pale blue, elegantly undulated by nu- 
merous blackifhtranſverſe ſtreaks: head of mode- 
rate ſize, large-ſcaled, ſpotted with black, and 
marked at the beginning of the neck with a pair of 
ſhort ſtreaks: abdomen white : tail moderately ta- 
per.—Serpens - Braſtlienfis. verſicolor, ane ſcu- 
lapii, Scha. Striated fnake, Shaw. - 

2. The Sexexvs. About the ſize of the preceding: 
colour above blue, with a moderately broad dorſa 
ſea: green ſtripe, marked with a few ſmall diſtant 
black ſpots: the ſides marked with deep blue or 
blackiſh ſpots. Head large ſcaled; and marked at 
the top by a large triangular. white ſpot pointing 
backwards. Abdomen white, the ſcuta pretty deeply 
edged. or variegated with dark brown. Tail gradi 

ally: tapering to a fine point. Both natives of Brafil 
Denen vel lerenus, Sebu. worn, ONT. of 


ts Tur VIPER-HEADED SNAKE. 
: PALE gry. with Dr brown 1 eſe je hands 
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hifid towards their extremities, head marked by a 
bifurcated black ſpot, and ſides of the abdomen 
ſpotted with brown. Abdominal fcuta 166, ſubcaudal 
ſcales 87. beten | einen r e 

This {pecies is deſcribed by Seba, and is an ani- 
mal of conſiderable elegance: its length is about 
three feet: its habit moderately ſlender, yet ſtrong; 
and-its colour very. pale grey or whitiſh, fafciated 
throughout its whole length, by nearly equidiſtant 
black or very deep-brown bands, which, as in the. C. 
Eſculapn, are divided beneath about half way up- 
wards by a narrow white ſtripe : the head is covered 
in front with large ſcales, and marked on the top by 
2 black patch of ſimilar form to that on the head of 
the common viper, except that the two diviſions are 
more acute: on each ſide the head, acroſs the eyes, 
d a longitudinal black ſtripe, communicating with 
the firſt dorſal bar; and the tip of the noſe is alſo 
the ſame colour: on the abdominal ſcuta are ſcat · 
tered a few {mall blackiſh or duſky ſpots of different 
ſae and ſhape : the ſkin is ſmooth and gloſſy. Seba 
conſiders this ſnake as poiſonous; but, according to 
the obſervations of: Mr. Merrem, it is deſtitute of 
langs, and is conſequently an innocuous ſpecies. - It 
Ka native of America, —Coluberviperinus, Shut. 


Tnx CAPE VIPER. FTE 
LENGTH about two feet: colour above pale clue, 
vith numerous moderately-diſtant double red bands; 
like thoſe of the C. Eſculapii, but narrower; ſur- 
rounding the body: head ſmall, covered with large 
ſcales, and marked by a broad red band paſſing 
acroſs the eyes; at the back of the head by à much 
broader band: abdomen pale ruſous. Tail of mo- 
lerate length, gradually tapering to a ſharp point. 
os, according to Seba, of the Cape of God 
ope.—Serpens annulata Bong Spei, Srba. Capi 
lnake, Sharw, $4 0 Lot 4 3 2952097 9 12 
| 4A2 Tux 
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tig 2th Tus BIPED VIPER, 

ABDOMINAL ſcuta 116, ſabcaudal ſquamæ 58. 
A ſomewhat doubtful ſpecies, mentioned by Sco- 
— as an inhabitant of the Tyroleſe waters, and 
to be furniſhed with two ſhort proceſſes or feet, 
and to have red eyes, elliptic dorſal ſcales, and the 
— ones ſpotted with white: fcuta whitiſh, with 

a duſky ſpot in the middle. It feeds on fiſh. 
Synonymes.—Coluber bipes, mel. from Scop. 
— Sa.. Two-footed viper, Eucy. Lond. 


Ter RHOMBOID-SPOTTED VIPER. 

43 ., COLOUR glaucous, with blackiſh rhomboidal ſpots 
blue in the middle. rr de 157, ſubcau- 
dat ſquamæ 70; 

Length from two to 280 Net or more: colour 
grey or browniſh, with three alternating longitudi- 
nab rous of ſomewhat rhomboid duſky fpots with 
large bluiſh centres. Abdomen pale or whitiſh, often 
clouded” with bluiſh grey. The rhomboid ſpots are 
moſt regular in the ſmaller ſpecimens, in the larger 
becoming ſomewhat more broken in the outline and 
more g to an ovate form. Native of India 
and South America: in the number of its abdominal 
and fubcaudal ſeales it occaſjonally varies conſider- 


ably. 

es. Coluber rhombeatus, Linn. and 
ume! C. ceruleſpens' reticulatus, Budd. Serpens 
tigrina; Vi ra cercoatl, Scba ii. t. 15, 26. V. ex al- 
bo eruleſcens, Scheuchzer. Rhomboidale, _ 
meth. and Cepede. Rhoinbeated viper, Rach. Lond 
me ſnake, Shaw. 


Tx; Tux RUSSELIAN VIBER. 
"COLOUR browniſh-yellow, with- ovate „ blackiſh 
| ſpots edged with white on the back, and ſmaller ones 
on the fides. Abdominal ſcuta 168, ſubeaudal ſqua· 
mæ 59. = 


r 
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The head is large, much broader than the neck, 
gibbous, or ſwelling behind, depreſſed above, com“ 
preſſed on the ſides, and, narrowing from the eyes; 
terminates in an obtuſe ſnout, faced with a pyrami- 
dal emarginate lamina : the labial and ſub-jugylat 
ſ{quame are large and ſmooth ; but the reſt of the 
head is covered with ſmall, ovate, highly-carinated; 
ſcales, without any of the uſual large laminæ. The 
mouth is very large, the jaws nearly of equal length; 
the anterior teeth in the lower jaw, long, ſlender, 
almoſt upright; the others, ſhorter, few, reflex ; 
the two palatal rows in the upper jaw, ſmall, reflex, 
thick-ſet ; no marginal row; the fangs conſpicuous, 
longer than thofe of the cobra de capello, thicker 
and ſtouter ; two generally emergent from the fac 
on each ſide, one fmalter than the other. The eyes 
ze lateral, forward, large, oval, not prominent. The 
noſtrils on the ſame line with the eyes, clofe to the 
point of the fnont, very wide and open. The trunk 
round, thick, beautifully fpotted, and covered with 
oblong-oval carinated fcales, thofe Excepted lying 
cloſe to the fcuta, which are ſmooth,” broad-ovate, 
larger, and not carinated. The length four feet two 
inches; the middle of the trunk two inches in cir- 
cumference. The tail tapers to a ſharp point; the 
ſcales carinated. | | * 
The colour of the head and trunk is yellowiſh 
brown ; the back variegated with above twenty-two 
large, oblong-oval, fpots, brown in the middle, with 
black borders edged with white. Of thefe ſpots 
lome are ſeparate, but moſt of them are joined b 
à narrow neck, or run waving into each other: fma 
black dats, fingle, or two or three in a cluſter, are 
lometimes interſperſed. A ſecond row of ſpots adoru 
the fides, ſimitar in colour to the firſt, but fmalter, 
and in form more orbicular, each of thoſe on the 
trunk having a ſhort ſtem tending obliquely to the 
abdomen, made up of ſmooth black fcales; and = | 

| | 54 the 
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the interſtices,; angular black ſpots are diſpoſed along 
the verge of the ſcuta. The: ſcuta are white and 
gloſſy, with. a membranous ſtriated margin, and many 
of them are marked with one or two duſky ſemicir- 
cular ſpots, but which are hardly. viſible near the 
he ſubcaudal ſquamæ are of a duſky. yellow, 
and not ſpotted, The colour in diſſerent Lubjetts 
varies conſiderably : in captivity, it becomes of a 
dark brown, and the ſpots are leſs brilliant. They 
vary little in form, but are more or leſs joined on 
| the back. It is not leſs commonly met with, in a 
4, wild ſtate, than the cobra de capello ; but from i its 
not being, like the cobra and ſome other ſnakes, ex- 
hibited as a public ſhow, it is not fo univerſally 
Known, either among the natives or Europeans. 
Nevertheleſs it is doubtſul whether its poiſon is not 
equally deleterious with that of the cobra de capello; 
It; may at leaſt claim a ſecond place. Its bite proved 
mortal. to ay wal in thirty-ſix ſeconds ; and to a 
dog in twenty : x minutes. 
135 nonymes.—Coluber Ruſſelii, Turton and Show, 


Kalz rekula owe: has Long from Nase s Indian 
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-U tes Tur GRASS-GREEN VIPER. 


"GREEN above, yellowiſh beneath, the edges of 
the abdomen ſpotted with green. Abdominal ſcuta 
170, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 58 pair. 

The head is — broader than ihe neck, ſub-tri- 
gonal, gibbous behind, above depreſſed, the roſtrum 
all. compreſſed; the crown covered with very 
mall, ſmooth, orbicular, ſcales, except a ſmall la- 
mina above each eye: the ſcales on the reſt, of the 

ſmall, but lightly carinated. The ſub-jugular 
quamz linear and truncate. The mouth large; the 
Jaws nearly equal. The teeth ſmall, regular, reflex; 
two palatalrows, but no marginal row. above. TVo 


fangs, remarkably long, emergent from the facs on 
eac 
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each ſide. The eyes lateral, large, oval, prominent. 
The noſtrils. near the eyes, very wide open, The 
back is ſomewhat carinated, the ſides compreſſed or 
ſub<declining. The ſcales acute-ovate, carinated, im- 
bricate, The length two feet ſix inches; the circum- 
ference of the neck an inch and a half; of the thick» 
eſt part of the trunk, two inches one third. The tail 
round, ſlender, - obtuſe : meaſuring five inches. N 

The head, trunk, and tail, are of a freſh green 
colour; the laſt row of ſquamæ on the belly 
yellow ; the ſcuta of a pale ſtraw-colour,; and ſome 
of them have a fmall green ſpot on each ſide. This 
riper,, which had been caught two days before. 
on the hills in the vicinity of Vizagapatam, looked 
freſh and lively, was very alert, hiſſed, and ſnapped 
at every thing oppoſed to it, yet did not offer- to 
touch a chicken which was walkin g about in the ſame 
room. The remarkably long ſlender fangs, expoſed 
on opening the mouth, betokened its being highly 
noxious ; but the peaſants who brought it, affirmed 
that its power of killing extended only to the ſmaller 
animals,” not to dogs or ſheep ; and that to man its 
bite cauſed various diſorders, but never death. 


Synonymes .—Coluber gramineus, Shaw. Boodroo 
pam, Ency. Lond. from Ruſſel. | 


Tur BLUE-AND-GREEN | VIPER. 


DEEP blue above, pale green beneath. Abdo- 
minal ſcuta 119, ſubcaudal ſcales 110. 4 
Length two feet, of which the tail is ſix inches, 
apering to a point. Head Iongiſh,” with nine large 
ſcales in four rows. In Seba's pecimen, referred to. 
by Linnzeus, a narrow red line divides the ſides from 
the —.— Native of South America ; harmleſs; 
nymes:—Coluber cyaneus, Linn. and G mel. 
en us Surinamenſis cyaneus, Seba, 11. t. 43. 
Vert et bleue, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Cyaneaii 
e Shaw, - Bright-blue viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux 
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u OOLLARED VIPER. 
"SPECIFIC character, a black patch on each ſide 
che neck, bounded in front by another of a pale 
yellow ot whitiſh ſpots, on the neck, ſorming a kind 
of collar. Abdominal ſcuta 170. ſubcaudal ſqua- 


This ſpecies appears to be pretty. generally dif- 
fuſed through all parts of Europe, and is common 
in our on ifland ; frequenting woods, moiſt hedges, 
and ſhady places : and even takes naturally to the 
Water; from which latter circumſtance. it is called, 
by ſeveral naturaliſts, the water per, or the ſwin- 
ning ſnake. The collared viper Iometimes grows 
to the length of three or even four feet. The head 
& ſomewhat flattened, and is covered by nine large 
ſcales in four rows; the firſt and ſecond, beginning 
from the muzzle, of two each, the third of three, 
and the fourth of two. By this ſtructure it is fully 
diſtin uiſhed from the adder, which has only com- 
mon ſcales on the head. It is likewiſe different in 
the muzzle, which is rounded in this ſpecies ; while 
in the other it is terminated by a vertical ſcale. The 
throat, as in all ſerpents, is capable of great diſten- 
tion. Each jaw has two rows of ſmall hooked teeth, 
turned inwards, but without any fangs. On each 
Jaw there are ſeyenteen ſcales ; thoſe on the upper 
jaw being whitiſh, with five or fix ſmall dark-coloured 
ſtreaks. The ſcales on the back are oval, having 3 
longitudinal ridge on each ; while the ſcales on the 
fides are ſmaller, and quite ſmooth. 

The whole upper Turface is grey of different 
ſhades, and each fide is marbled with. black irregular 
25 of various fizes, which reach to the edges of 

e abdominal fcuta. Between theſe lateral rows of 

ots, two longitudinal rows of ſmaller and leſs dil- 
inet ſpots extend from the head to the tip of the 
tall. e under ſurface is variegated with black, 


| white, 
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white, and bluiſh ; the black ſpots becoming more 
numerous nearer the tail, where the extreme plates 
are almoſt intirely þlack. 88 | 

The collared viper is perfectly deſtitute of venom ; 
it may be handled without danger, as it never at 
tempts to bite, and only defends itſelf by a rapid 
motion of its tail. It may be kept in houſes ; and 
becomes fo familiar with thoſe who feed it, as to 
twiſt itſelf about their arms and necks at the ſlighteſt 
lignal, and rubs itſelf gently upon them, as if to 
ſew its affection and gratitude ; and allows itſelf to 
be played with even by children. It is fond of 
bringing its mouth near that of its keepers, and, 
ſucking their ſpittle, and is particularly pleaſed to 
conceal itſelf under their clothes. In Sardinia, ac-, 
cording to Cetti, the young country girls frequently 
keep the collared vipers with great care, preparing, 
their victuals, and even putting them into their 
months. The country people in that iſland, conſider 
it as a lucky omen when the collared viper enters 
their houſes ; and would think they chaced good: 
fortune from their doors, if they were to drive away 
theſe harmleſs creatures. Mr. White, in his Hiſ- 
tory of Selburne, has the following remark on this 
lubje&t : © I knew a gentleman who kept a tame 
make, which was in its perſon as {weet as any ani- 
mal ; but as ſoon as a ſtranger, or a dog or cat 
came in, fell to hiſſing, and filled the room with 
— nauſeous effluvia as rendered it hardly ſupport- 
able.“ 

This ſnake chiefly lives by preying an frogs, 
mice, ſmall birds, inſe&ts, worms, &c. and frequents 
the water occaſionally, for the ſake of frogs, &c. as 
it is capable of ſwimming, though not with any great. 
degree of celerity. It depoſits its eggs in any warm 
and moiſt ſituation, as under hedges, in dunghills, 
Kc. in the form of a continued chain or necklace of 


Wa, to the number of twelve, fourteen, ſixteen, or 
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even twenty, of the ſize of thoſe of a blackbirg, 
and of a whitiſh colour : theſe, according to the ob- 
fervations of Mr. White, do not hatch till the 
ſpring following.“ : 

During the winter this ſnake conceals itſelf in any 
convenient retreat, and becomes nearly torpid, re- 
appearing in the ſpring, when it caſts its ſkin, which, 
cracking or opening on the edges of the lips, is, by 
the efforts of the animal, gradually thrown off, in 
an inverted direction, throughout its whole length, 
to the very terminal ſcale of the tail, and ſo com- 
plete is the ſpoil or exuvium, as to exhibit the very 
coat or membrane of the eyes themſelves. The 
whole. ſkin is entirely tranſparent. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber natrix, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. unicolor, Bodd. Natrix vulgaris, Laur. No. 149. 
Gemeine ſchlange, Meyer. Natrix torquata, Ray. 
Common fnake, . Ringed ſnake, Penn. Water-ſnake, 
Sibbald. Water-viper, Ency. Lond. Serpent a collier, 
Ency. meth. Couleuvre a collier, Cepede, 

In Gmelin's edition of the Syſtema Nature, the 
following varieties of this ſpecies are enumerated. 

8.* Natriz longifſima. Of a blackiſh brown colour, 
with a few yellow dots; the belly aſh coloured — 
Laur. No. 145. | | 

v. Natriz gernonenſis. The forepart of the head is 
variegated, having a ſhort black bar between the 

eyes, a very long black ſtripe on the hind head, two 
large ſpots on. the noſe, and rows of ſmall ſpots all 
down the back which are yellow in the centres; to- 
wards, the tail the ſpots become confuſed — Laur. 
No. 153. * | 

3. Natrir maculata, Haying a bright yellow ſpot 
on the hind head, and ſeveral others on the back— 
Meyer. | | 

, Nairir cerulea, Of a blue colour, with black 
dots, and waved tranſverſe black hnes. s 

2. Natriz cerwea tæniola albu. Of a blue colour, 


with 


it 
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with a narrow white ſtripe thinly ſpotted with black 


on each ſide; the belly white with one black ſpot 
on each ſide. i 


Tux FOUR-STRIPE VIPER. 


DUN. colour, with four longitudinal black lines, 
and whitiſh abdomen. Abdominal ſcuta 218, ſub- 
caudal ſcales 73, anal 2 pair. | 

Though this ſpecies has been pretty well figured 
in the work of Aldrovandus, and thence copied into 
that of Johnſton, yet it appears to have been in a 
great degree unknown to modern naturaliſts till it 
was more diſtinctly deſcribed by Cepede, who in- 
forms us that it is found in ſome parts of France, as 
in Provence, and meaſures near bur feet in length. 
lis colour is a very pale reddiſh brown, or dun, 
marked on each ſide the back, throughout the 
whole length, by two duſky or blackiſh longitu- 
dinal ſtripes, commencing on each ſide the head, 
which is covered with large fcaly plates: the ſcales 
on the back are carinated, thoſe on the ſides ſmooth ; 
the abdomen is pale or whitiſh : the tail meaſures 
about nine inches in length, and gradually tapers to 
the extremity. The general form of the animal re- 
ſembles that of the common ſnake, but it is ſome- 
What thicker in proportion to its length: it is a per- 
ſeclly harmleſs ſpecies ; occurs in Italy as well as in 
france, and may probably be found in moſt of the 
warmer parts of Europe. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber elaphis, Shaw. Elaphis, 
Aro. and Johnſt. Quatre-raies, Cepede. | 


Tux ROMAN VIPER. 


RUFOUS, with a duſky lateral ſtripe on each ſide, 
nd whitiſh abdomen vartegated with brown. Ab- 
Gminal ſcuta 175, ſubcaudal ſcales 64 pair. 
This is the Eſculapiau viper of Cepede, who ſays 
u common in moſt of the warm parts of Europe, 
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and 1s no-where more frequent than in the nei 
bourhood of Rome, and is probably the ſpecies pe- 
cultarly confecrated by the ancient Romans to the 
benevolent deity whoſe name it bears. Whether we 
admit this ſuppoſition or not, we mult at all events 
acknowledge that Linnzus with pecuhar improprie- 
ty applied the title of Coluber Æſculapii to an Ame- 
rican ſpecies. ; 

The ſnake intended by Cepede is nearly four feet 
in length, and of a rufous colour on the upper parts, 
more or lets deep in different individuals, the back 
being marked on each ſide by a duſky or blackiſh 
longitudinal band: the ſcales on the ſides, neareſt 
the ſcuta, are white bordered beneath with black, 
thus forming a range of ſmall whitiſh triangles along 
each fide the body. The head is rather large, and 
covered in front, as in the common viper, by ſcaly 
plates: the ſcales on the back are oval and carinated ; 
thole on the ſides ſmooth : the tail meaſures about 
nine inches in length. In its general habit it 1s 
much allied to the natrix. In its manners it is per- 
fectly innocent. It has been long ago deſcribed and 
figured in the work of Aldrovandus under the ſame 
title by which it is diſtinguiſhed by the Count de 
e 15 | 
The following is Cepede's account of the manner 
in which this viper caſts its ſkin.—*< M. Faujas de 
Saint-Fond had the goodneſs. to ſend me the caſt 
ſkin of this viper, which was found on one of his 
eſtates near Montelimart in Dauphiny. As this was 
remarkably intire, and we ſeldom ſee any lo well 
preſerved, we examined it with great attention, 4 
it gives a moſt perfect idea of the manner in which 
this particular ſerpent, at leaſt, had operated to get 
rid of its old ſkin ; and, having compared a great 
number of obſervations on this ſubject, we have 
_ reaſon to ſuppoſe that all ferpents act in nearly the 

fame manner. The ſkin, although perfectly wo 

| | | * 
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was turned completely inſide out. It had been evi- 
dently firſt detached at the head ; as there was no 
other place ſrom which the ſerpent could have crept, 
except the opening of the mouth. The film had 
firſt ſeparated at the lips, keeping always fixed to 
the ſcales of the neck and head. Theſe ſeparated 
next, and, turning backwards, left the head of the 
ſerpent covered only by the new ſkin. In this man- 
ner, the whole old ſkin, including even the outer 
film of the cornea and of the eyelids, turns gradu- 
ally inſide out, like the finger of a glove; and, 
by continued efforts, the animal at length creeps out 
of it. In this turned-out ſheath, the form of eve 

fcale, even that of the eyes, may be diſtinctly ſeen ; 
only, in every part reverſed, hollow where it was 
prominent on the animal; and the contrary, The 
ſcales come off entire, along with the epidermis to 
which they were attached, which forms a kind of 
frame around each ſcale and plate. This frame does 
not exactly follow the outline of each ſcale or plate, 
but only remains attached to that part of each which 
vas originally fixed to the ſkin. Theſe different 
frames of epidermis form together a ſpecies of net- 
work, leſs tranſparent than the ſcales and plates, 
which are ſeen filling up all the intervals, like ſo 
many facets and thin plates, almoſt perfectly tranſ- 
parent. By twiſting about in different directions, 
rubbing itſelf againſt the ground, and againſt ſuch 
objects as come in its way, the ſerpent at length 
ſucceeds in getting itſelf diſembarraſſed of its old 


covering, which ſtill continues to turn inſide out, 
in proportion as it gets backwards; till at laſt it 


ſeems like another ſerpent which has ſwallowed the 


real one, only the tail of which appears out of its 


mouth. At the laſt, the ſerpent and its old kin, 
now almoſt detached, ſeem two ſerpents united by 
the ends of their tails; which at length become diſ- 
engaged, but the extreme ſcale does not turn — 
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This manner of getting off the old ſkin, reſembles 
a good deal what has been already related reſpeCting 
the lizards. The caſt ſkin, of which we have juſt 
treated, has been depoſited in the royal cabinet: 
It is 4 f. 4 in. long, of which the tail is 123.” 

Synonymes—Coluber Æſculapii, Shaw. Anguis 
Eſculapii, Ray, Aldrov. and Jonſt. Serpent d'Eſ- 
culape, Cepede. 


Taz VIOLET VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 143, fubcaudal ſquamæ 25. 
Cepede has given this name to an innoxious viper 
in the Paris royal collection. It has two rows of 
common teeth in each jaw, but no poiſon fangs. 
The top of the head is armed with nine large ſcales 
in four rows. The ſcales of the back are lozenge- 
ſhaped and plain, and of a violet colour of different 
thades. The under fide of the body is whitiſh, with 
pretty large irregular violet fpots, which are placed 
alternately on the right and left ſide, the ſpots on 
one fide being oppofite to the intervals of the other. 
The ſpecimen from which this deſcription was made, 
meaſures one foot five inches and a third, of which 


the tail is two inches and a third. Violette, Cepede. 


Taz CORN VIPER. 


 AFELOWISH, with large ferruginous ſpots with 

blacF and white margins ; and abdomen variegated 
black. | { | 

is is a highly-beautiful animal, arriving ſome- 

at a very conſiderable ſize, and meaſuring five 

ſeet or more in length, though commonly ſeen 


much ſmaller. Its habit or general form reſembles 


that of the natrix, and its general colour is pale 


whitiſh yellow, ornamented on the upper parts with 
numerous large and ſomewhat irregular ovate patches 
of very bright ferruginous, bordered with black or 
deep brown, with a few {mall white ſpots Aeg. 

| mixed: 
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mixed: theſe ſpots or patches are largeſt on the 
back, and ſmalleſt on the ſides, where they are ac- 
companied by till ſmaller ſpecks of black; the un- 
der parts are whitiſh, tinged with yellow, and va- 
ried here and there by irregularly angular blackiſh 

tches. Like moſt other ſnakes, it appears more 
or leſs brilliantly coloured at different periods, and 
is moſt beautiful after having caſt its ſkin: the 
ground-colour is ſometimes ſuffuſed with a tinge of 
purple, which adds a peculiar beauty to its appear- 
ance. It is of an innocent nature, and is principally 
found in woods. It is a native of North America; 
and in particular of Carolina. Cateſby deſcribes it 
under the name of the Corn Snake, which he tells us is 
given it from a fancied reſemblance of its colour to 
thole of ſome kinds of Indian corn or maize. It 
8, according to Cateſby, a great robber of hen- 
roolts.”* | 

Synonymes.—Coluber Carolinenſis, Shaw. Corn- 
lnake, Cateſby. 


Tas TEXTILE VIPER. 


YELLOWISH grey, freckled with black, and 
marked by numerous, undulated, tranſverſe, bright- 
lerruginous, ſtripes. | 

A rather large and very elegant ſpecies, repre- 
lented on ſome of Seba's plates, but not referrible 
to any Linnzan ſpecies. General habit that of the 
natrir: ground colour yellowiſh-grey, with nume- 
rous, pretty-cloſely placed, tranſy 
angular, bands of bright ferruginous or duſky red, 
ſeattered over, as is alfo- the ground-colour, with 
numerous black ſpecks of different ſizes: head ru- 
ſous covered with large ſcales : under parts through- 
out the whole length pale yellow: tail very flender 


other parts of South America. 


Synonymes.—Coluber textilis, Shaw. Serpens 
3 | textilis, 


e, irregularly- 


and ſharp-pointed. Native of Braſil, Surinam, and 
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ien til, Serpens elegans, Serpens flammifera, &c. 
Seba, il. t. 31. f. I. 2. t. 67, f. 3. 


Taz BROAD-NOSED VIPER. 


WHITE, ſpotted with brown, and annulated with 


broad brown zones. 

A handſome ſpecies : reſembling the natrir, but 
the tail rather more ſlender in proportion : back 
lightly carmated, ſides ſomewhat ſloping, and ab- 
domen flattifh. Colour an equal variegation of broad 
blackiſh-brown and white bands, equidiſtant from 
each other, and entirely ſurrounding the reſpetlive 
parts : the white bands are {potted with black. Head 
Tather large than ſmall, covered with large ſcales of 
a, black-brown colour, elegantly ſeparated from each 
athey by intervening white ſpaces, ſo that the head 
appears marked with large black ſpots on a white 
ground. Noſe abrupt or truncated. Tail very long, 
flender, and gradually tapering to the extremity. 
Length of the whole animal about three feet and a 
half: ſcales of moderate ſize, ovate, and not cari- 
nated. Deſcribed from a ſpecimen in the Muleum 
of Dr. William Hunter. Native country unknown. 

_ Synonymes.—Coluber platurinus, Shaw. Millio, 
Scha? 


Tun CHEQUERED VIPER, 
. LENGTH about three feet or more: general pro- 
portions thoſe of the natrix. Colour of the upper 
parts yellow, croſſed obliquely by red lines, in ſuch 
a manner as to divide the whole ſurface into nume- 
Tous ſquares or lozenges, conſiſting of four ſcales 
each. Head rather ſmall and oblong ; covered in 
front with large red ſcales : tail of moderate length, 
and gradually tapering to a very ſlender extremity : 
abdomen cinereous yellow, with a ſew ſmalliſh teſ- 
ſellated red patches here and there. Native of 
Mexico. PRE ; 
Synonymes. 


 Fymdiiymes e = Seba. n _ 
Shaw. 


Tux VIPER or CRONOVIUS. 


COLOUR. a cinereous blueiſh brown, the under 
part inclining to black; a wWhite-pointed ſpot on 
each ſide the back of the head, tipped with black ; 
the back is ſhaded with black. Very 18 reſem- 
bling the natrix. 

Synonymes.—Coluber Gronovianus, Gmel C. ex 
cinereo cæruleus, Laur. and Seba, ii. t. 33. f. I. 
Viper of Gronovius, Ency. Lond. | 


Taz SLIPPERY VIPER. 


THE number of plates in this ſpecies is unkno\n- 
It is long and ſlender, extremely ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing; of a white colour with; black bars Gmelin 


conſiders it as allied. to the collared viper, or R 
Inhabits Surinam. 


1 Synonymes. —Coluber lubricus; Git * bi flagel- 
. liformis, Laur. Gloſly ſnake, Shaw. _ Slippery i- 
1 per, Ency. Lond. 

Gmelin adds a variety of this ſpecies. from Seba, 


which differs from this juſt deſcribed in having red 
bars; it came from Africa —Natrix ubrica,. faſciis 
rubris, Seba. 
Tun HYGEIAN VIPER. | 81930 
& WHITE ſnake, with. ſubundulated black zones, 


1 and head faſciated longitudinally with black. 
A ſmalliſh ſpecies, of a white colour, barred with 


e- numerous and ſomewhat irregular black bands 
es nearly ſurrounding the body, and in ſome parts al- 
4 ternating. Head ſmall, large- ſcaled, and marked 


by two broad longitudinal fireaks uniting at the to 
V of the ſnout: tail rather ſhort and r 
- In the ſpecimen deſcribed by Mr. Merrem, a narrow 
ol dorſa] reddiſh line is continued from head to Hail, 
| Which is wanting in Seba's ſpecimen, Native, ac- 

es. cording to Seba, of Siam. 
Vor. XII. No, 160. 40 


Synonymes. 
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- Synonymes—Coluber hygeiz, Shaw. Hygiiens 


matter, Merrem. Serpens Siamenſis tæniolis, &c. 
— en | 
Tux BREENDLY VIPER. 

INHABITS Amboina and New Spain. Its man- 


| ners are ſaid to be gentle and inoffenſive. and even 


„ to mankind, from which the trivial names 
here uſed are derived. It is of a black colour, ſpot- 


ted with white, the tail being tranſverſely barred 


with black and white alternately. The numbers of 
its plates are not known. 

Synonymes.—Caluber humanus, Gmel. Natrix 

humana, Laur. Friendly viper, Kerr. Humane 
per, Ency. Lond. 


" "Tan SPECKLED VIPER. 
COUNTRY and numbers of plates unknown. It 
is brown, with very minute white ſpots. The bead 
is flattened, of a triangular form ; the angles of the 
Jaws prominent ; and it is armed with broad ſcales. 
The muzzle is ne. The body is ſmooth and 
ſhining ; thick in the middle, with a narrow neck, 
and ſlender tapering ſharp-pointed muzzle, It agrees 
with the in general form and proportions. 
 Synonymes.—Coluber punctulatus, Gel. Natrix 
punctata, Laur. Speckled viper, Kerr. Punctu- 
lated or ſtudded viper, Ency. 3 | 
Tax PIED VIPER. 
: Mane n ſcuta _— fubcaudal + cor — 
* ies is Ulackif Ges ward 1 wit 


* 


—Cdluber varius, Gmel from Oronot. 


C. nigricans, &c. Bodd. Pied viper, Kerr. Streaked 


ö 


Ta 
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Tas TYROLESE VIPER. 
IN Gmelin's Linnæus, the whole number of fcuta 


and ſquamæ is ſtated at 230, the ſame with the natrix; 
yet the ſcuta are ſet down at 178, and the ſquamæ at 


60; probably the figure 8 is an error of the prels, 


It inhabits the Tyrol; where its eggs, uſually 
ſourteen adhering together, are found lodged among 
ſtones. Theſe are deſcribed as white, with a teather- 
like membrane, having a turbid watery glair, with 
the yolk placed on one fide. 

Synonymes. — Coluber Tyrolenſis, Gmel. from 
Scop. Viper of Tyrol, Ency. Lond. 


| Taz ARABIAN VIPER. 

ABDOMINAL ſcuta 174, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 60. 
The tranſlator of Cepede ſuppoſes this to be the 
ſame with the Gronovianus, as the fame numbers are 
quoted (from Seba) for both. The deſcriptions of 
both are very ſhort. The preſent | 25 is ſaid by 
Boddaertus to be aſn- colour on the 
in underneath ; Seba calls it brown, adding that it 
inhabits Arabia. 


Synonymes. — Coluber Arabicus, Gmel. from 
Gronov. C. dorſo unocolore, & c. Bodd. Serpens 
Arabia fuſca, Seba, ii. t. 33. f. 1. Arabian viper, 


Ency. Lond. and Kerr. 


Tax NIMBLE VIPER. 


VARIED with alternate white and brown bands, 
head ſmall, tail ſhort. Abdominal ſcuta 184, ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ 50. 

We have only to look at this ſpecies, ſays Cepede, 
to ſee that it muſt be extremely light and quick in 
its motions, as it is extremely delicately ſhaped, and 
very ſlender in proportion to its length. The ſpeci- 
men in the Paris royal cabinet is twenty inches long, 
of which the tail is four inches and a third. The 
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head is armed with nine large ſcales in four rows, 
The jaws have no poiſon fangs! The top of the 
head is clear white, with a ſmall brown bar acroſ; 
between the eyes, which are large. The ſcales on 
the back are lozenge-ſhaped and plain. The whole 
upper ſurface is marked with alternate white and 
brown tranſverſe bars; according to Laurenti, the 
brown bars are dotted with black. The under ſur- 
face of the body is whitiſh. It inhabits Ceylon ; 
and the individual -in the Paris collection was ſent 
under the name of caterpillar-eater, from which we 
preſume that theſe are its principal food. 
Synonymes,—Coluber agilis, Linn. and Cmdl. 
Ceraſtes agilis, Laur. Agile, Ency. meth. and Ce- 
pede. Agile ſnake, Shaw. Nimble viper, Ency. 


Taz MILKY VIPER. 


; SPECIFIC character, body white, with double 


black ſpots down the back; head' black, with a white 
line. Abdominal ſcuta 203, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 32. 
This venomous ſerpent has only two colours, black 
and white ; but theſe are diſtributed with ſo much 
regularity and taſte, and ſo agreeably contraſted, 


as to form'a model of elegance. The general colour 


is milk-white, with bright black ſpots arranged in 


pairs. The head is, on the contrary, black, with a 
narrow longitudinal white ſtripe from the muzzle to 
near .the neck. This ſerpent is found in India and 


South America. Length eighteen inches ; the back 
ſcales hexagonal, or ſix-fided, with an elevated ridge. 
Synonymes.—Coluber lacteus, Linn. and Gmel. 


Milk-white ſnake, Shaw. Milky viper, Ency. Lond. 


Latte, Ency. meth. and Cepedc. 
Tux SPRINGING VIPER. 


SPECIFIC character, blueiſh-aſh colour, with three 
blackiſh ſtripes, the middle one broadeſt. Abdomi- 


nal ſcuta 163, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 77. 
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According to Linnæus, this ſpecies: has conſider- vi 
able affinity with the lineatus. It is of an aſhen N 
colour, with*a longitudinal blackiſh ſtripe, edged 1 
with full black, on the back, from the muzzle to Th 
the tip of the tail; a ſimilar, but narrower, ſtripe 
runs along each ſide. The under ſurface of the bod 
is whitiſh. This ſerpent inhabits Surinam, and all 
parts of South America; and has the power of 
ſpringing upon its prey with the rapidity of an ar- 
row or dart. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſe- 
vetal other ſpecies, from the ſame quickneſs of 
leaping, have Been called by ſimilar names. It ap- 
pears to vary in colour, a ſpecimen deſcribed by 
Seba being of a yellowiſh caſt, with the ſtripęs fer- 
ruginous. It is conſidered as a harmleſs animal. 

Synonymes. — Coluber jaculatrix, Gmel, from 
Gronov. C. cinereo-cæruleſcens, Bodd. Jaculatrix 
Surinamenſis, Scheucher. Xequipiles, Seba. Dard, 
Ency. meth. and Cepede. Dart ſnake, Shaw, Dart- 
ing viper, Ency. Lond. | 


Tax SCUTATED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 190, extremely broad, ſo as 
to embrace nearly two-thirds of the body; ſubcau-. 
dal ſquamæ 50. | 

This ſpecies, for a knowledge. of which we are 
indebted to Profeſſor Pallas, has conſiderable reſem- 
blance, in its ſtructure and habits, with the natrir, 
or collared viper. Like it and the hydrus, it is of- 
ten for a great while in the water; but is likewiſe 
often found on ſhore, and even in dry and elevated 
places. It is found on the ſhores of the Jaik or 
Ural; a river of Afiatic Ruſſia, which divides Tarta 
ſrom Turkeſtan, and falls into the Caſpian. It is 
thus named by Pallas, from the great length- of 
the large plates, or ſcuta, on the belly, which 
Cover almoſt two thirds of the circumference of the 
body. It is often four feet long ; and has no poiſon 
ws 18 fangs. \ 
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fangs. The irides-are. brown. The upper furface 
of the body ia black without ſpots: the under furface 
is tikewife black; the belly having alternate almoſt 
ſquare ſpots on each ſide of pale yellow; and the 
under ſurface of the tail is ſimilarly ſpotted with 
white. The tail is fligtiy three-cornered, 
 Synonymes.—Coluber ſcutatus, Gmel. from Pall. 
Cairaflee, Cepede. Scutated ſnake, Shaw. Helmeted 


* 


Tun HALF-WUITE VIPER. 


* - ABDOMINAL ſcuta 165, ſabcaudal ſquame 75. 
colour is chefnut, with * equidiſtant 
white pands, and twenty on the tail, divided by a 
line. It is a native of Ameriea; the noſe is obtuſe; 
the face has'two upright white faripes. 
Synonymes.Coluber ſubalbidus, Gmel. Gronov. 
and Bodd. Cobra Americana, Seba.  Half-white 
viper, Ency. Lond. Whitiſh. viper, Kerr. 


Taz BLACK-LINED VIPER. 


THIS probably is the-ſame with the jaculatrir ; as 
Gmelin quotes the fame authorities, and gives the 
fame number of {cuta and fquamz, for both. 

Synonymes.—Coluber atratus, mel Black- lined 


* 


Tax CRIMSON-SIDED VIPER. 


- VIOLET-black, with the abdomen and fides crim- 
fon; the ſcuta margined with black. Abdominal 
ſeuta 188, _ fenta 7, ſubcaudal ſquamee m | 
A moderately-Jarge and high 2 pecies: 
— proportions nearly the G 28 e with thoſe of 
the C. matrix, or common Engliſh viper. Head r- 
ther ſmall, and covered in front with large fcales: 
colonr of the head and whole upper parts very fine 
deep violet: ſides and abdomen crimſon, deepeſt on 0 


the former, the large fcales neareſt the ſcuta being 
carmine- 
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carmĩ ne- coloured, with black tips: the abdomen 
roſe- coloured, with a tinge of yellow, each fcutum 

deeply edged with black ; thus forming a beautiful 
{eries of tranſverſe black bars down the abdomen. 
The tail meaſures about a ſixth of the whole len 
and is furniſhed beneath, excluſive ' of the divided 
ſubcaudal ſcales, with about ſeyeu ſouta or undivided 
lamellz, commencing immediately beyond the vent, 
which'is edged with ſeveral ſmaller ſquamz : the 
colour of the under part of the tail is a blueiſh aſh, 
the roſe-colour of the abdomen ceaſing at the com- 
mencement of the tail. This is a poiſonous ſpecies, 
and ſaid to be highly dreaded by the natives of Auſ- 
tralaſta, It furniſhes an additional example of a 
poiſonous ſnake with the head covered with large 
ſcales in front, and thus reſembling the major part 
ofdthe innoxious ſerpents. | 

Synony mes. — Coluber porpliy riacus, Zool. of 
New Holland. Crimſon- ſided ſnake, Gen. Zool. 


Tux ONE-COLOURED VIPER. / * 
ABDOMINAL ſcuta 176, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 66. 
Al we know of this ſpecies is, that the back is of 
one uniſorm colour, but what that colour is, we are 


not told ; the fides, as far as the vent, are ſtreaked ; 
ſnout ſharp. 


Synonymes.—Coluber unicolor, Gaal. from Gron, 
C. 2 unicolere, Bodd. en viper, 
Lacy. Lond. Uniform viper, Kerr. _ ; 

Taz COURTLY VIPER. 


- SPECIFIC charaſder, grey brows, with enn 


White bands bifurcating over the tides. Abdominal 
icuta 184, ſubcaudal ſquame 60. 


Laphiati is the name it bears in BraGl; and, 2 
cording to Seba, its colours are very beautiful, 
the deſcription of Linnzys, it does not ſeem 15 
RR but his ſpecimen may have been injured 


by 
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by keeping. According to Linnæus, it is grey, 
with narrow tranſverſe white: bars, which divide 
each in two on each fide. If thefe bifurcated bars 
unite with the bifurcations of each other, the gene- 
ral arrangement will agree with the deſcription gi- 
ven by Seba; but he mentions reddiſh inſtead of 
grey, and yellow in place of white. The top of the 
head is white ; and a triangular white ſpot on each 
ſide of the hind head unite on the back of the neck. 
_ Synonymes—Coluber aulicus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Natrix aulica; Laur. Lozenge, Ency. meth. La- 
phiati, Cepede. Aulic ſnake, Shaw. Courtly viper, 


Tun NECKLACE VIER. 

COLOUR whitiſh; with broad brown bands on the 
back, and three white ſpots. on the neck. Abdo- 
minal fcuta 164, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 82. | 

This ſpecies is called in the Eaſt Indies, cobra de 
monil. It is a very {mall ſerpent, but its bite is ſaid 
to occaſion inſtant death. The head is black, with 
white lines or dots on the head and round the 
eyes: the body, from head to tail, beautifully an- 
nulated with black and white ringe. 
Though Dr. Ruſſell employed ſome viper-catchers 
in Coromandel to procure him a ſpecimen of this 
diminutive reptile, yet he was never able to ſucceed, 
though great pains were taken in the ſearch. He 
has, however, furniſhed us with the following me- 
lancholy inſtances of the fatality of its poiſon. 
« The porter of Mr. Bourchier,” governor of Bom- 
bay, a very ſtout Arab, was bitten by a ſmall ſer- 
pent, fuppoſed to be the cobra de monil, and 
expired almoſt inſtantaneouſly, after exclaiming 
that a ſnake had bit him. The governor's ſon Mr. 
James Bourctier, added, that the ſnake, to which 
the man's death was imputed; was, by the Portugueſe, 
called cobra de morte; that in the courſe of — 

| yea 


TE un one * 
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ears in India, he had only ſeen two of them, one 
on the iſland of Bombay, the other in his own houſe 
at St. Thomas's Mount, near Madras. That the length 
of the ſnake was from ſix to nine inches; its thick- 
neſs that of a common tobacco-pipe ; the head black, 
with white marks, bearing ſome reſemblance to a 
ſkull and two croſs bones; the body alternately 
black and white, in joints, the whole length ; and 
that its venom 1s of all others the moſt pernicious. 
A Gentoo boy, in the ſervice of an Engliſh officer of 
the army, had been forbid by his maſter to ſmoke 
tobacco. The gentleman, returning one morning 
from ſhooting at an earlier hour than was expected, 
alarmed the boy, who happened at the time to be 
ſmoking a chirroot (ſegar). In eagernels to extin- 
guiſh the chirroot, and conceal his offence, the boy 
nan to an old wall behind the houſe, and, thruſting 


bitten in the hand. He exclaimed loudly ; and his 
maſter with a ſervant, running to know what had 
happened, found the boy hardly able to give an ac- 
count of what had befallen him: in a very ſhort 
time after, the boy expired. The gentleman did 
not pretend to be preciſely exact as to time, but 
was pretty confident that from the time of the boy's 
exclamation til! his death, not more than ten mi- 
nutes could have elapſed. | 

Mr. Ives, in his account of Hindooſtan, deſcribes 
the cobra de monil. to be about a foot long, and to 
kill by its bite in a quarter of an hour. Mr. Pen- 
nant gives a ſtronger inſtance of the fatal rapidit 
of its bite: he ſays, a gentleman reſident in India 
ſent his ſervant to fetch ſomething from a cloſet, 
when the man haſtily cried out that ſomething had 
pricked his finger; but before his maſter could 
reach him, he fell down dead on the floor ! Similar 
2 unhappily occur much oftener than are re- 
c | 


Vor. XII. No. 160. 4D Synonymes. 


the burning chirroot into a hole in the wall, was 
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Synonymes.—Cohra monilis, Gmel. from the Muſ. 
de Geer. Collier, Ency. meth. Demi-oollter, Cepede. 
Necklace ſnake. Shaw. Monil viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux SEA-VIPER. 


GREENISH-afh colour above, paler beneath, with 
round black {pots quincuncially diſpoſed in four ſe- 
ries down the back, the tail ending in a double point. 
Abdominal ſcuta 180, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 66. 

Mr. Schneider inſtituted a diſtinct genus, Hydrus, 
to include this ſpecies and a few others which natu- 
rally inhabit the water, whether freſh or ſalt, with- 
out ever making their appearance on land, except 
when driven there by accident ; in which he is fol- 
lowed by Dr. Shaw. In their general appearance 
they are moſt allied to the Angues, and are particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed by having laterally compreſſed or 
flattened tails. > 

Sea or water ſerpents, as Mr. Schneider obſerves, 
appear to have been known to the ancients ;- ſince 
they are mentioned by the Greek writers; lian 
quoting a paſſage ſrom an anonymous author rela- 
tive to ſnakes of very large ſize and with flat tails, 
e in the Indian ſea. They are alſo mentioned 

y Arrian in the Periplus Maris Erithræi, &c. &c. 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that ſerpents are either of land 
or freſh water, or elſe of the ſea, and that theſe lat- 
ter have a reſemblance in moſt particulars to land 
Inakes, but have a head like a conger. It is proba- 
ble, however, that ſome of the Murænæ were con- 
founded by the ancients, as they are even by ſome 
of the moderns, with the real or proper ſea-ſnakes. 

We are indebted to the celebrated Pallas for the 
deſcription of this ſpecies, the habits of which may 
be ſaid to make it a connecting link in the chain of 
beings between the ſerpents and fiſhes. According 
to that famous Ruſſian naturaliſt, the hydrus is never 


found on land; hence we may ſuppole that it ou 
there 
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there but ſeldom, to propagate, to lay its eggs, or 
bring forth its young, or to ſeek for nouriſhment. 
It is found in the Caſpian and the rivers which diſ- 


embogue into that inland ſea ; but does not will- 


lingly go far from land, as that fea is ſometimes 
very ſtormy, and it is not able to ſuffer the violence 
of the waves; and, being obliged frequently to 
breathe the atmoſpheric air, it muſt ſwim moſtly 
near the ſurface, and muſt often reſt itfelf on the 
ſhores, or on ſand-banks above the water. 


The hydrus is uſually between two and three ſeet 


long. The head is ſmall, and not prominent at the 
fides ; the palate has two rows of {mall ſharp teeth, 


but no poiſon-fangs in the upper jaw; the tongue 


is black and very long; the eyes are ſmall, and ſur- 
rounded each by-a yellow circle. The back is olive 
mixed with aſh-colour, having four rows of roundiſh 
black ſpots diſpoſed in quincunx. On the neck, 
there is a blackiſh ſtripe on each ſide, which unite 
on the back of the head, having two oblong black- 
iſn ſpots placed within their angle. The belly is 
variegated with yellowiſh and blackiſh ſpots. The 
tail is moſtly blackiſh, and is terminated by two 
very ſmall ſharp points, one over the other. 

Synony mes.—Coluber hydrus, Gmel. from Pallas. 
Hydre, Cepede. Hydrus Caſpius, Shaw. from Schnei- 
ier. Sea-yiper, Ency. Lond 


Tux GREAT SEA-VIPER. 


COLOUR livid, with brown decurrent bands, 
and hexagonal abruptly-carinated ſcales. 
This, ſays Dr. Shaw, is a large ſpecies, which does 


not appear to have been yet diſtinctly deſcribed. 


Its length is more than three feet: its colour pale 
or livid, marked throughout the whole length of 
the back by a ſerics of large tranſverſe ſemi-decur- 
rent duſky bands. The tail banded more deeply, 
or ſo as to ſhow lels of the ground-colour : it is. 
| : 4D2 | much 
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much ſtrictured at the beginning, or place of the 
vent, and thence very conſiderably widens towards 
the tip, which is obtuſely pointed: the length of 
the tail is about four inches, and the ſcales which 
cover it are of a ſomewhat ſquare or lozenge form, 
and ſo diſpoſed as to reſemble in ſome degree thoſe 
of a fiſh; they are all marked by an abrupt middle 
carina. The ſcales on the body are chiefly hexago- 
nal, and are carinated in the ſame manner: thoſe on 
the head large and angular: along the lower part of 
the abdomen runs a pretty ſtrongly marked carina; 
the ſcales being not dilated into any appearance of 
ſcuta, but merely marked by a middle line of diviſion 
on the very edge of the carina: the vent is ſurrounded 
by a row of large, ſtrong, lengthened, ſcales; and in 
one ſpecimen are two ſtrictures at the commence- 
ment of the tail, viz. at the place of the vent, and 
at about three quarters of an inch beyond it, the 
latter being terminated by a long aculeated ſcale. 
This is a marine ſpecies, but its particular hiſtory 
ſeems to be unknown : it appears to be furniſhed on 
each ſide the upper jaw with a row of ſmall teeth, 
one of which on each ſide is much larger than the 
reſt, and on being examined with a lens, is evidently 
tubular, the ſlit towards the point being much longer 
in propprtion than in that of the rattle-ſnake, and 
even forming a continued furrow along the greater 
part of the tooth. Native of the Indian ſeas.— Hy- 
drus major, Shaw. 

The Dr. mentions alſo a variety ſomewhat leſs 
than the former, is of a brown colour, the dorſal 
bands appearing much leſs diſtin&t ; but as both ani- 
mals appear to have been long preſerved in ſpirits, 
too much dependance ſhould not be placed on this 
particular. Theſe ſnakes are preſerved in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, as is alſo another, which, in general 
form, length, &c. is allied to the preceding, but 


ſeems 


* 
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ſeems to have differed conſiderably in pattern and 
colour, the bands being yellow, decurrent, and be- 
coming alternato-confluent beneath, ſo as to leave 
large round ſide- ſpots of the white ground colour. 


Tux SLENDER SEA-VIPER, 


FORE part of the body very ſlender, and covered 
with ſmooth ovate ſcales; the hind part thicker, and 
covered with abruptly-carinated hexagonal ſcales. 

Deſcribed by Dr. Shaw. Length about two feet : 
head very ſmall, or not of greater diameter than the 
neck, and covered with large ſcales: neck and fore 
part of the body very ſlender, not more than about 
a fifth of an inch in diameter, and cylindric for the 
diſtance of about ſeven inches, when it begins to 
enlarge and flatten into a carina on the upper part, 
which is continued to the end of the tail. The ſlen- 
der part above mentioned is covered with ovate 
ſmooth ſcales; the remainder of the animal with 
hexagonal ones, each marked with an abrupt cen- 
tral carina: the tail is about an inch and three quar- 
ters long, flat, and obtuſely-acuminated, but not 
ſo broad as the thickeſt part of the body : its lower 
edge is leſs carinated than the upper, the row 
of hexagonal ſcales of the abdomen being conti- 
nued on this part to the tip. The colour of the whole 
animal is now grown pale, but appears to have 
been banded all along the upper parts from head 
to tail with numerous equidiſtant brown and ſome- 
what obtuſely pointed bands, reaching almoſt to the 
abdomen, thoſe on the ſmall or cylindric part of 
the body being continued into annuli : the ſtrifture 
or contraction at the place of the vent is not ſo 
ſtrongly marked as in the preceding, to which this 
ſpecies appears allied in ſome particulars. It is pre- 
* in the Britiſh Muſeum.— Hydrus gracilis, 


. 


Tun 
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Tax BLUISH SEA-VIPER. 


- ' BLUISH, with duſky-blue decurrent bands, and 
white abdomen. 

Length two feet : habit reſembling that of the 
great ſea- viper, but the abdomen has a ſingle 
and perfectly undivided row of hexagonal ſcales, 
from the throat to the beginning of the tail, of 
about the tenth of an inch in diameter, and form- 
ing a flat carina on that part: back marked by 
a carina alſo, but the ſcales not differing in ſhape 
from thoſe on the reſt of the body, being hex- 
agonal, with an abrupt middle carina. Head not 
broader than the neck, and covered with large ſcales. 
Tait two inches and a quarter long, moderately 
broad, but, as in the preceding animal, not equal- 
ling the thickeſt part of the body. Colour pale livid 
blue above, and white beneath, but marked through- 
ont its whole length, as in the preceding ſpecies, 
by decurrent faſciæ of a deeper blue, and which dip 


on the white of the ſides: they commence immedi- 


ately from the head, the top of which is of a ſimi- 
lar colour. It is an Eaſt-Indian ſpecies, and is pre- 
ferved in the Britiſh Muſeum, —Hydrus cæruleſcens, 
Shaw. TA 


Taz SHORT SEA-VIPER. 


- YELLOWISH, with duſky decurrent ſubacumi- 
; nated bands ſomewhat confluent above. 

Length about a foot : body compreſſed, and con- 
ſiderably thicker in proportion to its length than in 
any of the preceding. Head flattiſh, covered with 
large fcales: neck or fore part but little thinner 
than the reſt of the body. Tail about an inch long. 
Scales on all parts hexagonal, and ſmall for the ſize 
of the animal: back carinated, abdomen more ob- 
tuſely ſo, having a row of hexagonal ſcales, Colour 
pale yellow, with a pretty cloſe ſeries of 9 
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current duſky bands from head to tail, and ſo placed 
as to appear alternately confluent on the top of the 
hack, more eſpecially-near the head. An Eaſt-In- 


dian ſpecies. Preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum.— 
Hydrus curtus, Shaw. 


Tux FULVOUS VIPER. - 


YELLOWISH ſpotted with brown, and annulated 
with blackiſh zones, with very ſhort tail. Abdomi- 
nal ſcuta 218, ſubcaudal ſcales 31. 

The body is marked by alternate black and ye- 
lowiſh zones, the yellowiſh parts potted with ferru- 
ginous. Length about a foot and half: tail very 
ſhort, being ſcarcely more than a twelfth of the 
whole length. There is a ſpecimen in the Paris 
collection meaſuring twenty-three inches long, of 
which the tail is two inches. The top of the head 
has nine large ſcales in four rows. The back ſcales 
xe hexagonal and plain. Inhabits Carolina, where 
was firſt obſerved by Dr. Garden, who tranſmitted 
a ſpecimen to Linnzeus. 

Synonymes.—Coluber fulvus, Linn, and Gmel. 
Noire-et-fauve, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Fulvous 
ſnake, Shaw. Yellow-ſpotted viper, Enuy. Lond. 


Tux PALE VIPER. - 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 156, ſubcaudal ſcales 90 
but the tail is ſo ſlender at the tip, that it is very 
difficult to count the fcales in that part. 

This harmleſs ſerpent is of a pale colour, with a 


conſiderable number of grey ſpots and brown dats, 
placed without any order, and having a narrow in- 


terrupted blackiſh line on each fide. The top of 
the head is covered by nine large ſcales in four 
rows. The back ſcales are oval and plain. The 
body is uſually very flender in proportion to its 
length; and the i individual deſcribed by Linnæus, 


meaſured 
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meaſured eighteen inches in length. The pale vi- 
per is found both in India and South America. 

* Synonymes.—Coluber pallidus, Linn. and Gme., 
Serpens Americana lemniſcata, Seba. Pale, Ency. 
meth. and Cepede. Pale ſnake, Shaw. Pale-coloured 
viper, Ency. Lond. 


Taz LINEATED VIPER. 


- SPECIFIC character, colour bhiſh-green, with 
three or five brown linear ſtripes, of which the mid- 
dle one is broadeſt. Abdominal ſcuta 169, ſub- 
27» ̃˖;ĩ*—'ñ«”— œI + 9942, | 
This ſpecies is a native of Afia, lately deſcribed 
by Dr. Ruſſell among his Indian ſerpents. It is cal- 
led by the Indians condanarouſe. The head is broader 
than the neck, oblong, ovate, depreſſed above; 
compreſſed towards the roſtrum; covered with nine 
laminæ: the firſt pair between the noſtrils, ſubtri- 
angular; the next roundiſh; the middle laminz of 
the three between the eyes, lancet-form ; the late- 
ral pyramidal ; the laſt pair oblong-ſemi-cordate. 
The mouth middle fize ; the lower Jaw longer than 
the upper. The teeth below, and in the two pala- 
tal rows of the upper Jaw, numerous, ſhort, reflex; 
but the fore teeth in the marginal row, above re- 
markably long. The eyes lateral, large, oval. The 
noſtrils {mall,” The trunk round, {ſwelling elegantly 
from the neck 'to the tail; covered with oblong, 
| oval, ſmooth ſcales. The length two feet four inches 
and à half: circumference two inches one 2 
The tail very taper, flender, and ſharp pointed. 
aa ad n of A light brown colshr * yellow 
ſtreak behind each eye; the trunk and tail are ſtri- 
ped with ſeven” Tongitudinal bands, or fillets; of 
which the middlemoſt, and the two exterior towards 
the belly, are of a darker brown, with a greeniſh 
caft, and broader than the others; two of the other 


four are almoſt black, and two of a greeniſh * 
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The ſcuta and one half of the . neareſt them 
are of a ſtraw colour; and a fmall darkiſh green 
thread runs along each ſide of the ſcuta and ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ, to near the end of the tail. Among 
the natives this ſpecies bears a bad character, but it 
certainly poſſeſſes no poifening organs. 
 Synonymes.—Coluber lineatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Serpens Ceilonica liners ſubfufcis, Seba. Raye, 
Eucy. meth. and Cepede. Lineated ſnake, Shaw. 
Lineated viper, Ency. Lond. | 


Tux AMBIGUOUS VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL fecuta 189, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 64. 
Why this trivial name has been applied to the pre- 


ſent ſpecies is not explained by Gmelin. Perhaps 


he conſidered jt as allied to the'ngja, with whioh it 
agrees in the general number of plates, but differs 
in particulars; each having 253 in all. It inhabits 
America, growing to more than' four feet and a 
half long. It is of a hoary or grey colour, with 
broad rounded brown bars. The under ſurface is 
paler than the upper, and is variegated with dark 
brown. It is by ſome ſaid to be venomous, by 
others not; hence perhaps the name. 

Synonymes.—Coluber ambiguus, Gmel. Ambi- 
guous viper, Ency, Lond. and Kerr. 


Tus UNCERTAIN VIPER, 


COLOUR pale yellowiſh red, with a white ſpot on 


each ſcale. This venomous viper, from India, is 
ſaid to be thus named from its conſiderable reſem- 
blance to the naja; ſrom which it differs by want- 


Ing the ſpectaele- like mark on the neck. It is by 


ſome conſidered as the female of that ſpecies ; but 
is here placed feparate, on the authority of Lau- 
renti and Gmelin. 
It is a terrible and much-dreaded ferpent, of a 
great length, cruel in its bite, and fatal in its poi- 
Vor. XII., No. 160. 4 E ſon. 
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ſon. It is happily a rare ſpecies, and oftener talked 
of than ſeen even in the country where it is indige- 
nous. Indeed its ſagacity, in hiding from the pur- 
ſuits of the Indians, who take them to Carry about 
as a ſhow, is ſaid to be very extraordinary. They 
ſecrete themſelves in impenetrable thickets, and in 
the branches of trees of the largeſt foliage: hence 
another reaſon given for the name cœcus, as ſigniſy- 
ing hidden or concealed. But this inſtinct is cer- 
tainly given more for the purpoſe of lying in am- 
buſh for its prey, than for ſhunning or avoiding 
danger; yet it flies from the face of man, and turns 
not upon the defenſive until it is attacked; then it 
erects its creſt, | bids defiance with a ſtrong hiſſing 
noiſe, and diſplays the utmoſt courage and vigour. 
The head is broad and obtuſe, the crown depreſled, 
covered with a large and ſtrong pair of central la- 
minæ, ſurrounded with much ſmaller en the ſides 
and in front, but terminated at the hind. head by 
a ſeries of fine white ſcales, forming a broad band 
round the poll. This is the commencement of the 
inflated. hood on the neck, common to this ſpecies 
and the next, which has the appearance of an open 
net work, of reddiſh brown and white. The whole 
body is covered with cloſe. thick-ſet ſcales, and is 
of one yellowiſh uniform brown colour, except the 
belly, which is white. It is a native of the Eaſt In- 
dies, and the iſland of Ceylon. 
Synonymes.—Coluber cæcus, Gmel. Naja non 
naja, L,aur. Uncertain viper, Kerr. Secret viper, 


2 Lond. 

1 77 Tur SPECTACLE VIPER. 
3 FERRUGINOUS-yellow, with the neck marked 
above by a large, black-and-white ſpettacle-ſhapel 
ſpot. 

This is the cobra de capello or hooded ſerpent of 


| indooſtan. The n in the Eaſt hg 
0 I 64 ring 
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tlements, where they are ſold after eradicating their 
ſangs, and are carried about for ſhow. It is a moſt 
malignant viper, fatally venomous, and unfortunate- 
ly abounding in great plenty in the Eaſt Indies, in 
Ceylon, and the Ternate Iſles; inſomuch that it not 


even in their houſes: ' The deſcription given of it 
ſtrong laminæ; the mouth blunt. The colour of 


ſcales dotted with white; the ſkin on the fore part 
between the ſixth and twelfth abdominal ſcuta dila- 
table, (when the animal is provoked,) into a flat 
orbicular expanſe, marked with a white diaphanous 
ſpectacle- ſnaped figure, margined with black. Its 
general length ſeems to be three or four feet; but 
Mr. Pennant, in his View of Hindooſtan, vol. i. 
p. 197, informs us, that it grows from four to eight 
o nine feet in length, and is juſtly dreaded by the 
natives. That the mortal effect ſometimes takes 
place in a quarter of an hour, ſometimes in two or 


and the. fleſh falls from the bones; convullions 
ſometimes bring on death, according to the degree 
of virus on which the ſymptoms depend. The poi- 
lon of this viper; in its deleterious effect and rapid- 
ity, is reckoned” next in order to the cobra monil, 
and the rattle ſnake. | 5 | 

Of this viper, and its varieties, the moſt authentic 
ad cireumſtantial deſcription 'has been lately pub- 
iſhed by Dr. Ruſfel; from whoſe valuable work we 
ſelect the following particulars. ' Among the ſer- 
pents of the Eaſt Indies, the cobra de capello holds 
a principal place. It is generally reckoned of all 
thers the moſt deadly: the occaſional expanſion of 
the ſkin of the neck in the form of a hood, aſcertains 
is identity to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver ; and as 

| 4E2 it 
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bring numbers of theſe ſerpents to the Engliſh ſet- 


unſrequently attacks people in their gardens, and 
by Linnæus is as follows: the head is mailed with 


the body is a cinerèous yellow, ſome of the 


or three hours. That an univerſal gangrene enſues, 
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588 NATURAL HISTORY OF | 
it is every where exhibited-publicly, by way of.ſhow, 
it is of courſe more univertally known than perhaps 
any other of the race of reptiles. The natives of 
India pretend to diſtinguiſh a goveat number of va- 
rieties of this ſerpent, to which they alcribe diffe- 
rent degrees of malignity ; but, on exam mation, the 
venomous property appears to be nearly equal in 
all. And, as a ſtandard ſor compariſon with other ſer- 
pents, Dr. Ruſſell never knew its bite prove mortal 
to a dog in leſs than twenty feven-minutes, and to 
a chicken in leſs than half a minute. 
- This viper is called by the natives ochinta nagoo, 
and by the Engliſh, in Hindooſtan, cohra de capdls. 
The head is hardly broader than the neck, ſhar, 
broad-ovate obtuſe ; the crown deprefled ; from the 
the eyes contracted, compreſſed, and declining to 
the roſtrum. Covered with teh principal lamine: 
the ſirit in front of the roſtrum, triangular, the baſe 
emarginate ; the pair between the ngſtrils alſo tri- 
angular; the next pair larger, ſub- ſemicircular; the 
central lamina between the eyes, broad ſhield- ſorm; 
the lateral, conical; the ſemi-oerdate pair, flight) 
acuminate: the ſcales on the occiput ſmall, orbicu- 
lar and oval. The mouth large; the lower jaw ſome 
what ſhorter than the upper. The teeth, few in the 
lower jaw, ſharp, reflex, at regular diſtances, ex- 
cept in front, where two or three appear cloſer ſet, 
and longer; in the upper jaw, (as uſual in other 
vendmous ſnakes,) there is no marginal row, on 
two palatal rows of teeth, numerous, reflex, equal, 
ſhaxp, ſmaller than {thoſe below. Two fangs, one 
lopger than the -other, are generally found emer- 
gent from the ſac on each ſide. The eyes rather ſmall, 
lateral, orbicular, prominent. The noſtrils very near 
the apex of the roſtrum, lateral, large, gaping. Tbe 
neck, when,the animal is at reſt, is very little thick! 
than the head; but the looſe ſkin of the neck being 
capable, in a peculiar manner, af extenſion, wy 
; W 


Wo 
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when the animal is provoked, what is called the 
hood, which conſtitutes the principal character of 
the ſpecies. The ſpectacle-Ifke mark on the hood, 
is partly formed by the colour of the interſtitial 
ſkin, diſcovered in conſequence of the ſeparation 


of the ſcales; but the tint of the ſcales them- '# 
ſelves contributes allo to produce this figure, eſ- mY 
pecially in reſpett to the dark colours; and hence 1. 
the mark remains in ſome degree viſible in the 1 
collapſion of the ſkin after death. The trunk is 1 
round, covered with ſcales comparatively ſmall, 1 
oval, poliſhed, contiguous, hardly (except on the vat 
| hinder part and tail) imbricate in the living ſubject; FM 
| hut two rows on each ſide of the belly conſiſt of lar- bY 
ger ſcales, ovate, and imbricate. The length four 1 
ö feet and upwards; the circumference of the middle | 9 
x of the trunk, four inches. The tail round, meaſures 1 
e nine inches, covered with ſuborbicular ſcales, and ta- be | 
- gradually to a ſharp horny paint. The colour, v0 
e a yellowiſh light-brown; but in certain poſitions, 1 
F the gliſtening ſcales reflect a faint bluiſh-ath colour. 4 
y The interſtitial kin is generally white, and the ed- 1 
j- ges of many ſcales bring alſo white, makes them bl | 
e appear in ſpots, and leſs contiguous than they really | ö I 
je are. The abdominal ſcuta are very long; the ſub- —_ 
x- caudal ſquamæ hexagonal : both are of a dull white, = 
" freckled with duſky pots. The colours of the ſpec- + 
er tacle-mark are bright; but the orange tint of the +8 
lf interſtitial ſkin is not ſo deep as in ſome other 18 g 
al, ſpecies. 3 ſ $008 
ne Mr. Pennant informs us, in his Account of the | M 
er- Wand of Ceylon, that the cobra de capello never mY 


all, diſtends its hood hut when it is agitated by ſome paſ- 


ear lion, ſuch as fear or rage; it then quits its ng 
ſhe attitude, raiſes the fore part of the body à third of its 
ker whole length, ſpreads its hood, and moves its head 
ing around, darting a fiery glare to every part, often 


- or its 
motion 


rms, remaining an all other reſpedtts immoveable 
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motion becomes flow, ſteady, and cautious, ſo that 
in India it is conſidered as the emblem of Prudence; 
whence it is held in veneration equal to a deity, 
The legends of the country are full of ſtrange tales 
relating to its actions: they call it nella pambou, or 
the good ſerpent ; it is often repreſented twiſted 
round their deities, under the-name of calengam, in 
memory of a victory ſuppofed to have been gained 
by one of their gods over an enormous naja. 

Dr. Ruſſell furniſhes us with the following cu- 
rious experiments relative to the cobra de capello. 
Mr. Bourchier, governor of Bombay, had more than 
once made trial of the combat between the mangooſc, 


a ipecies of weaſel called the ichneumon, and the 


cobra.de capello; and, in order to prevent the for- 
mer from having - recourſe to any herb or other 
remedy, the experiments were made, not in the 
field, but on the terrace at the top of the houſe. 
This weaſel naturally attacks all ſerpents, and when 
bitten it has recourle to an herb, which is ſaid to 
perform a cure. As ſoon as the mangooſe perceived 
the ſnake, he took his ſtation in front, watching his 
motions; and, when the ſnake ſtruck at him, he 
eluded the blow, by ſkipping alertly to one ſide; 
returning, however, immediately to his former ſta- 
tion. After a ſhort ſkirmiſh of this kind, taking the 
opportunity, when he was ſure of his mark, he 
caught the ſnake's head in his mouth, and bit quite 
through the . ſkull. - This generally proved mortal; 
but, where the ſnake did not die immediately, the 


mangooſe would bite his tail to provoke him to pro- 


voke him to riſe again, which fometimes the ſnake 
did; and then, after ſome feeble exertions, was ſure 
to be killed by a ſecond ſeizure: 8 

A,nooni paragoodoo ſerpent (C. faſciolatus) was 
brought near a cobra de capello, which had been 
left at liberty in a large room. The cobra's hood 
vas extended, and he kept his eyes fixed on the 


ſmall 
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ſmall ſnake, but without ſtriking, till puſhed very 
near him, when he ſtruck ; but did not bite. The 
ſmall ſnake. did not inap in return, but, after 
remaining {ome time quiet, moved ſlowly off. 
Being again brought cloſe to the cobra, but rather 
rudely, he was bitten near the tail, though no 
marks of teeth could be diſcerned. After a ſhort 
time the nooni glided under the wreaths of the 
cobra, and was permitted to go off quietly, without 
any offer to hurt him as he paſſed. A very active 
mega rekula poda ſerpent, which ſnapped at every 
thing oppoſed to him, being brought cloſe to the 
cobra, did not attempt to ſnap; and, when the co- 
bra was provoked to bite, ſeemed to ſubmit without 
reſiſtance. This was the more remarkable, as he 
continued to ſnap at every thing elle, and ſeemed to 
ſpring from the ground in eagernels to attack. It 
did not appear that the fangs had acted, and the bite 
was attended with no conſequenee.. The next ſub- 
ject oppoſed to the cobra, was a gedz paragoodoo ſer- 
pent, which, in all its movements was much tamer 
than either of the former two, and ſeemed ſolely in- 
tent on eſcaping out of the room, or retreating into 
a dark corner. When puſhed roughly on the cobra, 
and conſequently ſtruck by him, he made no reſiſt- 
ance, nor ſnapped in return; he did not even offer 
to retreat, but laid himſelf cloſe to the cobra, 
whoſe body he often touched in his conxolutions, 
without any apparent offence being taken. . The co- 
bras de capello bite each other without any conſe- 
quence. aſcribable to their poiſon, even where the 
langs viſibly acted. Yet the bite of a cobra de ca- 
pello proved fatal to a no, paragoodoo ſerpent, and 
to a tar tulta, C. ſagittatus. A cobra de capello was 
bitten twice on the body by a katukg rekula poda 
lerpent, C. Ruſſelii; but, though. both fangs acted, 
no ſymptoms of poiſon'followed., Why the bite of 
thele animals on each other ſometimes proyes 1 
| . | an 
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and at others not, is a problem that yet remains to 
be ſolved. 
We ſhall here notice a few experiments upon other 
animals.—In the month of June, 1787, a dog bitten by 
a cobra de capello on the inſide of the thigh, howled 
at firſt, as if in ſevere pain: after two or three mi- 
nutes he lay down, continuing to howl and moan : 
aſter twenty minutes he roſe, but with much diffi- 
culty, being unable to walk, and his whole frame 
GED rt hm reg He ſoon lay down again, 

and in a few minutes was ſeized with convullions, 
3 he expired, twenty-ſeven minutes after the 

Ite. 

A large and very ſtout dog was bitten by another 
cobra de capello on the inſide of the thigh, which, 
in a minute or two, was drawn up, which is, in ge- 
neral, the firſt ſymptom of the poiſon having taken 
effect. He continued, however, _ an hour 
longer, walking on the three remaining legs, ſeem- 
ing not otherwiſe diſordered; but after this time, 
he laid himſelf along, in great inquietude, his head 
and throat being convulſed in an uncommon degree; 
he made ſeveral vain efforts to riſe ; his legs be- 
came both paralytic, and after continuing in this 
ſtate near an hour, he expired. | 

Nov. IIth, a large dog was bitten by a cobra de 
capello which had been captive only two days. He 
complained a good deal at the inſtant of the bite, 
and the leg was drawn up ſoon. In twenty-five mi- 
nutes he was ſeized with convulſions, ſucceeded by 
ſtupor, in which ſtate he lay for ten minutes: the 
convulfions, however, returned, and he expired in 
a quarter of an hour; being fifty-ſix minutes after 
the bite. | ; 

Aug. Rh, a cobra de capello, which had loſt bis 
two longeſt fangs, but retained two of the ſecond 

order, was made to bite a very large ſtout dog. At 
firſt the dog complained loudly, though _ 
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drawing up the thigh, or ſhewing any other ſymp- 
tom of poiſon: but, happening at this time to 
break looſe, he was purſued, and, after a chaſe of 
an hour and a half, was brought back, much fa- 
tigued and heated. After reſting a quarter of an 
hour, water was offered to him, which was refuted, 
though he ate ſome morſels of bread thrown into it. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards he became 
much diſturbed, grew entirely outrageous, howling 
violently, ſnapping at and gnawing the ſtake to 
which he was tied with incredible ferocity. This 
continued about three hours, when, growing faint, 
his howlings grew weaker, his convullions increaſed, 
and he expired in about four hours after the bite. 

A pig, bitten by a ſnake of this kind, which had 
been kept for more than ſix weeks, and fed onl 
once in ſeven days with milk, became greatly di 
ordered in twenty minutes, and expired in leſs than 
an hour. A chicken, bitten by a cobra de capello, 
has been ſometimes known to ſurvive two hours. 

Shaw writes, that he has been aſfured that more 
than forty thouſand perſons, in Cairo and its ſur- 
rounding villages, lived on lizards and ſerpents, with- 
out other food; from which circumſtance, amon 
other privileges, they have the diſtinguiſhed honour 
of walking next in proceſſion to certain rich tapeſ- 
tries, embroidered in black ſilk, which are annually 


made at Cairo for. the caaba at Mecca. On a parti- 


cular day theſe tapeſtries are taken from the caſtle of 
Cairo, and carried, with great pomp and ceremony, 
through the ſtreets of the city, accompanied by a 
alt number of theſe ſerpent-eaters, dancing and 
lnging, and, at certain regulated intervals, making 
all kinds of ridiculous and fantaſtical geſtures and 
contorſions. Shaw's Travels, vol. ii. ch. 5. 

The Eaſt-Indian jugglers, who have the art of ma- 
naging this viper, go about from city to city ſhewin 
their dancing ſerpents, as they call them. On theſe 

Vol. XII. No, 160. 4 F occaſions, 
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occaſions, the juggler holds a particular root in his 
hand, which he pretends has the power of inſuring 
him againſt the venomous bite of his ſerpent. Ta- 
king the ſerpent from a cloſe veſſel, in which it is 
ordinarily kept confined, he enrages it by threat- 
ening it with a ſtick or his fiſt. The viper imme- 
diately erects itſelf upon its tail in a poſture of 
defence, blows up its neck, opens its dreadſul 
mouth, with a hiſſing noiſe, thruſting out its long 
forked tongue, and agitating itſelf with great vi- 
vacity, while its eyes gleam like fire, begins a 
kind of combat with his maſter, who continues to 
threaten it with his fiſt, which he moves conti- 
nually and briſkly up and down, and from ſide to 
ſide, ſinging all the while. The terrified or en- 
raged naja, keeping its eyes conſtantly fixed on the 
hand which threatens it, follows every motion, ba- 
lancing its body and head on its tail, which keeps 
always fixed in the ſame ſpot; and thus gives the 
appearance of a kind of dance. The viper can con- 
tinue this kind of exerciſe for about half a quarter 
of an hour; but whenever the juggler perceives his 
ſerpent grows wearied, and is about to fly from the 
combat, he gives over his ſong and removes the 
threatening hand. The naja now ceaſes its ſeeming 
dance, and extends itſelf on the ground ; when the 
maſter ſeizes it by the neck, and replaces it in iu 
box or jar. 

Kempfer informs us, that when an Indian intends 
to train up a naja in this manner, he turns it out of 
the jar in which it is kept, and, when the naja at- 
tempts to eſcape, he ſtops it with a ſtick, and teazes 
it to fight him, which indeed it very often firſt be- 
gins without provocation. Holding the ſtick in one 
hand, and the empty jar in the other, every time 
the naja attempts to bite he preſents the jar to it 
as a ſhield, which hurts its noſe, and obliges it t 


ſtart back. He continues this ſpecies of fencing for 
| | a longer 
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a longer or ſhorter time, according as the naja is 
able for the exertion, or advanced in its leſſon. Al- 
ways foiled in its attack, and hurt againſt the jar 
every time it attempts to bite, the naja at length 
gives over the vain efforts of biting ; but, conſtantly 
keeping its neck diſtended and its tongue and teeth 
diſplayed, it keeps its eyes perpetually fixed on the 
hard ſubftance which threatens it and hurts it, and 
follows every motion. The maſter, however, muſt 
be careful not to fatigue his pupil over much in this 
excerciſe leſt it ſhould become too timid, and refuſe 
in future to join in this ſeeming combat. He gra- 
dually accuſtoms it to erect itſelf againſt the jar firſt, 
and, after it no longer attempts to bite, againſt his 
naked hand, and to follow all his motions, with its 
neck proudly blown up ; it now dares not bite, be- 
ing accuſtomed always to get hurt ſeverely ; and 
as the maſter always accompanies this exerciſe with 
a kind of muſic, gives it the appearance of a kind 
of dance. In this way the deadly ſpectacle viper, 
as well as almoſt all the dangerous animals on earth, 
may be tamed merely by the influence of that fear 
which they inſpire. 

The Indian jugglers, however, do not ſolely truſt 
their own ſafety to the influence of that terror which 
they have accuſtomed the naja to feel; but endeavour, 
in a great meaſure, to diſarm the ſerpent of its ve- 
nom. Kempfer relates, that they are in uſe daily, 
or every other day, to exhauſt as much as poſlible 
the venom from the poiſon bags beſide the upper 
jaws. For this purpoſe they irrirate the naja to 
bite frequently a piece of cloth or other ſoft bibu- 
lous ſubſtance. They even have the courage and 
addreſs to ſeize the reptile by the head, and to preſs 
out the venom while its fangs are fixed in the ſpon- 
gy ſubſtance, which thus ſucks up a greater quantity 
of the venom. After this, they are very careful not 
to allow the naja any nouriſhment, particularly any 
freſh 
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freſh vegetables; as food ſoon enables it to re- ſup- 
ply its poiſon bags with the venomous liquor. 

The naja is not only an object of amuſement to 
the Indians, but hikewile of their religious veneration, 
eſpecially on the Malabar coaſt. The temples or pa- 
godas of their gods are adorned with images of the 
naja. When a Malabar finds one of theſe ſerpents 
in his houſe, he firſt intreats it reſpectfully to go 
out; he next endeavours to entice it away, by of- 
fering it milk or other food. If both theſe expedi- 
ents fail, he next applies to the bramins: who come 
to the place, and repreſent in very eloquent terms 
to the ſerpent what motives ought to induce it to 
quit the good Malabar's dwelling, ſuch as the hum- 
ble reſpect and adoration he has ever ſhown for the 
whole race of ſerpents, and the like abſurdities. 

While Dellon reſided at Cananor, one of the ſe- 
cretaries to the reigning prince was hitten by a naja, 
which was as thick as a man's arm, and nearly eight 
feet long; at firſt he neglected to apply the uſual re- 
medies, and the people who accompanied him brought 
him back to the city, and carried the ſerpent with 
them in a well-cloſed jar. The prince, being in- 
formed of the accident, ſent immediately for the 
bramins, who ſet forth to the ſerpent how impor- 
tant the life of ſo faithſul an officer was to the ſtate; 
and, joining threats to their prayers, told the ſer- 
pent that it ſhould be burned in the ſame funeral 
pile with the ſecretary, if he died. The ſerpent 
was deaf to remonſtrances and prayers and threat- 
nings, for the ſecretary fell a ſacrifice to-the force 
of its poiſon. The prince was extremely affected 
by the loſs; yet, having reflected that his ſecretary 
might have been guilty of ſome ſecret ſins, which 


had drawn down the anger of the gods, he ordered 


the ſerpent to be carried from the palace and re- 


ſiored to its freedom, after making abundance of 


apologies and reverences to appeaſe its anger. 
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An abſurd ſuperſtition alſo induces a number of 
the inhabitants of Malabar to carry milk and other 
kinds of food into the foreſts and roads, ſor the 
ſubſiſtence of theſe ridiculous divinities. Some tra- 
vellers have attempted a more reaſonable motive 
for this blind practice; ſuppoling the ancient Ma- 
labars to have in this way endeavoured to. prevent 
the najas from coming into their houſes, by fur- 
niſhing them with a ſufficiency of food out of doors, 
Serpents are, however, ſo very numerous in Mala- 
bar, that people are obliged to examine carefully 
every part of their houſes, even their beds, daily, 
otherwiſe they would be at all times in danger of 
periſhing by their venomous fangs. 

It is pretended that a ftone is ſometimes found in 
or near the head of the naja, which has been called 
the ſnake-ſtone, pietra di cobra, and which has been 
conſidered as an infallible antidote againſt the bite 
of this and all other venomous animals. We hardly 
need ſay, how very little credit is to be given to 
this pretended antidote ; which in fact was never 
ſound in the naja or any other ſerpent, but is merely 
an artificial production, either imported from India, 
or manufactured in Europe. | | 

Synonymes. — Coluber naja, Linn. and Gmel. 
Naja luteſcens, Laur. Serpens Malabarica, Serpens 
Indicus, Seba, ii. t. 94, 97. S. coronatus, Ray. Ser- 
pent a lunettes, Ency. meth. Serpent couronne, 
n Spectacle ſnake, Shaw. Naja viper, Ency. 


The following are the varieties of this deſtructive 

ſpecies. | | 
1. The Peruvian Viper. This is included under 
the ſpecies by Gmelin; Cepede makes it a diſtin 
ſpecies, but at any rate it is diſtinct enough to be 
marked as a variety. It is known only by the figure 
and deſcription given by Seba. It is not provided 
with the expanſile membrane on the neck, _ 
e 
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the naja of India; and it cannot be alleged that 
the individual in Seba was not old enough to have 
acquired that particular diſtinction, fince it was 
as long as ſeveral najas which we have examined 
that had this expanſion. This variety, which may 
be named Peruvian ſpeRacle-viper, is extremely 
like the naja in other reſpects. The head is in 
a ſimilar manner armed with large ſcales; the 
neck is ſurrounded by a collar, or tranſverſe band, 
of dark grey ; the upper part of the body is reddiſh 
brown, variegated with white and grey ; and the 
under ſurface is of a paler colour.—Seba ii. t. $5. 
f. I. Serpent a lunettes du PeErou, Cepede. 

The three following varieties are added by 
Gmelin on the authority of Laurenti and Seba. 

2. Striped Naja. Having reddiſh brown ſtripes 
or hands over the whole body.—Laur. No. 198. 
Seba, t. 89. f. 3. 

8. Siameſe Naja. Of an aſhen grey colour, the 
ridge of the back being reddiſh. —Laur. No. 200. 
Seba. t. 89. f. 1. 2. 

4. Spotted Naja. Of a reddiſh yellow colour, 
every ſcale having a white ſpot.—Laur. No. 20l. 
Seba, t. 90. f. 2. | | 
The remainder are from Ruſſell ; but, as they diſ- 
fer in the number of plates, they would probably 
in a Linnzan arrangement be confidered as diſtinct 
ſpecies. | ' 
5. Arege-nagoo, a cobra capello with 189 abdomi- 
nal ſcuta, and 60 ſub-caudal ſquamæ. The ſpeCtacle- 
mark differs ſomewhat from the former. The cer- 
vical ſcuta are remarkably dark, eſpecially five of 
them. Two black ſpots on the inſide of the hood, 
which are common to moſt of the other varieties, 
are alſo more conſpicuous in this. Arege is the 
name of one of the ſmall grains eaten by horſes 
in Hindooſtan. 


6. Coodum nagoo, a cobra with 187 gy 
gt | Cuta, 
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fcuta, and 57 ſub-caudal ſquamæ. The colour in 
this variety is rather darker than that in the others, 
and the colour of the ſkin is more yellow; but the 
principal diſtinction is in the ſpettacle-like mark on 
the hood, which here conſiſts of an oblong curved 
frame, without the uſual black eye of the others; 
the ſkin in the middle being white, and the ſcales 
retaining their ordinary yellowiſh brown colour. 
Coodum ſignifies wheat, among which this viper much 
delights. 

7. Sankoo nagoo, with 183 abdominal ſcuta, and 
56 fub- caudal ſquamæ. The chief diſtinction is the 
plain hood, without any mark; and hence this a 
pears to be the Coluber cœcus of Dr. Gmelin. It 


vas conceived by Seba to be the female of the cobra 


de capella; but one brought home by Dr. Ruſſell 
ſrom India, and preſented to the late John Hunter, 
was a male; and it is certain that the ſpectacle- mark 
on the hood, is found indifferently in male and fe- 
male. This is rarer than the other varieties; and 
takes the name ſankoo, from a ſhell ſo called which 
is employed for glazing paper. 

8. Mogla nagoo, with 192 abdominal ſcuta, and 
69 ſub- caudal ſquamæ. This has received its name 
from frequenting the Caldiero hedges. The cer- - 
vical ſcuta are here and there ſpotted with faint 
greyiſh ſpots, and four of the middle ſcuta are en- 
tirely of a bluiſh-grey. 

9. Malle nagoo, with 191 abdominal ſcuta, and 
62 ſub-caudal ſquamæ. The colour of this is a 
lighter brown, and the ſcuta are whiter, and leſs 
ſpotted 5 but ſeven of the pectoral ſcuta are com- 
pletely dark. Malle is a name for the Arabian jaſ- 


mine, among which this ſerpent is moſtly found. 


10. Cumboo-nagoo, with 186 abdominal ſcuta, 
and 60 ſub-caudal ſquamaz. Some deviations are 
obſervable in the ſhape of the laminz ; all the cer- 
Vical ſcuta are duſky, and the trunk bears a firong | 

OR | bluiſh 
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bluiſh caſt. This ſeems to be the cinereous grey co- 
bra de capello of Seba, our var. 3. 

II. Jonna nagoo, with 189 abdominal ſcuta, and 
$7 ſub-caudal ſquame. An orange colour prevails 
in the ſkin of the hood: the ſcuta of the neck are 
Tpotted with grey, and fix of the lower are wholly 
of a bluiſh-grey. Jonna is the name of a ſmall 
horſe-grain in India. 

12. Nalla tas pam, with 186 abdominal ſcuta, 
and 62 ſubcaudal ſquamæ. The black on the hood 
is unuſually deep, and all the jugular ſcuta remark- 
ably duſky : hence its name. 

3. Kiſtna nagoo, with 186 abdominal ſcuta, and 
63 ſubcaudal ſquamæ. The middle lamina of the 
three between the eyes is remarkably broad, and the 
Poſterior pair ſub-ovate, not ſemi-cordate. Five of 
the jugular ſcuta are duſky, and ſix of the pectoral 
almoſt black. 

14. Korie nagoo, with 184 abdominal ſcuta, and 
57 ſub-caudal ſquamæ. The three lamina between 
the eyes are remarkably narrow; the large poſterior 
pair oval. The colour of the trunk, more eſpecially 
of the ſcuta, unuſually bluiſh. 


| Taz REDDISH-BROWN VIPER. 
IIS is probably alſo a variety of the preceding 
ſpecies, from its having a ſlight membranous * 
ſion on each ſide of the neck; but it differs from 
the naja of India in the figure which it carries on 
this part. Inſtead of reſembling a pair of ſpetta- 
cles, this mark on the preſent ſpecies is like the 
figure of a heart, very deeply indented. on the fore 
part, the apex, being towards the tail, and having 
two black ſpots on each ſide, the largeſt of which 
are neareſt the head. The back is of a clear reddiſh 
brown, with ſome tranſverſe bars of darker brown 
We know nothing of the habits of this ſpecies, 
which is only to be found in Seba. Inhabits Braſil. 
| | Synony mes. 
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- Synonymes.—Coluber rufus, Gmelin's Linn, Naja 
Brafilientis, Laur. Serpens Braſilienſis, Seba, t. 89. 
. 4. Serpent a Junettes du Breſil, Cepede. Reddiſh- 
brown viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tax PADERA VIPER. 


. WHITE, with blackiſh dorſal ſpots connetted by 
a line, and ſimple lateral. * Abdominal ſcuta 
198, ſubcaudal ſcales 56. 

An innocuous ſpecies, firſt deſcribed by Linnzus, 
from the muſeum of Prince Adolphus, and is ſaid 
to be found in India and South America. It is little 
known ; but the diſtribution of its colours is re- 
markable : on a white ground, the back is marked 
with two rows of brown ſpots, each pair being con- 
nected by a brown line; and each fide has one row 
of ſimilar detached ſpots. 

Synonymes.—Coluber padera, Linn. and Gmel. 
1 Ency, meth. and Cepede, Padera viper. Ency. 


* * 


Tax AUSTRALASIAN VIPER. 


BLACKISH-brown, ſpeckled with yellow, with 
very narrow ſcuta, and abdomen clouded with brown 
and yellow. 

A large ſpecies, meaſuring nine or ten feet in. 
length, ** rather ſlender in proportion: colour 
above very deep or blackiſh brown, variegated with 
numerous yellow ſpecks, which variegation is chiefly 
dwing to each of the black or dark-brown fcales 
being marked on the middle by an ovate yellow 
pot: on the ſides of the body many of the scales 
re yellow on one half and black on the other; and 
by degrees appear more tinged with yellow as they 
approach the abdomen, which is clouded with a mix- 
ure of brown and yellow. The head is ſmall, co- 
'ered in front, as in moſt of the innoxious ſnakes, 
with moderately large ſcales : the teeth rather large, 

Vol. XII. No, 160. 4G and, 
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and, ſo far as could be judged from the dried ſpeci- 
mens hitherto exami ming, r by any 
poiſonous fangs. abdominal ſcuta remarkably 
narrow, ſcarcely Wl & from ſide to fide more 
than a fourth w the diameter of the body; the tai] 
is ſhort, and 8 tapering ta a ſlender point 
The number of abdominal ſcuta and ſubcaudal ſcales, 
from the impe manner in which the dried ſkins 
have been Mie, is not aſcertainable. An ex- 
tremely good general repreſentation of this ſpecies 
may be found in White's Journal of a Voyage to 
New South Wales, as well as of ſome other Auſira- 
laſian ſnakes, W ich have hitherto been. only de- 
ſcribed in a curſory manner from dried ſpecimens. 
—Coluber Ae e 1 Auftralalian ſnake, 


we © 


Tan GREY VIPER. 


_ © ABDOMINAL ſcuta 188, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 40. 
This ſpecies is white or hoary, with tranſverſe red- 
diſh-white bars or large ſpots, under each of which 
is a bright white ſpot ; this gives it a grey appear- 
ance at ſome diſtance, from which the trivia} name 
here uſed is derived. It inhabits South America and 
India. The head is covered with imbricated ſcales, 
like thoſe, on the ack fo that it ſeems a ſpecies 
between the Hops and the Coluber. 
Synonymes.— Coluber can Wy Low Cane and 
xid. Griſon, Ency. * e Grey ſnak, 
Shaw. Hoary viper, E 


Tax GETUELTAN YIPER. 


SPECIFIC character, colour hlackiſh- violet, with 
narrow diſtant tranſverſe gold coloured bands, di 


yaricating on the ſides, and tefſelated on the able 


men. Abdominal ſcuta 250, ſubcaudal ſcales #4 
Cateſby has Mhh ies.) 
, and Which 
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Linnzus by Garden. The ſpecimen defcribed by 
Cateſby was almoſt two feet and a half long, of which 
the tai] was about a fifth part. Tt is one of the moſt 
elegant of the North-American ſnakes, as well as 
the moſt ſingular in its pattern. The colour of the 
whole animal is an extremely deep violet, ſo dark 
as to appear black on a curſory view, white through- 
out the whole length, from the head to the end of 
the tail, are regularly difpoſed numerous, equi- 
diſtant, tranſverſe rings or narrow bands of a bright 
yellow colour, each dividing on the ſides before it 
paſſes under the abdomen, and being of an jirregu- 
hrly-angutar outline, more efpecially on the abdo- 
men, which, in confequence, appears as if teſſel- 
hted with fquare yellow pots. The head is ſmall, 
of 2 fomewhat angular ſhape, and covered in front, 
s in moſt other innocent fnakes, with large ſcales. 
the tail gradually tapers to the extremity. This 
inke is found in Carolina, Virginia, &c. frequent- 
ing moxſt woods, and =_ laces, and preying on 
mards, & c. In the Britiſh Muſeum is a large ſpe- 
amen which appears to have been taken in the act 
of fwalfowing a pretty large lizard, (L. ameiva, ) 
and in conſequence of which the jaws are full as 
muck dilated as thofe of the C. corallinus figured in a 
imilar ſituation by Seba. It is found alſo at Getulia, 
in Africa, whence the Linnæan name. 

Synonymes.—Coluber Getulus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Chain ſnake, Cateſby and Shaw. Chaine, Ency. meth. 
md Cepede. Getulian viper, Ency. Lond. 


Taz HISSING VIPER. 


COLOUR bluith, with five duſky lines, and ſpot- 
— bead. Abdominal ſcuta 166, ſubeaudal ſquamæ 
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This ſpecies attains to a conſiderable ſize, ſome- 
mes meaſuring four feet in length: it occafionally 
edits « kind of gilded tinge on the ſkin, and the 
pes are ſometimes of a cheſnut or reddiſh caſt. 
It 
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It is an Aſiatic ſpecies, and of an innoxiqus charac- 
ter. Cepede ſuppoſes it may inhabit Africa and 
America alſo. The individual, from which his 
deſcription was drawn up, is preſerved in the 
royal cabinet, and meaſures twenty-two inches, 
of which the tail is five inches and a half. The top 
of the bead has nine large ſcales in four rows. The 
back ſcales are oval, with a longitudinal ridge. The 
tongue is very long and fender, by, which it can 
very readily Fire the inſects on which it feeds. Its 
colours are very beautiful, and finely diſpoſed ; but 
as they are eaſily changed by the ſpirits, it is very 
difficult to have exact repreſentations. or deſcrip- 
tions from preſerved ſpecimens. It is blue with a 
eat number of very ſmall black ſpots, arranged 
in longitudinal rows, reſembling ſtripes. On the 
hindmoſt two large ſcales is a bright white ſpot 
edged with black, half of which is on each ſcale. 
Its body is very, ſlender in proportion to its length, 
from which it probably climbs trees with great ſaci- 
lity, and twiſts about among the branches, in ſearch 
of {mall birds and other animals. EN 
Synonymes.—Coluber. ſibilans, Linn. and Gmd. 
Malpole, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Sibilant ſnake, 


' Shaw. Hiſling viper, Ency, Lond. 


Tun DIONE VIPER. 


SPECIFIC character, body pale blue ſpotted with 
brown, and three whitiſh lines. Abdominal ſcuta about 
190, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 66. Gmelin gives other num- 
bers for theſe plates, but neither ſet agrees with his 
total, IS. iat 43 WF ; 

Pallas, to whom we owe the deſcription of this 
ſpecies, . ſeems to have conſecrated it to the goddels 
of beanfy® by giving it one of the names of Venus 
It is gentle in- 4s manners, and remarkably elegant 
in its ſlender figure and beautiful colours. 

The head is {mall and ſomewhat four-corneres 

| a 
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and uſually ornamented with a kind of brown net- 
work, on a bluiſh or white ground. The jaws have 
no poiſon ſangs; and the palate has four rows” of 
{mall ſharp teeth. The upper ſurface of the body 
is pale grey or bluiſh, with three longitudinal ſtreaks 
of very clear, white, with alternate ſtreaks of brown 
placed between them. The belly is whitiſh, with 
mall brown ſpots, and frequently. intermixed with 
ſmall red dots. The dione 1s often found: three feet 
long, of which the tail meaſures about a ſixth part, 
or half a foot. The top of the. head is covered with 
large Icales. This ſpecies inhabits the ſalt deſerts 
in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian, and on the 
dry and ſaline hills near the river Irtiſh. 

Synonymes.—Coluber Dione, Gmel. from Pallas, 
i 7 17. Dione viper, Zncy. Lond. 


Tux CENCHRUS VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 153, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 47. 
This and the five following are added by Cepede 

from {ſpecimens in the royal and imperial cabinet 
at Paris, which is known to be extremely rich in 
curious articles of natural hiſtory. _ 

The cenchrus was ſent from Aſia to the royal ca- 
binet, under the name here adopted. It is two feet 
long, of which the tail is three inches and a half. 
It has no poiſon fangs. The top of the head has 
nine large ſcales in four rows. The back ſcales are 
imall, plain, and hexagonal. The upper ſurface of 
the body is marbled with brown and white ; having 
narrow 1rregular white tranſverſe bars, on a brown 
ground. And the under ſurface is whitiſh, variegated 
with brown.—Cenchrus, Cepede. 


Tur ASIATIC VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 187, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 76. 
This was ſent ſrom India, probably from Ceylon. It 
appears, from ſome written memoranda Which ac 


companied 
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companied the ſpecimen, that it gets the name of 
malpalan in ſome parts of the Eaſt; but this has 
been - — W644 ra two other fpecies. The 
top of the head has nine large ſcales in four rows. 
The jaws have no poiſon fangs. Our ſpecimen 
meaſures twelve inches in length, of which the tail 
is two inches and a quarter. The colours are much 
faded, from the action of the ſpirits in which it is 
preſerved; but the rhomboid plain fcales on the 
back are evidently edged with whitiſh ; and there 
are ſeveral narrow longitudinal ſtreaks along the 
back.— Cepede. 


Taz SYMMETRIC VIPER. 


ABDQMINAL fcuta 142, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 26. 
Named from the regular arrangement of its colours ; 
alſo from Ceylon. The upper ſurface of the body 
is brown, having a row of blackiſh ſpots along about 
2 third of the length of the back on each fide. The 
belly is white, with tranſverſe brown bars and half. 
bars, in very regular order, and the under furface 
of the tail is white. This viper has no poiſon fangs. 
The head has nine large ſcales in ſour rows. The 
baek fcales are oval and plain. The whole length 
ſeventeen inches and a half, of which the tail is 
three inches and-a quarter.—Cepede. | 


Tax OULARSAWA VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 312, fubcaudal ſquamæ 93. 
This very large and beautiful ſerpent inhabits the 
e of Java, where it is known by the natives under 
the name here uſed, and whieh ſignifies rice:fidld 

ſerpent, from its frequenting ſuch ſituations, where 
it is often found nine feet long. Such individuals 
of this ſpecies as frequent thick woods in elevated 
places, often grow to a much greater length; inſo- 
much that they are ſaid to be as long and large as 
Trees. When of this magnitude, although entirely 

; deſtitute 
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deſtitute of venom, they are dangerous on account 
of their ſtrength. They not only prey on birds and 
{mall quadrupeds, but animals of conſiderable fize 
are frequently ſeized by them. | R 5 
The head is large and flat; and, by the deſcrip- 
tion given in the Memoirs of the Batavia Society, 
leems covered with nine large ſcales in four rows. 
It has no poiſon fangs; but the jaws are furniſhed 
with two rows of hooked ſharp teeth, of which the 
largeſt are neareſt the muzzle. The irides are yel- 
low. The top of the head is grey with a blue tinge, 
having two deep blue ſtreaks beginning behind the 
eyes, which extend along the top of the neck, and 
unite in a curve about an inch behind the head. A 
third blue ſtreak begins at the muzzle, and extends 
along the top of the head dividing in two at the hind 
head, and including in its fork a yellow ſpot which 
is dotted with blue. The upper part of the boc 
is beautifully ornamented by a net-work of bright 
blue ſtreaks, which croſs each other, and are edged 
with golden yellow. The ſquares, formed by theſe 


croſs ſtripes on the back, are grey, changing, ac- 


cording as they reflect the light, into yellow, blue 
and green, On the ſides and tail, theſe ſquares are 
of a ſimpler grey, having a row of white ſpots along 
each fide, where the blue ſtripes croſs each other. 
Blue and yellow moſt beautifully contraſted are the 
prevailing colours. = 

Synonymes.—Jaune et bleue, or Vellow- and-blue 
viper, Cepede. Grand couleuvre de Java, Wurmb. 
in Mem. Soc. de Batavia, 1727. 


Taz DABOYA VIPER. 
— ABDOMINAL ſcuta 169, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 46. 
This ſpecies abounds in the kingdom of Juida, on 
the weſt coaſt of Africa, where it is worthipped as a 
deity, having a regular eſtabliſhent of temples, 
pneſis, and altars. It does not appear that the in- 
fluence 
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fluence- of terror has humbled the negroes before 
this ſingular. divinity : as the daboy is entirely deſ- 
titute of venom, and is by no means remarkable for 
ſtrength. The hiſtory-of this ſtrange worſhip may 
be taken, in ſomę meaſure, as the extreme caſe of 
groſsly ignorant, yet ſufficiently cunning, prieſtcraft, 
operating, for Intereſted purpoſes, to | deceive the 
ftupid ſuperſtition of uncultivated reaſon. 
According to ſeveral navigators, who have viſited 
Africa, the daboy is remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its ſeales and the brighitnefſs of its calours. The 
upper part of the hody-ivwhitiſh, and covered with 
large - ſpots of reddiſh brown of different fhades, 
edged th, black or brown; which are ranged in 
three rows from the head to the beginning of the 
tail. Bofman ſays that it is ſtreaked with white, yel- 
low; and brown. Des Marckais deſcribes its back 
as being agreeably-vartegated, on a whitith ground, 
with ſpots or ſtreaks of yellow, brown, and blue. 
This is tolerahly conſiſtent with the account of. Bol- 
man; and may only be conſidered as a looſe deſcrip- 
tion of the ſame ſhades and diſtribution of colours 
which we have pointed out. ; 

The head and back of this ſpecies are covered with 
ſimilar oval ſcales, each of which has a longitudinal 
ridge. The jaws-have no poiſon fangs. The ſpecimen 
in the royal cabinet, from. which Cepede's deſcrip- 
tion is taken, meaſures three feet five inches long, 
of which the tail is five inches and three quarters 
It has been extremely difficult to procure ſpecimens 
of this ſerpent to be brought to Europe, as the ne- 


gro kings have forbidden their ſubjects, on pain of 


death, to carry away either the animal or its ſkin. 

Far from endeavouring in any reſpect to injure 
mankind, the daboy is ſo familiar, that it readily al- 
lows itſelf to be taken and handled. It may be ſaid 
to employ its whole powers in ſerving the natives 
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who adore it ; as it attacks no ſerpents except ſuch 
as are venomous, and which are very numerous in 
Juida; and it deſtroys vaſt numbers of inſe&ts and 
worms and caterpillars, which often lay waſte the 
country. Hence probably originated the veneration 
of the inhabitants, who have uſed every means to 
multiply, or at leaſt to preſerve, ſo uſeful an animal, 
which they conſider as the preſerver of their coun- 
try, ſo frequently ravaged by hoſts of deſtructive in- 
ſets, and ſo much infeſted by venomous ſerpents. 
On this foundation of utility and gratitude, time, ig- 
norance, and deception, have erected the ſuperſtruc- 
ture of ſuperſtitious adoration. 

Des Marchais gives the following hiſtory of the 
introduQtion. of this deity into the ſacred calendar 
of Juida, „ The army of. Juida being on the point 
of giving battle to that of Ardra, a large ſerpent 
crawled from the latter army, and took refuge with 
that of Juida. It was ſo tame and gentle, that ever 
one was defirous of careſſing it. The chief prieſt of 
Juida, taking it in his arms, held it up to view of the 
army as a prodigy. All the negroes immediately fell 
down and worſhipped their new deity; and then fell 
upon their enemies, and gained a complete vittory. 
This memorable ſucceſs was univerally attributed to 
the influence of the ſerpent, which was carried home 
wich every demonſtration of reſpect. A temple was 
built for his worſhip, and a fund eſtabliſhed for his 
lubliſtence and that of his prieſts; and in a ſhort time 
the new fctiche gained the pre-eminence over all the 
old ones, and the followers of the new worſhip rapid- 
ly increaſed, in proportion to the ſuppoſed favours - 
tat were derived from cultivating: its protection. 

„The three ancient fetiches, or deities, of the 
country, had each their ſeparate departments; pray- 
ers and offerings were addreſſed to the ſea, to obtain 
a ſucceſsful fiſhery ; io the trees, for the recovery of 
bealth; but this new ſerpent-god preſides over all 
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things, and trade, war, agriculture, health, barren. 
neſs, &c. are all under his juriſdiction, The firſt 
temple, which was built in honour of the new fetiche, 
was ſoon conlidered as too ſmall, and a new temple 
was built, provided with ſpacious courts and nume-. 
rous and ample apartments; and a ſupreme pontif, 


with a retinue of prielts, were appointed to ſerve the. 


god and direct the conduct of his worſhip. Every 
year, ſome of the fineſt young girls of the country 
are conſecrated to the ſervice of the ſerpent; and the 
preſent race of negroes believe implicitly, that the 
ſerpent which now inhabits the temple is the ſame 
which was brought from Ardra by their anceſtors, al- 
ter enabling them to gain a ſignal victory.“ 

Synonymes.—Daboie, Cepede. Serpent idole, Li. 
lenburg, Cabinet de Dreſde, 1755. Daboya ſnake, 
Shaw. 


Tux THREE-STREAK VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 169, ſubcaudal ſquame 34, 
An African ſpecies, ſo named from its having three 
longitudinal dark ſtreaks, which extend, on a reddiſh 
brown ground, from the muzzle along the back to 
the tail. The head has nine large ſcales in four rows, 
and has no poiſon fangs. The back ſcales are plan 
and lozenge-ſhaped. Our ſpecimen is ſeventeen 
inches and a half long, of which the tail is two inches 
and two thirds, 

Synonymes,—Coluber trilineatus, Shaw. Trois 
raies, Cepede. 


Taz TRIFASCIATED VIPER. 


THREE broad black ſtripes, the middle one di- 
vided by a white line, and three ſpotted lines down 
the abdomen. | 

A ſmall ſpecies, meaſuring about a foot in length, 


and rather thick in proportion, Colour above blacks 
formed 
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formed by three broad ſtripes, of which the middle 
one itſelf is parted down the middle by a very nar- 
row white line: abdomen white, marked by three 
rows of black ſpots. Head rather {mall than large, 
blackiſh, with white or pale ſutures. Deſcribed by Dr. 
Shaw from a ſpecimen in the Muſeum of Dr. William 
Hunter,— Coluber trifaſciatus, Shaw. 


Taz CEYLON VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 180, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 80. 
Varied with large irregular brown ſpots on a white 
ground. Inhabits Ceylon; harmleſs. 

Synonymes, — Coluber Zeylonicus, Gmel. and 
Gronov. C. maculis majoribus brunneis, Bodd. Ser- 
pens maculata Ceylonica, Seba. Viper of Ceylon, 


Ency. Lond. 


Tux BROAD-TAILED VIPER. 


LEA D-. colour banded with black. Abdominal 
ſcuta 220, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 42. 

The colour of the whole animal is a ſtrong plumbe- 
ous or livid blue, with numerous, moderately broad, 
deep brown or blackiſh bands from head to tail, each 
completely ſurrounding the body, but being rather 
paler beneath than above: a ſlight tinge of yellow is 
alſo diffuſed along the abdomen and over the front 
of the head. | 

This ſpecies is very readily diſtinguiſhable from all 
the other known vipers, by the peculiar conformation 
of its tail, Inſtead of being round, as in moſt vipers, 
it is flattened at the fides, and ſo much ſo at the 
extremity as to be quite thin, like the blade of a knife. 
The tip of the tail is blunt, and terminated by 
two large round ſcales, giving it ſomewhat of a dou- 
ble appearance. When creeping, this tail only touches 
the ground by its thin under edge, which is covered 
by pairs of ſmall plates that are hardly diſtinguiſhable 
rom thoſe which cover the back. From this con- 
lormation, the tail can be of very little uſe in creep - 
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ing; and ſeems better fitted for ſtriking fidewiſe, or 
for ſwimming, in which it will act much like the tail 
of an eel. Hence we ſhould preſume that this ſpe. 
cies lives much in water; and accordingly Schneider 
has placed it in his genus Hydrus. But we are igno- 
rant of its habits; we only know that it inhabits India, 
and (Gmelin adds) South America as far as Tonga. 
taboo. 

It is doubtful whether this be a poiſonous ſpecies 
Shaw marks it as poiſonous ; and Cepede thought he 
had diſcovered two poiſon fangs in the upper jay, 
but they were ſcarcely larger than the common teeth; 
and Linnæus, who had examined a. dead ſpccimen 
with great care, pronounces it harmleſs. Indeed to 
thoſe who form their ideas of the fangs of a venon- 
ous ſerpent, from thoſe of the rattleſnake, or even 
from thoſe of the Engliſh viper, it will appear ſtrange 
that there ſhould be any difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 
thoſe weapons from common teeth ; for the diſtinc- 
tion would really be very eaſy, were all venomous 
ſerpents furniſhed with fangs as large as thoſe ol 
ſeveral of the ſpecies. But the fact is, that in many 
ſpecies the fangs are full as ſmall common teeth, and 
conſequently. cannot, by their ſize, be known from 
them; this is the caſe with the Coluber latteus, and 
and ſome others. Linnæus thought that the faogs 
might be diſtinguiſhed by the mobility and ſituation; 
but other naturaliſts have not found it a general fatt 
that fangs are looſe in their ſockets, nor have the) 
obſerved any difference in ſituation between the fang 
of venomous ſerpents and the teeth of others, The 
following diſtinction is eſtabliſhed by Dr. Grey in ? 
paper inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
vol. Ixxix. All venomous ſerpents have only t 
2 of teeth in the ypper jaw, and all others habt 

our.” 

Synonymes. — Coluber laticaudatus, Linn. and 


Gmel. Laticauda ſcutata, Laur. Hydrus Colubr- 
- nusz 
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nus, Schneider and Shaw. Large-queue, Ency. met h. 
Queue-plate, Cepede. Broad-tailed viper, Ency. Lond. 

The Imbricated Broad-tailed Viper. This varicty, 
ſays the tranſlator of Cepede, we ſhould zather haye 
been diſpoled to conſider as a diſtinct ſpecies, under 
the trivial name of lance-tazled viper. In this indivi- 
dual, the head is imbricated with ſcales like thoſe on 
the back; while, in the above, it is covered by nine 
large ſcales in four rows. In this, the tail is flatted 
vertically, but ends ſharp like the point of a lancet. 
C. laticaudatus imbricatus, &, Gmel. Laticauda 
imbricata, Laur. Imbricated flat-tailed viper, Kerr. 


Ta SIRTALIS VIPER. 


* GENERAL colour brown, with three blueiſh- 
green bands. Abdominal ſcuta 150, ſubcaudal ſqua- 
mæ 114. | | 

This ſpecies was obſerved in Canada by Kalm. 
It hasa good deal of reſemblance to the ſaurita. 
The upper parts of the body are brown, with three 
longitudinal ſtripes of green, changing with the light 
to blue. Linnæus mentions its. back being ſtriated, 
from which we may ſuppoſe the ſcales have longitudi- 
nal ridges, The body is ſlender. 

Synonymes,—Coluber ſirtalis, Gmel. from Kalm. 

Sirtale, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Sirtal ſnake, Shaw. 
Viper firtalis, Ency. Lond, | 


Taz FIERCE VIPER. 


COLOUR grey-brown, with tranſverſe linear 
whitiſh ſtripes, and duſky abdomen with white tranſ- 
verſe variegations. Abdominal ſcuta 196, ſubcau- 
dal ſcales 69. 

This, according to Linnæus, is a ſmall ſpecies, 
meaſuring about a foot and a half in length, and cf 
a grey colour, marble beneath with tranſverſe alter- 
nate deep brown ſpots: the head is depreſſed, com- 
preſſed, and covered with very ſmall ſcales, which, 
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as well as the larger ones on the reſt of the animal, 
are carinated. The tail is remarkably ſhort and ſlen- 
der. A poiſonous ſpecies; native of the iſland of 
Ceylon. 

Synonymes.—Coluber atrox, Linn. and Gmel. 
Atroce, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Fierce viper, Shaw, 
The Indian Viper. This, according to the Ency, 
Lond. is the ſerpent deſcribed by Seba, t. 43, f. 4, 5. 
but Dr. Shaw ſays that this reference in Gmelin is 
owing to a miſtake. Not being able to conſult Sebas 
extenſive work at this moment, we ſhall place the 
deſcription here as we find it in the Ency. Lond. 
vol. iv. p. 805, © The fierce viper is called allo 
torrida dipſas, and the burning ſerpent of Ceylon. 
It is a furious reptile, attacks with uncommon bold- 
neſs either man or beaſt, and its bite has the effect 
of ſcorching fire. Its venom, ſays Mr. Pennant, is 
ſo ſubtile, that it inſtantly vitiates the whole mals, 
and death, amid the moſt excruciating torture, inevit- 
ably follows. Seba informs us, for the comfort of 
mankind, that it is a ſpecies very rarely met with, and 
then only in thoſe hot ſuffocating regions where man 
can ſcarcely breathe. It inhabits the burning ſands of 
the Aſiatic and African deſerts, and is found, with 
the enormous and frightful boa, in the interior parts 
of Ceylon. The figure of this viper was taken from 
the living ſubject by Seba. He ſays it is a female, 
which are generally the fierceſt. It is of a great lengh; 
the head is large, broad, compreſſed, and ſtrongly 
mailed with clole-ſet laminæ; the eyes are prominent, 
the pupil large and lucid, ſurrounded with a fiery red 
iris; the face is of a light cheſnut brown, terminated 
by a patch of white on the hind head, with a row of 
four brown ſpots down the middle. The whole body 
is carinated or keel-ſhaped, being compreſled lateral- 
ly from head to tail, whence ſome have called it the 
tænia or tape ſerpent. The back is defended by a 


ſucceſſion of convex ſcuta, placed like tiles m_ 
| ridge 
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ridge of a houſe. The ground colour of the whole 
body is a ferruginous brown, darkeſt towards the tail, 
and decorated on the ſides with lighter brown broad 
belts, narrowing towards the abdomen, where they 
are terminated with white ſpots. The male 1s ſaid to 
reſemble the female in all reſpects, except that its head 
is covered with very beautiful red and bright brown 
laminæ, reſembling the fineſt marble. The Rev. 
Edward Terry ſaw a criminal put to death at Amee- 
dabad, in Hindooſtan, by inflicting upon him the bite 
of one of theſe vipers. The deleterious effect of their 
venom 1s always moſt violent when they are recently 
taken, As they inhabit only hot, dry, ſandy, and 
rocky, places, and live on toads, efts, and inſets, 
full of ſaline and acrimonious particles, the virus 
mult then be naturally found in its moſt poiſonous 
ſtate.— C. atrox, , Gmel. Dipſas Indica, Laur, 
Fierce viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux SHORT-HEADED VIPER. 


HEAD ſhort, body variegated. This, from the de- 
ſcription and figures of Seba, appears to be a highly- 
elegant ſpecies, but to vary conſiderably in its colours ; 
one ſpecimen being of a bluiſh grey, with large patches 
of rufous brown, accompanied by {maller ſpots of ſimi- 
lar colour ; the abdomen of a pale ferruginous caſt, 
vithout any ſpots or variegations. The other ſpecimen 

(for both appear evidently to belong to the ſame ſpe- 
cies, though deſcribed as different ones by the au- 
thor) is pale yellow, with large patches and variega- 
tions of black, beautifully intermixed with red and 
white ſpecks, the abdomen being marked by nume- 
rous tranſverſe bars of red and white, the ſcuta ap- 
pearing edged with black: the head is large, ſhort, 


obtuſe, ſlightly cordate, covered with moderately large 


ſcales, and elegantly variegated with ſmall ſpots. and 
marks of red, black, &c. The neck and body are 
thick; the tail ſhort, and tapering to the tip. The 


whole 
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whole animal is thick in proportion to its length, which 
is about two feet. The firſt deſcribed ſpecimen is, 
according to Seba, a native of Ceylon, the other of 
Braſil. 

Synonymes.—Coluber breviceps, Shaw. Vipera 
de Neuſtria, coronata, Ceylonica, fæmina, Seba ii. 
t. 46. f. 2. Serpens Porphyrius Brafilienfis, Seba i. 
1. 


Tux BLOODY VIPER. 


BLOOD red above clouded with white, the abdo- 
men yellowiſh- white. Abdominal ſcuta 132, ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ 43. | 

Fhis venomous ſpecies, though omitted by Gmelin, 
is figured by Seba, who received one ſpecimen from 
Perfia, and another from Japan. Cepede has de- 
ſcribed it from a ſpecimen in the royal collection, 
but without a name, and with no notice of its native 
country. The top of the head has nine Jarge ſcales, 
arranged in four rows; two in the firſt and ſecond, 
three m the third, and two in the fourth ; contrary 
to the general conformation in poiſonous ſerpents; 
and we have thus an additional reaſon for inviting 
naturaliſts to ſearch for evident and permanent ex- 
ternal characters, by which venomous and innoxious 
vipers, and other ſerpents, may hereafter be diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other with certainty and facility. 

In this ſpecies, the upper jaw is armed with two 
bollow moveable poiſon fangs, provided with a kind 
of ſheath. The back ſcales are lozenge-ſhaped and 
ſmooth. In the living animal, the upper part of the 
body is red, more or leſs bright, varied with white 
ſpots, which are differently diſpoſed in different indi- 
viduals, and which give a variegated appearance fe- 
ſembling jaſper. In ſpecimens preſerved in ſpirits of 
wine, the natural bright red becomes dull and brown. 
When alive, the under part of the body is yellowiſh; 


but it likewiſe becomes darker when preſerved in ſpi- 
IIts. 
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nis. Total length ſixteen inches and a half, of which 
the tail meaſures about two inches. Upon the whole, 
it is an elegant ſpecies. 

Synonymes.—Coluber hæmachates, Shaw. Ser- 
pens Aſiatica hemachates dicta, Seba ii. t. 58. f. 1, 3. 
Hæmachate, Cepede. Bloody viper, Kerr. | 


TAE SIBON VIPER. 


COLOUR ferruginous, clouded with white; the 
body ſomewhat compreſſed, Abdominal ſcuta 180, 
ſubcaudal ſquamæ 85. 5 

This ſpecies, called ſibon by the Hottentots, is 
found in ſeveral parts of Africa. The upper parts 
of the body are of a ruſty brown colour, mixed with 
white ; and the under parts are white, ſpotted with 
brown. The head is white. The back ſcales are 
thombic. The tail is ſhort and flender, gradually 
tapering to the tip. The ſpecimen figured in Seba, 
and referred to by Linnæus, is deſcribed as of 
brighter colours, the ground-colour being yellowiſh, 
and the variegations rufous and brown. Upon the 
hole, it is much allied in general appearance to the 
C. nebulatus, but rather ſhorter in proportion. 

Synonymes. Coluber fibon, Linn. Gmel. Laur. 
&, Viper of Sibon, Ency. Lond. 


Tas CLOUDED VIPER. 


YELLOWISH, clouded with irregular brown 
ſpots, with pale abdomen ſpeckled with brown. Ab- 
dominal ſcuta 185, ſubcaudal ſcales 81. | 

Length about two feet ; habit rather ſlender. Head 
nther large, and covered with large ſcales: tail of 


middling length, tapering rather ſuddenly from the 


body, and gradually decreaſing to the tip. Colour 
of the whole animal yellowiſh brown, clouded with 
regular deep-brown or blackiſh variegations, form- 
nga ſort of bands nearly ſurrounding the body, with 


imaller ſpots and frecklings intermixed: under parts 
Vor. XII. No. 161, 41 0 
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pale, ſpeckled with brown. Native of America: wel! 
figured in the work of Seba. The C. Zeylonicus 
can hardly be conſidered as diſtindt from the- preſent 
ſpecies. It is barmleſs. 00 

Synony mes. Coluber nebulatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Ceraſtes nebulatus, Laur. Serpens Ceilonica macy. 
lata, Seba 1. t. 100. f. 4. Diplas Amboinenſis, Hebe 
ii. t. 44. f. 27 Nebuleux, Ency. meth. Clouded 
viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tuz ORNAMENTED SNAKE, 


COLOUR jet-black, with white flower-ſhaped 
ſpots and white abdomen, - , | 
A very elegant and ſingular ſpecies. Habit long 
and flagelliform ; meaſuring about three feet or more 
in length. Colour of the upper parts black, with 
white variegations, of which thoſe on the head and fore 
parts, for the length of a few inches, generally conlilt 
of tranſverſe white bars, while thoſe on the remainder 
are diſpoſed into the form of rounded or ovate ſpots 
of different ſizes, and repreſenting either roſaceous 
or tetrapetalous flowers ſcattered over the ſurface, 
and accompanied by {ſmaller {imple ſpots and ſpeck- 
lings: abdomen white: head rather ſmall than large, 
and of a longiſh form : tail rather long, flender, and 
tapering to a ſharp point. Native of ſome of the 
Weſt-Indian iſlands, Martinico, &c. and, according 
to Seba, of the Eaſt- Indian iſlands alſo, as Ceylon 
and Java. The pattern varies a liule in different Mr 
dividuals, but the general appearance is very fimilat 
in all. . en 
Fynonymes. — Coluber ornatus, | Shaw. Serpen 
jaculus Amboinenſis, Serpens Ceilonica pompola, 
Serpens Ceilonica elegantiſſima, Seba. ; 
Seba deſcribes and figures a ſnake extremely allied 
to the above in general appearance and proportions, 


but of very difterent colours; the ground-colour being 
| A yellowil 
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a yellowiſh green, with the upper parts not variegated 
with floſcular ſpots, but by numerous ſhort, double, 
red, tranſverſe bands: a ſnake of this kind is pre- 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, but, from having been 
long preſerved in ſpirits, exhibits only a yellowiſh 
white ground-colour with duſky variegations,—Seba 
1. t. 56. f. 1. 


Taz PINTADO VIPER. 
*BLACK, thickly ſpeckled with white, and with 


white abdomen. - | | 

Allied in ſome degree to the preceding, but a per- 
fe ly diſtin ſpecies Habit long and ſlender, mea- 
ſuring about two feet in length: colour above jet 
black, marked in a rhomboid pattern with numerous 
ſmall roundiſh white ſpecks, regularly diſpoſed by 
fours over the whole upper ſurface, till the com- 
mencement of the tail, where they become ſingle, 
and are ſcattered over that part to the tip: abdomen 
white: head rather ſmall and ſhort, but rather ſharp- 
ſnouted: white, with black variegations, a ſtripe paſſ- 
ing acroſs the noſe, and a ſecond acroſs the eyes: 
the beginning of the neck, or rather the back part 
of the head, marked by a pair of ſhort longitudinal 
white ſtreaks. Tail of moderate length, tapering ra- 
ther ſuddenly from the vent, and from thence gra- 
dually to the tip. Deſcribed by Shaw from a beau- 
on ſpecimen 'at that time in the Leverian Mu- 
eum. | 

Synonymes.,—Coluber meleagris, Shaw. Serpens 
Ceilonica excellentiſſima, Serpens Babylonica cen- 
chrus dia, Serpens Hiſpalenſis, &c. Seba. 


Tux CINEREQUS-BROWN VIER. 
ABDOMINAL ſcuta 149, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 109. 


Ia the opinion of Linnæus, this ſpecies has a conſider- 


able reſemblance to the ahetulla; but its colours are 
| 412 as 
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as dingy and as dully monatonous, as thoſe of the 
ahetulla are brilliant and varied. It is of a brown 
aſh-colour, having an oblong brown ſpot behind 
each eye. It meaſures about four feet long ; and is 
an inhabitant of Aſia. 

_ Synonymes. — Coluber fuſcus, Gmel. Sombre, 
Ency. meth. Brown viper, Ency. Lond. 


Taxes ORANGE-BROWN VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 191, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 75. 
The ground colour is orange brown, with white nar- 
row belts. and the abdomen white; deſcribed by Seba 
as the cobella of America. : 

Sy nonymes.Coluber branneus, Gmel. Gron. and 
Bodd. Serpens cobellas dicta, Seba. White-dotted 
viper, Kerr. Orange-brown viper, Ency. Lond. 


TuE LEAD-COLOURED VIPER. 


LEA D. coloured, with narrow tranſverſe cinereous 
bands. Abdominal ſcuta 147, ſubcaudal ſcales 120. 
Deſcribed by Linnæus in the Muſeum Adolpht 
Frederici. Head broader than the body, depreſſed, 
oblong, lead coloured: eyes very large ; trunk livid, 
ſomewhat clouded above with narrow cinereous bands. 
Tail round, and meaſuring about a third of the whole 
animal. A harmleſs ſpecies ; native of South Ame- 
rica. Length about two feet : habit rather ſlender. 

Synonymes.—Coluber ſaturninus, Linn. and (mel. 
Natrix ſaturnina, Laur. Saturnin, Ency. meth. Livid 
ſaake, Shaw. Lead-coloured viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tus WHITE-AND-BROWN VIPER. 


COLOUR whitiſh, with large ovate brown dorſal 
ſpats. Abdominal ſcuta 220, ſubcaudal ſcales 30. 

Habit rather ſlender: length from two to three 
or four feet, ar more. Colour milk-white, mar 

throughout with a row of very Jarge ovate deep- 


equidiſtant ſpots pr patches: each of the whit 
broyn ęquidiſtant Ipots pr paiche: | 2 
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ſcales on the plain parts is alſo marked in the middle 
with a brown beck. Head brown, and covered with 
Jarge ſcales. Tail of moderate length, gradually ta- 
pering io the extremity, Native of South America. 
Synonymes.—Coluber candidus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Ceraltes candidus, Laur ? Blanchaàtre, Ency. meth. 
eee ſnake, Shaw. Cliſtening viper, Ency. 
Lond. 
There is a ſpecimen in the royal cabinet at Paris, 
which bas very conſiderable reſemblance with that 
above deſcribed, but which has too few ſcuta to allow 
us to pronounce it of the ſame ſpecies, although its 
colours are very much the ſame. It meaſures twenty 
inches and three quarters, of which the tail is five and 
three quarters. The ſcales on the back are lozenge- 
ſhaped and plain; and the upper jaw is deſtitute of 
poiſon fangs. * Abdominal ſcuta 183, ſubcaudal ſqua- 
me, 87. . | 


Tux SNOW.WHITE VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL. ſcuta 209, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 62. 
This ſpecies is venomous, and is found in Africa, 
r Lybia. Its whole body is an exceedingly 

rilliant white; but, according to Seba, the point of 
the tail is black, and there are a few very ſmall black 
ſpots to be ſeen on the body. Linnæus, on the con- 
trary, ſays, that it is abſolutely without ſpot ; and it is 
poſſible the ſpots obſerved by Seba may have been 
occaſioned by injury from the ſpirits in which his 
ſpecimen was preſerved. This viper, which ſome- 
times attains the length of five or even fix feet, feeds 
on birds and ſmall animals, which it readily kills, as 
ts venom is very active. x | 

Synonymes. — Coluber niveus, Gmel. from the 


Muſ. de Geer. Natrix candida, Laur? Sans tache, 


Ency. meth, Tres blanche, Cepede. White ſnake, 
Shaw, Snow-white viper, Epcy. Lond. | 
| 49 Tus 
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Tus BRASILIAN VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 180, ſubcaudal ſquame 46. 
Deſcribed by Cepede, and conſidered as a ſpecies 
before unnoticed, ' Length about three feet, but pro. 
bably grows to a much larger fize : head, as well as 
body, covercd with oval carinated ſcales : fnout ter. 
minated by a large and almoſt perpendicular ſcale 
rounded at top, but emarginated at the bottom for 
the paffage of the tongue. Upper parts of the ani. 
mal marked by large oval rufous patches bordered 
with black; and in the intervals between the large 
patches are ſeveral much ſmaller ones of a duſky 
colour. Fangs very large. Native of Braſil. From 
the jaws of a poiſonous ſerpent from the ſame coun- 
try, preſerved in the royal cabinet, and agreeing in 
all particulars, except in ſize, with thoſe of the above 
ſpecies, the Count de Cepede infers that the animal, 
at its full ſize, may be ſuppoſed to arrive at the 
length of fix feet. ; | 

If-we compare the deſcription of this ſpecies with 
that of the daboya, we ſhall find an extreme reſem- 
blance between the two animals, the daboya only ap- 
pearing to differ from the preſent ſpecies in not being 
furniſhed with fangs. | 

Synonymes.—Braſtlienne, Cepede. Brafilian ſnake, 
Shaw. 


TuE ROUGH VIPER. 


SPECIFIC charatter, grey ſpotted with brown, 
with the ſcales carinated by a rifing point. Abdomi- 
nal ſcuta 228, ſubcaudal ſcales 44. 
" Length about a foot and a half. Habit ſlender. 
Head ſmall, and marked at the back or neck with 
a few tranſverſe ſtreaks: the ſcales on the remainder 
af the animal ſmall, and marked by a riling point on 
the back of cach, thus cauſipg a very perceptible 
roughneſs on the ſkin. Colour grey, marked — 
| | 0 


© r 5 © 
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out with a triple row of ſomewhat-irregularly rhom- 
boid and alternate brown ſpots with paler centres: 
abdomen pale, and marked on the ſides with minute 
charaQeriform browniſh ſtreaks. Tail ſlender. Na- 
tive of India. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber ſcaber, Linn. and Gmel. 
Apre, Ency. meth. Rude, Cepede. Rough viper, 
Ency. Lond. Rauhe natter, Merrem. 


Tus CARINATED VIPER. 


LEAD-coloured, with large ovate porous ſcales, 
whitiſh abdomen, and carinated back. Abdominal 
ſcuta 157, ſubcaudal ſcales 115. 

Five or fix feet in length, and of a moderate thick- 
neſs. Head rather ſmall, with large ſcales in front. 
Tail tapering gradually to a point. Back much ca- 
rinated, Tiling into a ridge on the top. Colour deep 
blaiſh brown or cinereous, paler or whitiſh under- 
neath : ſcales very large, and marked with numerous 
impreſſed points, as if pierced with pin-holes: under 

arts whitiſh. Native of South America. A harm- 
els ſpecies: varies as to colour, which is ſometimes 
bluiſh black, and ſometimes cinereous with a rufous 
caſt : ſcales often pale or whitiſh towards the tips. 
Harmleſs. 

| Synonymes.—Coluber carinatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. nigro-ceruleſcens, Bodd ? Carene, Ency. meth. 
Carinated viper, Ency. Lond. | 


Tux CORALLINE VIPER. 


COLOUR glaucous, with ſubcordated ſcales, and 
+ three brown lines down the back. Abdominal ſcuta 
493, ſubcaudal ſcales 82. 
his ſpecies received its trivial name from Linnæus, 
on account of the diſpoſition and appearance of its 
back ſcales, which reſemble ſmall branches of the 
white articulated coral. Theſe ſcales are round fore- 
wards, and pointed at their hinder extremity, and 
| | are 
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are placed in ſixteen longitudinal rows at a fmall 
diſtance from each other. The ſcales on the fides 
are rhomboidal, touch each other in the uſual man- 
ner, and are arranged in the fame way with thoſe of 
other vipers. The under parts of the body are paler 
than the back, with hoary ſmall ſpots. Its total length 
fometimes exceeds three feet. 

This, according to Linnæus, is a poiſonous ſpe. 
cies : it preys on lizards, &c. In Seba is a repre- 
ſentation of the identical ſpecimen afterwards deſcribed 
by Linnæus, taken in the act of ſwallowing a lizard, 
of at leaſt equal diameter with its own body, in con- 
ſequence of which the jaws are diſtended in ſuch 
a manner as to alter entirely the natural_ appearance 
of the head, by ſtretching the lower into a perpendi- 
cular direction. It is a native of the eaſtern regions. 
It kills by poiſon, and like the boa it flavers over 
its victim with a gelatinous matter previous to deglu- 
ution. 

.Synonymes.—Coluber corallinus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Serpens corallina Amboinenſis, Seba, ii. t. 17. f. 1. 
Corallin, Ency. meth. Coralline viper, Ency. Lond. 


TRE EGG-DEVOURING VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 233, ſubcaudal ſquame 73. 
A native of America. It preys on birds, and has the 
faculty of finding out their neſts, and ſucking their 
eggs, on which it principally feeds during the ſummer 
months; afterwards on the young birds. It is other- 
wiſe innocuous. 
 Synonymes.—Coluber ovivorus, Gmel. from Kaim. 
Guinpuaguara, Piſo. Guimper, Ency. meth. Ovi- 
vore, Cepede. Egg ſnake, Shaw. Egg-devouring 
viper, Ency. Lond. | 


Tus SWIFT VIPER. 


BACK greeniſh, with two dorſal ſtripes of linear 
White ſpots, and whitiſh ſides and abdomen. Abdomi- 

nal ſcuta 185, (ubcaudal ſcales 10g. | 
| Deſcribed 
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Deſcribed by Cepede from a ſpecimen in the royal 
cabinet at Paris. Length near three feet. Colour 
greeniſh above, with two longitudinal rows of ſmall, 
Jongiſh, white ſpots: ſides and abdomen whitiſh. 
Head covered with large ſcales. Tail of moderate 
length, and gradually tapering to the tip. Said to be 
a remarkably timid and ſwift ſpecies, generally eſ- 
caping with great rapidity when diſcovered. Native 
of Martinico. It has no poiſon fangs. 

Synonymes,—Coluber curſor, Shaw. Couteſſe, 
Cepede. 


Tus HICKANELLA VIPER. 


WHITE, ſpeckled with blue above, and variegated 
with blue on the abdomen. 

A beautiful ſpecies. Length about two feet and 
a half: thickneſs moderate. Head oblong, large- 
ſcaled, white, with the ſutures or diviſions of the 
ſcales blue; remainder of the upper parts white, 
with numerous ſmall blue ſpots, diſpoſed in a rhom- 
boid pattern: abdomen white, tranſverſely ieſſelated 
in ſome parts with blue. Tail rather ſhort, gradually 
tapering to the tip. Native, according to Seba, of 
South America, frequenting houſes, and very uſeful 
in deſtroying rats, &c. | 

Synonymes,—Coluber hickanella, Shaw, Hicka- 
nella Americanus, Seba. 


TE BOAFORM VIPER. 


WHITISE, with brown variegations, white be- 
neath, with very ſhort ſcuta. Abdominal ſcuta 252, 
lubcaudal ſcales 6a. 

The length of the ſpecimen deſcribed by Dr. Ruſ- 
ſel was about two feet and a half ; but it is ſuppoſed 
o grow much larger. Habit thick and ſhort, with 
moderately large oblong-ovate head, covered with 
large ſcales, and ſhort ſharp-pointed tail. Colour of 
ihe upper parts very pale or whitiſh brown, variegated 

Vol, XII. No. 161. 4 K | 
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on the back and ſides by large and ſmall irregularly. 
formed deep-brown patches and ſpots, thoſe on the 
ſides being moſtly ocellated. Body covered with 
very ſmall ſcales, the three rows next the abdomen 
being much larger than the reſt. Abdomen white, 
the ſcuta being remarkably narrow or ſhort, and fur. 
niſhed with reddiſh margins: the under part oi the 
tail is variegated with black and white. Native of 
India: an animal of great ſtrength, wreathing round 
the arm, if beld for a ſhort time, in ſuch a manner 
as to numb the hand; but not poiſonous ; its bite 
producing no other effect than that of temporary 
pain. Upon forcing into the open mouth of this 
ſnake the thigh (ſtripped of the feathers) of a living 
chicken, the ſnake, inſtead of wounding with his 
teeth, ſeemed more diſpoſed to [wallow the bird en- 
tire, and, if at liberty, would probably have done 
it, after. ſecuring his prey with his tail ; for in the 
preſent cafe he exerted much force on the arm of the 
ſnakeman, which otherwiſe would have been em- 
ployed in cruſhing the bird. It is a common prattice 
with thoſe who go about the country exhibiting ſnakes 
for a ſhow, to preſent a large fowl to one of thele 
ſaakes, which the reptile deliberately ſecures by 
wreathing round the bird's body, and then very {lowly 
ſwallows the whole, feathers and all. 

Synonymes.—Coluber boæſormis, Shaw. Pedda 
poda, Ruſſel, Pl. 22. 

Pedda Poda, var. 2. Abdominal ſcuta 252, ſub- 
caudal ſquame 64.—The head is a little broader than 
the neck, oblong, rounded at the extremity ; above, 
depreſſed ; towards the roſtrum ſub-compreſled, co- 
vered partly with numerous laminæ, diſſimilar in ſize, 
and of various forms; but the occiput 1s cover 
with {mooth ovate ſcales. The mouth wide, the jaws 
nearly of equal-length, the lips thickiih. Teeth te- 
gular, reflex, lender; ſome of the anterior in thc 


lower jaw thicker and longer than the others; 2 ws 
| gin 
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inal and two palatal rows in the upper jaw. Eyes 
large, oval, prominent, diſtant from each other, the 
noſtrils ſmall, round, ſeparated by a pair of ſmall 
triangular laminæ. The trunk round, the ſcales 
ſmall, ſmooth, ovate, imbricate; but two or three 
rows neareſt the ſcuta are larger and orbicular. The 
length ſeven feet two inches and a half; the circum- 
ference of the thickeſt part of the trunk eight inches. 
The tail round, fhort, and tapers to a ſharp point, 
The colour of the head is dark cineritious, with a 
deep-brown oblique ſtreak behind each eye; and a 
large, dark, ſpade-form, ſpot, with a narrow ſtreak 
in the middle, on the hind. head, The neck, trunk, 
and tail, covered univerſally with large dark ſpotyy 
of various irregular forms, edged with black, on a 
light browniſh ground, which is the prevalent colour. 
The ſpots on the tail are ſomewhat lighter than thofe 
on the trunk. The ſcuta and ſquamæ are of a duſk 
yellow hue. It biſſes furiouſly when provoked, but 
without ſnapping. 'When forced to bite fowls, the 
wounds were attended with no conſequence; and when 
left at liberty with pigeons or chickens, the ſnake 
ſeems intent only on making his eſcape.— Ruſſel, Pl. 23. 

Pedda Poda, var. 3. Abdominal ſcuta 256, ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ 69.—The head broader than the 
neck, oblong, depreſſed above; from the eyes, con- 
tracted, ſub-compreſſed, very obtuſe, or ſub-trun- 
cate; covered anteriorly with numerous laminæ, 
various in ſhape and fize ; but the occiput covered 
vith ovate ſmooth ſcales. The mouth very wide, the 
Jaws nearly of equal length, the lips thickiſh, The 
teeth diſpoſed regularly, reflex, ſharp ; ſome of the 


foremoſt, in the lower jaw, longer than the others; 


in the upper jaw, a marginal and two palatal rows. 
The eyes proportionally of middle ſize, lateral, partly 
covered by the laminæ of the orbit, oval, protuberant. 
The noſtrils on the fide of the roſtrum ſmall, gaping. 
The trunk covered with ſmooth, ovate, imbricate, 
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ſcales, two rows excepted on the belly, which are obi- 
cular. The ſcuta are narrow, oblong, acuminate at 
each end: the ſubcaudal ſquamæ are oval, but like- 
wile pointed. Above the aperture of the anus, on 


each fide, on a line with the laſt ſcuta but one, is a 


{mall crooked horn or ſpur pointing outwards. The 
length fix feet; the circumference, where thickeſt, 
ſeven inches. The tail tapered to a ſharp point. The 


colour univerſally whitiſh, variegated with large, 


broad, irregularly-ſhaped, brown or duſky ſpots, 


edged with black. A remarkable brown ſtreak be- 


hind each eye, and a large dark macula: on the hind 


head, with a whitiſh ſtreak in the middle. This ſnake 


was killed in a gentleman's ſtable at Vizagapatam, in 
1787. Theſe three belong to thoſe commonly, by 
the Europeans in India, called rock ſnakes : and grow 
to a large ſize, many being above ten feet long, 
There is a general reſemblance between all three; 
but the principal difference is in this one having the 
ſpur, or claw, near the anus. The bora, from Ben- 


gal, furniſhes another inſtance of claws ſituated near 


the anus, and the phyſician general of Madras wrote, 
in 1788, “ that he had ſeen a ſnake, named Duſſery 
Pamboo, which had a claw on each ſide of the anus, 
reſembling the ſpur of a cock pariridge ; and that the 
man wha ſhowed it, affirmed the claws were occa- 
ſionally employed as weapons of offence, which ſome- 
times rendered it neceſſary to cut them.” It ſeems 
more conſonant to reaſon, however, that theſe claws 
are deſtined by nature to perform the office of holders, 
during the ſexual congreſs; which is found to be the 
caſe with ſome fiſhes, where ſecundation is performed 
by intromiſſion of the virile member. Ruſſel, Pl. 24- 
The Box A. — Dr. Shaw conſiders this alſo to be a 
variety of the pedda poda. The head, as in that, 
is broader than the neck, oblong, depreſſed, the rol- 
trum {ub-compreſſed, very obtuſe. The hind-bead 
covered with very ſmall ovate ſcales; the reſt yo 4 
wrt ak bye FOE EO ONTO numer 
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number of lamine. The mouth wide, the jaws 
equal; the teeth in the lower jaw large, reflex, 
ſharp; in the upper jaw a marginal raw and two pa- 
latal rows, as in all ſerpents that have no fangs. The 
eyes lateral, orbicular, large ; noſtrils very near the 
point of the roſtrum. Trunk round, covered with 
{mall, ſmooth, oval, ſcales, cloſely imbricate ; but 
there are two rows of larger ſcales on each fide of the 
belly. The ſcuta are remarkably ſhort; and a little 
above the anus, on each fide, is a ſmall ſpur, about 
the fourth: of an inch in, length, of a horny texture, 
curved, with the ſharp point turned outwards. The 
length four feet ten inches. The tail round, ſhort, 
taper pointed. The ſubcaudal ſquamæ, . 38 in num- 
ber, are followed by 28 complete ſcuta, between 
which: and the point are three pair of ſquame, The 
predominant colour is brown. All along the back 
are large roundiſh ſpots, of a light brown in the mid- 
dle, the edges of a yellowiſh brown; the ſides are 
yariegated by brown ſpots on a whitiſh ground, which 
brightens in approaching the belly. The ſcuta are 
of a pear] white. It 1s pretended, that though the bite 
of the bora does not prove mortal in leſs than ten or 
twelve days, it is very ſoon followed with eruptions 
on different parts of the body; but this Dr. Shaw 


conſiders to be a popular error, as the bora has no 
potſon-langs. 
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Tux LIZARD VIPER. 

BROWN, with three ſtripes of lizard- green. 
Abdominal ſcuta 156, ſubcaudal ſquame 21. 

Length about three feet, ſlender, and elegantly pro- 
portioned. Reſembles the lizard in colour and agi- 
lity; and alſo in its food, which is frogs and inſets ; 

hence the name ſaurita, from cue, a lizard. Under 
parts white, or very pale bluiſh-green. Tail thin, 
inhabits Carolina and other parts of North America, 


| whence 
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whence it was tranſmitted to Linnæus by Dr. Garden, 
It is not poiſonous. 

Synonymes. — Coluber ſaurita, Gmel. Ribbon 
ſnake, Cateſby. Saurite, Ency. meth. Saurite ſnake, 
Shaw. Lizard viper, Ency. Lond. 


True CONSTRICTOR VIPER. 


BLACK, with a long flender body. AbJominal 
ſcuta 186, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 29. 

This ſpecies is very common in Virginia and Caro- 
lina, where it has been obſerved by Cateſby and 
Smith. The. upper parts of the body are black and 
glofly, and the under parts bluiſh, with in general a 
white throat. It is very ſlender and ſmooth. Al- 
though entirely deſtitute of venom, it is very ſtrong, 
and defends itſelf obſtinately when attacked, twiſting 
nfelf forcibly round the legs of thoſe who diſturb it, 
and even biting ſeverely. It even fights, often with 
advantage, againſt the rattle-ſnake and other pretty 
large ſerpents ; which it frequently kills, by twiſting 
ſpirally about their bodies, ſuffocating them by the 


violence of its contraftile force. It alſo twines itſelf 


round trees in order to ſecure its prey, in the manner 
of the Boa conſtridor, whence the name. Cateſby 
fays it is fix feet in length; and it often ſwallows 
ſquirrels, and other tolerably large animals, ſuch as 
frogs, which it has been ſeen to diſgorge till alive. 
It likewiſe devours rats and mice, which it purſues 
with great nimbleneſs even to the tops of houſes and 
barns: on this account it is very uſeful to the inha- 
bitants, anſwering better even than cats to rid their 
dwellings of thole deſtrudtive animals, as it is able 
to follow them into their holes. Hence ſeveral of 
the Americans are at great pains to preſerve and even 
to multiply the breed. a 

Pennant does not ſeem to regard it as a formidable 
animal : Many ridiculous frights,” ſays he, © have 


happened from this innocent reptile. As every 1 
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in America is full of the dread of the rattle-ſnake, 
they are apt to fly at the fight of any of the ſerpent 
kind, This purſues, ſoon overtakes, and twiſting 


round the legs of the fugitive, brings him to the 


ground; yet he happily receives no hurt, but what 
may reſult from the fright. All the miſchief this 
ſpecies does Is to. the houſewives; for it will ſkim 
their milk-pans of the cream, and rob their hen- rooſts 
of the eggs. Ar. Zool. Append. p. ga. 
Synonymes. — Coluber conſtrictor, Gmel. from 
Kalm. Black ſnake, Cateſby and Shaw. Lien, Encyp 
meth. and Cepede. Writhing viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux DINGY VIPER. 


BODY bluiſh-grey, lips and throat white. Abdo- 
minal ſcutæ 147, ſubcaudal ſquamz 132. | 

Reſembles the aketulla, but wants its brilliant co- 
lours; being only of a bluiſh aſh, with white ſcales 
on the lips. The head is oblong, and flatiiſh ; ſcales 
large, obtuſe, few in number, and arranged in eleven 
rows. Length three feet, of which the tail is one. 
Inbabits South America and India. 

Syhonymes.—Coluber exoletus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Natrix exoleta, Laur. Decolore, Ency. meth. White- 
lip viper, Kerr. Dingy ſnake, Shaw. Obſolete vi- 
per, Ency. Lond. ER - 


Tus SITULA VIPER. 


COLOUR grey, with a longitudinal ſtripe on the 
back edged each ſide with black. Abdominal ſcuta 
236, lubcaudal ſquamæ 45. Native of Egypt; firſt 
deſcribed by Haſſelquiſt. How it came to be called 
ſitula (a water-pot) we are not informed. 

 Synony mes. — Coluber fitula, Linn. and Gmel. 
—_— Ency. meth, Water-ſucking viper, Ency. 
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Tux THREE-LADDER VIPER. 


. - ABDOMINAL ſcuta 195, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 86, 
-There is a ſpecimen of this ſpecies in the royal Paris 
collection, which was ſent from America. Accord. 
ing to Linnæus, it is likewiſe found in India. It is 
one of the molt beautiful of ſerpents. The general 
colour of the back is ſea green, with four reddiſh 
yellow ſtreaks, which probably have a golden bril. 
lancy when tbe animal is alive and in the ſun; being 
,crolled by fine tranſverſe lines, they form the device 
of three ladders on its back; whence the name. 
Some way down the back theſe four ſtreaks unite 
into three; a little lower into two; and on the back 
of the tail into one. The top of the head is armed 
with nine large ſcales in four rows, The ſcales of 
the back are oval and plain. The total length is ſix- 
teen inches and a half, of which the tail is almoſt four 
inches. 

Synonymes.—Coluber triſcalis, Gmel. Triſcale, 
Ency. meth. Three-ladder viper, Ency. Lond. - 


Tux ELEGANT VIPER. 


- YELLOWISH-grey, with three broad reticulated 
blackiſh bands, a very broad abdominal band, and 
bead freckled with brown. Abdominal ſcuta 202, 
ſubcaudal fcales 146. 

Habit long and ſlender : length about two feet. 
Head long, obtule, large-ſcaled, and of a grey-co- 
Jour, freckled with innumerable duſky points: on the 
back a broad rich chain or ſtripe formed by four or 
five reticulated black lines on a bluiſh or glaucous 
ground: on each fide the body a ſimilar ftripe, but 
narrower, and conſiſting only of two black lines: 
the colour of the body between the ſtripes is yellowiſh 
grey ; and between the ſtripes and abdomen yellowiſh 
white: the abdomen itſelf is marked by a very broad 


reticulated and pundtated ſtripe of a greyiſh _— 
o 
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with duſky variegations. The tail is very long and 
narrow, This ſnake is well figured in Seba, who 
repreſents it as a natwe of South America. In the 
Britiſh Muſeum are ſpecimens preſerved in ſpirits : 
in the living animal the colours are probably much 
more brilliant than in the above deſcription. 


Sy nonymes. — Coluber elegans, Shaw. Serpens 
catenata, Seba, 


Taz SPOTTED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL. ſcuta 227, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 60. 
This harmleſs ſpecies is very beautiful, and is moſtly 
found in holes under ground, where it ſearches for 
worms and inſets. Cateſby and Garden, who both 
obſerved it in Carolina, ſay that it is often found in 
holes about the roots of potatoes, in the months of 
September and October, at the time of taking up that 
vegetable. The upper part of the body is of a livid 
grey, with black and bright-red ſpots longitudinally 
diſpoſed ; having a row of yellow ſpots on each fide 
oppolite the intervals of the red ſpots; and frequently 
a black longitudinal ſtripe on each hide. The under 
ſurface of the body has ſquare black ſpots, placed 
alternately on each fide, The body is ſlender, and 
the tail about a ſixth part of the total length, It 
ſhould be obſerved, that in the Syſtem of Nature, 
the individual quoted from Cateſby has a mark of 
doubt whether it aftually belongs to this ſpecies. 

Synonymes. — Coluber guitatus, Gmel. Bead- 
ſnake, Cateſby ? Red-bead ſnake, Shaw. Mou- 
chete, Ency. meth. Mottled viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tanz LACED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 250, ſubcaudal ſquame 35; 
but theſe numbers vary exceedingly in different ſpeci- 
mens. 8 

Among thoſe ſerpents which are both innocent 
and beautiful, this ſpecies mult be particularly diſ- 
er. XII. No. 161. 4L unguiſhed. 
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tinguiſhed. The head is white, with a black tranſ. 
verſe bar, and a black muzzle. The back is black, 
with a great number of tranſverſe black bars, which 
are irregular in breadth, yet arranged with ſymmetry, 
Every third bar is four times the breadth of the in- 
tervening two narrow ones; and this diſpoſition, 
joined to the perſect ſmoothneſs and gloſs of its 
ſcales, gives a very beautiful appearance, The back 
ſcales are rbomboidal. The head is no larger than 
the body, and armed with nine large ſcales in four 
rows. | 

This ſpecies is extremely ſmooth and round, and 
44K to one or two ſeet long. It inhabits Aſia; and, 
being of very gentle diſpoſuions, is readily permitted 
to come into the houſes, where it amuſes the inhabi- 
tants by the agility of its motions, and the beauty of 
its ornaments, and is eyen highly uſeful by deſtroying 
inſedts and vermin. | 

The above deſcription is from Cepede ; that in the 
Syſtema Naturz is a liule different. The body be- 
ing ſaid to. be white, with black or ruſly bars, at- 
ranged in threes, and running together; the back 
— having ruſty tips; and it is ſaid to be three feet 

ng. : 

Synonymes. — Coluber lemniſcatus, Linn. and 
Gmel, Natrix lemniſcata, Laur. Serpens annulatus, 
&c. Seba. Lemniſque, Ency. meth. Galone, Cepede, 
33 ſnake, Shaw, Wreathed viper, En. 


Taz ANNULATED VIPER. 


GREY, with round brown dorſal ſpats with pale 
margins. Abdominal ſcuta 190, ſubcaudal ſcales 906. 
Length one foot eleyen inches to three feet. Co. 
lour grey, with the back marked by a longitudinal 
ſeries of round or ovate deep brown ſpots, ſurrounded 
with pale margins, and becoming occaſionally con- 
fluent, eſpecially to ſome diſtance down the _ 


—ͤ aSRÞ an. fu TL, car 
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Head rather large than ſmall, and covered with nine 
large ſcales. Tail of moderate length, and gradu- 
ally tapering. Native of America, Appears to vary 
greatly in the number of abdominal and ſubcaudal 
cales. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber annulatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Vipera Virginiana, &c. Seba. Bai-rouge, Ency. meth. 
Blanche-et-brune, Cepede, Annulated viper, Ency. 
Lond. and Shaw. 


Tus DIPSAS VIPER. 


BLUISH-green, the ſcales whitiſh on the edges; 
abdomen whitiſh, Abdominal ſcuta 152, ſubcaudal 
ſquamæ 1g. | 

This is no doubt a poiſonous ſpecies. © Its bite,“ 
ſays the -Ency. Lond. © is productive of a raging fe- 
ver, whence ariſes inſatiable thirſt, and afterwards 
delirium. It is a native of India, America, and 
Ceylon;” and therefore, adds Dr. Shaw, © not very 
bappily named by Linneus, the dipſas of the an- 
cients being an African ſerpem.” Length two feet 
or leſs: head angulated ; tail ſlender and pointed, 
with a bluiſh ſuture underneath. 

Synonymes. Coluber dipſas, Linn. and Gmel. C. 
viridis, Bodd. Serpens czrulea'Surinamenſis, Sebg. 
Dipſe, Ency. meth. Thirſt-cauſing viper, Ency. Lond, 


Tres DHARA VIPER. 


CUPREOUS grey, white beneath, and the edges of 
the ſcales in general whitiſh, Abdominal ſcuta 295, 
ſubcaudal ſquamæ 48. 8 

In the fertile diſtrict of Yemen, in Arabia Felix, 
this ſpeeies was found by Forſkal. The head is co- 
vered by nine large plates in four rows, having a 
round muzzle, and no poiſon fangs, The body is 
ſlender, with very fine proportions, and. its manners 
are gentle and innocent. The upper parts of the 
body art grey or aſh coloured, with a coppery tinge, 
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| the edges of all the ſcales being whitiſh. The under 
| ſurface of the body is white. The individual exa- 
mined by Forſkal was about the thickneſs of the 
little finger, and below two feet in length; but he 
ſuſpeQted it had loſt a part of its tail. It has alſo 
been found about Dhara, in the Malva country, Hin- 
dooſtan, whence the name. 


Synonymes.—Coluber Dhara, Gmel. Dhara viper, 
Ency. Lond. 


Tat PELIAN VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 187, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 10. 
Deſcribed by Linnæus, from a ſpecimen in the col: 
lection of Baron de Geer. It is of a black colour, 
having a brown ſpot on the top of the head behind 
the eyes, The under ſurface of the body is green, 
with a yellow longitudinal line on each fide. In this 
diſtribution of colours, it differs from moſt ſer- 
pents, which uſually have the moſt brilliant colours 
on their upper ſurfaces. It is ſaid to inhabit India 
and South America. 

„ = rh gn pelias, Gmel. Pelie, Ency. 
meth. Pelian viper, Ency. Lond. | e 


+ Tux TYRIAN VIPER. | 
WHITISH, with a triple ſeries of rhomboid ſpots, 
Abdominal ſcuta 210, ſubcaudal ſquame 83. A 
native of Egypt; deſcribed by Haſſelquiſt. 
; Synonymes.—Coluber Tyria, Linn. and Gmel. 
| 2 meth. and Cepede. Tyrian viper, Ency. 
Lond 


The C. guttatus, or ſpotted viper, of Forſkal, 
called te æben by the Arabs, is probably a variety of 
the above. 


Tux RED-THROATED VIPER. 


SPECIFIC charaQer, colour black, with blood- 


red throat. Abdominal ſcuta 195, ſubcaudal ſcales 
102. | 


Inhabits 
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Inhabits Egypt and Ethiopia, and firſt deſcribed 
by Haſſelquiſt. Introduced by Linnæus from a ſpe- 
cimen in the collection of Prince Adolphus. It is 
black, except the throat, which is ſo red as to look 
like freſh blood iſſuing from a wound. 

Synonymes.—Coluber jugularis, Linn. and Gmetl. 
Rouge-gorge, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Blood-throat- 
ed viper, Ency. Lond. | 


TRE AZURE VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 171, ſubcaudal ſquame 64. 
This viper is of a very rich blue colour, ſometimes 
dark on the back, and very pale or whitiſh on the 
belly and under ſurface of the tail. The head has 
Nen: plates in four rows, and the jaws have no 
poiſon fangs. The back ſcales are oval and plain. 
The ſpecimen in the Paris royal collection, which 
came from Cape Vert on the coalt of Africa, is two 
feet long, of which the tail is five inches and a quar- 
ter.—\Azuree, Cepede. 


Tre CASPIAN VIPER. 


PREVAILING colour yellow, with brown bars 
on the upper ſurface. Abdominal ſcuta 198, ſubcau- 
dal ſquamæ 100, | | 

We are indebted to Lepechin, one of the ſcienti- 
fie traveliers employed by the late Empreſs of Ruſſia 
io explore her vaſt dominions, for an account of this 
new ſpecies, which he found in the thickets and low 
meadows on the borders of the Caſpian Sea. It 
grows to more than five feet long ; and, though in 
general afraid of mankind, attacks violently ſuch as 
diſturb or irritate it, erecting its head and hiſſing 
loudly. The upper ſurface of the body is alternately 


barred with yellow and brown; having eighteen lon- 


gitudinal rows of yellow ſcales with dark brown 
edges. The under ſurface is yellow. The eyes are 
| Sf prominently 
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prominently globular and pale brown. The jaws 


bave two rows of ſharp teeth, but no poiſon fangs, 
Synonymes.— Coluber Caſpius, Gmel. from Lepech, 
Caſpian viper, Ency. Lond. 


TAE ORIENTAL VIPER. 


- ABDOMINAL ſcuta 202, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 96. 


Linnæus is very conciſe in his deſcription of this ſpe- 
cies,- as he merely ſays it is a native of the Eaſt, and 
is called by Seba the real oriental viper. It is a very 
elegant reptile, laterally compreſſed or carinated 
from head to tail; of a blue grey colour, decorated 
with ſhining black irregular ſpots. 7 
Synonymes.—Coluber orientalis, Linn. and Gmel, 


Vipera vera orientalis, Seba. Oriental viper, Ency. 


Lond. 


Tus PETHOLA, ox SHIELDED VIPER. 


FERRUGINOUS-brown, with narrow tranſverſe 
whitiſh bands, and whitiſh abdomen, Abdominal 
ſcuta 209, ſubcaudal ſcales go. 

Length from two to four feet. Colour brown of 
ſerruginous above; pale or whitiſh beneath: the co- 
lour of the upper part being tranſverſely divided at 
equidiſtant intervals by narrow ſtripes or lines of 
white running upwards from the abdomen acroſs the 
back, and thus marking the brown upper part into 
' fo many extremely broad zones. Head rather ſmall, 
covered in front with large ſcales, and marked above 
by a large, oblong, brown, patch : tail of moderate 
length, tapering to a fine point. This ſpecies occa- 
- fionally varies as to the form of its zones, which in 
ſome ſpecimens appear rather like rhomboid tran 
verſe patches, Native of Africa. | 

Synonymes.Coluber pethola, Linn. and Gmel. 
Coronella petola, Laur. No. 189. Serpens Alri- 
cana pethola dicta, Scha. Coluber faſciis tranſver- 
falibus; Bodd. Pethole, Ency, meth. and Cepede. = 

pe 
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per pethola, Ency. Lond, Banded ſnake, Shaw, who 
ſuppoſes the C. petalarius to be alſo the ſame ſpecies. 

Of this ſpecies there are many varieties; all beau- 
tiful ſerpents, and quite harmleſs. In Gmelin's edi- 
tion of the Syſtem of Nature, the following are enu- 
meratcd. 

g. White Petola. Of a white colour; the fore part 
of the back baving roundiſh ſpots, becoming gradu- 
ally rhombic towards the tail, and all edged with red- 
diſh.— Coronella Africana, Laur. 190. 3 

7. Eyed Petola. Of a bluiſh colour, with four lon- 
gitudinal rows of black ſpots, having blue dots in 
the middle. C. ocellata, Laur. 179. 

3. Barred Petolg. Bluiſh white, with blackiſh 
brown tranſverſe bars, which are interrupted by two 
longitudinal white ſtripes. —C. faſcia, Laur. 180. 

. FHlat-noſed Petola, Of a browniſh colour, with a 
ſew darker tranſverſe bars; the muzzle being broad 
and flattened—C. latiroſtra, Laur. 184. 

g. Broad-noſed Petola. Having a broad noſe, and 
the bars towards the belly becoming yellowiſh and 
running together.——C. latiroſtra, Laur. 184, fl. 

1. Spotted Petola. Browniſh white, with a row of 
pale brown ſpots, of which two on the hind head are 
long, and thoſe on the back elliptical.— C. ceraſtoides, 
Laur. 188. 

9. Striped Petola. Having a brown ſtripe along the 
middle of the back; the belly and ſides browniſh 
white, the ſides near the back being pale brown.—C, 
tæniata, Laur. 186. 


. Circled Petola. Having entire circular brown 


bars, which run obliquely together on the belly.—- 
C. anguiformis, Laur. 182. 


Tux RUDDY VIPER. 
REDDISH with ſcarlet ocellate ſpots; plate on 
the head yellowiſh tawny, | 
This and the ſeven fajlowing ſpecies, being confi. 
- dered 
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dered by Gmelin as very nearly allied to the peiola, 
have been admitted by bim chiefly on the authority of 
Seba and Laurenti, though in all of them the num. 
bers of the belly and tail plates are unknown. 
The ruddy viper inhabits in India and China. It 
is of a reddiſh colour, with ſcarlet eye-like ſpots; 
the large ſcales which cover the head being yellowiſh 
brown red. It is harmleſs. ä 
Synonymes.—Coluber ocellatus, Gmel. from Seba. 
Speckled viper, Ency. Lond. Ruddy petola, Kerr. 


Tnet YELLOW VIPER. 


BODY yellow, with two darker bars; the head 
brown red, and defended by ſtrong lamine. It in- 
habits India, Gmelin quotes the ſame figure from 
Seba, for a ſpecies of a different colour, already de- 
feribed under the name of reddiſh viper, p. 530. 
the C. rufeſcens of the Syſtem of Nature. 

Synonymes. — Coluber hitambocia, Gmel. from 
Taur. Yellow petola, Kerr. Viper hitambocia, Excy. 

Lond. | g 


TEE TIGRINE VIPER. 


ENTIRELY covered with tawny ſpots, and a 
ſhield on its head of the pureſt white. It is a native 
of Amboyna, and has a ſtriking reſemblance to the 
maſtiff, as well as tiger, the mouth being particularly 
large, and full of ſharp teeth: the cheeks are ſhort 
and broad, the noſtrils very much expanded, and as 
it were divided into two. The ſhield on the forehead 
has a croſs, marked in the middle with a round ſpot, 
dented upon a plain, large, white, glittering lamina. 
The whole external appearance of the body 1s re- 
ſplendent with oblong ſcales of a cinereous yellow, 
or tan-colour, fringed 'at the edges, with a deep 
brown, and variegated here and there' with other 
{maller brown ſpots, ornamented in a wonderfully 
curious manner. 
2K Synonymes. 
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Synonymes,—Coluber tigrinus, Gmel. Coronella 


tygrina, Laur. Spotted petola, Kerr. Tiger-like 
viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux CAT VIPER. 


WHITE, with ſome black ſcales diſpoſed in fours 
and forming patches, ſomewhat reſembling the back 
of A tabby cat. But the name was rather given by 
the Portugueſe ſettlers in America and India, becauſe 
theſe animals are fond of lying in wait under the walls 
of their houſes to catch rats, mice, dor-mice, lizards, 
&c. performing the office of our cats; and as -uy 
are entirely harmleſs, they are on that account ſuf- 
fered to remain unmoleſted. - They are covered with 
very beautiful ſcales, four or five of which form 
plots or ſquares; and the azure ſpots which mark 
the ſpaces have a very elegant effect. The lower 
part of the tail is ſpotted; two rough teſticles are 
ſeen near the hiatus ani, which are often obſerved at 
certain ſeaſons, It is likewiſe-called jalieboebat, tak- 
ing its name from a certain kind of root which creeps 
along the ground like the folds of a ferpent, and ex- 
tends itſelf to the ſize of a man's arm in half an hour. 
This root being very full of fibres, and tenacious, 
fiſhing-nets are made from it in America, 


Synonymes. — Coluber catus, mel. Coronella 


catus, Laur. Mouling petola, Kerr. Cat viper, 
Ency. Lond. | | 


Taz DEER-COLOURED VIPER. 
WHITE, dotted with black in the middle, and 
branched with black at each end. Inhabits America. 
Synonymes,—Coluber cervinus, Gmel. ' Coronella 
cervina, Laur. Corvine petola, Kerr. Deer-co- 


loured viper, Ency. Lond. 
Tux VIRGINIAN VIPER. 


COLOUR dark brown, with yellow bars; the top 
Vol. XII, No. 161. 4 M 
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of the head armed with large ſcales. Inbabits Vir- 
ginia in North America. 

Synonymes.—Coluber Virginicus, Gmel. Coro. 
nella Virginia, Laur. Virginian petola, Kerr. Vir. 
ginian viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tu RED VIPER. 


VERY dark and red above, with ſpots united in 
pairs; the under ſurface white. Inhabits America, 

Synonymes,—Coluber ruber, Gmel. Red petol, 
Kerr. Ruddy viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tus CHEQUERED VIPER. 


THIS ſpecies is alternately chequered with black 
and brown; the under ſurface is black, with une- 
qual white ſpots on the fides. The head is longilh, 
and is armed with large ſcales. In the Syſtem of 
Nature, it is ſaid to inhabit Japidia: where that 
- Country is we are yet to learn, unleſs Fabse an 

ancient name of part of the modern kingdom of 
Naples, be intended. n | 

8 Coluber teſſellatus, Gmel. Coro. 
nella teſſalata, Laur. Chequered petola, Kerr. Tel. 

ſelated viper, Ency. Lond. 


- Tus SMOOTH VIPER. 

BLUISH grey, with a double row of rufous ſpots 
on the back, and rufeſcend ſides and abdomen. 
| Abdominal ſcutæ (not noted by Gmelin) 178, ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ 46. : 

This ſpecies is very lightly noticed by Gmelin, 
but has lately become better known. It bears a con- 
fiderable reſemblance to the natrix, and ſeems !0 
have been firſt deſcribed as a diſtina ſpecies by Lau- 
renti, who, in his work on the Amphibia, has diſtin- 
guiſhed it by the title of Coronella Auſtriaca, being 
common in the region round Vienna. It is allo 

found in France and feveral other parts of ad 


-_ 
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and in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Its principal mark 
of diſtinction from the natrix is the perfect ſmooth- 
neſs of its ſcales; thoſe of the natrix being ſome- 
what carinated. Its colour on the upper parts is 
bluiſh grey, inclining to rufous on the ſides and ab- 
domen : along the back runs a double row of alter- 
nate rufous ſpots: a few others, ſomewhat leſs dif- 
tint, appear along each fide, and the abdomen is va- 
riegated with patches of a ſimilar caſt. The eyes are 
red, and through them, from the noſtrils to the back 
of the cheeks, paſſes a narrow rufous ſtripe : two 
moderately large ſpots alſo appear at the back of the 
head, immediately beyond the large ſcales: in a 
young ſtate the abdomen is often of a much brighter 
caſt, or red, while the colour of the upper parts is 
more obſcure. This animal inhabits moiſt meadows, 
hedges, watery places, &c. It is of a fierce diſpo- 
fition in its wild ſtate, biting with much eagerneſs 
ſuch animals as happen to attack it, but is incapable 
of producing any injury, betng unprovided with 
poiſonous fangs, and is eaſily tamed, in which ſtate 
it ſhews a conſiderable degree of attachment. It 
occaſionally varies ſomewhat in colour, the upper 
parts having a ſtrong tinge of rufous, and the abdo- 
men of duſky brown or even blackiſh, while the ſides 
have a caſt of yellow or green. 

Synonymes,—Coluber Auſtriacus, Gmel. Coro- 
nella Auſtriaca, Laur. Liſle, Cepede. Smooth-ſnake, 
Shaw. Auſtrian viper, Ency. Lond. 

Cetti mentions a viper of Sardinia, under the name 
of vipera di ſecco, or earth viper, which is perhaps 
a variety of this ſpecies. It is very much dreaded 
by the natives, although not venomous, as it has no 


poiſon fangs. It is above thirty inches long. The 


back is ſpotted with black, as in the common viper 
and the belly is blackiſh, 1 | ey 
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Taz CATENATED VIPER. 


. WHITISH, teſſelated above with ſquare brown 
ſpots, and marked on the abdomen by very diſtant 
broad duſky bands. Abdominal ſcuta 147, ſubcau- 
dal ſcales 78. 8 of 
Length about two feet. Colour pale or whitiſh; 
marked above by numerous ſquare brown ſpots al- 
ternately diſpoſed, and joining at the angles: abdo- 
men pale or white, with ſix or ſeven very diſtant, 
broad, duſky, tranſverſe bands, one of which is placed 
immediately beneath the throat, Head ſmall, white 
on the ſides, and brown on the top, but marked by 
a white bar acroſs the noſe, joining with two large 
white marks over the eyes, and thus conſtituting a 
kind of reverſe horſe-ſhaped white ſpot on the head: 
from behind each eye proceed two duſky lines to- 
wards the back of the jaw. Tail long, ſlender, and 
tapering to a point. Deſcribed by Dr. Shaw from a 
ſpecimen in the Britiſh Muſeum.—Coluber catenatus, 
Shaw. | 


Tax PANTHER VIPER. 


_* ABDOMINAL ſcuta 223, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 67. 


This is a venomous ſpecies, deſcribed by Cepede. 
Its head is a good deal like that of the common v, 
per, being covered with {mall oval ſcales, with a lon- 
gitudinal ridge, and reſembling thoſe on the back. 
The upper part of the body is reddiſh white, having 
deeper coloured ſpots edged with black. Total 
length thirteen inches and a balf, of which the tail 
meaſured two inches. Native country unknown. It 
ſeems allied to the ruddy viper, C. ocellatus. 
Synonymes.—Tigree, Cepede. Panther ſnake, Shaw. 


True LEOPARD VIPER. 


Length about two feet. Colour a beautiful yel- 
low, ſpotted with numerous moderately ſmall ovate 
or roundiſh black or deep brown ſpots: abdomen 

variegated 
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variegated with tranſverſe brown ſtreaks. Head ra- 
ther {mall, large-ſcaled, rather ſharp-ſnouted, of a 
brown colour above: tail rather ſlender, and taper- 
ing to a fine point. Native of the Indian iflands. 

Synonymes.—Serpens tigrina ex inſula Bali, Seba. 
Leopard ſnake, Shaw. 


Tus SPOTTED VIPER. 


BLUISH, ſpotted with black, whitiſh beneath, 
with the ſcuta marked on the edge with dimidiated 
black ſpots. 

General habit of C. natrix, but not To long in pro- 
portion. Colour glaucous or pale bluiſh, marked 
on the upper parts with numerous roundiſh black 
ſpots: ſides of the ſcuta with dimidiated ſpots of the 
ſame colour. It ſcems much allied to the preceding, 
but differs in colour. Deſcribed from a ſpecimen 


ia the Britiſh Muſeum. —Coluber maculatus, Shaw. 


Tus JARA VIPER, 


BLACK, with double linear white ſpecks, and yel- 
lowiſh collar and abdomen. Abdominal ſcuta 175, 
ſubcaudal ſcales 56. 

The head is a little broader than the neck, ſmall, 
ovate, depreſſed, obtuſe, with nine plates, or lami- 
nz; the occiput covered with ſmall, yellowiſh, im- 
bricate, ſcales. The two anterior plates, between the 
noſtrils, {mall, orbicular; the next two larger, ir- 
regularly angular; the two lateral between the eyes, 
conical; the middle one ſhield-form, acute; the two 
polterior ſemicordate. The mouth middle fize; the 
Jaws nearly equal, The tceth a marginal and two 
palatal rows above, the anterior teeth in the marginal 
row being ſomewhat longer than the others, The 
eyes lateral, globular, prominent; the noltrils, at 


the edge of the roſtrum, large, open. The trunk 


round, . poliſhed, covered with ſmall, ovate, cloſe, 
imbricate, ſcales. Length one foot three or four 
5 | inches: 
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inches: thickneſs, near the head, of a gooſe-quill; 
in the middle of the trunk, ſomewhat more than a 
ſwan-quill: tail very ſhort, tapering ſuddenly, and 
terminating in a blunt point. The colour of the la- 
mine on the head is black; the occiput, the ſides of 
the mouth, and the throat, yellowiſh-white ; back 
and the tai} black, elegantly variegated with two mi- 
nute white lines, or rows of dots, on each ſcale. The 
ſeuta or ſub-caudal ſquame are of the ſame colour 
with the throat. 

Synonymes.—Coluber jara, Shaw. Jara patoo, 
Rufſel's Indian Serpents, Pl. 44. 


TRE ARNEE VIPER. 


YELLOWISH-brown, with narrow blackiſh tranſ- 
verſe bands edged with white, and pale abdomen. 
Abdominal ſcuta 169, ſubcaudal ſcales 30. 
Length about a foot and half. Colour above yel. 
lowiſh brown, with moderately-diſtant, blackiſh or 
vor deep brown, tranſverſe bands edged with white: 
abdomen pale: head ſmall: tail rather ſhort, and ta- 
pering to a ſharp-pointed tip. Native of the country 
of Arnce in the Eaſt Indies. —Coluber Arnenſis, 
Shaw from Ruſſel. 


Tux SAGITTATED VIPER. 


BODY brown, with whitiſh ſagittated dorſal ſpots 
edged with black. Abdominal ſcuta 229, ſubcaudal 


The head much broader than the neck, ſmall, 
round, ovate, obtuſe, depreſſed, covered with nine 
lainz ; the two ſmalleſt, between the noſtrils, an- 
gular ; the next two irregular ſquare-form ; of the 
three between the eyes, the middle one largeſt, and 
broad ſhield-form, the lateral creſcent-ſhape, the pol- 
terior pair cordate. The mouth vide; teeth ſmall, 
numerous, reflex; a marginal and two palatal rows 


in the upper jaw. The eyes near the noſe, very large, 
orbicular, 
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orbicular, protuberant. Noſtrils ſmall, open, near 
the point of the roſtrum. The back ſlightly cari- 
nated ; the ſcales cloſe, oval, poliſhed. Length one 
foot eleven inches; circumference of the neck, three- 
fourths of an inch; thickeſt part of the trunk, two 
inches three-fourths. The tail thin, round, tapering 
to a very ſmall point, which renders it difficult near 
the tip to count the ſub-caudal ſcales ; in length five 
inches. 

The colour is a light bay, variegated remarkably 
on the back and ſides, with a waving chain of trian- 
gular ſpots, compoſed of oblique, ſhort, black lines, 
intermixed with white or yellowiſh lines. The abdo- 
minal ſcuta are of a yellowiſh white, with a black or 


duſky dot on each fide; the ſubcaudal ſquame have 


no dots. On comparing a male and female of this 
ſpecies, the principal difference obſerved was, that 
the trunk of the female, near the anus, being much 
thicker than in the male, made the tail to appear to 
taper more rapidly. | | | 

This is one of the moſt common ſnakes at Vizaga- 
patam. Half a dozen have been found in a night, 
croſſing the road to the chief's country houſe. Its 
bite is ſaid by ſome to be mortal, but the ſnake-catch- 
ers affirm the contrary, and that it only produces biles 
and eruptions a month or two after the bite. A vi- 
gorous ſubjeR of this ſpecies was made to bite a 
chicken, which he did very fiercely and repeatedly 
in different parts. The chicken ſuffered pain, but 
ſhewed no ſigns of poiſon. The ſnake, unperceivedly, 
had wreathed its tail round the chicken's neck, and 
the bird, had it not been reſcued, would inevitably 
have been ſtrangled. Soon after being diſengaged, 
it recovered perfectly. A ſecond chicken was bitten 
in like manner, without any conſequence; care hav» 
ing been taken to prevent the ſnake twiſting its tail 


round the bird's neck; a mode by which they nr 


only ſeem to kill, but alſo to hold, their prey. 
| ; Sy nonymes, 
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eis NATURAL HISTORY OF 
Synonyrnes.—Coluber ſagittatus, Shaw, Tar tutta, 
Ruſſel, Pl. 15. ow! Pa ; 


Tas STREAKED VIPER. 


COLOUR dark green, with ſpotted white bands, 

and bluiſh-white belly. Abdominal ſcuta 174g. ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ 40. 

In this ſpecies alſo the head is broader than the 
neck, ovate, depreſſed, obtuſe. The firſt pair of la- 
mine between the noſtrils, ſmall, fub-orbicular ; the 
next pentagonal ; the middlemoſt laminæ between the 
eyes broad lanceolate; the laſt pair ſemi-cordate, 
The mouth {mall ; the teeth below numerous, cloſe, 
reflex; two palatal rows above, clofe alfo, and nu- 
merous, but the anterior in the marginal row longer 
than uſual. The eyes, lateral, ſmall, orbicular ; noſ- 
trils cloſe to the roſtrum, gaping. The trunk round; 
ſcales broad-ovate, imbricate. Length fourteen inches. 
Circumference near the head one inch and a quarter ; 
the thickeſt part of the trunk about two inches, and 
diminifhes inconſiderably till near the tail. The tail 
very ſwall, tapers fuddenly, ſharp-pointed; length 
two inches. The colour on the head a very dark 
obſcure green, without ſpot. The trunk almoſt black, 
with a dark-greeniſh calt. The ridge of the back 

variegated with about twenty narrow fpots, compoſed 
of longitudinal, ſhort, dufky-yellow, white, and black, 
lines. Along the ſides, and half down the tail, are 
interrupted rows of ſhort white lines; and from the 
head to the anus, on each fide clofe to the ſcuta, 
there is a regular row of black dots. The ſcuta, 
and ſquame are of a bluiſh-white colour. The 
long fore tecth in the upper jaw, on a tranſient view, 
might be miſtaken for fangs, particularly if the ſub- 
jedi has been kept ſome time in ſpirits ; but, from the 
want of poiſoning organs, it may be inferred that 1t 
is not fo formidable as repreſented by the natives. 

Synonymes.— Coluber ſtriatus, Skaw. Gajoo tutta, 


' Refſel, Pl. 16. 
ä Tux 
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Tu FASCIOLATED VIPER. 


COLOUR cinereous, with whitiſh tranſverſe bands 
and glaucous abdomen. AbJominal ſcuta 192, ſub- 
caudal ſquamæ 62. | 

The head is broader than the neck, oblong-ovate, 
deprefſed. The anterior pair of laminæ between the 
noſtrils roundiſh ; the next larger, pentagonal; of 
the three between the eyes, the lateral conical, the mid- 
dle one ſhield-form, acuminate ; the poſterior pair 
obtuſe, ſemi-cordate. The mouth large; the labial 
ſcales with yellow rounded margins: upper jaw emar- 
zinate; teeth very ſmall, reflex, ſharp, numerous; 
two palatal rows above, and one marginal. The eyes 
lateral, middle fize, orbicular, prominent ; noſtrils 
near the roſtrum, very ſmall. The trunk covered with 
ſmooth, imbricate, orbicular, and ovate, ſcales. 
Length two feet. The colour cineritious-grey, with 
an obſcure caſt of reddiſh brown, particularly about 
the head and neck. The back variegated by black 
and white, or black and yellowiſh, narrow. bands; and 
on the fades are two or three rows of ſhort, feparate, 
oblique, lines, formed by the yellow or white edges 
of the lateral ſcales; but in general theſe bands and 
lines are not viſible on the tail. The ſcuta and ſqua- 
mz are of a duſky pearl colour, The bite of this 
ſnake, according to the natives, is not mortal; but 
they pretend that, after a certain time, it produces 
ll effects. Trial was repeatedly made on chickens, 
without any bad conſequences; and the abſence of 
poiſoning organs renders the popular notion of its ill 
qualities highly improbable. 3 


Synonymes.—Coluber faſciolatus. Shaw. Nooni 
paragoodoo, Ruſſel, Pl. 21. 5 


Tus SUMMER VIPER. 


SLENDER in form, blue or green above, green 
and yellqw beneath. Abdominal ſcuta 155, ſubcau- 
dal ſquame 144. 


Vor, XII. No. 162. 4N This 
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This ſpecies is equally harmleſs and beautiful; and 
the natives of Carolina take a pleaſure in handling in- 
ſtead of deſtroying it; ſome even are fond of carry- 
ing it in their boſoms. It is extremely common in 
woody and buſhy places; where it is ſeen twiſted 
round the branches and hanging from the twigs in 
ſearch of the inſects on which it feeds. It is extremely 
ſmooth, and according to Cateſby, who examined it 
in its native haunts, is green above; though Linnæus 
ſays that it is blue, probably from his ſpecimen being 
being altered by keeping. The under parts are green- 
iſh, mixed with yellow. The length of this ſpecies is 
not mentioned, but the tail is ſaid to be a third of the 
length of the body. : 

Synonymes.—Coluber æſtivus, Linn. and Gmel, 
Green ſnake, Cateſby. Verdatre, Ency. meth. and 
Cepede. Summer-inake, Shaw. Summer-loving vi- 
per, Ency. Lond. | | 


Tas CAIRO VIPER. 


SPECIFIC charaQter, two large ſcales on the 
head. Abdominal ſcuta 230, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 82. 

Forſkal deſcribes this ſpecies as found near 
Cairo in Egypt. It is of a grey colour above, hav- 
ing large oval brown ſpots on 3 back, and notched 
ſomewhat-{quared ſmaller ſpots on the ſides. The 
under ſurface is an uniſorm filky white. The head 1s 
flattiſh, and ſomewhat heart-ſhaped, its top being 
armed with two oblong pale ſcales, twelve times larger 
than the others. It is four feet and a half long, and 
about the thickneſs of a man's thumb. | 
Synonymes,—Coluber Cahirinus, Gmel. from Forſt. 
. Viper of Cairo, Ency. Lond. 


Tak YELLOWISH VIPER. 


"ABDOMINAL ſcuta 225, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 78. 
Inſerted in the laſt edition of the Syſtem of N 


.. 


* 
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by Gmelin, on the authority of Scopoli. It is of a 
brown colour above, with oval ſcales, and yellowiſh 


underneath. It inhabits the Tyrol, growing to the 
length of three feet. 


Synonymes.—Coluber flaveſcens, Gmel. Bright- 


yellow viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tus MOLURUS VIPER. 


BODY thick; colour pale, with large irregular 
rufous variegations, edged with brown ; tail ſhort, 
Abdominal ſcuta 248, ſubcaudal ſquame 59. 

This is one of the largeſt known ſpecies of the vi- 
per genus, and approaches to ſome of the ſpecies of 
boa, both in ſize and figure, and particularly in its 
head, which is very broad behind, narrower at the 
eyes, very long, and rounded at the muzzle, being 
ſomewhat like the head of a dog. The upper part of 
the head is armed with nine large ſcales in four rows: 
The jaws are deſlitute of poiſon fangs. The back- 
ſcales are large, oval, and plain. The ſpecimen de- 
ſcribed by Cepede is fix feet long, of which the tail 
is nine inches, or about one eighth of the total 
length. - It is of a whitiſh-brown red colour, having 
a longitudinal row of darker ſpots with brown edges 
on the back, and a row of ſimilar ſpots on each fide. 
The molurus is found in India and South America, 
and, from its reſemblance to the boa, it probably 
has ſimilar habits with the ſpecies of that genus. 

Synonymes.—Coluber molurus, Gmel. from the 
Muſ. de Geer. Molure, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 
Locult viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tus COPPER-BELLIED VIPER. 


BODY brown, with copper-coloured abdomer. 
It is a native of North America, and thus deſcribed 
by Cateſby in his Hiſtory of Carolina: © Theſe ſnakes 

lometimes approach near to the ſize of the rattle- 
lnake: they are of a brown colour, except their bel- 
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lies, which are of a muddy red or copper colour: 
they frequent the water, and very probably prey on 
fiſh ; but birds and ſuch other animals as they are able 
to overcome they devour ; frequently entering the 
the houſes of poultry, ſucking the eggs, and deveur- 
ing the fowls: they are bold, nimble, and active, but 
are generally reputed not venomous, and have no 
fangs like che viper kind. I never obſerved their 
colours to vary.” Mr. Cateſby's figure repreſents 
the head covered with large ſcales: and the tail re- 
markably thick, ſhort, and obtuſe.— Coluber ery- 
throgalter, Shaw, Forſter, and Cateſby. 


Tus CUPREOUS VIPER. 
COPPER- coloured; the ſcales carinated by a 
white line, and abdomen yellow with red ſpots. 
In general appearance this ſnake, according to 
Seba's figure, bears a conſiderable reſemblance to the 
preceding, but the head is larger, and covered vith 
ſmall ſcales ; the neck thinner, and the tail ſomewhat 
mare taper. The whole upper parts are of a light 
copper colour, each ſcale marked by a white ſtreak 
or carina: the abdomen is yellow, ſpotted on the 
edges with ſmall. red ſpecks. From the ſize of the 
bead, and its being covered with ſmall ſcales, it 
| Thould ſeem that this is a poiſonous ſpecies, It is a 
native of the iſland of Santa Cruz. 

Synonymes,—Coluber acontia, Shaw. Serpens 
acontias, five Jaculus Americanus, Scba. 


Tas TWO- SPOT. VIPER. 
ABDOMINAL ſcuta 297, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 72. 
| Deſcribed hy Cepede from a ſpecimen in the royal 
cabinet at Paris, It is twenty inches and a quarter in 
length, of which the tail meaſures almoſt four inches. 
It is ſlender in proportion to its length. The gene- 
ral colour is reddiſh brown, with a row of irregular 
diſtant white ſpots edged with black along the * ; 
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and having two of theſe a good deal larger than the 
reſt immediately behind the head. The top of the 
head has nine large ſcales in four. rows. The back 
ſcales are lozenge-ſhaped and plain. The jaws have 
no poiſon fangs. —Double-tache, Cepede. 


Tus SCHOKAR VIPER. 


CINEREOUS brown, with a double longitudinal 
white ſtripe on each fide, abdomen whitiſh, throat 
ſpeckled with brown. Abdominal ſcuta 118, ſub- 
caudal ſquame 104. 

This harmleſs ſpecies is a native of Arabia, parti- 
cularly of the mountainous woods about Yemen ; it 
is only balf a cubit long, and the thickneſs of a man's 
finger. The upper part of a cinereous brown, a dou- 
ble white longitudinal fillet on each fide, and a {mall 
| fillet in be middle of the back, formed. by white 

ſpots; the under part of a clear white, inclining to 
yellow towards the throat, ſpotted with brown ; the 
head oval obtuſe; the crown ſmooth, with large la- 
minæ; the tail about as long as half the body. * 

Synonymes.—Coluber Schokari, Gmel. from Forſe. 
Viper Schokari, Ency. Lond, 


Tut BATAN VIPER. 


SPECIFIC charafter, white and black ſpots on 
the body. The number of plates not known. We 
are. indebted to Forſkal for the only natice of this 
ſpecies, which is likewiſe found in Arabia, It is 
ſpotted with black and white, Its length is about a 
foot, and its circumference about two inches. It is 
oviparous, yet Forſkal ſays that its bite is followed" 
by death almoſt inſtantaneouſly, the body ſwelling 
all over. 

Synonymes. —Coluber bætæn, Gmel. C. albo ni- 


groque maculatus, Forſk, Viper bætæn, Ency. 
ng. . 
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Tus HOELLEIK VIPER. 


THIS ſpecies is entirely of a red colour, and is 
about a foot long. lts bite is attended with a painful 
inflammatory ſwelling ; and the Arabs allege that its 
breath cauſes meat to putrify. It was found in Le- 
men by Forſkal. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber hoelleik, Gmel. C. totus 
ruber, Forſk. Viper hoelleik, Ency. Lond. 


Tus HANNASCH VIPER. 


FOUND by Forſkal, in the ſame country with 
former. It is entirely black; about ſixteen inches 
long, and the thickneſs of a finger. It is oviparous, 
and its bite occaſions a painful ſwelling, though not 
dangerous. The Arabs are in uſe to ſtop the com- 
munication of the venom of this and other ſpecies of 
ſerpents by ligatures ; they afterwards ſuck the wound, 
and apply certain herbs, which they reckon antidotes. 
They farther pretend, that the hannaſch ſometimes 
eats into the bodies of their camels, by a hole at one 
fide, and again eats out by a hole on the other ſide; 
and that it is neceſſary to fear the wounds with a hot 
iron, otherwiſe the camel would die. 

Theſe laſt three ſpecies, ſays Cepede, are by no 
means deſcribed by Forſkal with ſufficient preciſion. 
We therefore recommend to future travellers into 
Arabia, to ſupply the want, and to examine into the 
opinion of the Arabs reſpeding the hannaſch; as 
there are few fables, however abſurd, but are founded 
on ſome truth. | 

Synonymes,—Coluber hannaſch, Gmel. from Forſk. 
No. 13. Viper hannaſch, Ency. Lond. 


Tur PURPLE VIPER. 


SPECIFIC character, purple with black ſpots. 
Abdominal ſcuta 189, ſubcaudal ſquame 122. 
Synonymes, 
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 Synonymes.—Coluber purpuraſcens, Gmel. from 
Gronov. and Bodd. Purple. blue viper, Ency. Lond. 


Tux AH ATULLA VIPER. 


SPECIFIC character, upper ſurface bright blue- 
green, abdomen pale, a black ſtreak acroſs the eyes. 
Abdominal ſcuta 16g, ſubcaudal ſcales 180. 

This ſpecies is remarkably beautiful, combining 
the richeſt colours of the fineſt gems, with the ſplen- 
dor of burniſhed gold, mingled with dark brown 
ſhades, which contraſt and heighten its brilliant orna- 
ments. Among ſerpents, it may be ſaid to hold the 
ſame rank, in theſe reſpefts, with the humming bird 
among birds, The head is large in proportion to the 
body, and is covered by nine large ſcales in four 
rows. Theſe, and the other ſcales on the head, are 
of a deep blue colour with a ſilky gloſs; and a black 
bar, or ſometimes a white bar, edged with black, ex- 
tends along the upper jaw including both eyes. The 
whole upper ſurface of the body, to the extremity of 
the tail, is blue, changing its tints as differently ex- 
poſed to the light, and ſometimes changing to emerald 
green; and this beautiful ground is finely variegated 
along the back, by a kind of chain, or ſmall ſtreaks, 
of golden yellow, as if gilded. This ſplendid em- 
broidery even preſerves its luſtre after the animal has 
been long kept in ſpirits; the ſcales ſeeming to be ſo 
many plates of enamelled gold fixed to the ſkin. The 
whole under ſurface of the head and body is of a ſil- 
ver white, ſeparated from the changing blue of the 
back by a golden chain on each fide, the whole length 
of the body. Yet even this fine blue and filver, or- 
namented with gold, by no means give a full idea of 
the beautiful embroidery of the boiga : we mult take 
in all the refleQed tints of ſilver colour, golden yel- 
low, red, blue, green, and black, mingled and chang- 
ing in the moſt extraordinary and beautiful manner 
poſſible; ſo that, when about to change its ſkin, it 
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ſeems ſtudded with a mixed aſſemblage of diamonds, 


emeralds, topazes, ſaphirs, and rubies, under a thin 


tranſparent veil of bluiſh eryſtal. Thus, in the rich 
and torrid plains of India, where the moſt ſplendid 
gems abound, Nature feems to have choſen to unite 
them all, together with the noble metals, to adorn the 
brilliant robe of this viper. | 
This is one of the moſt flender of ſerpents in pro- 
portion to its length. The ſpecimens in the Paris 
collection, which exceed three feet in length, are 
hardly a few lines in diameter. The tail is almoſt as 
long as the body, and at the end is like a needle for 
fineneſs; yet is ſometimes flattened above, below, and 
on the fides, rendering it in ſome meaſure ſquare. 
From the delicacy of its form, its movements are 
neceſſarily extremely agile; ſo that, doubling itſelf 
up ſeveral times, it can ſpring to a conſiderable diſ- 
rance with great ſwiftnefs. It can twine and twiſt it- 
ſelf, moſt readily and nimbly, around trees or other 
fuch bodies ; climbing, or deſcending, or ſuſpending 
nſelf, with the utmoſt facility. 8 
This viper feeds on ſmall birds, which it fwallows 
eaſily, notwithſtanding the ſmall diameter of its 
body, in confequence of the great diftenfibility of 
Its jaws, throat, and ſtomach, common to it with 
other ſerpents: yet we may ſuppofe that it compreſſes 
and cruſhes its prey, previous to deglutition, in the 
fame manner with the large ſerpems. Tt conceals 
itſelf under the foliage of trees, on purpoſe to fur- 
priſe ſmall birds; and is ſaid to attract them by a pe- 
culiar kind of whiftling, to which the term of ſong 
has been applied in the deſcription of Seba's muſeum: 
but we mult confider this as an exaggeration ; as its 
long divided tongue, and the ormation of Its 
other organs of found, are only adapted for pro- 
ducing a hiſs, or ſpecies of fimple whiftle, inſtead of 
forming a melodious aſſemblage of tones, like the 
long or warble of birds. In the ifle of * 
: c le 
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children play with the boiga without the fmalleſt 
dread, They carry it in their hands, as innocent as 
themſelves, and twiſt it about their necks, arms, and 
bodies, in a thouſand directions. This circumſtance 
brings to recolleQion, that fine emblem of candour 
and confidence imagined by the genius of the ancients: 
A child ſmiling on a ſnake, which holds him faſt in 
his convolutions. But in that beautiful allegory, the 
ſnake is ſuppoſed to conceal a deadly poifon ; while 
the boiga returns careſs for careſs to the Indian chil- 
dren who fondle it, and ſeems pleaſed to be twiſted 
about by their delicate hands. | 8 
"AFthe appearance of ſuch nimble and innocent 
animals in the foreſts muſt be extremely beautiful, 
Efplayihs their ſplendid colours, eee 
from branch to branch, without poſſeſſing the ſmalle 
noxious quality; we might regret that this ſpecies 
ſhould require a degree of heat greatly ſuperior to 
that of our regions, and that it can only ſabſiſt near 
the tropies in Aſia, Africa, and America. | 

Synonymes,—Coluber. ahætulla, Linn. and Gmel, 
Natrix ahætulla, Laur. Long green Borneo ſnake. 
Petiver. Anguis gracilis ceetuleo viridis, Coſby. 
Bonguatrora, Seba. Boiga, Enoy. meth, and Cepede. 
Irideſcent ſnake, Shaw. Viper Ahztulla, Ency. Lond, 

TREE INDIAN VIPER. 

ABDOMINAL ſcuta 212, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 102; 

” theſe vary extremely, as they do in'the preceding 
peties, | 1 

Cepede has deſcribed this ſpecies more fully from. 
an individual in the Paris royal collection, which 
meaſures one foot nine inches in length, of which the 
tail is four inches and three quarters. It has no poi- 
ſon fangs, and conſequently is deſtitute of venom, 
The head is armed with nine large ſcales in four rows. 
Thoſe on the back are plain and nearly oval. The 
upper part of the body is blackiſh, with very irregu- 

Vor. XII. No. 162. 40 lar 
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lar tranſverſe white bars. The belly is covered hy 
two hundred and eleven large white plates, with grey 
edges forming a number of tranſverſe ſtreaks. The 
tail is covered underneath by an hundred and five 
pairs of ſmall plates, of a dark grey colour with white 
tranſverſe bars. 

The black and white, which are the chief colours 
in this ſpecies, are mingled together and contraſted 
very agreeably, and render it very beautiful. It is 
befides extremely gentle in its manners, and even 
tame and familiar. It very commonly creeps into the 
houſes of the natives, in the countries which it inba- 
bits, and even lives in them; where it 1s extremely 
uſeful, by deſtroying inſets, rats, and mice. Small 
birds likewiſe form a part of its natural food. It is 
. found in India, particularly in Amboina, and in the 


warmer regions of America, eſpecially in Mexico, 


where it is called apachycoatl. 
Synonymes.—Coluber petalarius, Linn. and Gmel. 
Petalaire, Ency. meth. Petalled viper, Ency. Lond. 


- Tas PAINTED VIPER, 


BLUE on the back, and a black line on each fide. 
Abdominal ſcuta 172, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 142. 

This ſpecies has its name from the variety and 
reſplendency of its colours. The whole body ap- 


- pears as if painted in irregular compartments of 


red, yellow, white, and black; the red and black 
fcales all edged with white. The head is of an ob- 
long -oval form, very little wider than the neck; 
the cheeks are inflated, and the eyes yellow, ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſhable from the bright colours of the face, 
which are moſt elegantly variegated; the crown 
of the head terminated with large upright pointed 
ſcales. The abdominal ſcuta are arranged in alter- 
nate bands or lines of red, black, and white ; and 


their termination on the fides forms an . 
rom 
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from head to tail, the ſquamæ of which partake of 
the painted colours of the back. 3 
Synony mes. Coluber pictus, Gmel. from Gronov. 


C. dorſo cæruleo, &c. Bodd. Painted viper, Ency. 
Lond. | 


Tut CARACARA VIPER. 


BLUE on the back, the ſcales on the fore part of 
the body elongated, of the hind part rhomboid ; neck 
tranſverſely ſtriated with black. Abdominal ſcuta 190, 
ſubcaudal ſcales 125. - | 1 

This is an elegant ſpecies, deſcribed and figured 
by Seba. Length about two feet and a half: habit 
lender. Head rather large and oblong ; ſnout ob- 
tuſe: from behind each eye a black ſtreak: colour 
pale blue, the hinder part of the body tinged with 
roſe-colour, The ſcales on the fore parts of the ani- 
mal are of a narrow lengthened form, and on the 
hind parts rhomboid, or of the uſual ſhape. Neck 


and fore parts elegantly marked. by numerous tran(- | 


verſe black lines, the ſcales on that part being tipped 


at each end with black: tail rather long, and gra- 


dually tapering to the tip. Native of Brazil. 
Synonymes.—Coluber caracaras, Gmel. who quotes 
from Gronovius the ſame number he had done for the 
C. varius. C. coloribus vividis variegatus, Bodd. 
Serpens caracaras ſingularis, Seba. Caracara viper, 
Ency. Lond. | 50 
Dr. Shaw deſcribes a variety, with 185 abdominal 
ſcuta, and go ſubcaudal ſquamæ. In that ſpecimen, 
which is in the Britiſh Muſeum, the head is elegant] 
marbled with black variegations, and the whole upper 
parts are varied with black, though not in the ſame 
diltintly-linear manner as on the fore part: the ab- 
domen is perfeQly plain or unſpotied, and is marked 
by two narrow, pale, diſtant, lines, running down 
the whole length, between which lines it is of a 
lightly flattended ſhape. Gen. Zool. vol. iii. p. 528. 
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Tas HADJE VIPER. , 

ABDOMINAL ſcuta 207, ſubcaudal ſquame 109. 
According to Haſſelquiſt, this Egyptian viper grows 
to a very conſiderable ſize. Hall the ſcales are black, 
and the other half white, forming oblique bars. When 
Irritated and going to bite, it ere&ts and extends its 
neck. Linnæus conſidered this ſerpent to be not ve- 
nomous; but in Gmelin's edition of the Syſtem of 

ature, it is marked poiſonous ; and it is added, that 
the Egyptian jugglers draw the poiſon fangs to ren- 
der them innocuous, before ſhowing iticks with them, 
This ſpecies ſo. much reſembles the pullatus, hereafter 
to be deſcribed, at leaſt from the ſhort deicription in 
the Syſtema Nature, that, as Dr. Shaw obſerves, it 
would be impoſfible not to conſider it as the fame 
animal, were it not that the haje is now ſaid to be 
Poiſonous, which the pullatus is not. 

Synonymes. — Coluber haje, Linn. and Gnmel. 
Haje naſcher, Forſk. Haje, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 
Viper haje, Ency. Lond. C. pullatus, var. Shaw. 


Tas FILIFORM VIPER. 


COLOUR above black, beneath white. Abdo- 
mipal ſcuta 165, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 168. 
| This is one of the moſt ſlender of ſerpents in pro- 
portion to its length, by which it can readily twilt 
around the trunks and branches of trees, and Linnæus 
obſerves that poſſibly it may be a ſnake in a young or 
unadvanced ftate. It is found both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, and on the warmer continental parts of 
America; where it is often ſeen in the date woods, 
ſuſpended in various dire ions from the branches, 
and gliding from tree to tree. It is ſometimes ſo 
cloſely fixed to the trees, as to reſemble in ſome 
meaſure a runner of ivy, or other climbing plant; 
from which circumſtance, a ſpecimen ſent to the 
royal cabinet from America was named the ſerpent d 
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The top of the head is very thick in proportion to 
the body, and has nine large ſcales in four rows. The 
eyes are large. The back ſcales are lozenge ſhaped, 
and bave a longitudtnal ridge. The upper ſurface of 
the body is black, or livid of various ſhades; and 
the under ſurface is white or whitiſh, The ſpecimen 
from which Cepede's deſcription was taken meaſures 
twelve inches and a half long, of which the tail is 
four inches and a half. The jaws have no poiſon fangs. 

Synonymes.—Coluber filiformis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Natrix filiformis, Laur. Fil, Ency. meth. Thread- 
formed viper, Ency. Lond. 

8. The livid filiform viper. Laurenti deſcribes a 
viper, which he very properly conſiders as a variety 
of this ſpecies. It is of a livid colour on the upper 
ſurface of the body; having two brown ſtreaks or 
lines, beginning one on each fide behind the eyes, 
and which, lower down, become broken into two 
rows of ſmall oblique ſpots.Natrix ſupra livida, 
Laur. Streaked thread viper, Kery. 


| Txt BLACK-TAILED VIPER. 

BODY yellowiſh-brown, with black head and 
two black ſpots on the tail. Abdominal ſcuta 241, 
ſubcaudal ſquamæ gg. 

Of a ſlender habit : length ten or eleven inches ; 
thickneſs ſcarcely that of a goole-quill, and nearly of 
equal diameter from head to the tip of the tail. Co- 
Jour light yellowiſh brown, with a dotted black line 
running from head to tail along the middle of the 
back; and a few fainter fillets on the ſides. The 
head is ſmall, ovate, black, and covered with large 
ſcales: the tail is very ſhort, ſcarcely meaſuring more 
than an inch in length, and at its origin is marked, 
on the upper part, by a large rhomboid black ſpot, 
edged with white, and a white ſpeck in the middle: 
the tip of the tail is alſo marked by a fimilar black 


ſpot. The abdomen is of a pale orange-colopr, but 
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the under part of the tail is white, ſpeckled and va. 
riegated with black. This little ſnake is a native of 
India, and is deſcribed and figured in Dr. Ruſſel's 
work on the Indian Serpents : its bite is ſaid to be 
painful; but, from the experiment of Dr. Ruſſe] on 
the ſubject he examined, it appeared not to be poi- 
ſonous to a chicken whoſe breaſt it was provoked to 
bite, and to which it adhered firmly for nearly a mi- 
nute : the mouth, however, when cloſely examined, 
appears to be furniſhed with fangs. —Coluber mela- 
nurus, Shaw, from Ruſſel, Pl. 8. | 


Tung COLLARED VIPER. 


BLACK above, red beneath, with a white collar 
round the neck. | 

A ſmall ſpecies, leſs than an earthworm, Head 
and upper parts of a poliſhed jet-black colour: ab- 
domen bright red: round the neck a white collar. 
Head rather large, and covered with large ſcales: 
eyes flame-coloured. Native of Penſylvania, where 
it inhabits the crevices of rocks, old walls, &c. feed- 
ing on inſeAs, and ſeldom appearing abroad. 

Synonymes. — Coluber torquatus, Shaw. Little 
black and red ſnake, Edwards. 

Dr. Shaw notes a variety, which is cheſnut-co- 
loured above, and deep yellow beneath; the two 
colours being divided by a blue- and black ſpeckled 
line: round the neck a collar of yellow ſpots. Na- 
tive of Penſylvania. | 


Taz MOURNING VIPER, 


BODY black above with white variegations, and 
white beneath with black variegations. Abdominal 
ſcuta 217, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 208. | 

A large ſpecies, ſometimes meaſuring ſix feet in 
length: habit rather ſlender than thick ; the general 
proportions reſembling thoſe of the natrix, except 
that the tail is ſomewhat leſs ſlender: head covered in 
front with large ſcaly plates; the remainder of = 

- anim 
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animal on the upper parts with large and ſlight!y ca- 
rinated ſcales. General colour black, with white 
variegations, often differently diſpoled in different 
ſpecimens: abdomen commonly white, marked here 
and there with narrow black bars: ſometimes the co- 
lours are ſo diſpoſed that either the black or white 
might with equal propriety be termed the ground-co- 
jour: the head is generally white, and the lips barred 
with black. 


Synonymes,—Coluber pullatus, Zinn. and Gmel. 


C. niger, maculis albis, Bodd. Minime, Ency. meth. 


Mourning viper, Ency. Lond. 
Several varieties of the C. pullatus appear to be 


figured in the work of Seba: though it can hardly 


be admitted that all the figures quoted by Mr. Mer- 
rem, in his Beytrage zur Naturgeſchichte, can pro- 
perly be referred to this ſpecies. Among the molt 
remarkable are the following, viz. 

1. Serpens ex Lybia. - This is entirely white, with 
a very few ſmall jet-black oblong ſpots, very diſtantly 
ſcattered over the upper parts, and ſome narrow 
black ſtreaks on the fore part of the abdomen.— Seba. 


Il. 15. 


2. Serpens Americana elegantiſſima, maculis nigris 


notata. It is milk-white, the ſcales, for about a third 


part of the whole length, being edged with black; 


thus conſtituting elegant black reticulations on- that 
part of the animal: a very few ſmall ſquare black 
ſpots are al ſo diſtantly ſcattered over the remainder 


of the body, and on the abdomen are a few duſky 
markings, —Seba 11, 22. 


3. Serpens Medock. Milk-white, with reticular- 
tranſverſe black bars on the anterior part of the body, 
while the hind part is almoſt entirely of a duſky 


brown colour: the lips, as in almoſt all the varieties, 
barred with black and white.—-Seba. ii. 49. 


tranſverſe 


4. Tojuqua. A large ſnake ; the fore parts varie- 
gated with black and white, the hind part black, wich 
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tranſverſe bands of numerous ſmall white ſpots — 


Seba. t. 105. | 
5. Serpens Æſtulapius Orientalis maximus. Of a ci. 
nereous yellow, with broad deep- brown zones, or 
ſurrounding bands; the fcales on the yellow parts 
being alfo ripped here and there with brown; this is 
fat by Seba to be a native of Ceylon. —Seba ii. t. 86. 
A more extraordinary variety, if Mr. Merrem's 
conjecture be right, is the C. petzcoatl, Seb. ii. t. 84. 
It is of a fine yellow, with a pretty ſtrong tinge of 
orange on the back, and ſeveral tranſverſe bands of 
ſimilar colour on different parts of the body: it is of 
large fize, and is deſcribed as being very gloſſy or 
ſmooth, and as a native of Mexico, inhabiting hollow 
trees, &c. the back appears pretty ſtrongly carmated, 
If ve were inclined to follow Mr. Merrem's ex- 
ample in thus extending ſuppoſed varieties, we might 
proceed a ſtep farther, and refer the Ana candaja, 
Seb: ii: t. 84. to the ſame fpecies. Its general pto- 
portions, and form of ſcales, are ſimilar, but its co- 
lout is pale blue, wich the abdomen white. It is a 
native of Ceylon, and is ſaid to grow to a very 
large ſize, and to be able to kill cattle by ſtrangling 
thein. bh 


Tus LARGE-SCALED VIPER. 


LEAD:coloured, with extremely large elongated 


dorſal ſcates, and whitiſh abdomen, with broad tranſ- 
verſe bands. 5 

- Defcribed from a' ſpecimen in the Muſeum of 
Dr. William Hunter: general habit that of the pulla- 
tis: ſize of a large natrix. Head covered with large 
ſcales: remainder of the upper parts with extremely 
large long ſcales; exceeding in proportional ſize th 
of any other known ſerpent; thoſe near the ridge of 
the back, in particular; meaſure three quarters of 
am inch in length; their diſpoſition is oiiquely 
backwards. Colour on the upper parts bluiſh, the 


black 
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black ſkin of the body appearing, as it were, to edge 
the ſcales with that colour; under parts bluiſh white, 
with extremely broad, brown, tranſverfe, bands, at 
intervals, ſo that the abdomen may be deſcribed 
either as brown with white bands, or vice verſa. Tail 
of moderate length, taper, round, and covered with 
hexagonal ſcales: native place unknown. —Coluber 
macrolepidotus, Shaw. 


Tux HORSESHOE VIPER. 

COLOUR livid, ſpotted with brown, with a re- 
verſed lunulated band on the hind part of the head. 
Abdominal ſcuta 2g2, ſubcaudal ſcales 94. s 

This ſpecies receives its trivial name from a Jarge 
arched brown ſpot on the hind head, ſomewhat ſha- 
ped like a horſe-ſhoe. It is of a livid colour with 
brown ſpots; having creſcent-ſhaped brown ſpots on 
the top of the head, and a tranſverſe brown bar be- 
tween the eyes. It inhabits America, In the royal 
cabinet at Paris there is a ſpecimen which reſembles 
a good deal the horſe-ſhoe viper, as deſcribed by 
Linnæus; it differs in the numbers of plates, and mea- 
ſures one foot ten inches long, of which the tail is 
four inches and a half. The top of the head has nine 
large ſcales in four rows: the back ſcales are rhombic 
and plain, . 9 99 f 

Sy nonymes. — Coluber hippocrepis, Linn. and 
mel. Natrix hippocrepis, Laur. Fer a cheval, Ency. 
meth. and Cepede. Viper hippocrepis, Ency. Lond. 


Tax VIPER or MINERVA. _ 
GLAUCOUS, with a brown band down the back, 
and three on the bead, Abdominal ſcuta 238, ſub. 


caudal ſquamæ 90. 


The ſerpent vas by the Greeks dedicated to Mi- 


nerva, the Goddeſs, of Wiſdom, as one of the em. 


blems of Prudence. Around her ſtatues and altars, 
in the churatter of patroneſs and protettreſs of their 
Vol. XII. No, 162. 4P city, 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF 
20 „the figures of ferpemts were fculptured by the 
enians. A ſerpent having efcaped, which was 
* Kept in their citadel, was confidered by them as an 
Ben of the anger of the goddeſs. It was probably 
t record this ſuperſtitious fancy, that Linneus ap. 
the trivial name here 'employed for this 
ies, though, as to the particular ſpecies really 
dedicated to Minerva by the ancient Greeks, it would 
be vain to conjeAure, 

Length about a foot and a half: thickneſs greater 
"than that of a ſwan-quill. Colour glaucous, with a 
broad longitudinal brown band down the back, and 
three longitudinal bands on the head, two of which paſs | 
—_— the eyes. Head oblong, ovate, convex, and 

eyes lane : tail flender, and meaſuring about 
'a third of the ele length : on each fide the body, 
towards the tail, is a narrow duſky line : the ſcales 
on the whole animal are ſmooth, Native of the Eaſt 
Indies and South America. | 

Synohymes.—Coluber ee Linn. and mel. 
Serpent de Minerve, Ency. meth. Couleuvre de 

Minerve, Cepede. Viper of Minerva, Eacy. Lond. 


2119; Tux CINEREOUS VIPER. 
CINEREOUS, with white abdomen, tail reticu- 
lated above with brown, and lineated tranſyerſely 
beneath. Abdominal ſcuta 200, ſubcaudal ſquame1g7. 
Habit of C. natrix. Length about two feet. Head 
e, convex : eyes large, lips marked by tranſverlc 
ſtripes; trunk covered by nineteen rows of 
all ſm6oth ſcales: abdomen white, and lightly an- 
lar. Tail more than a third of the whole > lengtb; 
ttifh beneath, with the ſcales 'edged with brown 
above, and appearing reticulated, and tranſverſely li- 
neated beneath. Inhabits South America and India. 
' Synonymes.—Coluber cinereus, Linn. and Gmc 
-"Cendtt, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Cinercous viper, 


"om Lond. | was 
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Tax GREEN VIPER, wo. 
ENTIRELY green, . Abdominal ſcuta 217 ſubr 
2. 


. er bright greens, ra 
he whole body of this viper is bright green, ray 
ther. brighter on the belly than the hack. The 
top of the head has nine large ſcales in four rows; 
the back ſcales are oval and ſmopth; the jaws have 
no poiſon fangs A ſpecimen in the royal Paris ca- 
biget is twenty-bx inches and three, quarters long, 
of which the tail js liule more than ſeven inches. Ac- 
cording to the Syſtema Nature it is found in Surinam. 
 Synonymes.—Coluber viridiſſimus, Linn, and Cel. 
Vert, Ency. meth. and Cepede. Greeneſt viper, Ency. 
Lond. Blue- green ſnake, S hau. Floſculus, Scha, uy 
t. 67. f. 1, f, f 


3 Tus MUCOUS VIPER. 

CQLOUR. hlyiſh, pale beneath, and lips ſtriped 
tranſverſely with black ; bead angular. Abdamina] 
ſcuta 200, ſubcaudal ſquamez {$2 TDD 

This is one of a vaſt number of ſpecies which 
were firſt deſcribed by the great Linnzuy from dif- 
ferent cabinets, and is ſaid ta inhabit India and South 
America. It is bluiſh, particularly the bead, which 
is peculiarly angular, by the prominepce of the two 


lides of the jaws behind the eyes, which are large. 
The ſcales on the lips are marked with ſmall black 
ſtreaks. The upper ſurface of the body is cloyded 
with oblique ſtreaks. | 

The ſpecimen deſcribed by Linnæus was little more 
than a foot in length but Dr. Ruſſel has favoured us 
with a deſcription of one of a different colour and 
larger ſize, which he examined in Bengal: The bead 
is proportionably ſmall, ſcarcely broader than the 
neck, ovate, depreſſed, hut towards the roſtrum com- 
preſſed. Beſides the uſual laminæ, there are eight 
or ten, of various ſhapes, on each fide of the hind 
head. The firſt pair, orbicular, between the noſtrils ; 
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the next pair, irregularly ſquare, The ſhield-form 
laminæ, between the eyes, rather broad above; the 
lateral laminz, conical; the two poſterior laminæ, 
irregular hexagons; the mouth, 'wide; the jaws 
nearly of equal length; the upper jaw a little divided. 
The teeth numerous, ſmall, reflex; two palatal rows 
in the upper jaw, and one marginal. The eyes late- 
ral, large, orbicular, prominent. The noſtrils near 
the point of the roſtrum, ſmall, but gaping. The 
neck covered with ſcales, ſmall, oval, ſmooth, im- 
bricate ; the back, carinated ; the fides, a little com- 
. preſſed ; the ſcales ſub-rhomboidal ; but four rows 
on the upper part of the back are either carinated 
or ſtriated. The length, five feet four inches, The 
tail, taper, ſmall, ſharp-pointed, The cheeks, and 
ſides of the throat, are of a pale fleſh or whitiſh co- 
lour, ſtreaked tranſverſely with .black lines. The 
Jugular ſcuta are of a yellowiſh white, each having a 
lackiſh ſpot on the fides. The head, neck, and parc 
of the trunk, are of a dull yellowiſh-olive, variegated 
by tranſverſe black lines and ſpots, joined together, 
which become blacker, or more conſpicuous, as they 
approach the tail. Half the abdominal ſcuta are of 
a dull white, ſtrewed with duſky ſpots; but the infe- 


rior edge of each ſcale is of a purpliſh black. The 


edges of the ſcales on the tail being black, make it 
appear as if regularly checkered : the ſub-caudal 
ſquamæ have the like appearance, but they are of 2 
greeniſh yellow. It had 1299 abdominal ſcuta, and 
121 ſub-caudal ſquame; and, by the natives in 
India, is called ſeri potoo, Chickens bitten by this 
ſnake ſhewed no ſigns of poiſon; they ſuffered pain, 
but the parts about the bite did not change colour, 
and the birds were not viſibly diſordered. It is a 
_ common ſnake at Vizagapatam; and is ſometimes 
found of a much larger fize than the ſubje&t here 
| Synonymes,—Coluber mueoſus, Linn. it 
Fenn an 


A 
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Natrix mucoſa, Laur. Muqueux, Ency. meth. and 
Gepede, Jeripotoo, Ruſſel, Slimy viper, Ency. 


Tas DOMESTIC VIPER. 


GREY, ſpotted with brown, with a double black 
{pot between the eyes. Abdominal ſcuta 845, ſub- 
caudal ſcales 94. | n 

This ſpecies is a natiye of Barbary, where it is ſaid 
to be in a manger domeſtic, being very common in 
the houfes of the inhabitants, and conlidered as a 


perfectly harmleſs, and even uſeful, inmate, deſtroy- . 


ing the ſmaller kind of noxious animals. In its ge- 
neral appearance it is allied to the horſeſhoe viper, 
being of a pale grey colour, ſpotted with brown ; its 
principal mark of diſtinction being a double black 
ſpot between the eyes. | 


£ Synonymes.—;Coluber domeſticus, Gmel. Serpent 


domeſtique, Ency. meth. and Cepede, Domeſtic viper, 
Eng. Lond. * * dl 


SEBA's VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 272, ſubcaudal ſquame 70. 


A very large and elegant clouded ſerpent, firſt de- 
icribed by Seba. It is harmleſs, 


Synonymes.—Coluber Sebæ, Gmel. from Gron. 
and Seba ii. t. 199. f. 2. Seba's viper, Ency. Lond, 


Tux CENCHOA VIPER. 


SLENDER whitiſh ſnake, with tranſverſe thom- 


boidal brown bands, and ſubgloboſe head. Abdo- 
minal ſcuta 210, ſubcaudal ſcales 124. 

A remarkable ſpecies, growing ſometimes to the 
length of three or even four feet, yet ſcarcely ex- 
ceeding the thickneſs of a ſwan-quill, The head is 
very large, and nearly globular : the neck extremel 
thin: tail very long, meaſuring near a third part of 
the whole animal, and gradually tapering to the ex- 
tremity. Colour white or yellowiſh, marked through- 
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aut the whole upper part from head to the end of the 
tail, with numerous tranſverſe rhomboidal bars or 
N of brown, the points deſcending on each ſide. 


nhabits America, and feeds on worms and ants. 
Synonymes.—Coluber cenchaa, - Linn. and Gmel. 
Cenchoail, Scha and Bemare. Cenco, Ency. meth, 
and Cepede. Viper cenchoa, Ency. Lond, 


Tux MOCKING VIPER, 


FORM lender; colour green, with a long ſharp 
ſnout, and a yellow line on each fide the belly. Ab. 
dominal ſcuta 192, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 167. 
Ibis viper is readily diſtinguiſhable from all the 
otber ſpecies hitherto known, by the peculiar length 
of is muzzle. The top of the head has nine large 
ſcales in four rows. The upper jaw is much elon- 
gated, into a four-ſided projecting ſnaut; having a 
{mall borny prominence of one piece at the extremity, 
which ſeems plaited. Cateſby deſcribes this ſnout as 
a kind of cock-noſe ; from which probably Linnzus 
aſſumed the trivial name myfer:zans, which ſignifies 
„ mocking or contemptuous.” The lower jaw is 
broader and much ſhorter than the upper, and is 
rounded at the end. The eyes are large and round. 
Both jaws have a number of ſtrong ſharp teeth; but, 
— to Gronavius, there are no poiſon fangs, 
and Cateſby ſays that it is not dangerous; yet Lin- 
næus marked it as venomous, a miſtake which has 
very juſtly been correded by Dr. Gray, in his inge- 
nious/paper.on the ſubjeft of Amphibia, read before 
the royal ſociety. The under ſurface of the head is 
whitiſh ;* and all the other parts of the body are 
uſually greeniſh, having four narrow whitiſh lines on 
each fide. extending to the end of the tail, and two 
| ſuch on the belly; though its colours ſeem ſubjeft to 

conſide rable variation. | | 
The back ſcales are rhombic and plain. The body 
is ſlender in proportion to its length, and the _ 
| | e 
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Jeſs than balf the length of the body. The ſpecimen 
in the royal cabinet is four feet nine inches in len 
of which the tail is one foot eleven inches, 
ſome parts of the body is only about half 
in diameter. M1: 
This viper has been ſaid to feed on rats: but, al- 
though its throat and ſtomach are certainly ſuſceptible 
of conſiderable diſtention, like thoſe of other ' ſer« 
pents, we can hardly conceive it capable of ſwallow- 
ing the ſmalleſt rats, or even mice. It more proba- 
bly feeds on beetles and other inſeRs ; -which indeed 


Cateſby informs us conſtitute its principal prey, aud 


for taking which it is well fitted, as it chiefly frequents 
trees, concealed under their leaves, and twiſted round 
their branches, among which it can glide with great 
quickneſs. It never attacks mankind, | 

The mocking viper inhabits Ceylon, Guinea, Ca- 
rolina, and other warm countries. Dr. Ruſſel faw 
an individual of this ſpecies on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, which he deſcribes as follows: The head 
much broader than the neck, oblong depreſſed above, 
rounded on the ſides, then compreſſed, and con- 
tracted at the eyes, protruding into a long, ſtraight, 
angular, pointed roſtrum, which reſembles the beak 
of a bird, with a ſmall, ſoft, obtuſe, reflex, pro- 
ceſs, at the extremity. The occiput is covered with 
fub-orbicular, imbricate, ſcales; the crown and roſ- 
trum with eleven lamine: the two anterior of which 
are pyramidal, rounded at the baſe; the' next pair 
nearly of the ſame form, but larger; next, a ſmall 
pair triangular: the central lamina between the eyes 
{patula-form, thofe on the ſides conical; the poſte- 
rior pair ſemi-cordate. The mouth wide, the upper 
jaw a little longer than the lower, the ſcale in ' 

not emarginate. The teeth reflex, flender, ſharp; 
the anterior in both jaws leſs cloſe, thicker, and 
longer; a marginal and two palatal rows in'the upper 
jaw. The eyes lateral, large, oval, prominent; of 
: a golden 
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a golden colour. The noſtrils ſmall ; on the fide of 


the roſtrum near the apex. The trunk fomewhat 
triangular, the back being ſlightly carinated, the ſides 
declining, the abdomen flatuſn. The ſcales linear- 
lanceolate, looſely ſet on the neck and fore part of 
the trunk, but on the reſt cloſely imbricate. The 
ſcales on the ridge of the back, and thoſe next the 
ſeuta, are rounder or ovate. The length four feet 
6x inches, of which the tail comprehended one foot 
ten inches. The eircumference of the neck three- 
fourths of an inch, the thickeſt part of the trunk litile 
exceeding an inch and a half. The tail round, re- 
markably long and ſlender, covered with ovate, im- 
' bricate, ſcales, ſharp-pointed, and ſo ſmall near the 
end, that it is difficult to count the ſub-caudal ſqua- 
mz. The colour :;—The head has the appearance 
of being covered with green velvet, with a yellow 
ſtreak on each cheek ; the reſt, including the neck, 
the trunk, and the tail, is of a yellowiſh graſs-green, 
when the animal is at reſt; but when provoked, the 
neck and part of the trunk ſwells; and the ſcales, 
which there lie looſer, ſeparating from each other, 
diſcover the white interſtitial ſkin, and ſome very 
dark ſcales, hardly obſerved before, which, together 
with the white and black edges of ſome of the 
other ſcales, produce a beautiful variegation: the 
green, however, predominating. When the infla- 
tion ceaſes, or the animal dies, the ſcales fall again 
cloſe together, and. the -uniform green colour takes 
place. From the throat to the anus, on each fide 
of the belly, runs a yellowiſh. white fillet, which, be- 
coming of a deeper yellow, is continued along part 
of the tail; two narrower fillets, of a bright yellow 
colour, run along the middle of the abdominal ſcuta, 
but are not continued on the tail. The ſcuta and 
ſquamæ are of a light yellowiſh green, This ſnake is 
very common about Vizigapatam, and in the circars, 
as well as in the Carnatic. It is often found on yuy 
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and is ſaid to attack paſſengers, aiming particularly 
at the eyes. Its bite on chickens, tried repeatedly by 
Dr. Ruſſel, produced nb other effekt than paint Phe. 
number of ſub- caudal ſquamæ in this ſnake? varies 
conſiderably in different 'ſubjetts : the number of 
ſcuta is more conſtant. It may further be remarked, 
that, from its extreme ſlendernels, the tail is often 
found mutilated; ?: 5 i net 1H 
 Synonymes—Coluber myQerizans, Linn. and Gmel, 
C. ſubcæruleus, Bodd. Natrix myRerizans, :Laur. 


Bluiſh-· green ſnake, Cateſby;+ Nez retrouſſe, Ency. 


meth. Naſique, Cepede. Long-ſnouted ſnake, Shaw. 
Mocking viper, Ency. Lond. M129 
' Gmelin notes the following varieties of this ſpecies, 
in the laſt edition of the Syſtema Nature. 

1. Matrix flagelliformis, or whip-like natrix viper, 
of . Laurenti, The Serpens murina, or mouſe-eating 


ſerpent, of Seba. ld , 


2. Natrix majus vireſcente, or green natrix viper, 
of Laurenti. The Anguis viridis, or green ſnake, of 


Cate ſby. | 
0 To theſe we may add, | 
g. The Green ſharp-ſnouted Serpent of Seba, ſo 
nearly allied to the mytterizans as tg be ſcarcely diſ- 
tinguiſhable, but ſeems to have a ſomewhat large1 
head in proportion, and to be rather leſs ſlender in 
the body. Native, according to Seba, of Java; of 
a beautiful graſs-green colour, with a yellow lateral 
line at the edges of the abdomen, as in the myQeri- 
zans. Length about three feet: head covered in 
front with very large ſcales, and ſharp-pointed, the 
upper jaw projecting conſiderably beyond the lower: 
tail long and ſlender, —Coluber naſutus, Shaw. Ser— 
2 viridis ore acuminato ex Java, Aſpidis ſpecies, 
eba. | 
4. The Purpuraſcent Snake, which 'is violaceous- 
green, with a pale line on each fide the abdomen. 
Abdominal ſcuta 212, ſubcaudal ſcales 182. It ex- 
VoI. XII. No. 162. 4Q tremely 
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tremely reſembles the naſutus and mydcterizans in 
general habit, except in the pointed ſnout, the 
head in this being of an ovate form, with a mode- 
rately tapering, but not pointed, upper jaw. The 
colour is an obſcure green, with a very ſtrong caſt 
of violet purple: the ſkin about the neck and back 
appearing and forming in ſome parts a kind of reti- 
cular variegation as in the ahetulla, mycterizans, &c. 
On each fide the abdomen is a white or whitiſh-yel- 
low ſtripe, and in ſome ſpecimens two other ſtripes 
of ſimilar colour paſs along the middle of that part. — 
C. purpuraſcens, Shaw. Serpens canora purpurca 
Czcuba, Seba. 

5. Botla paſſerikt, with 174 abdominal ſcuta, and 
148 ſubcaudal ſquamæ. 

This variety, deſcribed and figured in Dr. Ruſſel's 
work on Indian Serpents, differs from the above in 
the colour of the under parts, which, inſtead of be- 
ing green, are of a cinereous pink-colour, elegantly 
freckled with numerous minute black and yellowiſh 
dots, the margins of the ſcuta being edged with dull 
yellow : the ſkin of the neck alſo, when the animal 
15 irritated, exhibits, by the dilatation of the ſkin on 
that part, a beautiful variegation of black and white 
reticular marks, which diſappear when ac reſt. The 
head is conſiderably thicker than the neck, oblong, 
depreſſed above, rounded on the ſides, and contratt- 
ing at the eyes, is lengthened into a long, ſtraight, 
angular, pointed, roſtrum, which reſembles the beak 
of a bird, with a ſmall, ſoft, obtuſe, reflex, procels, 
at the extremity. The occiput is covered with ſub- 
orbicular imbricate ſcales; the crown and roſtrum 
with eleven lamine ; of which the two anterior are 
pyramidal, rounded at the baſe; the next pair nearly 
of the ſame form, but larger; next a {wall pair ſub- 
triangular; the central lamina between the eyes ſpa- 
tulate, thoſe on the ſide conical; the poſterior pair 


ſemi-cordate. The mouth wide; the upper Jaw f 
ittle 
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little longer than the lower. the ſcale in front not 
emarginate. The teeth reflex, ſlender, ſharp; the 
anterior, in both jaws, leſs cloſe, thicker and lon- 
ger; a marginal row, in the upper jaw, and two 
palatal rows. The eyes lateral, large, oval, promi- 
nent, of a golden colour. The noſtrils ſmall, 'on 
the fide of the roſtrum near the apex. The trunk 
ſomewhat triangular; the ſcales linear-lanceolate, ex- 
cept on the carina of the back, and in the row on 
each ſide of the ſcuta, where they are broad-oval, 
On the neck and fore part of the trunk they are looſe, 
and only contiguous; on the reſt cloſe, imbricate. 
The length four feet one inch; the circumference 
of the neck one inch and a quarter; that of the 
trunk, where thickeſt, two and a half. The tail round, 
very ſlender, covered with ovate imbricate ſcales, ta- 
pers to a ſharp point. The head ſeems as if covered 
with green velvet; the lips and ſides of the throat of 
a deep yellow. The trunk and tail of a freſh graſs- 
green, with a white fillet interſeQed by orange lines, 
running along the edge of the ſcuta, on each fide of 
the anus, and down half the tail along the edge of 
the ſub-caudal ſquamæ. The ſcuta and ſquamz are 
of a cineritious colour, blended with a faint pink, 
freckled elegantly with minute black and and duſky- 
vellow dots, while the inferior margins of the ſcuta, 
tinged with a dark yellow, form a ſucceſſion of tranſ- 
verſe convex fillets. This ſnake is very ferocious, 
elevating its head and neck like the cobra de capello, 
opening the mouth wide, hiſſing furiouſly, and ſnap- 
ping at every thing oppoſed to it. Its bite, however, 
on chickens, produced no other bad effett than pain, 
which ſoon ceaſed ; and though the upper fore teeth 
may ſometimes be miſtaken for fangs, it certainly 
poſſeſſes no poiſonous organs —Ruſſel, Pl. 1g. 

6. Paſſeriki Pam, with 178 abdominal ſcuta and 
166 ſubcaudal ſquamæ, is another variety deſcribed - 
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by Dr. Ruſſel. It differs in having the abdomen of 
a pale green. i 


Tax SKY-BLUE VIPER. 


COLOUR cæruleſcent; head pointed, belly flat. 
Abdominal ſcuta 215, ſubcaudal ſquame 170. 

Although this viper has more ſcuta and ſquamæ 
than perhaps any other of the genus, it is by no means 
one of the largeſt. The ſize of the plates varies 
much, not only in reſpect to the different ſpecies, but 
according to age or ſex in different individuals of 
the ſame ſpecies. Hence two ſerpents may have the 
ſame number of plates, both large and ſmall, without 
being of the ſame length, or even having the ſame 
proportions between the total length and that of the 
tail. 

The whole upper ſurface of the body of this ſpe- 
cies is covered by plain ſcales, of a bluiſh colour, 
without ſpot. The head is of a pointed form, and 
a leaden colour. It is ſaid to inbabit South America 
and India. | a 
Synonymes. — Coluber cæruleſcens, Linn. and 
Gmel. Natrix cæruleſcens, Laur. Bluatre, Ency. 
2 and Cepede. Bright ſky- coloured viper, Ency. 
Lond. | 


7 


Taz ARGUS VIPER. 


GROUND colour cheſnut brown, yellow beneath, 
and banded above by tranſverſe rows of ocellated 
red ſpots. | 

Linnæus, relaxing from the ſtrictneſs of his gene- 
ral rule, has admitted this ſnake into the Syſtema 
Nature, though he knew not the number of its ſcuta 
and ſquamæ, which he ſeems to have conſidered as 
the moſt important of all points in the hiſtory of ſer- 
pents: it indeed forms a very uſeful addition to the 
general character, and ſhould never be negleQed 


where it can be aſcertained ; but can hardly be con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered as the only, or even the chief, mark of dil- 
tinction. 

The Argus viper is a large and elegant ſpecies, 
meaſuring, according to Seba, its firſt deſcriber, 
above five feet in length, and being of a moderate 
thickneſs in proportion. The head is large, flattiſh, 
covered in front with ſmall ſcales, and ſo very pro- 
tuberant on each fide at the hind part as to appear 
heart-ſhaped, or rather bilobate: the teeth large 
and ſtrong. The whole upper ſurface of the animal 
is of a duſky cheſnut colour, the ſcales being ſmall, 
ovate, and each marked by a white ſpeck; while 
the body is beautifully marked from bead to tail by 
numerous tranſverſe rows of round ocellated red ſpots, 
ſurrounded by a white iris and by an exterior red 
one: the number of theſe ocellated ſpots in each 
row 1s about ſeven or eight. The under part, or 
abdomen, is of a pale yellow colour: the ſcuta broad 
in proportion to the body; the tail moderately ſlen- 
der, tapering to a point, and ſeemingly meaſuring 
about a fifth of the whole length. Native of Arabia. 
The appearance of the head ſeems ſtrongly to indi- 
cate a poiſonous ſpecies. | 

Synonymes.—Coluber Argus, Gmelin's Linn. and 
Seba 11. t. 103. f. 1. Natrix Argus, Laur. Argus, 


Ency. meth. and Cepede. Eye-Ipotted viper, Ency. 
Lond. 


Tux GUINEA ARGUS. 


CHESNUT- coloured, with ocellated brown ſpots, 
and yellow abdomen. 

Colour pale cheſnut, beautifully marked with 
hve alternating rows of round ocellated ſpots, thoſe 
of the middle range being the largeſt, and of a blackiſh 
brown, the lateral ones of a paler or more rufous 
brown: abdomen yellow, with ſmall ſcattered rufous 
ſpots. Head covered with ſmall ſcales: tail tapering 


to a moderately ſlender tip. Native, according to 
Seba, of Guinea, and a rare ſpecies, 


Synonymes, 
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Synonymes.—Coluber ocellatus, Shaw. Serpens 
Guineenſis rariſſima, Argus dicta, Seba it, t. 23. f. 1. 


Tux CHIAMETLA VIPER. 


BLUE above, yellow beneath, every ſcale marked 
with a white fpot. 
This, which is deſcribed and figured by Seba, is a 
highly beautiful ſpecies, meaſuring about ſour feet 
and a half in length, and having nearly the ſame ge- 
neral proportions with the common Engliſh viper, 
except that the head is larger. The colour of the 
whole animal above is a beautiful vivid blue, each 
ſcale being marked in the middle by a white ſpot: 
along the ſides is a row of moderately diſtant black 
ſpots with white centres: the head is covered with 
large fcales, and is unſpotted, as is alſo the thinneſt 
part of the tai], where the blue is more intenſe than 
on the other parts: the under part of the animal is of 
a yellowiſh-white, and in a ſmaller ſpecimen figured 
in the ſame work the abdomen is of an orange-colour. 
This ſpecies is a native of South America and the 
Weſt-Indian iſlands: uncertain whether poiſonous 
or not. Coluber chiametla, Shaw, from Seba ii. 
t. 61. f. 1. and t. 36. f. 4. | 


Tas LARGE JAVA VIPER. 


COLOUR grey, head ſtriped with blue, body 
croſſed by blue ſtripes with gold-coloured edges. 
Abdominal ſcuta 312, ſubcaudal ſquame gg. 

This remarkable ſerpent is deſcribed by Mr. 
Wurmb, in the Memoirs of the Batavian Society for 
the year 1787. It grows to the length of nine feet, 
and is principally ſeen in the rice-felds of Java; 
but it is added, that thoſe which are found in the 
higher and more wooded ſituations arrive at a far ſu- 
perior ſize, ſo as to become dangerous from their 
ſtrength alone, devouring not only rats, birds, &c. but 
even lome of the larger animals, which cannot always 


eſcape 


1 
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eſcape their purſuit. The head of this ſnake is large 
and flat, and covered, as in the major part of this 
genus, wich large ſcaly plates: the mouth is furniſhed 
with double rows of ſharp teeth, but is deſtitute of 
fangs, the animal not being of a poiſonous nature. The 
iris of the eye is yellow: the upper part of the head 
grey mixed with blue: from behind the eyes pals two 
deep-blue ſtripes to the upper part of the neck, where 
they unite into an arch about an inch beyond the 
head: a third ſtripe of the ſame colour proceeds from 
the ſnout to the occiput, where it divides into two, 
and ſurrounds a yellow ſpot-marked with a few blue 
ſpeck. The upper part of the body is divided, as it 
were, into ſquares reſembling a kind of lattice-work, 
formed by ſtripes of bright-blue with gold- coloured 
edges: the middle parts of the ſquares being of a 
grey colour, with changeable reflections of yellow, 
blue, and green: towards the ſides the grey colour 
is of a lighter or paler caſt, as well as on the tail, 
where the ſquares are ſmaller than on the back: each 
{ide of the body is alſo marked by a row of white 
ſpots, ſituated at the croflings of the blue ſtripes. 
This ſuperb ſpecies is called in Java by the title of 


oular-ſawa, or rice-field ſnake. —Coluber Javanicus, 
Shaw, 8 


TE THICK-HEADED VIPER. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 193, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 77. 
Cepede has given this name to a non-deſcript ſpeci- 
men in the royal cabinet, on account of its head be- 
ing conſiderably thicker than the fore-part of its 
body. The head has nine large ſcales in four rows; 
and the jaws have no poiſon fangs. The back ſcales 


are oval and plain, The upper ſurface of the body 


appeared to be dark coloured, with tranſverſe bars 
of a lighter colour ; but the ſpecimen was too much 
Injured, by the ſpirits in which it is kept, to allow 
a more particular deſcription of its colours. It is 
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two feet five inches and a half long, of which the 


tail 1s five inches and a quarter, and ends in a very 
Tharp point. It inhabits America.—Groſle-tete, Cepede. 

All the remaining ſpecies are collected from Dr. 
Ruſſel's ſplendid work on Indian ſerpents. The firſt 
four of which, as they frequent the water, are claſſed 
by Dr. Shaw in the genus Hydrus, adopted from 
Schneider. The reſt, being lately diſcovered by Dr. 
Ruſlel on the coalt of Coromandel, and not having 
received ſpecific names, we ſhall put down as called 
by the natives in the language of the country, with 
their deſcriptions by that ingenious writer. 


Tur DARK-BLUE WATER-VIPER. 


PREVAILING colour blue ; abdomen yellowiſh, 
with a blue line in the middle. Abdominal ſcuta 159, 
{ubcaudal ſquamæ 5g. 

The head is ſmall, but a little broader than the 
neck, ovate, obtuſe, depreſſed, covered with ten la- 
mine. The firſt two perforated by the noſtrils; next 
a ſolitary, oval, laminz ; the ſecond pair orbicular 
the two lateral, between the eyes, conical; the cen- 
tral ſhield-form, with a point; the laſt pair ſemi-cor- 
date. The mouth middle ſize; the jaws nearly equal. 
The teeth ſmall, reflex; a marginal and two palatal 
rows above. The eyes large, oval. The noſtrils ſmall, 
not diſtant. The trunk round ; the ſcales ovate, ci- 
late, imbricate ; but on the belly orbicular. Length 
one foot eight inches; the circumference of the neck, 
near the head, hardly exceeds one inch and a quarter; 
of the thickeſt part of the trunk, ſeldom more than 
two inches and a quarter. The tail very ſhort and 
ſmall, tapers to a ſharp point, ſornewhat carinated on 
the back, and compreſſed on the fides. The colour 
a very dark changeable blue, without ſpots. The 
three orders of ſquamæ nearelt the belly, together 
with the ſcuta, are of a whitiſh yellow; the ſcuta and 
ſquamæ are divided in the middle by a dark _ 

Erie line. 
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line. This ſnake was caught in the lake of Anka- 
pilly, in one of the traps employed for catching cels. 
It is regarded by the natives as harmleſs. 

Synonymes. — Hydrus atrocæruleus, Shaw. H. 
enydris, Schneider. Mutta pam, or ally pam, Ruſſel, 
Pl. 30. 


Tus CINEREOUS WATER VIPER. 


ASH-coloured, the abdomen tinged with yellow; 
ſnout truncated. Abdominal ſcuta 144, ſubcaudal 
ſquamæ 59. | 

Length near three feet and a half: thickneſs near 
the head about three inches : middle of the trunk four 
inches and a half. Head ſomewhat broader than the 
neck, yet appearing ſmall in proportion to the trunk: 
rather convex above, compreſſed on the fides, and 


projecting into a ſhort obtuſe or ſubtruncated ſnout, 


which is covered with ſmalliſh laminæ of various 
fizes : the remainder of the head, as well as of the 
whole upper parts, with ovate or ſuborbicular cari- 
nated ſcales, ſmalleſt on the head. Eyes ſmall and 
vertical: mouth not large: teeth cloſe ſet, not regu- 


lar, ſmall, and reflex; a marginal and two palatal 


rows in the upper jaw. Colour of the ſcaly part of 
the ſnout pale cinereous ; the reſt of the animal very 
deep grey or aſh-colour : abdomen tinged with yel- 
low: tail a little compreſſed, eight inches in length, 
moderately tapering, and terminating in an obtuſe 
point. Sent to Dr. Ruſſel from Ganjam in July 1788: 
and placed in this genus by Schneider from its habit 
and alliance with the preceding. It is harmleſs, not- 
withſtanding its formidable appearance. c 
Synonymes.— Hydrus cinereus, Shaw. H. ryn- 
chops, Schneid. Karoo bokadam, Nuſſ. Pl. 17. 


Tus FISHING VIPER. 


 BROWNISH-yellow, with rounded black ſpots 
Joined by connecting lines. Abdominal ſcuta, 452, 
lubcaudal ſquame 80. | 
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Length about two feet nine inches: circumference 
three inches and half: head rather broad, ovate, 
ſomewhat depreſſed, and laterally compreſſed ; co. 
vered with large ſcales: tail eleven inches in length, 
flightly carinated, tapering very gradually, and ter- 
minating ſharply. Head duſky ; reſt of the animal 

ellowiſh brown, with numerous round black ſpots 
Joined by narrow fillets regularly difpoſed in oblique 
rows, a few ſcales of light yellow being interſperſed: 
abdomen yellowiſh white, Native of India, fre- 
quenting wet paddy-fields, and commonly reckoned 
a water-ſnake : moves ſwiftly, and carries its head 
high, with a menacing air, in its progreſſion, but 
when provoked did not either hiſs or ſnap at a ſtick 
preſented to it : was net provoked to bite a chicken, 
though pecked ſeveral times by the animal: while it 
lay colled up, a chicken, properly ſecured, was laid 
upon it, but it continued quiet, without attempting 
to wreath round the chicken, or otherwiſe to annoy 
it; and, when the bird fluttered and ſtruggled to get 
looſe, the ſnake, as if afraid, crept away. It ſhould 


be remarked, however, that, in the courſe of this 


laſt experiment, the ſnake threw up a large fiſh, which 
appeared to have been but a ſhort time in the ſto- 
mach; fo that its forbearance might, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be owing to not being hungry; a circumſtance 
that ſuggeſted caution againſt haſty deciſion, But it 
certainly is not venomous, and does not appear 10 
be very iraſcible. | | 
Synonymes.— Hydrus piſcator, Shaw and Schnei- 
der. Neeli kaea, /iuſſel, Pl. gg. | 


Tux MARSH VIPER. 


BROW NISH-yellow, with brown rhombic ſpots 
and lines; belly ſhining white. Abdominal ſcuta 149, 
ſubcaudal ſquamæ 49. x 

Head broadiſh, oblong-ovate, depreſſed above, 


compreſſed on the ſides, covered with laminæ of 
| unuſual 
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unuſual forms; the pair between the noſtrils ſmall, 
oblong, curve, rounded in front; the next pair 
purſe-form; of the three between the eyes, the 
lateral laminæ, truncate cones; the middle, - oblong 
ſquare, acuminated ; the two larger behind, ſubcor- 
date ; ſeveral ſmall laminz on the occiput. The 
mouth large: the jaws protratted, and nearly of equal 
length. The teeth numerous, regular, ſmall, reflex ; 
a marginal and two palatal rows in the upper jaw : 
eyes ſub-oval, protuberant : noſtrils near the point of 
the roſtrum, open. The trunk round, ſwelling and 
diminiſhing regularly, covered with oblong-oval, ca- 
rinated, ſcales. Length two feet two inches. The 
colour a yellowiſh brown ; the back and fides thick 
ſet with rhomboidal ſpots, brown in the middle, with 
black borders; the ſpots growing fainter towards the 
tail. The ſcuta are of a bright mother-of- pearl; the 
tail is not ſpotted, and the ſub- caudal ſquamæ are of 
a reddiſh white. This ſnake is common; and is not 
by the natives reckoned pernicious. It uſually fre- 
quents damp grounds, or the borders of tanks; and 
grows to a much larger ſize than the one now de- 
{cribed. | 

Synonymes.— Hydrus paluſtris, Shaw. and Schneid. 
Paragoodoo, Ruf}. Pl. 20. 


WANAPA PAM. 


BLACK cheſnut, belly white. Abdominal ſcuta 
18a, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 38. 

Head oblong-ovate, covered with various la- 
minæ. The firſt lamina triangular, ſlightly emargi- 
nate: the firſt pair oblong, the margins perfo- 
rated by the noſtrils; the next pair ſimilar in form, 
buf rather ſmaller ; the middlemoſt of the three la- 
mine between the eyes bell-ſhape, the others conical ; 
the poſterior pair {emi-cordate. The mouth wide, 
the upper jaw projecting beyond the lower. The 
teeth numerous, ſmall, reflex; two palatal rows, and 
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one marginal, in the upper jaw. Tbe eyes diſtant, 
orbicular ; the noſtrils alſo diſtant, ſmall, on the mar- 
gins of the laminæ. The trunk round; the ſcales 
{mooth, ovate, imbricate ; the neck about as thick 
as a goole-quill; the body nearly equal, (tapering 
only a little near the tail,) hardly exceeding the ſize 
of a ſwan-quill. The whole meaſures fourteen inches; 
the tail only one inch and a half, round, very ſmall, 
and ſharp-pointed. Between the eyes are two bent 


black bands, and a third divides the ſemi-cordate la. 


minz of the head. The predominant colour of the 
runk is a light cheſnut ; but the trunk, as well as the 
fail, are elegantly variegated. From the head to the 
end of the tail runs a yellowiſh, white, dotted, fillet; 
arallel to which, on each fide, are two broader fil- 
ets, the one of a grey or aſh-colour, the other a bay; 
between the grey fillets are a number of tranſverſe 
bands, formed of ſmall, diſtin, oblique, black, lines. 
The ſcuta are of a dull pearl-colour. This ſnake 


was found at Vizagapatam; it is not common, and 


appears to be perſectly harmleſs. Upon repeated tri- 
als, it could not be provoked to bite a chicken. 


DAMEEN. 


ABOVE brown, beneath duſky yellow. Subcau- 
dal ſquamæ 120. The head broad-ovate, depreſſed; 
towards the roſtrum compreſſed, covered entirely with 
ſeventeen large and ſeveral ſmaller laminæ. The an- 
terior pair are perforated by the noſtrils, between 
which 1s interpoſed a pair broad oval ; behind theſe 
a pair conſiderably larger, forming together part of a 
circle: the three laminæ between the eyes, large, and 
of equal ſize: the lateral uiricular; the middle ſhield- 
form, acuminate : the next pair (in the uſual place 
of the ſemi-cordate laminæ) reſemble together a pair 
of woman's ſtays ; the others are moſtly ſquare-form. 
The mouth is wide; the jaws nearly equal in length; 
the teeth ſmall, numerous, reflex; a marginal and 

as palatal 
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palatal rows in the upper jaw. The eyes lateral, dif- 
tant, remarkably large. The noſtrils on the margin 
of the roſtrum very ſmall. The trunk round, imbri- 
cated with large rhomboidal ſcales; the tail round, 
taper, pointed. The colour a dark brown; and the 
poſterior edge of each ſcale being marked with a 
pencil of black lines, the whole appears variegated 
with numerous triangular black ſpots, regularly di- 
poſed. The ſcuta and ſquamæ were of a duſky yel- 
low, with ciliated margins of a dull-lead colour form- 
ing ſo many tranſverſe duſky bands. It is harmleſs. 


KARETTA. 


ABDOMINAL ſcuta 171, ſubcaudal ſquamæ 41. 
A harmleſs ſpecies, found at Hydrabad. 


NAUGEALLED KEAKA. 


ABOVE bluiſh, beneath yellowiſh-white. Ab- 
dominal Tcuta 138. 

Head ovate, depreſſed, covered with eleven la- 
mine, beſides ſeveral ſmall, ſmooth, ſcales. The 
mouth ſmall ; the lower jaw ſhorter than the upper: 
teeth ſmall, ſharp, reflex; a marginal and two pala- 
tal rows above. The eyes ſmall, orbicular; noſtrils 
cloſe to the roſtrum, ſmall, linear. The trunk round, 
nearly of equal thickneſs to within four inches of the 
anus, covered with cloſe, ovate, carinated, ſcales. 
Length, from the noſe to the anus, fourteen inches. 
The tail taper; a leaden or bluiſh caſt, with many 
ſmall, ſagitrate, ſpots, compoſed of greyiſh, duſky- 
yellow, and blackiſh, ſcales. The ſcuta yellowiſh- 
white. This ſnake was repreſented as venomous ; 
but its want of poiſoning organs ſhows the aſſertion 
to be a vulgar error. | 


PATZA TUTTA. 


BROW N, with black and white ſtreaks; belly 
yellow. Abdominal ſcuta 202, ſubcaudal ſquame gi. 
Head 
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Head ſmall, broader than the neck, ovate, de- 
preſſed, covered with various laminæ, of which the 
principal are ohe pair between the noſtrils; a ſecond 
ſomewhat larger, but fimilar in form; three between 
the eyes, the lateral purſe-ſhape, the middle one bell- 
form: the poſterior laminæ ſemi-cordate, truncate, 
The mouth wide ; the jaws unequal, the lower being 
conſiderably ſhorter. The teeth ſmall, ſharp, reflex; 
two palatal rows, and one marginal, in the upper jaw. 
; The eyes diſtant, lateral, large, orbicular ; the 2 
likewiſe lateral, large, gaping. The trunk round, 
cloſely ſet with very ſmall, ſmooth, ovate, ſcales, 
thoſe excepted near the ſcuta, which are orbicular, 
The length of the ſnake, one foot eleven inches; 
the tail very taper and ſharp pointed. The colour of 
the head, trunk, and tail, brown; but the neck and 
upper part of the trunk are decorated with about a 
ſcore of narrow, croſs, bands, compoſed of ſhort, 
black, and white, lines; behind theſe, a ſew other 
more obſcure bands are diſcernible, of reddiſh brown, 
interſperſed with white ; but the white in theſe 1s only 
the interſtiual ſkin, whereas in the former the ſcales 
are white. The orbicular ſcales neareſt the ſcuta 
are yellow; and the ſcuta have a pale yellowiſh caſt. 
The bite of this Inake, on the breaſt of a chicken, 
produced no dilcolouration of the ſkin, nor did the 
bird ſhow any ſymptoms of indiſpoſition. To ano- 
ther {nake of the ſame ſpecies, which appeared very 
active and lively, a pigeon and a chicken being pre- 
ſented ſucceſlively, he could not be provoked to bite 
either, but coiled himſelf very quietly between them. 


COLOUR brown, beneath whitiſh. Abdominal 
ſcuta 181, ſubcaudal ſquaniz 130.. 

The, head is covered with nine laminæ; the pair 
between the noſtrils oblong, truncate; the next pair 


larger, roundiſh; the central lamina, between the 
; | ; eyes, 
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eyes, very narrow, ſhield-form, acuminate ; the la- 
teral {ub-conical ; the poſterior pair ſub-conical, ob- 
yerted, truncate, with four ſmaller oblong laminæ on 
each (ide, The hind head covered with ſmall] orbi- 
cular ſcales. The mouth large; the upper jaw a lit- 
tle longer than the under: teeth ſmall, reflex; two 
palatal rows and one marginal in the upper jaw. The 
eyes large and oval: noſtrils large, open. The trunk 
is covered with ſinall linear-oval ſcales; but the mid- 
dle of the back is ſomewhat depreſſed, and the ſcales 
covering it are obovate; on the ſides of the ſcuta 
there are two rows of oval ſcales. The length three 
feet two inches; the tail very ſlender, particularly 
towards its ſharp point. The colour of the head and 
trunk a very dark brown, but the ſcales on the mid- 
dle of the back of a ſomewhat lighter brown; towards 
the ſcuta the abdominal oval ſcales are whitiſh, ſpot- 
ted with black, nearly to the middie of the trunk; 
on the remainder of the trunk theſe ſcales are of the 
ſame cineritious colour with the ſcuta. It is ſaid to 
grow to a much larger ſize, and chiefly to frequent 
trees. It had been killed on a tree in the ambaſla- 
dor's garden at Hyderabad. 


MEGA REKULA PODA. 
BODY yellow and blue, belly pearl-colour. Abs 


dominal ſcuta 222, ſubcaudal ſquame gg. 

In this beautiful ſpecies the head is covered with 
twelve principal laminæ, beſides ſeven of ſmaller 
ſize, The ſcales under the eye are white. The jaws 
of nearly equal length; teeth ſmall, numerous, re- 
flex; two palatal rows and one marginal in the upper 
Jaw. The eyes high, not large, orbicular, promi- 
nent; the noſttils near each other, very ſmall. The 
trunk round, ſwelling gradually from the neck io 
two inches and a half circumference, then tapering to 
the tail; the ſcales ovate, cloſe, imbricate. The 
length two feet three inches and a half, The tail very 

tapers 
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taper, terminates in a ſharp point. Colour of the 
head olive yellow, with a ſhort oblique bluiſh-black 
ſtreak behind each eye; two long ſtreaks of the fame 
colour, with two or three ovate rings between, adorn 
the neck, while two other ſtreaks croſs the throat ob- 
liquely. On the reſt of the neck, and part of the 
trunk, a faint pink is blended with the olive-yellow ; 
and a narrow thread of dark-blue, with white ſpots 
at the angles, runs waving along the back. But nei- 
ther the pencil, nor verbal deſcription, can convey 
an adequate idea of the elegant colouring of this 
ſnake, when provoked and ſwelling with rage; the 
colours inceſſantly fliding into each other, and vary- 
ing in brilliancy. The ſcuta and ſquamæ are of a 
pearl colour. This ſnake was found at Vizagapatam, 
It appeared fingularly alert in its movements, and 
ſnapped at every thing preſented to it. In preparing 
to attack, it wreathed its neck, and part of the trunk, 
into cloſe folds; and at the ſame time retraQting its 
head, preſented at a diſtance ſomething of the ap- 
pearance of a hooded ſnake. When it ſnapped, the 
body being more raiſed by aſſiſtance of the tail, the 
wreaths were rapidly unwreathed, and the head darted 
obliquely forward, with a motion ſo rapid, that the 
animal, without riſing from the ground, ſeemed to 
fly on his prey. In this manner it could unexpeRedly 
ſeize an object which in appearance lay far beyond 
its reach. A chicken intended for experiment hav- 
ing made its eſcape, was accidentally purſued into the 
chamber where the ſnake had been left at liberty, 
and was no ſooner perceived than the ſnake flew fu- 
riouſly at him, ſnapped ſeveral times as he paſſed, 
and ſoon ſeized and ſecured him, by wreathing round 
the body. In two minutes the bird was found dead, 
having been ſtrangled by the ſnake's tail, A ſecond 
chicken was attacked in like' manner, and, had he 
not been relieved in time, would have ſuffered the 
fame fate, He was bitten in ſeveral places, but with- 

out 
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out any conſequence, It was remarkable that, fero- 
cious as this ſnake appeared to be, he could not, 
when held in the hand, be provoked to bite a chicken 
repeatedly preſented to him. 


- KATLA TUTTA. 


OLIVE-yellow with black ſtripes; belly white, 
Abdominal icuta 188, ſubcaudal ſquame 55, 

Head covered with ten laminæ: the anterior emar- 
ginate ; the firlt pair perforated by the noſtrils; the 
next larger and roundiſh; the lateral laminæ of the 
three between the eyes conical, the middle lamina 
broad ſhield-form; the occipital pair ſemi-cordate. 
The mouth ſmall; the jaws nearly equal: teeth 
ſmall, regular; two palatal rows, and one marginal, 
in the upper jaw; ſome of the hinder teeth on each 
ſide longer than the others. The eyes ſmall, orbi- 
cular, prominent. The trunk round, about the ſize 
of a large gooſe-quill, and nearly of equal thickneſs. 
The ſcales ſmooth, ſub-orbicular, imbricate. Total 
length eight inches. The tail very taper, and ſharp- 
pointed. The colour approaches to an olive yellow. 
The head is ſingularly marked with three triangular 
black fillets, with waving white margins ;' the firſt, 
pointing to the noſtrils, extends to the eyes; the ſe- 
cond, ſpringing from the ſhield-form lamina, croſſes 
the ſemi-cordate, and is continued diverging to the 
throat; the third, broader than either of the other 
two, touches the ſemi-cordate laminæ, and diverges 
on the neck. Along the whole of the trunk and tail 
are about thirty-four tranſverſe fillets, with waving 
white margins, which continue to the end of the tail. 
The ſcuta of a pearl colour, The above deſcription 
was made from a living ſubje& found at Vizagapatam 
In 1788, which afforded an opportunity of attempting 
to make it bite chickens and pigeons; but, though 
freſh caught, and very lively, it could never be pro- 
voked to bite either; from the abſence, however, 
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of poiſoning organs, it may ſafely be pronounced 
harmleſs. Dr. Ruſſel was more particular in reſpe& 
ta this ſnake, as it frequently paſſes for the cobra 
monil; under which name it had been ſent to him in 
ſpirits from Ganjam, Maſulipatam, and other places, 
before he met with it alive. 


KATLA VYRIEN. 


BROWN of various ſhades, with ſome whitiſh 
bands. Abdominal ſcuta 234, ſubcaudal ſquame 87. 

This reſembles the preceding, the head being co- 
vered with ten laminæ, including that in front of the 
roſtrum: the anterior pair between the noſtrils 
roundiſh; the next pair larger, angular; the ſhield- 
form lamina ſhort, obtuſe; the lateral ſemi conical; 
the polterior pair, inverted cones. The month mid- 
dling ſize; the lower jaw ſhorter than the upper. 
The teeth ſmall, reflex; two palatal rows, and one 
marginal, in the upper jaw. The eyes lateral, or- 
bicular, prominent. The noſtrils very ſmat}, cloſe 
on the margin of the roſtrum. The back is cari- 
nated, the belly flat; the ſcales ſub-orbicular, ſmooth, 
cloſe, imbricate. The length one foot five inches. 
The tail is very ſmall, and terminates in a ſharp point- 
There is a yellow ſpot on the occiput, or beginning 
of the neck, but the reſt of the head, the neck, and 
part of the back, are of a dark brown colour, which, 
gradually growing lighter, becomes, in approaching 
the tail, of a yellowiſh brown. From the head to the 
Extre:nity of the tail there are about thirty-ſix tranl- 
verſe bands, in ſhape reſembling a dice-box ; they 
are of a duſky-ycllowiſh white, ſprinkled with brown 
dots. This make was ſent from Vellore, and ſup- 
poſed to be the cobra monil; but the want of pol- 
foning organs ſhewed it was not. | ; 
Ol chis ſpecies there is a variety in which the head is 
roundiſh, ſhort, obtuſe, and covered with nine laminæ. 
Abdominal ſcuta 245, ſubcaudal ſquame 82. The 528 

2 "200" | nearly 
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nearly of equal length. The trunk covered with 
ovate, cloſe, ſmooth, imbricate, ſcales; the back ca- 
rinated ; the belly flat. The length nine inches; 
thickneſs at the neck about that of a crow-quil]; and, 
about the middle, hardly exceeds the ſize of a gooſe 
quill : it tapers towards the tail, which meaſures one 
inch eight lines, and is exceedingly {lender and ſharp- 
pointed, The colour of the head pure yellow ; the 
trunk and the tail a dark brown, and, as in the pre- 
ceding, decorated the whole length by tranſverſe 
bands, of the ſhape of dice-boxes, but of a pale-yel- 
low, without intermixture of dark dots, except one 
middle dot on each ſcale next the ſcuta. The ſcuta 
are yellow like the bands. This alſo was {ent under 
the name of cobra oni, to which it is no more enti- 
ed than any of the preceding harmleſs ſerpents ſo 
named erroneouſly. 


HURRIAH. 


UPPER part black, with a longitudinal yellow 
ſtripe on each fide; belly white. Abdominal ſcuta 
145, ſubcaudal ſcuta 21, ſubcauda] ſquame 28. 

In this ſpecies the head is ſcarcely broader than 
the neck, ovate, obtuſe, dapreſſed; towards the 
roſtrum compreſſed. The lamine, in number ten, 
vary from the uſual forms. The firſt triangular ; the 
firſt pair perforated by the noſtrils; the ſecond ob- 
long oval ; the central lamina, between the eyes, 
obverſe-ovate; the lateral ſomewhat like creſcents 
the poſterior pair roundiſh, acuminate at top: ſome 
{maller laminæ on each fide. The mouth not wide; 
the jaws nearly equal. The teeth very ſmall, reflex; 
a marginal row in the upper jaw, and two palatal 


rows. 'The eyes Jateral, orbicular. The noftrils 


ſmall, round, near each other, The trunk round, 
nearly of equal thickneſs from the neck to the anus, 
covered with very ſmall ovate ſcales. The length 
fourteen inches; the tail meaſures three inches, and 
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is remarkable for the combination of ſcuta and 
ſquamæ like the bora. From the anus to the com. 
mencement of the ſquamæ it diminiſhes gradually; 
after which it tapers rapidly, and ends in a ſha 

int. The colour black, with a browniſh yelloy 
fillet on each fide the whole length. The ſcuta of a 
pearl white, 


LANGAHA, TE LANGAHA, 


ENERIC characters, Plates under the neck and 
IF belly, called abdominal ſcuta, as in the preced- 
ing genus; inſtead of the ſcales under the whole 
length of the tail, thoſe on the anterior part are ex- 
tended into rings, called caudal annuli; while thoſe 
on the poſterior part lie underneath only, as in the 
preceding genus, and are called terminal ſquane. 
We need ſay no more introduttory to a genus of 
which we have only a ſingle ſpecies. 


Taz MADAGASCAR LANGAHA. 


THE ſpecific character, as given by Dr. Shaw, is, 
& the upper jaw produced in form of a ſnout.” But, 
till other ſpecies are diſcovered, we cannot tell but 
this may be a generic character. Abdominal ſcuta 
184, caudal annuli 42. | 
This ſerpent appears to have been firſt deſcribed 
by Monſ. Bruguiere of the Royal Society of Mont- 
pellier, whoſe account of it is inſerted in the Journal 
de Phyſique for the year 1784. The length of the 
individual deſcribed was about two feet eight inches, 
and its greateſt diameter about ſeven lines. The bead 
is covered with large ſcales, but the ſnout, which is 
extremely long and ſharp, projecting to a conſidera- 
ble diſtance beyond the lower jaw, is covered with 
very {mall ſcales: the teeth, in ſhape and diſpoſition, 
relemble thoſe of a poiſonous viper. The ſcales on 
the upper parts of the body are rhomboidal, of a 
reddiſh colour, and each marked at the baſe 4 
ma 
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ſmall grey circle, with a yellow ſpot in the middle. 
The under parts are pale or whitiſh. The number of 
abdominal ſcuta, as well as of circles on the tail, is 
obſerved to vary, as is alſo the colour, which in one 
individual is violet, with darker coloured ſpecks on 
the back. The natives of Madagaſcar are ſaid to 
hold the langaha in great dread, conlidering it as a 
highly poiſonous ſerpent. 

Synonymes. — Langaha, Bruguiere and Cepede. 
Langaya naſuta, ſnouted langaya, Shaw. 


ANGUIS, Tas SNAKE. 


ENERIC charafter, The under ſurface, both 
of the body and tail, covered with ſquamz or 
ſcales ſimilar to thoſe on the back, 

The ſerpents of this genus are very different, in 
their external conformation, from thoſe which have 
been hitherto deſcribed. Inſtead of baving the un- 
der ſurface of their bodies covered by broad tranſ- 
verſe plates, and one row or two«of ſimilar plates 
on the under ſurface of the tail, they are every where 
covered by ſmall imbricated ſcales, like thoſe which 
are found on the backs of almoſt all the order of. 
ſerpents. However, in ſome of the ſpecies of this genus, 

the middle row of ſcales, of. the under ſurface of the 
body and tail, are ſenſibly larger than the reſt ; and, 
in ſyſtematic arrangement, the number of ſcales in 
that middle row are counted, as an aſſiſtant ſpecific 


character, ſimilar ſo far to the large plates in the 


preceding genera. The abdominal ſquamæ are called 
by Gmelin ſcutis, and the ſubcaudal ſcutellis. 

In the genera which have been already treated 
of, the edges of the large plates catch hold of the 
ground, or other ſurface on which the animals crawl, 
aſſiſting them to move forwards, but reſiſting any 
retrograde motion : but the ſpecies of the preſent 
genus, being deſtitute of theſe plates, can move 
backwards much more readily than moſt other ſer— 
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pents ; from which circumſtance, many of the ſnakes 
have been called amphiſbaenæ, which ſignifies able 
to craw| botb ways, by ſeveral travellers, and a good 
many have been tranſmitted from America and elſe. 
where, under that appellation; but that term ſeems 
better adapted for a genus of ſerpents in which the 
body is ſurrounded by rings, and to which, follow- 
ing Linnæus, we have excluſively appropriated that 
term. Yet, while ſnakes move more readily back- 
wards than vipers, their general motion forwards is 
not ſo ſwift, from their want of the ſcuta or plates; 
and Dr. Shaw has uſed the Engliſh title of flow worm 
to diſtinguiſh this genus. Again; as their eyes are 
all very ſwali and difficultly diſtinguiſhable, the ſnakes 
have been named blind ſerpents by feveral travellers: 
but this appellation, although in facit it is not appli- 
cable to any ſerpent with propriety, is betier fitted 
for the genus to which Linneus has given the name 
of Cecilia, on account of the exceſſive ſmallneſs and 
indiftinanelſs of their eyes, and which term has-that 
ſigniſication.ä— We have only to add, that the body 
is of a ſhorter and more uniformly cylindric form 
than in the genus Coluber, and the tail rather obtuſe. 
No poiſonous ſpecies of Anguis has yet been diſco- 
yered. 


Taz STRIATED SNAKE, 


BO D encircled with tranſverſe lines. Abdomi- 
nal ſquamæ 179, ſubcaudal 7; hence the tail muſt 
be very ſhort; but neither its ſize nor particular place 
of abode are noticed. It is ſaid however to inhabit 
all hot countries, and to afford many beautiful va- 
xieties. 

_  $ynonymes.—Anguis ſtriatus, Gmelin's Linn. A. 
lineis tranſverſalibus cinctus, Boddaert. Striped or 
Rriated ſnake, Ency. Lond. FALL, 


Tax 
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Tas SPECKLED SNAKE. 


GREENISH, ſpeckled with black. Abdominal 
ſquamæ 65, ſubcandal 32. 

Inhabits South America and. India. The trivial 
name is derived from the diſtribution of its colours, 
reſembling in ſome meaſure thoſe of the Pintado, or 
Guinea-fowl ; the upper parts of the body being of 
a greeniſh colour, with many longitudinal rows of 


black dots. In the Syſtem of Nature it is conſidered 


as allied to the Lacerta bipes. 

Synonymes.—Anguis meleagris, Linn. and Gmel. 
Serpens cecilia, ſeu ſcytale, Scha. Peintade, Ency. 
meth. Speckled flow-worm, Shaw. Guinea hen ſnake, 
Ency. Lond. | 

There are two varieties: one dotted with brown 
inſtead of black; the other with a very long tail: both 
from Laurent:. 


Tux VIPERINE SNAKE. 


BEAUTIFULLY variegated with pale brown, 


white, and yellow. Abdominal fquame 180, ſub- 
caudal 18. 
Diſcovered in Egypt by Haſſelquiſt; it inhabits 
other parts of Africa, and varieties of it are found 
in the Eaſt Indies, in Surinam, and in the iſland of 
Ceylon. From its name, indicating a reſemblance 
to the genus Coluber, it is probable that the middle 
ſcales of the belly and tail are broader than the reſt, 


as is ſaid to be the caſe with the A. jaculus, hereaſter 
to be deſcribed. 


 Synonymes. — Anguis colubrinus, Gmelin's Linn. 


— Ency. meth. and Cepede. Crafty ſnake, £ncy. 
nd. 


Tus MILIARY SNAKE. | 
COLOUR moſtly black, with numerous (pots of 


pale yellow. Abdominal ſquamæ 170, ſubcaudal 32. 


* In the countries near the Caſpian, this ſnake was 
oblerved 
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obſerved by Pallas: It has conſiderable reſemblance 
to the meleagris, of which Cepede thinks it may only 
be a variety. Length fourteen inches, of which the 
tail meaſured only two inches, and was about the 
thickneſs of a little finger. The head is grey, mixed 
with black ; the body black, with a great number of 
grey dots on the back, and whitiſh on the ſides. 
The tail is cylindrical, ſomewhat more ſlender than 
the body, and variegated with white. | 

Synonymes,—Anguis miliaris, Gmelin's Linn. Mil- 
let ſnake, Ency. Lond. 


Tres DART SNAKE. 


SPECIFIC charaQter, abdominal ſquamæ broad, 
in number 186, ſubcaudal 2g. 

This is a ſpecies which admits of many varieties. 
The one deſcribed by Linnæus, on the authority of 
Haſſelquiſt, is a native of Egypt, of a milky grey 
colour, mottled with black, and rather ſmall in ſize. 
That deſcribed and figured by Seba is much 4Harger 
and longer. It is a native of the Eaſt Indies, of a 
very ſmooth and ſhining appearance, like poliſhed 
marble, compounded of black, brown, and white. 
The abdominal ſquamæ, or ſcales, in this ſpecies, are 
much larger than in any other known individual of 
the genus, approaching almoſt to the ſize of the ſcuta 
or plates under the abdomen of the coluber. This 
ſnake is of the faſcinating kind ; feeds chiefly upon 
birds; and acquired its name of jaculus, or dart, 
from the velocity with which it ſeizes or darts upon 
its prey. 

Synonymes. — Anguis jaculus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Trait, Ency. meth. Dart ſnake, Ency. Lond. 


Tus SPOTTED SNAKE. 
YELLOW, ſpotted with black. Abdominal 
ſquamæ 200, ſubcaudal 12. 


In Paraguay and ſeyeral other countries of South 
eb America, 
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America, this ſpecies is known by the trivial name of 
miguel. Its ſcales are all ſmooth and bright. The 
upper part of the body is yellow; having one lon- 
gitudinal brown ſtripe, and ſometimes three, with 
tranſverſe and very narrow brown bars. The upper 
part of the head has nine large ſcales. A ſpecimen 
of this ſpecies in the Paris cabinet, is twelve inches 
long, of which the tail is only a quarter of an inch. 
Synonymes.—Anguis maculatus, Linn, and Gmel. 
Tucuman ex Paraguaia, Seba, ii. t. 109. f. 2. which 
figure is again quoted by Gmelin for A. teſſellatus, 
ſuppoſed therefore to be the fame ſpecies. Miguel, 
Ency. meth. and Bomare. Spotted ſnake, Ency. Lond. 
There is a variety which inhabits Aſia, deſcribed 
as having both longitudinal and tranverſe red ſtreaks, 
decuſſating or croſſing each other, and dotted with 
black.—A. decuſſata, &c. Laur. No. 141. and 
Seba, 1. t. 53. f. 7. | 


Tur BLACK-SPOTTED SNAKE. 


COLOUR white, with a triple or quadruple dor- 
ſal ſeries of black ſpots. A beautiful ſerpent, figured 
in the work of Seba. Length about two feet. Co- 
lour above milk white, with a triple row of black 
ſpots down the upper part, the middle range being 
divided by a narrow fillet of the white ground co- 
jour: ſides and abdomen tinged with yellow: head 
white, large-ſcaled, and minutely ſpeckled with black : 
tail rather ſhort, and terminating ſomewhat obtuſely x 
this ſpecies has the habit of a Coluber in ſome degree, 
and is ſaid by Seba to be ſmooth, round, and plump, 
with an obtuſe tail. Inhabits Braſil. 4 

Synonymes. — Anguis leucomelas, Shaw, Tet- 
zauhgoatl, Seba. | | | 71 


Taz, RUFOUS SNAKE, | 
ENTIRELY of a coppery rufous colour. It is 


in length about a foot and a half. Colour a uniform 
Vor. XII. No. 16g. 41 * high 
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high rufous or coppery brown, with a white ſpot 
near the tip of the tail: ſcales of moderate ſize, 
rounded, and each marked by a duſky central , ſpeck. 
Native of Amboyna. | | 
Synonymes—Anguis rufa, Shaw. Amphiſbæna 
Amboinenſis, ſquamis rubicundis, Seba. ; 


Tux NETTED SNAKE. 


ROSE. coloured, with rhomboid brown ſcales, re- 
ticulated by the interſtitial white ſkin. Abdominal 
ſquamæ 177, ſubcaudal 37. | c 

Of fimilar ſize and habit with the preceding, but 
of a ſtrong or deep roſe-colour, covered with rhom- 
boid ſcales, fo placed as every where to leave the 

— of net-work. Along the ſides are a few 

oblong white patches, which form a kind of faſciæ as 
they approach the tail, the tip of which is White 
The head is alſo obſcurely ſurrounded by a white 
zone. Native of Amboyna. 

Synonymes.—Anguis reticulatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Amphiſbæna Amboinenlis, corio reticulato, Seba. 
Reſeau, Ency. meth. Reticulated or chequered ſnake, 
Ency. Lond. yes. F 


Tan HORNED SNAKE. 


Two reverſed tuſks in the upper jaw. Adominal 
ſcuta 200, ſubcaudal 15. | 
Haſſelquiſt, who diſcovered this ſpecies in Egypt, 
gives it the trivial name of ceraſtes, from its reſem- 
blance to the Coluber ceraſtes, in having, like that 
viper, a kind of horns on his head. Thele however 
are extremely different in the two ſerpents; being 
in the C. ceraſtes, real horny appendages, attached 
only to the ſkin of the head; while, in the horned 
ſnake, they are actually two teeth belonging to the 
upper jaw, which are reverſed as tò the natural ſitua- 
tion of teeth, and, piercing the 1 lip, have {the 
external appearance of being horus. The claſs of 
| - | Iquadrupeds 
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quadrupeds is not without example of this reverſed 
and horn-like diſpoſition of part of the teeth : the 
babyrouſſa (vol. iii. p. 232.) is an inſtance. 
Synonymes.—Anguis ceraſtes, Gmelin's Linn. Cor- 
nu, Ency. meth, Horned ſnake, Eney. Lond. Horned 
ſnake of Cairo, in Egypt. 3 


Tus ROSTRATED SNAKE. 


' SNOUT long and broad. Abdominal ſquame 218, 
ſubcaudal 12. | 
This ſerpent was brought from Surinam, and is 
deſcribed by Weigel, in the Berlin Memoirs. It is 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by the length of its muzzle; 
the upper jaw being conſiderably longer than the 
lower, ſo that the mouth is placed ſomewhat under 
the muzzle. The individual deſcribed by Weigel 
was about a foot long, of which the tail was leſs than 
half an inch. The upper part of the body was 
greeniſh black; the under parts, the ſides, the tips of 
the muzzle and tail, and a broad oblique bar on the 
tail, being yellow. It had no teeth; the eyes were 
placed on the top of the head, inſtead of its ſides, 
The trunk of the body is ſurrounded by twenty pe- 
culiar rows of hexagonal ſcales; but the middle range 
on the belly and tail are not larger than the other 
ſcales. | 

Seba deſcribes a female of this ſpecies, native of 
Ceylon, and much larger than the above, ſtriped on 
the head and neck with black, the body marked with 
black on a whitiſh ground, the ſides of a greeniſh 
brown colour, 

Synonymes—Anguis naſutus, Gmelin's Linn. A. 
roſtratus, Weigel. Long-nez, Cepede. Large- noſed 
inake, Ency. Lond. | 


= 


Tur WORM.LIKE SNAKE. © 


THE body thickening gradually from the head to- 
wards the tail, Abdominal ſquame 230, ſubcauda 
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. - This ſpecies is peculiarly remarkable, in being 
more ſlender towards the head than at the tail end of 
its body; inſomuch that one might be diſpoſed to 
miſtake the tail for the head, if the diſpoſition of the 
ſcales were not attended to; and more eſpecially as 
the head is not thicker than that part of the body 
to which it is attached, and as the eyes are ſcarcely- 
obſervable ſmall black points, and are covered by a 
membrane, as in the genus Amphiſbena. $44 
The muzzle is blunt and rounded, having two ex- 
ceſſively ſmall holes or noſtrils. The mouth is placed 
at ſome little diſtance behind, and. on the under fide 
af, the muzzle, and is very ſmall, meaſuring only 
two lines in circumference, in the largeſt ſpecimens 
of the French cabinet. The under jaw, which is a 
good deal ſhorter than the upper, is fo exactly applied 
to it, when the mouth is ſhut, that it requires great 
attention to diſcover its place. In Jamaica it is ſup- 
poſed venomous, but without reaſon. The tongue 
is very ſmall, and cloſely applied to the upper jaw, 
as if glued to it. | T7 "A 
The whole body is almoſt cylindrical, except at the 
head, where it is a little flattened above and below. 
It is entirely covered with very ſmall and ſmooth 
imbricated ſcales, which are extremely bright, and 
all of one ſize and figure, on every part of the head, 
body, and tail, except three ſcales a little larger in 
one row on the top of the muzzle, and a ſimilar row 
on its under ſurface, beſore the opening of the 
mouth. The whole body is of a yellowiſh white. 
The vent is placed very near the extremity of the 
body, and is very narrow, and about half a line in 
leogib. It is ſo {mall as not to be perceptible with- 
out bending the animal's body at the place to make it 
open. The tip of the tail is terminated by a hard 
pointed ſcale. + „„ : - 
We are ignorant of the ſize to which this ſpecies 
grows ;. but the largeſt ſpecimen in the Paris * 
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which was ſent from Cyprus, was ſcarcely nine inches 
long, of which the tail was only an eighth part of an 
inch ; and the diameter of its body was a fixth part 
of an inch. It is likewiſe found in America and 
India. In the former country it is ſaid by Brown ta 
grow 16 inches long; and from the latter there is an 
extremely ſmall ſerpent in the Paris cabinet, not five 
inches long, and only one twelfth of an inch in dia- 
meter, which in every reſpect reſembles this ſpecies, 
and is evidently a young individual. It was ſent un- 
der the name of ſerpent doreille, or ear-ſerpent; 
probably from inſinuating into the ears of people, as 
the inſeQ named ear-wig is ſo called in Engliſh from 
a ſimilar circumſtance. | 

From the ſtruQure of the worm-like ſnake, its great 
power of twiſting itſelf in every diredtion, and the 
+ eaſe with which it can inſinuate itſelf into the ſmalleſt 
holes, it muſt have conſiderable analogy to ſeveral 
real worms, particularly in the ſmall ſize of its vent, 
and the poſition of its mouth; and may be conſidered 
as a connecting link between the two orders of worms 
and ſerpents. | 

Synonymes. — Anguis lumbricalis, Gmel. from 
Gronov. A. unicolor ſplendens, Bodd. A. Jamai- 
cenſis, Shaw. Amphiſbæna ſubargentes, Brown's 
a Serpens cæcilia ex Mauritani, Seba. Lom- 

ric, Ency. meth. Ear-ſerpent, in India. Worm- 
like ſnake, Ency. Lond. | 


RONDOO TALOOLOO PAM. 


Dr. Ruſſel deſcribes two ſnakes by this name. The 
preſent, which is the largeſt, has 151 abdominal 
ſquame, and 120 ſubcaudal. It is ten inches and a 
half long, and about the ſize of a ſwan's quill. The 
head ſmall, not broader than the neck, covered with 
laminæ of very unuſual ſhapes ; the mouth not wide; 
Jaws unequal; teeth ſmall and reflex; eyes lateral, 
and not prominent; noſtrils cloſe to the point of the 

WT roſtrum. 
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roſtrum. Body of equal thicktieſs throughout; fcales 
fmall, orbicular, imbricate, each having a black dor, 
whereby dotted lines are formed, running longitudi- 
mally from head to tail. The abdominal and ſubcau— 
dal ſquamæ are without dots, and of a filvery colour. 
Dr. Shaw conſiders this as a variety of the A. melea- 
grits, but with a longer tail than uſual in that ſpecies. 
The name, by which the Hindoos diſtinguiſhed this 
fake and the next, ſignifies double-headed ; though 
nothing of this kind appears, except in its mode of 
progreſſion, eitber end foremoſt. | 

The fecond of this name is only fix inches long, 
and the fize of a hen-quill, The head is very ſmall, 
covered wich laminæ, ending in ſcales; mouth very 
ſmall ; teeth not diſcernible; eyes prominent and 
vertieal; noſtrils minute. Body rather tapering from 
the tail to the head, covered every where with ſub- - 
orbicular ſcales, of a eream colour, powdered with 
innumerable black dots. The ſquamæ under the belly 
and tail too minute and numerous to be counted. This 
{mall reptile moves either end foremoſt with incredi- 
ble fwiftneſs, and is held by the natives to be miſ- 
ehievous ; but this Dr. Ruſſel conſiders as a vulgar 
—n—_e > | 

Synonymes.—Rondoo talooloo pam, Ruſſels Ind, 
Serp. Pl. 43. PunQulated flow-worm, Shaw. 


Tus BROAD-TAILED SNAKE. 


TAIL. broad, flat, pointed. Abdominal ſquamæ 
200, ſubcaudal go. 

The Linnæan account adds only, that it is found at 
Syrinam. But we ſuppoſe that the ſerpent with a flat 
tail, which was ſeen by Sir Joſeph Banks on the coalts 
of New Holland, New Guinea, and China, and which 
has been deſcribed by Voſmaer, may be referred to 
this ſpecies. It ſwam about and dived in the ſea, with 
great facility, during a calm. Dr. Shaw aſſumes it 


alfo as the totta pam of Dr. Ruſſel, though that ſpe- 
| | 77-5 nl 
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cies is conſidered by the editors of the Encyclopedia 
Londinenſis as a variety of the A. ſcytale. Mr. 
Schneider places it in his genus Hydrus; and it ap- 
pears, from his account, to arrive at a conſiderable 
ſize, though the ſpecimen figured by Dr. Ruſſel 
ſcarcely meaſures 20 inches in length. It is of a 
long and flender habit; and of a black colour, fa 
ciated throughout its whole length by pretity cloſely 
placed yellowiſh-white pointed bands, riſing upwards 
from the abdomen, and almoſt meeting at their tips 
on the ridge of the back. The head is lmall, or not 
broader than the, neck, and covered by large ſcales: 
the neck cylindric: the back carinated, the ſides de- 
clining, and the belly roundiſh. The ſcales on the 
trunk, tail, and belly, orbicular, cloſe, and not im- 
bricated. The tail, which does not much exceed the 
diameter of the body, was flat, two-edged, rounded 
near the end, yet terminating in a ſmall point, and 
only two inches long. The teeth are ſmall ; a margi- 
nal and two palatal rows appearing in the upper jau; 
and, therefore, according to the general rule, it may 
be ſuppoſed not poiſonous : Mr. Schneider, however, 
in the larger ſpecimens which he examined, obſerved 
a large curved fang-like tooth on each fide, hid, as 
it were, in a ſheath. This ſerpent is a native of the 
Indian ſeas: the ſpecimen deſcribed by Dr. Ruffd 
was found on the fea beach at Vizagapatam in Au- 
guſt 1788, and appeared very alert in its motions; 
yet, when put into a veſlel of ſea water, in order 10 
be kept for experiments relative to its bite, it very 
ſoon died. : | 
Synonymes—Anguis laticauda. Linn. and Gmel. 
Laticauda imbricata, Laur. Hydrus faſciatus, Schnei- 
der and Shaw, Queue lanceole, Ency. meth. Broad- 


tailed ſnake, Ency, Lond. Tatia pam, Ru. Pl. 44. 


Serpent à large queue, Bomare. 


Tus 
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Taz SPIRAL SNAKE. 


BOD ſpirally contorted ; colour yellowiſh, with 
brown bands. 

Deſcribed by Dr. Shaw from a ſpecimen in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. It is a very elegant ſpecies, but 
little is known of its particular hiſtory. Length about 
two feet, habit ſlender : the body much compreſſed 
throughout; the back riſing into a very ſharp carina; 
the abdomen alſo carinated, but with a flattened edge 
of ſcales fomewhat wider than the reſt, and meaſur- 
ing about the fifteenth of an inch in diameter. The 
head is ſmall, and covered with large ſcales: the 
mouth wide; the ſcales on the whole animal mode- 
- rately ſmall, ovate, and lightly carinated. 

The ground colour is yellow, barred in a beautiful 
manner from head to tail with deep cheſnut-brown 
or blackiſh faſciæ, each widening on the abdomen, 
and thus forming a highly-diſtinct and handſome pat- 
tern when viewed on each fide, ſeeming to conſtitute 
fo many large, round, yellow ſpots on a blackiſh - 
ground: the back, at about the middle, is marked, 
along its upper part, with a row of rather large, 
round, blackiſh ſpots, ſituated between the faſciz, and 
ſo placed as to be in ſome parts on one fide, and in 
others on the oppoſite fide, of the dorſal carina, while 
ſome few are ſeated on the middle of the ridge iiſelf: 
this variegation is continued to the tail, which is about 
an inch and three quarters long, black or deep brown, 
with a few yellow patches towards its beginning: it 
is remarkably broad for the ſize of the animal, and 
very thin on the edges, ſo as to be ſemi-tranſparent on 
thoſe parts. | 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance. in this ſnake is 
| the ſingular obliquity of its form; the body in dif- 
ferent parts being alternately flatter on one fide than 
the other, and the pattern completely expreſſed on 
| the llattened fide only; the other or more _— 
6 
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fide being unmarked by the round ſpots, and lying as 
it were beneath ; thus conſtituting ſeveral alternately 
ſpiral curves. This ſnake ſeems of an unuſually ſtiff 
and elaſtic nature, and the carina on the back is ſo 
ſharp as to ſurpaſs in this reſpe& every other ſpecies 
of ſerpent, —Hydrus ſpiralis, Shaw. 


Tus PAINTED SNAKE. 


ORANGE, with alternate black bands, Abdo- 
minal ſquame 240, ſubcaudal 13. | ; 

A ſpecies of ſingular beauty. General length about 
a foot and half or two feet, and its diameter nearly 
equal, hence perbaps called ſcytale, from a little round 
ſtaff uſed by the Lacedemonians in preparing diſ- 
patches for their generals. The ground-colour 1s a 
rich yellow-furruginous or orange, on which are diſ- 
| poſed, throughout the whole length of the animal, nu. 


merous moderately-broad equidiſtant jet-black tranſ- _ 


verſe bands, not continued entirely round the body, 
but alternating with each other, and terminating in 
rounded extremities: the ſcales on the intermediate 
parts are generally tipped with brown, exhibiting 
more or lels of a ſpeckled appearance on the ſkin : 
when this animal, however, has been preſerved for 
any conſiderable length of time in ſpirits, the orange- 
colour fades into white, in conſequence of which, 
the ſpecimens uſually ſeen in muſeums appear varie- 
gated only with black and white. The head is ſmall, 
and the tail not above one twentieth of the whole 
length, and terminating obtuſely. Native of South 
America and ſome of the Welt-Indian iſlands; feeds 
on worms and inſets, particularly ants. 
Synonymes.—Anguis ſcytale, Linn. and Gmel. A. 
ex albo nigroque varius, Bodd. Scytale Americana, 
_ Rouleau, Ency. mein. Glittering ſnake; Ency. 
In the. laſt edition of the Syſtem of Nature, two 
varieties of this ſpecies are inſerted, from Laurenti. 
Vor. XII. No. 163. 4 U The 
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The firſt of theſe, by the ſhort deſcription, ſeems to 
vary little or nothing from the account already given; 
being white, with brown tranſyerle or circular bars. — 
A. faſciata alba, faſciis fuſcis, Laur. No. 134. 

The ſecond variety has alternate circular bars of 
white and dark blue.—Laur. No. 131. 

The deſcription quoted from Boddaert as a ſyno- 
nyme to the chief ſpecies, ſeems to refer to diſtin 
variety, as it is ſaid to be variegated with black and 
white.—-The ſame thing may be ſaid of that quoted 
from Seba, which is very pale yellowiſh brown, thick- 
ly ſpeckled with pale blue, brown, and black ſpots; 
head in ſome ſpecimens blue, in others red. It is 
made a diſtinct ſpecies by Dr. Shaw, under the name 
of the Seban ſlow-worm, 


Tut, ABERDEEN SNAKE. 


BLUISH, with irregular white ſpots ; tail longer 
than the body. Abdominal ſquamæ 126, ſubcaudal 
136. ; 0 

This is placed by Dr. Shaw as a variety of the fol- 
lowing ſpecies, and is ſo conſidered by Cepede. There 
are many varieties as to colour, but all of them 
marked with three lines or ſtripes on the back. The 
individual from America, mentioned by Linnzus, 
is ſaid to be Jutle more than a ſpan long, the upper 
{ide of an aſh-colour, with three black lines; tlie 
under part or ſides bluiſh. But Mr. Pennant deſcribes 
an individual, a native of Scotland, which meaſured 
fifteen inches ; the tongue broad and forked ; noſtrils 
ſmall, round, and placed near the tip of the noſe; 
eyes lodged in oblong fiſſures above the angle of the 
mouth; belly of a lead-colour, marked with ſmall 
white ſpots ; the upper part of the body of a greyiſh 
brown, and the three ſtripes of a duſky colour, one 
extending from the head along the back to the point 
of the tail ; the others broader, and extending the 
whole length of the ſides. It was entirely 3 

; | wit 
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with ſmall ſcales, the largeſt on the upper part of the 
head. 

Synonymes. — Anguis erix, Gmelin's Linn. A. 
dorſo trilineato, Bodd. Aberdeen ſnake, Penn. Brit. 
Zool. New ſnake, 1d. Tour in Scotland. Eryx, Ency. 
meth. Heath ſnake, Ency. Lond. It was communi- 


cated to Linnzus, and probably to Pennant alſo, by 
Dr. David Skene of Aberdeen. 


| Taxes BRITTLE SNAKE. 
EASILY broken or ſevered into pieces, the di 


vided parts living a long time afterwards. Abdominal 
and ſabcaudal ſquamaz 135 each. 

This ſpecies is very common in many different 
countries, and is found in almoſt every part of the 
Old World, from Sweden to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It reſembles very much the ſeps lizard, or 
eft, which has confiderable analogy to this genus. 
The ſeps hardly differs from the ſnakes, except in its 
four minute legs, and may be ſaid to crawl like a 
ſnake, rather than to walk like a lizard. See p. 334. 

The, top of the head is covered by nine large 
ſcales, arranged in four rows, but differently diſpoſed 
from thoſe of moſt vipers. The firſt row has only 
one ſcale, the ſecond two ſcales, and the third and 
fourth row have three each. The ſcales which cover 
the whole body, both above and underneath, are 
very ſmall, ſix-ſided, plain, and ſhining ; reddiſh 
brown in the middle, and edged with whitiſh, form- 
ing a great number of very ſmall ſpots over the whole 
body. There 1s one larger ſpot on the top of the 
muzzle, and another on the back of the head, from 
which two narrow longitudinal brown or black ſtripes 
proceed to the tail; and a cheſnut brown longitudi- 
nal ſtripe extends, from behind each eye, along each 
ſide. The belly is very dark brown, and the throat 
is marbled with white, black, and yellowiſh. All 
theſe colours, however, are ſubject to variations, ac- 
cording to climate, and perhaps from age or ſex ; but 
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the brittle ſerpent is diſtinguiſhable, from ſeveral other 
ſpecies of the genus, by the length of its tail, which 
equals, and ſometimes exceeds, that of the body. 
The opening of the mouth extends beyond the eyes, 
The two bones which form the lower jaw are not ſe- 
parated from each other, as in moſt ſerpents; in 
which circumſtance alſo it reſembles the ſeps and other 
lizards. 9 

The teeth are ſhort, ſlender, hooked, and turned 
towards the throat. The tongue is notched in a creſ- 
cent form. The eyes have been ſaid to be ſo 
ſmall as to be hardly diſcernible; but, although they 
are really ſmaller than in many ſerpents, they are ſuf- 
ficiently viſible, and are black and very bright; yet 
it has been called b[ind-worm by many authors. The 
ſcales on the lips are no larger than thoſe on the back; 
and none of thoſe on the under ſurface of the body 
are diſtinguiſhably larger chan the reſt. It ſeldom ex- 
ceeds three feet, long. | 

Schwenkfeld, in his account of the Sileſian rep- 
tiles, ſays that this ſpecies is conſidered as venomous 
in that country; and ſeveral authors have alleged that 
its bite is extremely dangerous. But it is entirely 
deſtitute of poiſon fangs, which might ſuffice to ſhew 
that it has no venom : and this is farther proved by 
direct experiments made by Laurenti. According to 
that naturaliſt, no irritation whatever can induce it to 
bite; but, in this circumſtance, it contratts itſelf with 
ſuch force as to become as {tiff as a piece of wood. 
In making his experiments, he was obliged to open 
Its mouth forcibly, to endeavour to make it bite a 
dog; but the teeth were too ſhort and ſmall to be 
able to wound its ſkin. Small birds wounded by its 
teeth, ſhewed no ſymptoms of venom. The naked 
{kin of a pigeon was put between its teeth, which it 
held faſt for a conſiderable time, and ſmeared with 
the moilture of its mouth : but the wounds were. ſoon 
healed, and gave no marks of having received any 
venom. | 
The 
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The general motions of. this animal are rather {low 
than otherwiſe, except when endeavouring to eſcape; 
and the young ſeem to move more {lowly than the 
full grown ones: hence it has gained the name of 
ſlow-worm, Slow-worms can, however, occaſionally 
exert a conſiderable degree of ſwiftneſs, and can rea- 
dily penetrate the looſe ſoil, in order to conceal them- 
ſelves from purſuit: they are often found in conſi- 
derable numbers, during the winter ſeaſon, at ſome 
depth beneath the ſurface; retiring on the approach 
of winter, and lying in a ſtate of torpidity, and again 
emerging from their concealments on the approach 
of ſpring, when they caſt their ſkin, and recover their 
former livelineſs. It is obſerved of this ſpecies, as 
well as of ſome others, that if ſtruck with any degree 
of violence, the- body not only breaks abruptly on 
the (truck part, but even ſometimes at different places: 
yet the ſkin is remarkably . ſtrong, and the animal, 
when handled or irritated, has a way of ſtiffening it- 
ſelf by ſtretching to its utmoſt length, in which ſtate, 
if any part of the ſkin be injured, the ſeparation ſoon' 
takes place in conſequence of this rigidity, inſtead of 
yielding like the more limber bodies of other ſnakes. 
Since this ſpecies inhabits Sweden and Scotland, it 
would ſeem not to be ſo much mcommoded by cold 
as moſt other ſerpents: but it is likewiſe found, in 
tolerable abundance, in moſt of che temperate and 
even warm countries of Europe. It has the ſame 
enemies with other ſerpents; and is peculiarly preyed 
on by ſtorks, having neither ſize, ſtrength, nor ve- 
nom, to oppoſe to their attacks. It propagates like 
other ſerpents; the male and female twiſting round 
each other, and continuing conjoined for a conſider- 
able time : they have been obſerved for more than an 
hour in this ſtate. The young are batched within the 
body of the mother, and come into the world pcr- 
feclly formed; in which circumſtance, though not ve- 
nomous themſelves, they agree with the venomous 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies of vipers. M. de Sept-Fontaines, having 
opened two females, found ten young ones in one 
which was thirteen inches long ; and in the other, 
which was a foot in length, there were ſeven. Thele 
were perfettly formed, and only differed from their 
mothers in fize, and having paler colours. The 
Jargelt of theſe were twenty-one lines long, and the 
ſmalleſt eighteen lines. A female, which was kept in 
confinement by that excellent obſerver of nature, 
was a month in his cuſtody before ſhe produced her 
young. | 

N In the ſouthern provinces of France, this ſnake 
uſually makes its appearance with a new ſkin about 
the beginning of July. It gets rid: of its old ſkin the 
more readily as it happens to have the convenience of 
various ſubſtances to rub againſt. Sometimes the old 
{kin, in coming off, is only reverſed as far as the vent, 
and the tails ſlips out from its part like a ſword from 
its ſcabbard. 

It feeds on worms, beetles, mice, ſmall rats, frogs, 
and toads. As it ſwallows its food without chewing, 
worms, particularly, ſometimes get to its ſtomach 
alive and unburt. Accordingly M. de Sept- Fontaines 
once found a living earth worm in the ſtomach of a 
young orvet, as thick as a quill and fix inches long. 
Although naturally voracious, like other ſerpents, it 
can live a long while without food. Some in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of M. de Sept-Fontaines have died of inani- 
tion, at the end of more than fifty days, although food 
which, in a ſtate of freedom they would have de- 
vourcd with avidity, was within their reach. 

Synonymes.— Anguis fragilis, Linn. and Gmel. Cæ- 
cilia, Aldrov. Geſn. Jonſt. Ray, Sc. Blind-worm, 
Penn. Long cripple, Borlaſe. Slow-worm, Sibbald, &c. 
Orvet, Bomare and Ency. meth. Couleuvre com- 
mune, ſerpent de verre, anvoye, &c. in different paris 
of France. Common ſlow-worm, Shaw. Brittle ſnake, 

Ency. Lond. 
| TA 
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| Tux GLASS-SNAKE. 
VERY brittle ; tail longer than the body. Abdo- 
minal ſquamæ 127, ſubcaudal 22g. | 


Reſembles the preceding in many particulars, but 


chiefly in its extraordinary brittleneſs. Its general 
length is about a foot and half or two feet. Colour 
reeniſh brown, elegantly mottled with ſmall pale yel- 


low and black freckles: under parts pale yellow. The 


head ſmall ; from the corners of the mouth to the 


vent, along cach ſide of the body, runs a deep fur- 


row, ſeparating the abdomen, which is remarkably 
ſhort, from the upper parts. The tail is more than 
twice the length of the abdomen, and terminates ſome- 
what more acutely than is uſual in this genus: the 
body is marked above by ſeveral rows of ſlightly 


elevated ſtriæ, which give the animal a general reſem- 


blance, except in colour, to the apodal lizard, p. 371. 
This ſpecies is a native of North America, and is not 
uncommon in Carolina, where it is known by the 
name of the Glaſs Snate. Cateſby informs us that 
«. a ſmall blow of a ſtick cauſes the body to ſeparate, 
not only at the place ſtruck, but at two or three other 
places, the mulcles being articulated quite through 
the vertebre.” 

Synonymes. — Anguis ventralis, Gmelin's Linn. 
Cæcilia maculata, or glaſs ſnake, Cateſby. Serpent de 


verre, Ency. meth. Jaune-et-brun, Cepedc, Aproned 
inake, Ency. Lond. 


Tus FLAT-TAILED SNAKE. | 
TAIL broad, flat, blunt. The abdominal and ſub- 


caudal ſquamz are ſo numerous as not to admit of. 


being counted, 

This ſpecies has conſiderable reſemblance to the 
broad-tailed ſnake already deſcribed, the tails of both 
being flattened or compreſſed at the ſides; but, in the 


Preſent ſpecies, the tip of the tail is rounded, whereas 


it 
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it ends in a ſharp point in the former, It was firſt 
deſcribed by Linnzus, from a ſpecimen in the col- 
lection of M. Ziervogel, an apothecary at Copen- 
hagen. It meaſured eighteen inches in length, of 
which the tail was one - ninth part, or two inches. It 
has ſince been obſerved on the ſhore of the Iſſe of 
Pines, in the South Seas, by Mr. Foſter; and it 
ſeems alſo io be the ſnake deſcribed by Dr. Ruſſel 
under the Indian name of nalla waklagillee pam, ex- 
cept that Forſter deſcribed his ſnake as having no 
teeth, whereas the nalla is ſaid to have three rows; 
and it is readily diſtinguiſhed by the remarkable dil- 
tribution of its colours; the head and upper parts 
being of a deep black, the lower parts pale yellow, 
and the tail ſpotted : along the ſides runs a row of 
ſmaller ſcales than the reſt, and of a brighter yellow. 
The head is black, and is of an elongated form in 
front, bulging behind, ſubconvex above, and alittle 
compreſſed laterally : it is covered with large ſcales: 
the mouth is wide; the-teeth ſmall and numerous, 
there being a marginal and two palatal rows in the 
upper jaw. The body is compreſſed, and the back 
highly carinated : the ſcales orbicular and very mi- 
nute: the general length about two feet and a balf; 
the tail about three inches. It is a native of the In- 
dian ſeas; and is ſaid to be common near the coaſts 
of the iſland of Otaheitee, where it is called by the 
name of etoona-toree, and is uſed as an article of food. 

 Synonymes.—Anguis platuros, Gmel. from For/ter. 
Nixboa quanquecolla, Seba. Hydrus bicolor, Schnei- 
der and Shaw. Nalla wahlagillee pam, Rufſel's Ind. 
Serp. Pl. 41. Queue- plate, Ency. meth. Plature, 
Cepede. 


Tres LINEATED SNAKE. 


BLUISH underneath, white above ; and diſtin- 
guiſhed by a remarkable curved line, of a black or 
duſky colour, extending the whole length of the 125 

It 
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It is a native of the Spice Iſlands, and delights much 
amongſt clove- trees. 


Sy nonymes.—Anguis lineatus, Gmelin's Linn. from 
Laurenti. Lineated ſnake. Ency. Lond. 


Taz CLEVES SNAKE. 


ABDOMINAL ſquamæ 177, fubcaudal g7. This 
ſpecies is ſaid to be very common in the duchy of 
Cleves. It is of a greyiſh brown cologr, having a 
heart-ſhaped. ſhield of larger ſcales on the front, or 
top of the head. Perhaps it is only a variety of the 
brittle ſnake, and perhaps the lineated ſnake laſt de- 
ſcribed is in the ſame predicament; as both follow 
immediately after that ſnake in the ſyſtematic liſt of 
Laurenti. It is omitted in the fecond edition of the 
Encyclopedia Londinenſis. 

Synonymes.—Anguis clivicus, Gmel. A. ex ci- 
nereo fuſcus, Laur. Clivian flow-worm, Shaw. 


Tux ANNULATED SNAKE. 


THE ground of this ſnake is white, with brown 
tranſverſe bars, which are ſtraight and diſtin& on the 
back, but run into one another on the belly. The tail 
is flender, and has two ranges of imbricated ſcales on 
its under ſurface. Its ſize, numbers, and place of 
abode, are not mentioned. | 

Synonymes.—Anguis annulatus, Gmel. A. albus, 
&c, Laur. Annulated ſnake, Ency. Lond. 

Of this ſpecies there are a great number of elegant 
varieties, many of which are figured in the elaborate 


work of Seba, particularly the large annulated fnake 
of Surinam. 


Tux PLATED SNAKE. 


A VERY ſmall ſpecies, engraved with black and 
bite ſtripes, and armed with very ſtrong plates or 
laminæ on the head. The tail is ſomewhat pointed ; 
and both abdomen and tail are furniſhed underneath 
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with tranſverſe ſcutz or plates, ſimilar to the Boa; 
indeed it very probably belongs to that genus, and 
might have crept into this part of the Linnæan claſſi. 
fication by miſtake. It is omitted by Cepede, but 
added by his tranſlator Mr. Kerr to the genus Boa, 
which ſeems its proper place. Inhabits Surinam. 

Synany mes.—Anguis ſcutatus, Gmel. A. tenuiſſi- 
2 Laur. Slender boa, Kerr. Plated ſnake, Enq. 
Lond. 


Tus CORAL-COLOURED SNAKE. 


_ PALE-red, with coral-red bands; ſcales tipped 
with black. Abdominal ſquamæ 240, ſubcaudal 12. 

An elegant ſpecies, about a foot and a half long, 
and of conſiderable thickneſs ; the tail very ſhort. 
Ground-colour pale red, with very broad alternating 
faſciæ and variegations of deep coral red. The ſcales 
are moderately large, and of a rounded form, and the 
head and tail are remarkably obtuſe, This beautiful 
animal is a native of South America, where it is ſaid 
to be found in woods, and to prey on the larger in- 
ſeas, as ſcolopendræ, &c. &c. In colour it ſome- 
times varies, a mixture of black being blended with 
the red on the ſides, and the bands more numerous in 
ſome ſpecimens than in others. Cepede adds, “ Though 
this ſnake is extremely beautiful when alive, it muſt 
be avoided with great care; as, according to M. de la 
Borde, its bite is venomous and extremely dangerous. 
It is ſometimes called the Guiana viper; to which 
name it ſeems to have ſome right, notwithſtanding 
its generic charaQters, as, along with the ſpecimen in 
the royal cabinet, there were ſent two young red 
ſnakes, which were taken completely formed from 
the mother,” {0 

The ſerpent mentioned by Gumilla, under the 
name of the coral ſerpent, may probably be referred 
to this ſpecies. We muſt not,” ſays he, * omit the 


coral ſerpent, which is ſo called on account of its fine 
ſcarlet 
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ſcarlet colour, variegated with black, grey, white, and 
yellow, ſpots. This ſerpent can ſubſiſt in all kinds 
of climates, although its colours are liable to variety 
from the change ; but its venom is equally virulent in 
all, and there is no ſerpent, except the macaurel, 
whoſe bite is more dangerous. There are, however, 
ſeveral remedies againſt the dangerous effedts of its 
bite, which we ſhall here enumerate. | 

« The firſt of thele is tobacco, which is an effeQtual 
remedy againſt the bite of every kind of ſerpent. 
Some of it muſt be chewed; one part of which is to 
be ſwallowed, and the reſt applied for three or four 
days to the wound, after which there is no danger to 
be apprehended; I have ſeveral times made the ex- 
periment on perſons that had been bitten, and always 
with fuccels. Beſides, this plant kills ſerpents, as I 
am well aſſured by the following experiment : Hav- 
ing ſtunned a ſerpent by a blow on the head, and ſe- 
cured it by means of a forked ſtick, I forced open 
the mouth and introduced ſome chewed tobacco; it 
was immediately ſeized with an univerſal trembling, 
which ended only with its life, 0 

« A ſecond remedy is the oriental ſtone ; which 
is nothing more than a piece of a deers horn, calci- 
ned to blackneſs. When this is applied to the 
wounded part, it ſticks of itſelf, and ſucks out all the 
venom ; but it is neceſſary ſometimes to apply fix 
different pieces in ſucceſſion; and it is always more 
ſecure to cauſe the patient to chew tobacco at the 
ſame time. = 

“If the part wounded will admit their application, 
four cupping glaſſes are ſucceſſively applied to the 
wound. The firſt prepares the part for the operation 
of the reſt : the ſecond ſucks out a yellow liquor ; the 
third brings a ſimilar liquid, tinged with blood; and 
the fourth ſucks pure blood, alter which the whole 
venom is removed. [0 

| 4 X 2 6 Another 
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«& Another remedy conſiſts of a large doſe of 
brandy, mixed with gun-powder ; and uſually after 
the third doſe, the venom loſes all its virulence.” 
Fiſt. Nat. de POrenoque. 

Synonymes.—Anguis corallinus, Gmel. A. ruber, 
 Laur. Serpens coralloides, Seba. Serpent de corail, 


De la Borde. Rouge, Cepede. Coral-coloured ſnake, 
Ency. Lond. 


True BLACK-BANDED SNAKE. 


BLACK and white are ſo equally mixed in this 
ſnake, that Gmelin, from Laurenti, defines it & black 
with white bands,” while Dr. Shaw, and the Ency. 
Londinenſis, call it * white with black bands.” Indeed 
white is the prevailing or ground colour, and the 
ſcales are all tipped with black, as in the preceding 
2 The abdominal ſcales, according to Seba's 

gure, are ſomewhat dilated, ſo as to approach in ſome 
degree to thoſe in the genus Coluber. Native of South 
America. 

_ Synonymes—Anguis ater, Gmel. from Laur. Am- 
phiſbzna Ceilonica fœmina, Seba. Black-belted 
ſnake, Ency. Lond. 


Tus RUFOUS SNAKE. 


THE general colour of the upper part of the body, 
in this ſnake, is rufous or reddiſh brown, with tranſ- 
verſe interrupted white ſtreaks. The under ſurface is 
variegated. Inhabits Surinam. 


Synonymes.—Anguis rufus, Gmel. from Laur. 
Rufous ſnake, Ency. Lond. 


Tnz HEPATIC SNAKE. 


THIS ſpecies is deſcribed as of a liver colour, 
waved or mottled on the ſides, and having roundiſh 
white ſpots, with a line along the middle of the back. 
It came from Surinam, 

Synonymes. 
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Synonymes.—Anguis hepaticus, Gmel. from Laur. 
Liver-coloured ſnake, Ency. Lond. | 


Tux TESSELLATED SNAKE. 


THIS ſeems to be abſolutely the ſame with the 
ſpotted ſnake, as it does not ſeem to poſſeſs any 
1 charadters, ſufficient even to form a 
different variety: and, what is ſingular, the ſame 
plate and figure are quoted from Seba for both. The 
following ſhort deſcription is from the Ency. Lond. 
The head is beautifully mottled with white and cheſnut 
brown; and the whole body trebly wreathed with 
longitudinal tranſverſe lines, forming beautiful ſquares 
all over the back. Inhabits Paraguay. 

Synonymes.—Anguis teſſellatus, Gmel. from Laur. 
No. 142. and Seba ii. t. 100. f. 2. Teſſellated ſnake, 
Ency. Lond. 


Tus WHITE SNAKE. 


ALL that we are told of this ſnake, which is de- 
ſcribed by Linnæus from a ſpecimen in the collection 
of Prince Adolphus, is that it is entirely white, and 
grows narrower at both ends. Linnæus does not ſay 
to what country it belongs. Seba gives a very elegant 
figure of the white ſnake, which he ſtates to be a na- 
tive of Lybia. 

Synonymes.—Anguis albus, {.znn. and Gmel. White 
ſnake, Ency. Lond. | 


Tres DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE. 


WE have ſpoken, in p. 462, of a viper with two 
heads; and we find a ſerpent of this kind in Edward's 
Hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, which perhaps may belong 
to the preſent genus. Let us repeat, however, that 
it is to be conſidered merely as a monſter, there be- 
ing no permanent ſpecies of this conformation. That 
repreſenied by Edwards came from the iſland of 
Barbadogs ; and was ſaid to have been taken out of 
an egg of the ſize of a ſmall puilet's egg by a man 

who 
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who found it under-ground as he was digging. The 
heads were not in an horizontal poſition when the 
ſnake lay on its belly, but inclined to each other on 
their under ſides, leaving an opening for the throat to 
come in between the two heads underneath, The 
upper fide, for the whole length, was covered with 
{mall ſcales, falling one over another; the belly was 
covered with fingle ſcales running acroſs it, in the 
form of half rings. It was all over of a yellowiſh 
colour, without any ſpots or variation. Mr. Edwards 
alfo informs us, that a perſon brought to him a com- 
mon Engliſh ſnake, which had two heads quite ſepa- 
Tate from each other, the necks parting about an inch 
from the head. —Serpens biceps, Ency. Brit. from 
Edwards. 


AMPHISBANA, Tus AMPHISBANA. 


') ENERIC character, rings on the body and tail. 
The body ſmooth and cylindrical ; the tail very 
ae ſo as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
head. 8 
This remarkable genus is very eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able from all the ſerpents of which we have hitherto 
treated, Theſe animals are entirely covered by ſmooth 
ſcales of an almoſt ſquare form, arranged in regular 
tranſverſe rings, ſurrounding , the whole body and 
tail. The ſcales in theſe rings join together at their 
fides. The upper and under ſurfaces of the body, 
or the back and belly, are ſo exattly alike, that, when 
the head and vent are concealed, it is impoſſible to 
ſay whether the animal is in its natural poſture or 
turned on its back. Were it not for the ſituation of 
the head, and that the ſpine is nearer the back than 
the belly, it might be ſuppoſed they could crawl with 
equal eaſe on the back as on the belly. From the 
firutture of theſe ſcaly rings, they bave great liberty _ 
in turning and-twiſting their bodies in all directions. 
Frem it likewiſe, they are enabled-to crawl with - 
mo 


* 
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moſt equal eaſe and quickneſs backwards as they can 
forwards; and from this circumſtance they have got 
the name of amphiſbæna, which ſignifies © advancing 
both ways;” from «#7», both, and Bam, to go. 

As the tail is very thick, and has a rounded end, 
and as the animal frequently carries it raiſed up from 
the ground, and moving in a ſimilar manner with the 
head, the ſame idea has been entertained of this ſer- 
pent that has been already mentioned reſpeRing ſome 
of the ſnakes, that they had a head at each extremity. 
of the; body. This fable has been extended; and it 
is alleged, that, when one of theſe two-headed ſnakes 
is cut in two, the two heads ſearch for each other, 
and, when they meet, they unite again at the cut 
place, the blood ſerving as glue to join them together. 
If cut in three parts, each head nds out the end of 
the middle piece which originally belonged to it, and 
all three unite again as perfectly as before it was cut. 
As a corollary to all this, the moſt certain ſpecific 
for uniting broken bones, was then ſaid to be the 
powder of a dried amphiſbzna. It is only neceſſary 
to mention ſuch ridiculous fables, which amply re- 
fute themſelves, yet have been gravely told by thoſe 
who ought to have known better, 


Tux SOOTY AMPHISB ANA, 


SPECIFIC character, colour fuliginous with whi- 
tiſh variegations. Rings on the body 200 or 209, 
on the tail go or 35. | 
This ſpecies grows uſually to the length of one or 
two feet, of which the tail never exceeds an inch or 
an inch and a quarter. The eyes are exceedingly ſmall, 
and covered in ſuch a manner by a membrane as to 
be hardly perceptible, from which the ampbiſbeznaz 
like the ſnake, has been called the blind ſerpent. The 
top of the head is covered by fix large ſcales, in 
three rows of two each. Though ſome travellers have 
alleged that it is venomous, we have not found any 


poiſon 
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poiſon fangs in its upper jaw. Above the vent there 
are eight ſmall tubercular eminences, which are per- 
forated, and contain each the excretory duQts of ſmall 
glandular bodies under the ſkin, fimilar to thoſe de- 
ſeribed in a lizard called the grooved biped, p. 367. 

The ſooty amphiſbæna is found in India, particu- 
larly the iſte of Ceylon, and likewiſe in America; 
but, according to the Sy ſtema Naturæ, none of the 
ſpecies is found but in America. Its habits are in a 
great meaſure unknown; but it feeds on earth-worms, 
beatles, ſcolopendræ, and various inſefts, and it is 
peculiarly fond of devouring ants. Far from en- 
deavouring to deftroy this ſerpent, or even to dimi- 
niſh its numbers, the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
in which it is found ought rather to encourage its mul- 
tiplication, on purpoſe to leſſen the number of thoſe 
deſtruQtive ants, which in numberleſs legions often 
deſtroy all before them, leaving every thing deſolate, 
as if deſtroyed by fire. Having the power of advanc- 
ing or withdrawing itſelf without injury, in conſe- 
quence of its ſtructure, this ſerpent is peculiarly fitted 
for penetrating into the ſubterraneous retreats of ants, 
worms, and other inſeQs ; and is able to dig deeper 
than any other ſerpent, its {kin being very hard, and 
its muſcles very ſtrong. 

Synonymes.—Amphiſbezna fuliginoſa, Linn. and 
Gmel. A. ex albo nigroque varia, Bodd. A. vul- 
garis, Laur. A. apamea, &c. Seba. Ibjara, bodty, 
cega, cobre vega, cobra de las cabegas, in Brazil. 
Traſgobane, Bomare. Enfume, Ency. meth. 


Txzx VARIEGATED AMPHISBANA. 


VARIEGATED with white, red, black, and grey. 


Inhabits America,—Amphiſbena varia, Gmel. from 
Laurent. 


Tur 
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Tu E MAGNIFICENT AMPHISBANA. 


VARIEGATED with purple, violet, and yellow. 
Head pale yellow, and a purpliſh band over the eyes. 
Inhabits America. n magnifica, Gmel. 
from Laur. 


Tur YELLOW- HEADED AMPHISBAANA. 


HEAD yellow; body variegated with white and 
brown. Inbabits America. — Amphiſbæna flava, Enel. 
from Laur. 


Tue WHITE AMPHISB/ENA. 


COLOUR white. Rings on the body 223, on the 
tail 16. This is the largeſt ſpecies of the genus, mea- 
ſuring from fifteen or eighteen inches to two feet or 
more in length, and being of a conſiderable thickneſs 
in proportion. Its form 1s equally cylindric through- 
out; the head, which is covered with large ſcales, 
being of ſcarcely greater diameter than the body, and 
the tail, which is very ſhort, terminating in a rounded 
extremity. The colour of the ſpecies is white, but 
in ſome {ſpecimens tinged with pale roſe-colour, while 
in others the head and back incline to a pale yel- 
lowilh or browniſh caſt. The head is very ſhort, the 
eyes very ſmall, the ſnout obtuſe, the mouth of mo- 
derate width, the-teeth ſhort, ſtrong, not very ſharply 
pointed, and conſtituting a ſingle row of about four- 
teen or ſixteen in each jaw: the tongue is very large, 
broad, thick, flattiſh, and bifid only at the tip, the 
ſurface of the bale appearing ſcaly. The tail, in pe- 
.cimens of about two feet, is ſcarcely more than two 
inches in length. It is a native of South America, 
where it is found in woods, preying on inſects, worms, 
&c. It is a harmlels animal, but it is laid that on 
handling it for ſome time the {kin becomes affected 
with a flight itching, accompanied by ſmall puſtules, 
· [M3 an acrimonious moilture exſading from the 
anima 
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Synonymes.—Amphiſbzna alba, Linn, Gmel. Bodd. 
&c. Blanchet, Ency. meth.—A variety, which is 
roſe-coloured, is figured in the Nat. Miſc. Pl. 86. 


ACROCHORDUS, Tus ACROCHORD, or 
Warty Snake. 


ENERIC character, Body and tail entirely co- 
vered with ſmall tubercles or warts. 


Tus JAVAN ACROCHORD. 


SPECIFIC character, blackiſh above, whitiſh be- 
neath, ſides marked with duſky ſpots. 

The remarkable ſnake which gave riſe to the inſti- 
tution of this new genus, is a native of the iſland of 
8 and was firſt deſcribed by Mr. Hornſtedt, in 
the Swediſh TranſaQtions for the year 1787, and in the 
Journal de Phylique for the year 1788. It was found 
in a large pepper-ground near Sangaſan in the year 
1784, and meaſured about eight feet in length; the 
thickneſs. of the neck being {ix inches, that of the 
largeſt part of the body ten inches, and that of the tail 
an inch and a half. The colour of the upper part of 
the animal was blackiſh, and of the under part whitiſh; 
the ſides marked with duſky ſpots. The head trun- 
cated, depreſſed, and ſcaly ; the jaws equal, the ſu- 
perior being emarginated beneath, the inferior curved: 
the eyes lateral, on the fore-part of the head ; the 
Tides livid: the noſtrils circular, ſmall, approxi- 
mated, and fituated above the tip of the ſnout : the 
gape rather {mail for the fize of the body: the teeth 
in both jaws ſubulate, very ſharp, and reverſed, with- 
out any appearance of fangs, and accompanied by a 
double row of very ſmall teeth in the palate : the 
tongue thick at the baſe, the forked part black and 
flender. The body entirely covered, as well as the 
tail, with rough tricarinated .warts: the vent ſmall, 
the body very ſuddenly tapering towards the tail. This 
ſnake was ſecured by a Chineſe, by means of a ſplit 
bamboo applicd over its neck, and thus carried to 

k Batavia, 
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Batavia, where, on being ſkinned and opened, ex- 
cluſive of a quantity of indigeſted fruit, were found 
five completely formed young, meaſuring nine inches 
each: the fleſh of the animal was eaten by the Chineſe 
people, who affirmed that it was excellent food; and 
the ſkin, being preſerved in ſpirits, was brought over 
to Europe by Mr. Hornſtedt, and depoſited in the 
muſeum of the King of Sweden, at Stockholm, 

Synonymes. — Acrochordus Javanicus, Turton's 
Linn. Hornſtedt, and Shaw. I avan acrochord, Ency. 
Lond. | 


Tus DOUBTFUL ACROCHORD, 


COLOUR brown, with carinated abdomen, and 
ſides ſpotted with black. In general appearance and 
proportion ſo very nearly does the preſent reſemble 
the preceding ſpecies, that one deſcription might al- 
moſt ſerve for both, except that the head in this is 
covered with very minute rough or warted ſcales, 
differing in ſize alone from thoſe on other parts of the 
animal, whereas, if we may rely on the accuracy of 
Mr. Hornſtedt's deſcription and figure of the Javan 
acrochordus, that part is covered with flat ovate. 
ſcales, and of a far different appearance from the mu- 
ricated or wart-like ſcales on every other part. The 
ſize of the preſent ſpecimen allo falls much ſhort of 
the former, meaſuring only about three feet in length: 
its colour is an obſcure brown, with ſome ill- defined 
clouds and patches of a darker colour diſperſed along 
the ſides and abdomen, From a ſpecimen in the 
Britiſh Muſeum ; native place not particularized. — 
Acrochordus dubius, Ency. Lond. from Shaw. 


Tune FASCIATED ACROCHORD. 


COLOUR fuliginous, with carinated abdomen, 
and whitiſh aſcendant lateral bands. This is ſo much 
allied to the preceding, that it may perhaps be doubted 
whether it really differs in any other reſpett than age, 

4Y 2 ſize, 
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ſize, and caſt of colours, meaſuring about eighteen 
inches in length, and being of a duſky-brown colour, 
with ſeveral paler faſciæ which take their riſe from the 
abdomen, and aſcend on the fides: the abdomen is 
carinated, as in the former. This is the Hydrus gra- 
nulatus of Schneider, who, in his work on the Am- 
pbibia, deſcribes it as a water-ſnake, though, ſeem- 
ingly, without any other foundation than its having 
a carinated abdomen. Mr. Schneider obſerves its 
near affinity with the Hornſtedian acrochordus, but 
mentions nothing particular relative to its native place, 
It is figured by Dr. Shaw from a ſpecimen in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. | 

| Synonymes. — Acrochordus faſciatus, Shaw and 
Ency. Lond. Hydrus granulatus, Schneider. 


.CACILIA, Aus CACILIA, or Blind Snake. 


' Y ENERIC characters, Body cylindric, equal in 
thickneſs throughout its whole length, as in the 
Amphiſbæna; but, inſtead of ſcales, plates, or rings, as 
in the preceding genera, there are tranſverſe folds or 
wrinkles on the body and tail, which projections ſeem 
to approach in ſome meaſure to the nature of ſcales. 
Eyes extremely ſmall, and covered by a membrane, 
ſo as to be hardly diſcernible. 


Tux BARBLED CACILIA. 


SPECIFIC charaQter, wrinkles of the body 135, 
and diſtant ; no tail, the vent being quite at the ex- 
tremiiy; two tentacula, or barbles, ſimilar to thoſe 
of fiſhes, from the tip of the upper jaw. This laſt 
particular is made part of the generic character by 

Linnæus, but it ſeems to be wanting in one out of 
the only two ſpecies known. | 

The length of this ſpecies is about a foot, and its 
general appearance that of a ſmall eel. Its colour is 
a. livid brown, the abdomen paler or whitiſh, The 
head is not larger than the beginning of the wank, 

an 
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and is of a ſomewhat taper form, the upper lip pro- 
jecting beyond the lower: the eyes are extremely 
{ſmall : the noſtrils ſeated at the tip of the ſnout, and 
immediately beneath each is an extremely ſmall cir- 
rhus or beard: the mouth is furniſhed in each jaw with 
a row of very ſmall ſharp teeth. Acroſs the ſides of 
the body, from head to tail, run the ſemi-annular 
furrows or wrinkles, which form the generic charac- 
ter; thoſe on the upper parts being moderately diſtant 
from each other, but becoming more cloſe or nume- 
rous as they approach the extremity, almoſt imme- 
diately beneath which is ſituated the vent, there be- 
ing, properly ſpeaking, no diſtinet tail. The ſkin of 
the whole body, when cloſely inſpeQed, is found to 
be covered with extremely minute papillz or granules. 
It is a native of South America, and is ſaid to be of 
an innoxious nature. The ſpecimen in the Britiſh 
Muſeum meaſures at leaſt eighteen inches in length, 
the wrinkles on the ſides being a fifth of an inch diſ- 
tant from each other, thoſe near the extremity the 
tenth or twelfth of an inch. 

This animal ſeems to have been firſt deſcribed and 
figured by Linnæus in the Amen. Acad. Of the 
ſpecimen delcribed by the ſame naturaliſt in the Mu. 
Adolph. Frid. Dr. Shaw has made a diſtinct ſpecies, 
though conſidered by Linnæus as not at all diſtin; 
in which opinion we concur. 

Synonymes.—Czcilia tentaculata, Linn. and Gmel. 
C. tentaculata and C. gracilis, Shaw. C. ceruleo 
fuſca, Bodd. C. Ceilonica, Seba. Ibicarum, Piſo. 
Ibiare, Ency. meth. and Cepede. 


Tues GLUTINOUS CACILIA. 


SPECIFIC charatter, wrinkles extremely cloſe, of 
the body 340, of the tail 10; no barbles. 

Firſt deſcribed by Seba; and is about the ſame 
length and diameter with the former, but has a 
large, tumid head, and wider noſtrils, without any 
. | appearance 
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appearance of tentacula. The colour of both 
head and body is deep brown, and along each 
fide runs a broad whitiſh ſtripe; the wrinkles are 
extremely cloſe and numerous, and difpofed in ſuch 
a mannet as to form a flight carina along the ſides 
on the white ſtripe. It is a native of India and 
South America, The individual deſcribed. by Lin- 
næus in the Muf. Ad. Frid. is ſaid to have had a ſmall 
head; but in every other reſpe& appears to have re- 
ſembled Scba's ſpecimen. . The babits of both theſe 
ſpecies are altogether unknown, and it were to be 
wiſhed that travellers and reſidents in the European 
colonies, in both worlds, would endeavour to give 
every information reſpeQing theſe and other animals 
that are found in their neighbourhood. 

Synonymes.—Czcilia glutinola, Linn. and Gmel. 
Viſqucux, Ency. meth. 


— — —— 


We cannot conclude the enumeration of the Ser- 
pent tribe without obſerving, that this branch of na- 
tural hiſtory ſtill requires much elucidation, and is, 
perhaps, of all others, the moſt liable to errors and 
uncertainties. The Linnæan charatters of theſe ani- 
mals, in the Syſtema Nature, are, from their ex- 
treme brevity, but ill calculated for general informa- 
tion, nor can it be ſurpriſing that they ſhould now 
be conſidered as conſtituting little more than a mere 
ſeries of memorandums relative to abdominal and 
ſubcaudal ſcales; while many of the moſt remarkable 
ſerpents in the works of Scheuchzer and Seba ſeem 
to have been entirely neglected, apparently for no 
ether reaſon than that the number of theſe parts could 
not be aſcertained: as if the external form and co- 
lours of the animals were of no importance in the 
ſpecific charafter On this ſubject Mr. Schneider 


obſerves, that, unleſs a more ample mode of deſcrip- 
a | tion 
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tion be adopted, there is reaſon to apprehend that 
the authority of the Linnæan characters of the Am- 
phibia, and of ſerpents in particular, will become 
entirely obſolete. 

We have a few concluding remarks to make upon 
ſerpents. 

1. If we take a ſurvey of ſerpents in general, they 
have marks by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all 
the reſt of animated nature. They have the length 
and the ſuppleneſs of the eel, but want fins to ſwim 
with ; they have the ſcaly covering and pointed tail 
of the i- ard, but they want legs to walk with: they 
have the crawling motion of the worm, but, unlike 
that animal, they have lungs to breathe with: like 
all the reptile kind, they are reſentful when offended; 
and nature has ſupplied them with terrible arms to 
revenge every injury. 


2. Though they are poſſeſſed of very different de- 


grees of malignity, yet they are all formidable to 
man, and have a ſtrong ſimilitude of form to each 
other. Wich reſpett to their conformation, all ſer- 
pents have a very wide mouth in proportion to the 


ſize of the head; and, what is very extraordinary, 


they can gape and ſwallow the head of another animal 
which is three times as big as their own. However, 
it is no way ſurpriſing that the ſkin of the ſnake 
ſhould ſtretch to receive ſo large a morſel: the won- 
der ſeems how the jaws could take itin. To explain 
this, it muſt be obſerved, that the jaws of this animal 
do not open as ours, in the manner of a pair of hinges, 
where bones are applied to bones, and play upon one 
another: on the contrary, the ſerpent's jaws are held 
together at the roots by a ſtretching muſcular ſkin ; 
by which means fhey-open as widely as the animal 
chooſes to {tretch them, and admit of a prey much 
thicker than the ſnake's own body. The throat, like 
ſtretching leather, dilates to admit the morſel; 
the ſtomach receives it in part, and the reſt remains 
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in the gullet, till putrefaction and the juices of the 
ſerpent's body unite to diſſolve it. | 

3. The tongue in all theſe animals is long and forky, 
It is compoſed of two long fleſhy ſubſtances, which 
terminate in ſharp points, and are very pliable. At 
the root it is connected very ſtrongly to the neck by 
two tendons, that give it a variety of play. Some of 
the viper kind have tongues a fifth part of the length 
of their bodies; they are continually darting them 
out ; but they are entirely harmleſs, and only terrify 
thoſe who are ignorant of the real ſituation of their 

iſon. 

If from the jaws we go on to the gullet, we ſhall 
find 1t very wide for the animal's ſize, -and capable 
of being diſtended to a great degree; at the bottom 
of this lies the ſtomach, which is not ſo capacious, 
and receives only a part of the prey, while the reſt 
continues in the gullet for digeſtion, When the ſub- 
ſtance in the ſtomach is diſſolved into chyle, it paſſes 
into the inteſtines, and from thence goes to nouriſh- 
ment, or to be excluded by the vent. i 

4. Like moſt other animals, ſerpents are furniſhed 
with lungs, which we ſuppoſe are ſerviceable in 
breathing, though we cannot perceive the manner in 
which this operation is performed; for, though ſer- 
pents are often ſeen apparently to draw in their breath, 
yet we cannot find the ſmalleſt ſigns of their ever re- 
ſpiring it again. Their lungs, however, are long 
and large, and doubtleſs are neceſſary to promote 
their languid circulation. The heart is formed as in 
the tortoiſe, the frog, and the lizard kinds, ſo as to 
work without the aſſiſtance of the lungs. It is ſingle; 
the greateſt part of the blood flowing from the great 
vein to the great artery by the ſhorteſt courſe. * By 
this contrivance of nature we eaſily gather two con- 
ſequences; that ſnakes are amphibious, being equally 


capable of living on land and in the water: and = 
| alſo 
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alſo they are torpid in winter, like the bat, the lizard, 
and other animals formed in the fame manner. 

. Though all ſerpents are amphibious, ſome are 
much fonder of the water than others; and, though 
deſtitute of fins or gills, remain at the bottom, or 
ſwim along the ſurface, with great eaſe. From their 
internal ftrufture, we ſee how well adapied they are 
for either element: and how capable their blood is 
of circulating at the bottom as freely as in the frog 
or the tortoiſe. They can, however, endure to live 
in freſh water only; for ſalt is an effettual bane 10 
the whole tribe. The greateſt ſerpents are moſt uſu- 
ally found in'freſh water, either chovling it as theit 
favourite element, or finding their prey in ſuch places 
in the greateſt abundance. 'But that all will live and 
ſwim in liquidsMppears from an experiment of Redi; 
Who put a ſerpent imo a large glaſs veſſel of wine, 
where it lived{wimming aboat fix hours; though, when 
it was by force immerſed and put under that liquid, 
it lived only one hour and an half. He pot another 
in common water, where it lived three days; but when 
it was kept under water, it lived only about twelve hours. 
Their motion there, however, is perfectly the reverſe 
of what it is upon land; for, in order to ſupport them- 
ſelves upon an element lighter than their bodies, they 
are obliged to increaſe their ſurface in a very artih- 
cial manner. On earth their windings are perpendi- 
cular to the ſurface ; in water they are parallel to it: 
in other words, if a perſon ſhould wave his hand up 
and down, it will give an idea of the animal's progreſs 
on land; if to the right and left, it will give ſome idea 
of its progreſs on the water, * * 

6. With reſpect to motion, ſome ſerpents, parti. 
cularly thoſe of the viper kind, move ſlowly; while 
others dart with amazing ſwiſtneſs. The motion in 
all is ſimilar; but the ſtrength of body in ſome gives 
a very different appearance. The viper, that is but 
a ſlow feeble-bodied animal, makes way in a heavy 

Vor. XII. No. 164, 4 Z undulating 
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undulating manner ; advancing its head, then drawing 
up its tail behind, and bending the body into a bow; 
then from the ſpot where the head and tail were uni- 
ted, advancing the head forward as before. This, 
which is the motion of all ſerpents, is very different 
from that of the earth-worm or the naked ſnail. The 
ſerpent, as was ſaid above, has a back-bone, with 
numerous joints ; and this bone the animal has a pow- 
er of bending in every direQion, but without being 
able to ſhorten or lengthen it at pleaſure. The earth- 
worm, on the other hand, has no back-bone ; but its 
ny is compoſed of rings, which, like a barber's 
puff, it can lengthen or ſhorten as it finds neceſſary. 
The earth-worm, therefore, in order to move forward, 
Jengthens the body; then by the fore part clings to 
the ground where it has reached, and then contracts 
and brings up its rear: then, when the body is thus 
ſhortened, the. fore-part is lengthened again for 
another progreſſion, and ſo on. The ſerpent, inſtead 
of ſhortening the body, bends it into an arch; and 
this is the principal difference between ſerpentine and 
vermicular progreſſion, F 
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A. 


CROCHORDUS, the Acrochord, 722-724; Javan, 7223 
doubtful, and faſciated, 723. 
ALLIGATOR, or American crocodile, 235. 
AMPHIBIA are cold.blooded, and tenacious of life, 3; moſtly 
oviparous, but do not hatch their own eggs, 4; their mode of 
_ reſpiration, 5; writers on this claſs, 9; general remarks, 103 
claſſification, 13. | ; 
AMPHIS2&NA, 718; ſooty, 719; variegated, 520; magnificent, 
yellow. headed, and white, 721, 
ANGvV1s, the Snake, 693-718. 
As k, or great water-newt, 278; axalotl, 280; fenny-newt. 280 ; 
triton Zeylanicus, &c. 281; common water-newt, 282. 


Boa, the Boa, 425-432; wreathed, 426 ; canine, 427 ; royal, 428 ; 

_ embroidered, 429; ſlender, 431; conſtrictor, 431; ri ed, and 
brown, 442; grey, palpebral, and annulated, 443; faſciated, 
444; viperine, 445; lineated, 446; horatta, 448; rat, 449; 
ſpotted, and garden, 451. 


C. 


Czcilia, the Blind Snake, 124-726; barbled, 524; glutinous, 725. 

CHAMELEON, 307 ; Mexican, 316 ; great-headed, and African, 
317; dwarf, 318. 

CoLuBes, the Viper, 452-692. | 

CrocopiLE, Nilotic, 213; African, black, and Gangetic, 233; 
American, 235. 

CroTALUs, the Rattle-ſnake, 403-424. 


D. 


Da aco, the Dragon, 205; flying, 207; American, 210; facti. 
tious, 211. : 


E. 6 
Err, 334 ; variegated, marbled, and abdominal, 337. 
| F. 


FRroc, hurricane and mackrel, 172; four. toed, 173; bull, 1743 
clamorous, 176 ; two- coloured, and four-lined, 177; cheſnut, 
and faſciated, 178; great, alpine, and veined, 179; Virginia, 
and oval, 180; ſtudded, and common, 181; giant, and land, 
1863 bordered, and edible, 187; Auſtralian, and blue, 192; 
paradoxical, 758; tree. frog, 194 ; brown, 198 ;-green, hunched, 

422 red, 
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red, browniſh - green, and bladder, 199; tinging, and ſkeleton, 


201 ; White-ſpotted, and ſcaly, 202; croaking, and orange, 203; 
punctated, and black. ſtriped, 2 . | By Be, 203; 


G. 


GECKO, 301; doubtful, 304; Chineſe, and Sparman's, 306. 
Gu ANA, common, 259; horned, 266; Aſiatic, 267. 


H. 
HEART of the amphibia, 5. 


L. 


LACERTA, the Crocodile, Lizard, &c. 212-372. 

LaNnGaAHA, a ſingle ſpecies, 692. 

L1zAKkD, ſcollop-tailed, 239; flat-tailed, and dracæna, 240; two- 
ſpotted, 241; monitory, 242; tejuguacu, and variegated, 244 ; 
bicarinated, 245 ; ignarucu, and cordylus, 246; pelluma, and 
ſtarry, 248 ; Mooriſh, 250; azure, 251 ; quetzpaleo, 252; an- 

- gulated, and orbicular, 253; topayaxin, 254; baſiliſk, 255; 
ſmooth- cre ſted, 256; roquet, 257; droad-tailed, 258; ſuperci- 
lious, 269; ſcutated, and Amboyna, 2750; Javan, and agama, 
273 ; brown Auſtralaſian, 274; coloured, and marbled, 276; 
warral, and crefted, 277; American, 278; ſtrumous, 294; 
white-ſtriped, and fimbriated, 296; four-toed, 298; three-toed, 
299; Turkiſh, and turnip. tailed, 300; gecko, 301; ameiva, 
318 ; Surinam, and tiliguerta, 321; nimble, 322 ; green, 328; 
Carolina, 331; ſilky, argus, earthy, red, and bluiſh, 332; va- 
riegated, and blue, 333 ; murine, and little brown, 334; eft, 334; 
ſwift, 337 ; bloody, and argute, 338; Algerine, 339; Sardi- 
nian, 340; Ural, 342; bladder, and Carolina, 344; eared, and 
teguixin, 344; red-headed, 345; ſharp-tailed, and ſun-gazing, 
346; plaited, and fix-lined, 347; five-lined, 348; Nilotic, 
black-ſpotted, and eight-lined, 349; eleven lined, and blue. 

. tailed, 350; americimz, and brown, 33531; Japaneſe, 352; de- 
ſert, four-lined, and ribbon, 353; dotted, and ſpitting, 354; 
eft-like, and ſcink, 356; ocellate, and golden, 361; calliwaſp, | 

362; chalcides, 364; - annulated, 366; ſerpent, and anguine, 
366 ; grooved biped, 367 ; two-footed, 370; apodal, 371. 


R. 


Rana, the Toad, Frog, &c. have no ribs, 8; general deſecrip- 
tion, 118; mode of generation, 119; reſpiration, 120; coed M 
tion, 124; other general remarks, 130; three diviſions, 134 ; the 
Toads, 136 172; Frogs, 172 ; Tree-frogs, 194. 

| RaTTLE-SNAKE, 403; ſmall, 404; great, 405; water, 420 

wood, 421; ſtriped, 422; Gronovian, 423; mute, 424. 

RePTILia, Reptiles, the firſt order of Amphibia, 13-372 ; general 

- remarks on their ſigbt, 16 ; hearing, 17; ſmelling and, taſting, 18; 
feeling, 19; bony fabric, and ſtomach, 20; heart, and breathing, 

21; may be drowned, 22; ſubjected to cruel experiments, 23 31; 
become torpid in winter, 26 ; change their ſkin, 29; genr'h, but 
unſocial, 32; generation, 34; dane, 36; dete s in the 
Lianzan arrangement of, 726; concluding remarks, 727 730. 
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RxsrIx Arion, how performed in the amphibia in general, 5; in 
frags and toads, 120. | | 9 


8. 


SALAMAN DER, 286. 

Sein x, 356; ſtarry, 360; fpotted, 363. ens, 

SERPENTES, Serpents, the ſecond order of Amphibia, 372 to the 
end; their ceverings 374; bones, 375; reſpiration, 376; viſcera, 
377 ; agility, 378; ze, 380; conſtitution, 381; procreation, 382 ; 
hearing and fmell, 385; ſight, taſte, and feeling, 386; habits, 
387; langevity, 390; food, 392; cruel experiments, 393; my- 
thalogy, 395; divifions, 400; poiſon fangs, 401; caſt their 
ins, 564; imperſectly deſcribed by Linnæus, 726; concluding 

r 4 miliary, 6 
NAKE, 693; ſtriated, 694; ſpec viperine, and miliary, 695; 
dart, and ſpotted, 696; black ſpotted, — 697; netted, 
and horned, 698; roſtrated, and worm-like, 699; rondoo, 701; 

 broad-tailed, 703; ſpiral, 304; painted, 305; Aberdeen, 706; 
brittle, 707 ; glaſs, and flat-taiĩled, 511; lineated, 712; Cleves, 
annulated, CT plated, 13; coral, 714; black-banded, rufous, 
and hepatic, 716; teſſellated, white, and double-headed, 717. 


0 8 
Tesropo, the Turtle and Tortoiſe, 37-118. | 
Toaps, 136—172 ; Surinam toad, 136; muſical, 138; common, 
139; Calamite, 149; green, 150; obſtetrical, 142, 150; allia- 
ceous, 151; natter jack, 153; gibbous, and marbled, 155; in- 
diſtinct, headleſs, and creſcent, x56 ; black-lipped, and laugh. 
ing, 157; brown, and ringing, 259; falt, and tumid, 160; pim- 
ply, and marine, 161; Braſil, and Chili, 263; yellow, and 

arled, 164; wheat-fpottted, and horned, 165; deſert, and 
everian, 168; Siberian, and jocular, 169 ; changeable, 170. 

TorTo1se, denticulated, and common, 93; marginated, 99; 
carinated, 102; geometrical, 103; ſpotted, 107; elegant, and 
areolated, 108; dwarf, 109; Indian, 110; wrinkled, 112; 
pron 113; ſubcated, 115; ſmooth, and tabular, 116 ; black- 

„ 118. 

TuxTLE, coriaceous, 42; hawk's- bill, 45; green, 48; green- 
ſheled, 63; logger-head, 64; naſal, 66; great-footed, and 
trunk, 67; round, 68; ſpeckled, and tricarinated, 70; mem- 
branous, and three-clawed, 71; cartilaginous, and fierce, 72; 
great ſoft-billed, 14; long-necked, 75; beaked, 76; ſhagreen, 
76; brown, 77; rough, lettered, and galeated, 58; ſcaly, and 
mud, 80; ſcorpion, 83; Hermann's, Carolina, and terrapin, 84; 
Caſpian, 85; box, 86; Penſylvanian, 87; ſnake, 88; ſerrated, go; 
fringed, 91. a + 4£ . 


* 


1 2 


V1ees, Egyptian, 454; verge veined, and inteſtine, 455; 
fatal, 456; deadly, 457; life-conſuming, 458; Alecto, 459; 
Tiſiphone, and Megzra, 460; monſtrous, 462; triangular- 
headed, 464; horn. noſe, 465; Canada, and otter, 467; quill, 
468 ; doubtful, and flat-noſed, 469 ; ſtriated, and copper. belly, 


- 1 470; 
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470; ſand, 41; African horned, 472; ceraſtes, 473; came - 
leon, and black, 481; whitiſh, and folding, 482; New Spain, 
483; crowned, and lady, 484; alidras, punctuated, and 
trumpet-cheeked, 486 ; elegant, 487; Javan, ignoble, netted, 
and common, 488 ; zeboa, and boiquitrara, 509; malpalon, 
and green and-yellow, 510; graphic, g13; coachwhip, and te. 
| miated, 514; decorous, and bilineated, 515; bugle, and eight. 
Jined, 516, inteſtinal, and white-and-black, 517 ; Swediſh, 518; 
Scythian, and Engliſh black, 519; American black, 520; 
Rhedi's, and cobra, 521; ſpotted, ſky-blne, and Madras, 522; 
bitis, and flying, 523; angular, 524; Surinam, blue, and white, 
325 aſp, 526; blind, 527; wampum, 528; browniſh, and cro- 
taline, 529; halys, and reddiſh, 530; Greek, and black-headed, 
$31; Panama, 532; thick-tailed, freckled, black-ſtreak, and 
cobella, 533; purple, and queen, 534 ; ring-banded, 535; re. 
gular-marked, 536; changeable, and Swiſs, 537; mottled, 538; 
triangle, three row, and netted, 539; girdled, and reddiſh, 540; 
broad - headed, and ſcarlet, 341; Mexican, and cruel, 542 ; bull. 
headed, 543; Aurora, and ibiracoa, 544; fipedon, Mooriſh, 
and ſtolated, 545; bockir, and vittated, 548 ; black-backed, 
and miliary, 550; pearly, marbled, and ammobates, 552: ; croſl. 
ed, and Peruvian, 552; pitched, and Eſculapian, 553; 
ſtriated, ſerenus, and viper-headed, 554; Cape, 555; biped, 
rhomboid-ſpotted, and Ruſſelian, 556; graſs-green, 558; blue. 
and-green, 559; collared, 560; four-ſtripe, and Roman, 563; 
violet, and corn, 566; textile, 567 ; broad noſed, and chec- 
quered, $68 ; Gronovius's, ſlippery, and hygeian, 569; friendly, 
ſpeckled, and pied, 570; Tyroleſe, Arabian, and nimble, 571; 
milky, and ſpringing, 572; ſcutated, 573; half-white, black. 
lined, and crimſon- ſided, 574 ; one coloured, and courtly, 575; 
necklace, 576 ; ſea, 578; great ſea, 579; ſlender, 581; bluith, 
and ſhort, 582; fulvous, and pale, 583; lineated, 584; ambi- 

uous, and uncertain, 585; ſpectacle, 586; Peruvian, 597; 
firiped, Siameſe, ſpotted, and other varieties of the naja, 598- 
600 ; reddiſh-brown, 600; padera, and Auſtralaſian, 601 ; grey, 
and Getulian, 602; hiſſing, 603; Dione, 604; cenchrus, and 
Aſiatic, 6:5; ſymmetric, and oularſawa, 606; daboya, 607 ; 
three-ſtreak, and trifaſciated, 610; Ceylon, and broad-tailed, 
611; firtalis, and fierce, 613; Indian, 614; ſhorted-headed, 
615; bloody, 616; Sibon, and clouded, 617; ornamented, 618; 
intado, and cinereous brown, 619; orange-brown, lead-co- 
loured, and white-and-brown, 620; ſnow. white, 621; Braſilian, 
and rough, 622; carinated, and coralline, 623; egg-devouring, 
and ſwitt, 624; hickanella, and bozform, 625; bora, 628; li- 
zard, 629; conſtriftor, 630; dingy, and ſitula, 631; three-lad- 
der, and elegant, 632; ſpotted, and laced, 633 ; annulated, 634; 
dipſas, and Dhara, 635; Pelian, Tyrian, and red-throated, 636; 
azure, and Caſpian, 637; oriental, and ſhielded, 638; ruddy, 
639 ; yellow, and tigrine, 640; cat, deer-coloured, and Virgi- 
man, 641; red, chequered, and ſmooth, 642; earth, 643; ca- 
tenated, panther, -and leopard, 644; ſpotted, and jara, 645; 
arnee, and ſagittated, 646; ſtreaked, 648; faſciolated, and fum- 
mer, 649; Cairo, and yellowiſh, 650; molurus, and — r- 
dellied, 651; cupreous, and two-ſpot, 652; ſchokar, and bæ- 
8 tæn, 
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ten, 653; hoelleik, hannaſch, and purple, 654; ahztulla, 655; 
Indian, 657; painted, 658; caracara, 659; hadje, and filiform, 
660 ; black-tailed, 6613 collared, and mourning, 662; large. 
ſcaled, 664; horfeſhoe, and Minerva, 665; cinereous, 666 ; 
green, and mucous, 667 ; domeſtic, . Seba's, and cenchoa, 669; 
mocking, 670; green, and 1 673; botla paſſeriki, 
674; paſſeriki pam, 675; ſky-blue, and argus, 676; Guinea 
argus, 677 ; chiametla, and large Java, 678 ; thick headed, 679; 
dark-blue, 680 ; cinereous water, and fiſhing, 681; marſh, 682; 
wanapa, 683; dameen, 684; karetta, keaka, and patza, 685; 

bra, 686; mega, 687 ; katla tutta, 689 ; katla vyrien, 690 

urriah, 691, — 


END or TRIZ TWELFTH VoLvms. 
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